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PREFACE. 


A  MAN  bom  on  the  banks  of  one  of  tbf4  noblest  and  most  fruit* 
fbl  riyers  in  America,  and  whose  best  days  have  been  spent  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  talking 
about  fruit-trees. 

Indeed  the  subject  deserves  not  a  few,  but  many  words.  ''Fine 
fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities."  It  is  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  soft  foliage;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty;  and, 
finally, — ^fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting,  and  luscious — such 
ure  the  treasures  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  temptingly 
offered  to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  and  sunny,  though 
temperate  climate. 

**If  a  man,"  says  an  acute  essayist,  ''should  send  for  me  to 
come  a  hundred  miles'  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a 
basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  I  should  think  there  was  some  pro- 
portion between  the  labour  and  the  reward." 

I  must  add  a  counterpart  to  .this.  He  who'owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  Uiis  country,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  deserves 
to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
rian must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if,  amid  all  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
cious modem  fruits — our  honeyed  Seckels,  and  Beurr^s,  our  melt- 
ing Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  modem  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  everything  that  can  be  desired  to  give  a 
paradisiacal  richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yot  there  are  many 
in  utter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  ^ho  seem  to  live 
under  some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden. 

Happily,  the  nimiber  is  every  day  lessening.     America  is  a 
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younp  orchard,  but  when  the  planting  of  frnitrtrees  in  one  of  the 
newest  States  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year ;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  annually,  than  are  raised  in  all  France;  when  Ame- 
rican apples,  in  large  quantities,  command  double  prices  in  Eu- 
ropean markets;  there  is  little  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  of  fruit 
In  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  every  man  may,  literally,  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  its  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  When  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  th^  gainers.  Otherwise 
I  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  one 
of  his  friends.  "K  possible,"  said  he,  "have  a  good  orchard. 
I  know  a  clergyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump- 
ling8.»{!) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  to 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide  them 
in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  for  me  to  present  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
that  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  value,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  brief. 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varieties ;  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  are  highly  valuable  for  every 
part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  merits 
of  some  sorts.  Those  which  succeed  perf3ctly  in  one  section, 
are  sometimes  ill-adapted  to  another.  And,  finally,  one  needs 
some  accurate  description  to  know  when  a  variety  comes  into 
bearing,  if  its  fruit  is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifferent 
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land,  in  order  to  avoid  procaring  it  agaiiu  Hence  the  nnmbei 
of  Tarieties  of  fruit  that  are  admitted  here.  Little  by  little  I 
have  tmnmoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  qniet  court,  tested 
them  as  &r  as  possible,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  most 
impartial  judgment  upon  them.  The  verdicts  wiU  be  found  in 
the  following  pages. 

From  thia  great  accumulation  of  names^  Pomology  has  be- 
come an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  large  collectors  will  best  understand  the  difiSculty — nay,  the 
impoesibility  of  making  a  work  like  this  perfect 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  been  steadily  directed 
for. the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
contains,  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast 
confusion  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  varie- 
ty, has  been  by  careful  comparison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relative  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  So- 
ciety a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  labours,  and  to  the 
Bcienoe  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its 
fruit-department,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bear- 
ing the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  known  abroad,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
render  universal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
names,  so  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  surrounded  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  hereafter 
avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  have  now  been  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  in  this  climate,  de- 
duced from  actual  experience,  are  here  given  to  the  public.  To 
our  native  and  local  fruits  especial  care  has  also  been  devoted. 
Not  only  have  most  of  the  noted  sorts  been  proved  in  the  gar- 
^exm  here, but  I  have  had  specimens  before  me  for  comparison,  tho 
growth  of  no  lei  than  fourteen  of  the  different  States.  There 
are  still  many  sorts,  nominally  fine,  which  remain  to  be  coUect- 
wl,  compared,  and  proved;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  dc- 
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serye  a  place  in  fature  editions.  To  the  kindness  of  pcmplo 
gists  in  varioos  sections  of  the  country  I  must  trust  for  the 
detection  of  errors  in  the  present  volume,  and  for  information  of 
really  valuable  new  varieties.* 

Of  the  descriptions  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitals,  fol« 
lowed  by  the  authorities — that  is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  given  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  synont/meSj  or  lo- 
cal names,  by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known  in  various  coun- 
tries or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  429,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Flemish  Bbautt.  lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  Flandres.  |      Poire  Davy. 
Bosch  Kouvelle.     |     Imptotrice  de  Franoeb 
Boach.  I      Fondant  Du  Boia 

BoBO  Sire.  |      Boschpeer. 

Benrre  Spence  {erronocnuly). 

By  this  is  signified,  first,  that  Flemish  Bbautt  is  the 
standard  name  of  the  pear ;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ- 
ously described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the  * 
others — synonymes — are  various  local  names  by  which  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  also  known  in  various  places ;  and,  lastly,  that 
by  the  latter  name — Beurre  Spence — it  is  incorrectly  known 
in  some  collections,  this  name  belonging  to  another  distinct 
pear. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  of  the  chief  points  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  synonymous 
names  are  given — since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  different 
catalogues  issued  here  and  abroad,  suppose  that  all  ten  of  the 
above  are  different  varieties — when  they  are  really  all  different 
names  for  a  single  pear.  In  this  record  of  8ynon3rmcs,  I  have, 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Lon- 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  varieties,  espedallj 

from  the  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well-known  kinds,  slighUj  altered  in 

appearance  by  new  soil  and  different  climate.    A  new  variety  must  poasesi 

very*  superior  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  regard,  now  that  we  have  so  many 

'  fruits  in  our  collections. 
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don   Horticaltund  Society,  and   added   all  the  additional  in- 
formation in  my  own  possession. 

Many  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
outline.  I  have  chosen  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  form  of  a  fruit,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  mere  outline  of  a  fruity  like  a  profile  of  the  human  &ce,  will 
often  be  found  more  characteristic  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
in  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  all  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  here.  They  are  from  specimens  mostly 
below  the  average  size.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  choose  the 
largest  and  finest  fruits  for  illustration — a  practice  very  likely 
to  mislead.  I  believe  the  general  character  is  better  ez-^ 
pressed  by  specimens  of  medium  size,  or  rather  bel«w  it 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume. But  to  the  following  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  for  specimens  of  fruits  to  solve 
existing  doubts. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, J.  P.  Gushing,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  and  C.  M.  Ho- 
vey,  of  Boston ;  John  C,  Lee,  J.  M.  Ives,  the  late  Robert  Man- 
ning and  his  son  R.  Manning,  of  Salem ;  and  Otis  Johnson,  of 
Lynn. 

In  Connecticut,  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Hartford ;  Mr.  S.  Ly- 
«man,  of  Manchester;  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thomp- 
son. 

In  New  York,  to  Messrs.  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora ;  J.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon ;  Luther  Tucker,  and  Isaac  Denniston,  of 
Albany;  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh ;  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
of  Rochester :  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham ;  C.  Downing,  of  New- 
burgh;  and  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  of  Staten  Island. 

In  Ohio,  to  Professor  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Hildreth,  of 
Marietta ;  and  Messrs.  N.  Longworth,  C.  W.  Elliott,  and  A.  H. 
Ernst,  of  Cincinnati. 

In  Indiana,  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indianapolis.  In 
New  Jersey,  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  and  J 
W.  Hayes,  of  Newark.     In   Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Frederick 
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BrowD,  and  Col.  Carr,  of  Philadelphia.  In  Maryland,  to  lioyd 
N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  In  G<K>igiay  to  James  Camak 
Esq.,  of  Athens. 

A.  J.  D. 
Highland  GARDSinSy      ) 

Jfmbvrgh,  JT.  T^  May,  IMBL       I 
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Ik  preparing  this  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  "  Froita 
and  Frait  Trees  of  America,"  no  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  general  principles  of  cultivation  and  propagation,  and  bnt 
little  in  the  descriptions  of  those  varieties  that  are  retained ;  but 
some,  after  repeated  trial,  having  proved  unworthy  of  general 
cultivation,  have  been  reduced  and  put  in  a  class  of  inferior 
sorts ;  some  of  which,  however,  have  advocates,  and  succeed  in 
particular  soils  and  localities. 

Many  new  ones  of  "very  good"  and  "best"  quality  have 
been  added ;  some  well  ptoved,  and  others  partially  so,  requir- 
ing more  time  to  give  their  true  merits ;  some  giving  promise 
of  excellence,  others  may  prove,  when  fully  tested,  but  of  in- 
ferior value. 

Something  has  been  done  towards  ascertaining  synonymes 
and  identifying  disputed  varieties^  and  great  numbers  of  speci- 
mens compared  from  various  sources;  but  it  requires  much 
'time  and  long-continued  examinations  to  accomplish  even  a 
little  by  private  individuals,  where  there  is  so  much  confusion 
as  now  exists.  Order  and  accuracy  can  only  be  arrived  at 
when  the  diflferent  varieties  are  well  grown  in  the  same  soil 
and  locality,  which  could  only  be  realized  in  an  experimental 
garden  on  a  large  scale. 

To  the  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  kindly  ^mished  notes  and  specimens  of  numerous  fruits, 
we  tender  our  acknowledgments. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  John  Milton  Earl,  Samuel  Colton, 
George  A.  Chamberlain,  and  George  Jacques,  Worcester ;  J. 
C.  Stone,  Shrewsbury ;  F.  Burr,  Hingham  ;  Asa  Clement, 
Lowell;    Willis  P.  Sargent,  West  Amesbury;   O.  V.  Hills, 
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Leominster ;  Dr.  L.  W.  Puffer,  North  Bridgewater ;  Joel  Enapp 
Sutton ;  and  Joseph  Merrill,  Danveraport. 

In  CJonnecticut,  to  S.  D.  Pardee  and  Prof.  Eli  Ives,  New 
Haven ;  Sheldon  Moore,  Kensington ;  George  Seymour,  Nor- 
walk ;  G.  W.  Gager,  Sharon,  and  P.  S.  Beers,  South ville. 

In  Vermont,  to  Chauncey  Goodrich  and  Rev.  John  Wheeler, 
Burlington ;  J.  M.  Eetchum,  Brandon ;  G.  W.  Harman,  Ben- 
nington ;  Buel  Landon,  Grand  Isle,  and  Albert  Bresee,  Hub- 
bardton. 

In  New  York,  to  Dr.  James  Fountain,  Jefferson  Valley; 
S.  P.  Carpenter,  New  Rochelle ;  William  R.  Prince,  Flushing ; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Grant)  A.  Saul,  Newburgh ;  J.  G.  Sickles,  Stnyvesant ; 
Eiisha  Dorr  and  Profl  James  Hall,  Albany  ;  J.  W.  Bailey, 
Plattsburgh ;  J.  Battey,  Eeeseville ;  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton ; 
Matthew  Mackie,  Clyde ;  Isaac  Hildreth,  Watkins  ;  T.  C. 
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FRUITS    AND   FRUIT   TREES 


CHAPTER  L 

THB   PRODUOnON   07   NSW  TAIUSTIXB   OF  FRUIT. 

^  Ih  our  surrey  of  the  cultnre  of  fruits  let  us  begin  at  the  be> 
ginniiig.  Gradual  amelioration,  and  the  skilful  practice  of  tlie 
crdtiYator,  have  so  filled  our  orchards  and  gardens  with  good 
froitSy  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  types 
from  which  these  delicious  products  hare  sprung. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  amid  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  yege- 
tation  of  that  great  natural  hothouse,  nature  offers  to  man,  almost 
without  care,  the  most  refreshing,  the  most  delicious,  and  the 
moat  nutritive  fruits.  The  Plantain  and  Banana,  excellent 
either  raw  or  cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  upon 
a  rood  of  ground  the  sustenance  of  a  £unily ;  the  refreshing 
Ouaya  and  Sapodilla;  the  nutritious  Bread-fruit;  such  are  the 
natural  fruit  trees  of  those  glowing  climates.  Indolently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreshing  coolness  both 
from  their  ever-verdant  canopy  of  leaves,  and  their  juicy  fruits, 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  patient  and  skilful  cul- 
tivator. 

But,  in  the  temperate  climates,  nature  wears  a  harsher  and 
sterner  aspect  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  visited  not  only 
by  ffenial  warmth  and  sunshine^  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  ice  and  snow;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  sprinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  cherries,  and 
festooned  with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  native  firuits,  which  at  first  offer  so  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  nevertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  varieties. 
Destmed  in  these  climates  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  find  man  ameliorating  and  tnoisforming  her. 

Transplanted  into  a  warmer  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
soil,  reared  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  alow  degrees  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Golden  I^ppin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  oecomes  a 
Bergamotte  or  a  Beurr6,  the  Almond  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness, 
and  the  dry  and  flavorless  Peach  is  at  length  a  tempting  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  a 
climate  where  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  the 
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2  PRODUCTION   OF   JsTEW    VARIBTIXe. 

miasViSrtHorns'ftiid^Ib^V^^^^'^^^  the  oardknbb  ariaes  and 
forces  nature  to  yield  to  his  art 

These  improved  sorts  of  fruit  which  man  every  where  causes 
to  share  his  civilization,  bear,  aknost  equally  widi  himself  the 
impress  of  an  existence  removed  from  the  natural  state.  When 
reared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  a 
wilder  form,  and  it  seems  only  charice  when  a  new  seedling  ia 
equal  to,  or  surpasses  its  parent.  Removed  fix>m  their  natural 
form,  these  artificially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
diseases  and  to  decay.  From  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-garden, 
with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  means 
of  continuing  the  sort ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm  bor- 
ders, deeper  soils,  and  all  its  various  refinements  of  art  and  culture. 

In  the  whole  range  of  cares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  the 
garden,  there  is  nothing  more  truly  interesting  than  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  fruit  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  that  the  lover  of  good  fruit  usually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
garden  and  orchard  with  fine  fi^t  trees.  Raising  new  varieties 
IS  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
mode  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The  novice  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per- 
hapS)  ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifferent  apples.  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  many  blanks  to  the  prizes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more  certain  mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  springs 
up  a  new  and  delicious  sort,  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  tri^s 
after  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fruit,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  common  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create — for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation — an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which 
originate  in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  found  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result 

Besides  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  ga^ 
dens,  have  not  been  originated  at  random  and  by  chance  efforts. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pomologists  have  devoted  years 
to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  fniit  trees  by  seeds,  and 
have  attamed  if  not  certain  results,   at  least  some  general 
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laws,  which  greatly  assist  us  in  this  process  of  amelioration. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genus  of  trees  consists  of  one  or  more 
tpeoM^  or  strongly  marked  individual  sorts ;  as,  for  example,  the 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  more 
strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  diflferent  species  of  cherry, 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  sour  cherry,  the  mazzard  cherry, 
<&:c  These  species^  in  their  naturcU  siate^  exactly  reproduce 
themselves ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  "  come  the  same" 
from  seed.  This  they  have  done  for  centuries,  and  doubtless 
will  do  forever,  so  long  as  they  exist  under  natural  circumstan- 
ces only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  species  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  Ion?  as  we  culti- 
vate that  individual  tree,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  imape  of  suck- 
er, graft,  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  altered.  It 
may,  indeed,  through  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth ;  it  will  probably  produce  larger  leaves  and  fruit; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  fruit  in  textui*e,  color  or  taste. 
It  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

The  process  of  amelioration  begins  with  a  new  generation,  and 
by  sowing  the  seeds.  Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re- 
fuse to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variation 
by  seed ;  but  all  fruitrtrees  and  many  others,  are  easily  domestic 
catedy  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

K  we  sow  a  Quantity  of  seed  in  garden  soil  of  the  common 
black  mazzard  cnerry,  {Cerasus  avium,)  we  shall  find  that,  in  the 
leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  ntany  of  the  seedlings  do  not  entire- 
ly resemble  the  original  speci  ;h.  When  they  come  into  bearing, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  ffreat  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
differing  from  the  original  type,  (the  mazzard,)  constitutes  a 
new  variety  ;  though  only  a  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
perior to  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re- 
production is  frequently  repeated,  is  the  cnange  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased.  It  is  likely  indeed,  that 
to  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  mazzard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original  species  would 
be  very  few ;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  some 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  state,  though 
still  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety ,  which  has  moved  out  oi 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form,  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process.  The  fixed 
original  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety 
which  we  have  createa,  hns  always  afterwards  some  tendency  to 
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make  farther  departures  from  the  original  form.  It  is  true  that 
all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will  still  retain  a  likeness  to  the 
parent,  but  a  few  will  differ  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seizing 
upon  those  which  show  symptoms  of  variation,  that  the  improver 
of  y^table  races  founds  his  hopes. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  the  same  from  seed.  This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  sporty  (as  gardeners  term  it]|  into  numberless 
varieties  is  greatest  Thus,  to  return  to  cherries,  the  Kentish  or 
common  pie-cherry  is  one  species,  and  the  small  black  mazzard 
another,  and  although  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  each  of 
these  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like- 
ness of  the  species  retained.  From  the  first  we  may  have  the 
large  and  rich  Mayduke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious Black-Hearts ;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  duke 
cherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  foliage,  and,  in  the  fruit,  some- 
thing of  the  same  flavor,  shape  and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  heart  cherries  the  broad  leaves  and  lofty  growth 
of  the  mazzard.  So  too,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus ;  but  though  the  English  goose- 
berry growers  have  rai^  thousands  of  now  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen^s  eggs,  and  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  color,  yet  their  efforts  with  the  gooseberry 
have  not  produced  any  thing  resembling  the  common  currant 

Why  do  not  varieties  prince  the  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  we  plant  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage  f  This  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
the  practical  gardener,  while  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  &ct 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  physiologists  will  under* 
take  to  answer  this  query  fully.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.  They  are  the  artificial  productions  of  our 
culture.  They  have  always  a  tendency  to  improve^  but  they 
have  also  anotiber  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  natural^ 
or  wild  ataU,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt>"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
"•  that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms.''  Be- 
tween these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  firom 
nature,  and  the  other  impressed  by  culture,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny  of  varieties  always  to  reappear  in  the 
same  form. 

Again,  our  American  farmers,  who  raise  a  number  of  kinds 
of  Indian  com,  very  well  know  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
sorts  distinct,  they  must  grow  them  in  different  fields.  Without 
this  precaution  they  find  on  planting  the  seeds  produced  on  the 
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yeQow  com  plantSi  that  thej  have  the  next  season  a  progenj; 
not  of  yellow  com  alone,  but  composed  of  every  color  and  size, 
yellow,  white  and  black,  laige  and  small,  upon  the  &nn.  Now 
many  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  have  a  similar  power  of 
intermixing  with  each  other  while  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
poUen  of  their  flowers,  carried  through  the  air,  by  the  action 
of  bees  and  other  causes.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  considering  this  factf  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  pUmt- 
ing  the  different  varieties  of  plum  or  of  cherry  together  in  a 
ffitfden  or  orchard,  must  have  upon  the  constancy  of  habit  in 
me  seedlings  of  such  fruits. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
to  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedling,  to  find  it,  perhaps,  wholly  different  in  most 
respects.  This  is  the  influence  of  graflxng.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
found  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plum  or  a  peach,  which 
will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself  &<Hn  seed.  From  some  foi^ 
innate  circumstances  in  its  origin,  unknown  to  us,  this  sort,  in 
becoming  unproved,  sdll  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  theliatu- 
ral  or  wud  form,  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this ;  fine  firuit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  established  the  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  the  sort  But  wh^n  a  graft  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producing  the  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  flJl  other  worked  trees,  llie  stock  exorcises  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  tho  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  becomes  like  its  feUows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  life. 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practise  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  fruits — those 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest  In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware,  that 
the  chances  are  generally  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  obtain- 
ing any  new  variety  of  great  excellence.  Before  we  offer  any 
advice  on  rearing  seedlings  let  us  examine  briefly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  distinguished  horticulturists  abroad,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever; Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  Van  Mom  Tkewry. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  1823,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit.  His 
perseverance  was  indefatigable,  ard  experimenting  mainly  on 
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Pears,  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  immense  number  of  neyr 
varieties,  of  high  excellence.  The  Beurr6  Diel,  De  Louvain, 
Frederic  of  Wurtemberg,  Ac,  are  a  few  of  the  many  weU 
known  sorts  which  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  labours. 

The  Van  Mons  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products ;  the  aim  of  nature,  in  a 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
perfect  seeds  for  continuing  the  species.  It  is  the  object  of  cul- 
ture therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation ; 
to  lessen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree;  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
seeds ;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
flesh  or  pulp. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
return  by  their  seeds  towaixls  a  wild  state. 

This  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
old  fruit-trees.  And  "  the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
variety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Van  Mons,  "the  nearer  will  the 
seedlings,  raised  from  it,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  retrograde,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfection  in  fruits.  "When 
this  point  is  reached,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion  will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  reared  from 
seeds  of  an  indifierent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  good 
fruit  mostly  yield  inferiour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties of  bad  finiit,  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  geiu- 
rations^  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit. 

With  these  premises.  Dr.  Van  Mons  begins  by  gathering  his 
seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  quality,  except  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  variation  ;  thai 
is  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort.  These  he 
BOWS  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlingt 
until  they  attain  suflScient  size  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  theii 
character.  He  then  selects  those  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  firuit  Not  discouraged  at  finding  most  of  them  of  mediocre 
quality,  though  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  first 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  and  sows  them  again.  The  next 
generation  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  than  the  first,  and 
shows  a  greater  number  of  promising  traits.  Gathering  imme- 
diately, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fiitii  generation,  uninterruptedly, 
from  the  original  sort.  Each  generation  he  finds  to  come  n;ore 
quickly  into  oearing  than  the  previous  ones,  (the  5th  sowing  of 
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pears  fnutiDg  at  three  years,)  and  to  produce  a  greater  nmnbei 
of  valnable  varieties ;  until  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  found  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  time  to 
attain  perfection^  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  fruit 
through  five  generations,  j^pples  he  found  needed  but  four  racea. 
and  peachea,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits,  were  brought 
to  perfection  in  three  successive  reproductions  from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theoiy 
that,  in  order  to  improve  the  fniit,  we  must  subdue  or  €nfeM$ 
the  original  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers  his  fruit  before  mlly  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  young  seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  ue  trees,  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  be  produced  by  their 
first  froit ;  aod,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
variation,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons*  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
varieties  of  fr^it  It  has  never  obtained  much  &vour  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  l&ely  to  come  into  very  genenU  use  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  closely  founded 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fine  varieties 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  successive 
{^productions  from  the  seed  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  uie  constant  springing  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  whicn  is  every  day 
growing  more  frequent,  is  given  with  much  apparent  force  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory.  The  first  colo- 
nists here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
the  best  old  varieties  of  frnits,  were  surprised  to  find  their  seed- 
lings producing  only  very  inferior  fruits.  These  seedlings  had 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  By 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene- 
rations, we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  finest  apples, 

*  "  I  have  found  this  art  to  consist  in  regenerating  in  a  direct  line  of 
descent,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  an  impoving  variety,  taking  care  that 
there  be  no  interval  between  the  generations.  To  sow,  to  re-sow,  to  sow 
again,  to  sow  perpetually,  in  short  to  do  nothing  bat  sow,  is  the  practice 
to  be  pursued,  and  which  cannot  be  departed  from ;  and  in  short  this  is  the 
whole  secret  of  tlie  art  I  have  employed."— Van  Mons*  Arbrea  Fruiiien, 
I.  p.  223. 
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pean,  peaches,  and  plums.  According  to  Dr.  Van  Mons,  had 
this  process  been  continued  umnterrupUdly^  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  have  been  necessary  for 
the  production  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  how  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
oth^r  hemisphere,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Buhamel  of  France,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
years  without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  These 
seeds  were  from  trees  of  old  varieties  of  fruit 

The  American  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  a  great  advantage  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
time  for  the  amelioration  of  fruits  b^  this  system.  He  will 
see  that,  as  most  of  our  American  vaneties  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  repeated,  he 
has  before  him*  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess in  progre^ ;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  de  novOj 
was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole  life.  Neariy  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary n>r  him  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  ^before  they 
are  frilly  ripe,)  from  a  wedling  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
oung — ^must  be  on  its  own  root  (not  mfted  Q  and  it  must  be  a 
lealthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  heidthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
scarcely  have  to  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fine 
fruit  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  common- 
ly cultivated.  On  the  otner  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  ^c,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  before  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  judging  from  what 
we  see  in  progress,  we  have  every  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  raising  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid — 
1st,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees ;  2d,  those  of  grafted  fruit  trees ; 
and  3d,  that  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  when  we 
gather  our  seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  which  is  itself  ra- 
Sier  a  perfecting  than  a  perfect  fruit 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that^  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory, 
in  this  country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellence  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  bv  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence  s  Favounte,  and  the  Columbia  plums,  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Gage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varieties. 

Such  arc  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  Belgiati 
mode.  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  scientific  process — cross-breeding;  a  mode  almost 
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niiivasalij  pnrsQed  now  bj  skilfol  cnltivators,  in  producing 
new  and  fines  varieties  of  plants ;  and  which  Mr.  Knight,  the 
most  distinguished  horticulturist  of  the  age,  so  successfvmy  prac- 
tised on  froit  trees. 

Cros9-^>reeding, 

In  the  bloesoms  of  fhiitrtrees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  the 
seed  18  the  offipring  of  the  Btamens  and  pistilj  whidi  may  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  removing 
out  of  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  parents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruity  and 
dusting  the  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  suffi- 
ciently simple,  bnt  which  has  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  seeds 
prodnced.  It  is  only  within  about  filly  years  that  cross-breeding 
has  been  practised ;  but  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  dimpses  into  every  dark  comer  of  human  know- 
ledge, finely  foreshadowed  it  '*  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find  it  out>  for  so  you 
may  have  grea;t  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 

In  figure  1,  is  shown  the  blossom  of  the 
Cherry.  The  central  portion,  a,  connected 
directly  with  the  youn^  fruit,  is  the  piatiL 
The  numerous  surrounding  threads,  &,  are  the 
^atameTis,  The  summit  of  the  stamen  is  called 
the  anther,  and  secretes  thepowdeiy  substance 
called  pollen.  The  pistil  nas  at  its  base  the 
embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  stigma. 
The  use  of  the  stamens*  is  to  fertilize  the  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  tiie  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  fiie  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus, 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  cross-breeding,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  was  raised  from  the  Green  Gage,  impreg- 
nated by  the  Mi^num  Bonum,  or  Egg  plum ;  and  the  Elton 
cheriy,  from  the  Bigarrieu,  impregnated  oy  the  White  Heart* 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  always  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  habits  of  the  female  parent  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

*  The  seedlings  gometimes  moet  resemble  one  parent  aometinies  the  other  ; 
but  more  freqaentlj  share  the  qualities  of  both.  Mr.  Coxe  describes  an 
Apple,  a  cross  between  a  Newtown  Pippin  and  a  Russet,  the  fruit  of  which 
resembled  externally  at  one  end  the  Ruaset  and  at  the  other  the  Pippin, 
and  the  flavour  at  either  end  correspondod  exactly  with  the  character  of  the 
tucterionr 
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whose  cliaracter  is  most  permanent,  impresses  its  form  most  for- 
cibly on  the  offspring. 

The  process  of  obtaining  cross-bred  seeds  of  fruit  trees  is  very 
easily  performed.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  blooms 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  race,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  upon  it  not  yet  fully  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers. 
The  next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  we 
collect  with  a  caraePs  hair  brush,  the  pollen  from  a  fully  blown 
flower  of  the  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applying 
the  pollen  and  leaving  it  upon  the  stigma  or  point  of  the  pistil. 
If  your  trees  are  much  exposed  to  those  busy  little  meddlers, 
the  bees,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of 
thin  gauze,  or  they  will  perhaps  get  beforehand  with  you  in 
your  experiments  in  cross-breeding.  Watch  the  blossoms  closely 
as  they  open,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  essential  points  in 
the  operation  are  ;  1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before 
they  have  matured  sufficiently  to  fertilize  the  pistil ;  and  2d,  to 
apply  the  pollen  when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  powdery,) 
and  while  the  stigma  is  moist.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable 
the  amateur  to  judge  of  these  points. 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  cross-bred  plant  or  fruit  is  a  sub-variety 
raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.  There  arc, 
however,  certain  species,  nearly  allied,  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing each  other.  The  offspring  in  this  case  is  called  a  hybrid, 
or  mule,  and  does  not  always  produce  perfect  seeds.  •*  This 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.  Thus 
the  different  species  of  Strawberry,  of  the  gourd  or  melon  family, 
intermix  with  the  greatest  facility,  there  being  a  great  accord- 
ance between  them  in  general  structure,  and  constitution.  But 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
apple,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant  And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  their  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  this  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  different  genera.  All  the  stories  that  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
roses  and  black  currants,  and  the  liKe,  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
very  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
and  especially  in  florists'  flowers,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
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extent  The  ^reat  number  of  new  and  beautiful  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  FachsiaS|  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  so 
splendid  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  form,  owe  their  origin  to  care- 
fol  cross-breeding. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fruits  it  is  by  far  the  most  certain,  and 
satis&ctory  process  jet  discovered.  Its  results  are  more  speed- 
ily obtained,  and  correspf  nd  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
those  procured  by  successive  reproduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  it  is 
onl^  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  koown  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  we 
have  a  very  early,  but  insipid  and  worthless  sort  of  pear,  and 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavoar, 
we  should  fertilize  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  of  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed- 
lines  produced,  we  should  look  for  early  pears  of  good  quality 
and  at  least  for  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  nude.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  out  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  for  a  larger  pear 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavour,  we  must  fertilize  the  first  with 
the  pollen  of  a  large  and  handsome  sort.  If  we  desire  to  im- 
part the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must  look 
out  for  a  late  variety,  whether  of  good  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  cross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort  If  we  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  firuit,  we  must  undertake  a  cross 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort ;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilization  are  not  found  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  nearly  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  we 
shall  be  most  succes^iil  in  obtaining  precisely  all  we  hope  for 
in  the  new  rac6,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  cross-bred 
seedlings ;  some  of  which  may  be  inferiour,  as  well  as  some 
superiour  to  the  parents.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cro^ 
several  flowers  at  once  on  the  same  plant,  when  a  single  blossom 
does  not  produce  a  number  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  heie,  that  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  flrst  fruits  of  a  seedling  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  require  a  considerable  age  before  their 
best  qualities  develop  themselves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  secretions,  either 
for  flower,  or  fi-uit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  first  fruit  of 
the  Black  Eagle  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
was  pronounced  worthless  when  first  exhibited  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  its  quality  now  proves  that  the  tree  was 
not  then  of  suflScient  age  to  produce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PBOPAGATIOK  OF  TABISTIX8.     ORAFTIKG.      BUBlHirG.     CUTTZ1I08 
LATSBS   AKD   BUCKXB8. 

After  haviog  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  fruity  which 
in  onr  hands  is  perhaps  only  a  single  tree,  and  which,  as  we 
have  abeady  shown,  seldom  produces  the  same  from  seed,  the 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continue  this  variety  in  ezisteDce,  and 
how  to  increase  and  extend  it,  so  that  other  sardens  and  coun* 
tries  may  possess  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  I^is  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  uie  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  continuation  of 
varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

Grafting  and  budding  are  the  means  in  most  common  use  for 
popagating  fruit  trees.  They  are,  in  &ct,  nothing  more  than 
inserting  upon  one  tree,  the  moot  or  bud  of  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  inay  unite  and  form  a  new  compound.  No 
person  having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  be  unable  to  per- 
form these  operations,  as  they  are  capable  of  effecting  transfor- 
mations and  improvements  in  all  trees  and  shrubs,  no  less  valu- 
able, than  they  are  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Qrafiing  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  havmffbeen  well  known 
and  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeed, 
describe  a  gi*eat  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
the  &nciful  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French, 
who  are  most  expert  in  grafting,  practise  occasionally  more 
than  fifty  modes,  and  within  a  few  years  have  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  grafting  annual  plants,  such  as  the  tomato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  like. 

The  usei  of  grafting,  and  budding^  as  applied  to  fruit  treesi 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  varieties. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  fully 
grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  by  heading-in  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  finest  fruit,  on  a  fonnerly 
worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  forei^  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  more 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of  the  same  species  na> 
tive  to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  to 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour- 
able by  grafting  on  another  species  more  hardy ;  as  in  a  oool 
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dimate  and  damp  strong  soil,  by  working  the  Peach  on  the 
Plnm. 

4.  To  render  dwarf  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  by  grafting  theni  on 
mutable  stocks  of  slower  growth,  as  in  the  case  <^  the  Pear  on 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the  paradise  stock,  dec 

5.  By  grafting  several  kinds  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  able  to 
have  a  saccession  of  fniit^from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  ^rden. 

6.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of 
such  as  are  a  Ions  time  in  producing  fmit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  mil  grown,  or  mature  beanng  trees.  Thus  a 
seedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in 
a  dozen  yean,  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  grafted  on  l£e  extremity  of  tiie  bearing  branches  of  a 
mature  tree. 

The  proper  time  for  grafHTig  fruit  trees  is  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion,  which  commences  earliest  with  the 
Cherry  and  Plum,  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre- 
cise time  of  course  varies  with  the  season  and  tiie  climate,  but 
is  generally  comprised  from  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  which  suffers  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu- 
ally grafted  until  it  is  in  lea£  The  most  &vourable  weather  fer 
grafting  is  a  mild  atmosphere  with  occasional  showers. 

The  scions  are  generally  selected  previously ;  as  it  is  found 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  grafting  by  scions,  that  success  is  more 
complete  when  the  stodc  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — the  sap  in  a  more  active  state  than  in  the 
scion.  To  secure  this,  we  usually  cut  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  winter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  burying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  place,  or  keeping 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  ^  we  commence  grafting,  when 
they  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  from  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  shoots  growing  near  the  centre 
or  top  of  the  tree.  Scions  from  sickly  and  unhealthy  branches 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  state.  Scions  taken  from  the  lower  bearing  branches 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  so 
handsome  a  shape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upright  shoots  near  the  centre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Nurserymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  in  the  nursery-rows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
than  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

27ie  stock  for  grafling  upon,  is  generally  a  tree  which  haa 
been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  grafted,  as  success  is  much  less  certain  on  newly  moved 
troes. 
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In  the  case,  however,  of  very  small  trees  or  stocks,  which  ara 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  Apple  in  American  nurseries,  the  stocks  are 
grafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  put  away  care- 
fully in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  sprint ;  but  this 
method  is  only  successful  when  the  root  is  small,  and  when  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  taken  off,  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  graft  with  nourishment 

The  tlieory  of  grafting  is  based  on  the  power  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  organizable  matter  of  growing  wood.  When 
the  parts  are  placed  nicely  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
stock  passes  into  and  sustains  life  in  the  scion ;  the  buds  of  the 
latter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son, begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  matter,  which, 
passing  through  the  newly  granulated  substance  of  the  parts  in 
contact,  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  "  If,"  says  De 
Candolle,  ^^  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analoOT 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  thrive,  though 
the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  albumen  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting,  the  organic 
union  does  not  operate ,  the  scion  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  fails." 

Grafting  therefore  is  confined  within  certain  limits.  A  scion 
from  one  tree  will  not,  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  every 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
short,  only  successful  in  budding  or  grafting  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species^ 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  different  sorts  of  Apple ;  next  with 
the  different  species  of  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  union  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  as  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — which  die  after  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  boasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  by  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
of  modem  times,  have  clearly  proved  that  although  we  may, 
once  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assort^ 
unions,  yet  the  graft  invariably  dies  after  a  few  months'  growth  * 

The  range  in  gi-afdng  or  budding,  for  fruit  trees  in  ordinary 

*  The  classical  horticulturist  will  not  fail  to  recall  to  mind  Plioy's  account 
of  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  Lucullus,  grafted  in  such  a  manuer  as  to  bear 
Olives,  Almonds,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  was  some  ingenious  deception — as  to  this  day  the 
Italian  gardeners  pretend  to  sell  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c,  growing  to- 
gether and  grafted  on  Oranges  and  Pomegranates.  Tliis  is  ingeniously 
managed,  for  a  short-lived  effect,  by  introducing  the  stems  of  these  smaller 
plants  through  a  hole  bored  up  the  centre  of  the  stock  of  the  trees — their 
roots  being  in  the  same  soil,  and  their  stems,  which  after  a  Uttle  growli) 
fill  up  these  holes,  appearing  as  if  really  grafted. 
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culture,  is  as  the  following;  Apples,  on  apple  or  crab  seedlinge 
for  orchards  (standards,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarfs ; 
Pears,  on  pear  seedlings  for  common  culture,  or  Quince  stocks 
for  dwarfe,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clayey  soils ;  Peaches, 
on  their  own  seedlings  for  standards  or  for  orchards;  on  Almonds, 
for  hot  and  dry  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  moist  soils,  or  to 
secure  them  against  the  worm ;  Apricots,  on  Plum  stocks,  to 
render  them  hardy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  worked  on  the 
Peach  or  Plum;  and  Cherries  on  mazzard  seedlings;  or  some- 
times on  the  perfumed  Cherry  for  dwarfe. 

The  manual  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  in 
a  very  easy  and  complete  manner  when  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  scion.  In  this  case,  which  is 
called  eplice  grafting^  it  is  only  necessary  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut,  upwards  on  the  stock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  5,  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  other,  to  bind  them  nnnly 
together  with  a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  the 
wound  entirely  with  grafting  clav  or  wax,  and  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
neatest  modes,  the  whole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once;  leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.  But,  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  perfectly  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somewhat^ 
and  requires  more  skill.  The  method  in  most  com- 
Fig.  2.  mon  use  to  cover  all  difBculties,  is  called  tongue 
SpUee  grafting,  grafting. 

We  may  remark  here  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  owing  to 
their  large  pith,  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting. 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
consists  in  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
its  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  two 
years  old  wood  which  is  much  firmer.  The 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  with  a 
dove-tail  notch  5,  into  which  the  scion  is  i 
fitted 

Tongue  grafting^  (ox  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly   splice-grafting,  except, 
instead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  two  together  more  firmly.    In  order     jf^^  3  ^j^ 
to  understand  this  method  let  us  explain  it  a  lit-  grafting  the  peack 
tie  in  det^. 
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Fig.  8.     Ibngue-i^rafling^  progressive  stages. 

Having  chosen  your  stock  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  off  at  the 
point  where,  a,  it  appears  best  to  fix  the  graft.  If  the  stock  is 
quite  small,  it  may  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  very  sharp  knife^  make  a  smooth  cut  upwards,  6, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  Next  make  a  slit  from  the  top  of 
this  cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  c,  taking  out  a 
thin  tongue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so 
as  to  have  three  buds;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single 
smooth  sloping  cut,  e,  about  the  same  length  as  that  on  the  stock, 
and  make  the  tongue  upward,  /,  to  fit  in  the  downward  slit  of  the 
stock.  Now  apply  the  scion  accurately  to  the  stock,  making  the 
inner  bark  of  the  scion  Jit  exactly  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  at 
least  on  one  side,  g.  Without  changing  their  position,  tie  them 
together  carefully  with  a  piece  of  bass-matting  or  tape,  h.  And 
finally  cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafting-clay  or  wax, 
i.  This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an 
inch  above  and  below,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  thick.  If 
CTafting-wax  is  used,  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an 
inch  thick. 

In  a  month's  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  shoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  the  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  is 
a  small  stock,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourishment,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  is 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  one  or  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  the  middle  of  July,  after  a 
rainy  day,  you  may  remove  the  ball  of  clay,  and,  if  the  graft  is 
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securely  muted,  also  the  bandage ;  and  the  angle  left  at  the  top 
of  the  stock,  a,  ahoald  now  be  cut  off  emoothly,  in  order  to  allow 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatly  over  the  whole 
wound. 

Though  it  is  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama- 
tenr  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  mft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bud  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  stock,  k^  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  /. 
These  buds  attract  the  lismg  sap  to  the  portions  where  they  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  fiicilitate  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them;  the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment* 

Cleft  grafting  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  conmion  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stocks,  or  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  bc^n  headed  back,  and  are  too  largo  for  tongue-rafting. 
The  head  of  the  stock  is  first  cut  over  horizontally 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  A  cleft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  hammer  and  splitting-knife.  The  scion  is  now 
prepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of 
a  wedee  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  Uiicker  on  the  outer  edge.  Opening  the  cleft 
with  the  splitting-knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 

gurpose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
tting  its  inner  baik  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.     When  the  stock  is  lar^e,  it  is 
Fig.  4.         usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fiff.  4.    On  wiUidraw- 
ing  the  chisel,  the  cleft  closes  firmly  on  the  scionsi  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode — ^the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  cleft  grafted 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblique  cut  the  side  of  the 
stock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placed,  and  then  planted  at 
once  in  tiie  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  scion 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  either  to  tie, 
or  clay  Ihe  grafts  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
surface;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

^  In  grafting  large  quantities  of  young  trees  when  stocks  are  scarce,  it  is 
not  an  unusaal  practice  in  some  narseries  to  tongue  or  whip-graft  upon  small 
jnece*  of  roots  of  the  proper  sort  of  tree,  planting  the  same  in  the  earth  as 
soon  as  grafted.  Indeed,  Dr.  Tan  Mons  considers  this  the  most  complete 
of  all  modes^  with  regard  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  grafted  wxi\  Igt, 
because  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  stock  is  used;  and  2d,  because  the  lower 
part  of  the  scion  being  thus  placed  in  the  ground,  after  a  time  it  throws  out 
ftbresfrom  that  portion,  and  so  at  last  is  actually  growing  on  iuown  roota 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  well  ptdverized  soil 
with  great  care  around  the  graft.  Another  way  of  grafting 
apple  stocks,  common  in  sinne  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  back 
almost  to  the  root  This  is  performed  m  winter,  bj  the  fire- 
side— the  CTafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar, in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  the 
graft  just  above  ground. 

Grafting  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  in  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Cut  your  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damp 
cellar  till  want^  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stock 
are  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past — say  about 
the  10th  of  June,  cut  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  the  cleft  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  uie  whole,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  K  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  during  the  first  season,  and  yield  a  &ir  crop  the 
second  year. 

The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  good  success 
at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  ground, 
but  above  ground,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 
account  of  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 
expanded. 

Saddle  grafting^  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
the  scion  and  thinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 
shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fitting  the 
two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue^rafting. 
This  mode  offers  the  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
perfect  Mr.  Knight,  who  practised  it  chiefly 
upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  the  wood  has  been  so 
succulent  and  immature  as  to  preclude  every  hope 
of  success  by  any  other  mode. 
Pig.  6.^  ^  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
Saddk  grafting,  the  scions,  is  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng- 
land after  the  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  separates  readily.  **The  scion,  which  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  nave  one  side  stronger  than  the  other.  This 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  mtroduced  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood ;  while  the  thinner  division  is  fitted  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stock."  The  graft,  thus  placed,  receives  a 
laige  supply  of  the  sustaining  fluid  from  the  stock,  and  the  union 
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18  rapid ;  while  the  wound  on  the  stock  is  speedily  covered  by  a 
new  layer  of  bark  from  that  part  of  the  scion  which  stands 
astride  it 

irrafting  clay  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  third  horse- 
dnnfi^free  from  straw,  and 
two  wnrds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a  little  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking.  Beat  and 
.temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  con-  . 
sistency  as  to  be  easily  put  h 
on  and  shaped  with  the 
hands. 

Grafting  wax  of  excel- 
lent quality  we  have  made 
by  melting  together  three 
parts  of  bees-wax,  three 
parts  of  rosin  and  two  parts 
tallow.  While  yet  warm 
it  may  be  worked  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  water,  like 
shoemaker's  wax,  by  the 
hand.  The  common  graft- 
ing wax  of  the  French  Fig.  6.  SaddU  grafting  large  stocks. 
gi^eners  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with 
a  brush  in  a  fluid  state,  and  is  made  of  half  a  pound  of  pitch, 
half  a  pound  of  bees-wax,  and  a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  to- 
gether. The  second,  which  is  spread  while  warm  on  strips  of 
coarse  cotton,  or  strong  paper,  and  wrapped  directly  about  the 
gnvft,  answering  at  once  to  tie  and  to  protect  it,  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bees-wax,  turpentine  and  resin.  The  grafting  wax 
most  conunonly  used  here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin, 
in.  equal  parts,  or,  as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to 
render  it  pliable. 

Grafting  wax  is  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protection 
than  grafting  clav,  but  the  trifling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  deal  of  wort  is  to  be  done,  accounts  for  its  greater  use  by 
nurserymen,  and  gardeners  generally. 


JBtidding. 

Budding  {inoculating,  of  the  old  authors)  differs  from  common 
grafting  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  effects.  Every  bud  is  a 
distinct  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  favourable 
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circumstances.  In  grafting,  we  use  a  branch,  composed  of  seve- 
ral buds  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark  and  wood ;  while 
in  budding,  we  employ  but  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  small  qaan- 
tity  of  the  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  compared  with  gndtitao^ 
are  so  considerable,  that  in  this  country  it  is  ten  times  iMnnem 
practised.  These  are,  first,  the  mat  rapidity  with  whicn  it  is 
performed ;  a  skilful  budder,  wiu  a  clever  boy-ibllowing  him  to  ' 
tie  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred young  nurseiy  stocks  in  a  day.  2d.  The  more  convenient 
season  at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short 
spring  crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space.  3d.  Being 
able  to  perform  the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case 
of  failure,  which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in  stocks  headed 
down  for  grafting.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  affords,  when 
performed  in  good  season,  of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same 
stock.  To  these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  pre- 
ferred here  for  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
the  like,  as  these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded 
with  great  ease. 

T/^  proper  eeaeon  for  budding  fruit  trees  in  tiiis  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  different 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cots on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples^  Quinces,  Nectarines, 
and  Peaches.  Itees  of  considerable  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  youn^  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera- 
tion is  always,  and  only,  performed  when  the  bark  of 
the  9tock  parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  wood^  and 
when  the  buds  of  the  current  yearns  growth  are  some- 
what plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing  firm. 
Young  stocks  in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty,  are  usually 
plant^  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and  budded  the 
same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencing  you  should  provide  yourself  with 
a  budding  knife.  Fig.  7,  (about  four  and  a  half  inches 
long,)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and  an  ivory 
handle  termmating  in  a  thin  rounded  edge  called  the 
haft^  a,  at  the  other. 

In  choosing  your  buds,  select  thrifty  shoots  that 
have  nearly  done  erowin^,  and  prepare  what  is  called 
a  stUk  of  buds^  Fig.  8,  by  cuttmg  off  a  few  of  the 
imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  be  yet 
too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  smooth  well 
developed  single  buds;  double  buds  being  fruit-buds. 
Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
^foot-stalks  to  remain  for  conveniently  inserting  the 
buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting  about  twelve  or 
y^'i^i^"  fourteen  inches  long,  previously  soaked  in  water  to 
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render  them  sofb  and  pliable,  (or  in  the  abeence  of 
these  sonie  soft  woollen  yam,)  must  also  be  at  hand 
for  tying  the  buds. 

Shield  or  T  badding  is  the  most  M>proYed  mode 
in  all  countries.  A  new  variety  of  this  method  now 
generally  practised  in  this  countiy  we  shall  describe 
nrst  as  being  the  simplest  and  best  mode  for  fruit 
trees. 

American  shield,  budding.  Having  your  stick  of 
buda  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock. 
When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be  near  the  ground, 
and,  if  equally  convenient,  select  also  the  north  side 
of  t^e  stock,  as  less  exposed  to  the  sun.  Make  an 
ujHright  incision  in  the  bark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  top  of  this  make  a  cross 
cut,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a  T.  From  the 
stick  of  buds^  your  knife  being  very  sharp,  cut  a 
liiin,  smooth  slice  of  wood  and  bark  containing  a 
bud.  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  ivory  haft  of  jrour  bud- 
ding knife,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
incision  just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Taking  hold  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf, 
insert  the  bud  under  the  bark,  pushing  it  gently 
down 


Fig.  8. 


to  the  bottom  of  the  incision.  If  the  upper  sHckofhudB. 
portion  of  the  bud  projects  above  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
may  completely  fit,  6.  A  bandage  of  the  soft 
^matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  over  the  whole 
wound,  Fig.  10,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  the  bud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
only  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Clommon  shield  budding ^  Fig.  11,  practised  in 
all  gardens  in  Europe,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  one  respect — ^the  removal  of  the  slice  of 
wood  contained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 
Sig.  9.  AfMHcan  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  hand,  inserting 
Odddbudding,  the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by 
bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight 
jerk,  until  it  is  loosened  from  the  bark ;  always 
taking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re- 
mains behind  to  fiH^)  the  hollow  at  the  base  or  < 
heart  of  the  bud.  The  bud  thus  prepared  is  in- 
serted precisely  as  before  described. 

The  Amencan  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
found  greatly  preferable  to  the  European  mode, 
at  least  for  this  climate.  Many  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  Plums   and  Cherries,  nearly   mature       Pig.  la 
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Fig.  11. 

although    practised 


their  growth,  and  require  to  be  budded  in 
the  hottest  part  of  our  summer.  In  the 
old  method,  the  bud  having  only  a  shield 
of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  the 
heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  heat,  or  dryness,  than  when 
the  slice  of  wood  is  left  behind  !n  the 
American  way.  Taking  out  this  wood  is 
always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex- 
terity and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 
their  eye,  or  heart  wood  is  damaged.  The 
American  method,  therefore,  requires  less 
skill,  can  be  done  earlier  in  the  season 
with  younger  wood,  is  perfonnod  in  much 
less  time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successfuL 
It  has  been  very  fairly  tested  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gar- 
dens, for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
English  budders  coming  here,  at  first 
are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being  in  direct  opposition 
to  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the  old  mode,  yet  a  &ir 
trial  has  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  the  new. 
After  treatment.  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  you  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
freshness.  If  it  has  failed,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial ;  a  clever  budder  will  not  lose  more 
than  6  or  8  per  cent  If  it  has  succeeded,  after  a  fortnight 
more  has  elapsed,  the  bandage  must  be  loosened,  or  if  the  stock 
has  swelled  much,  it  should  be  removed  altogether.  "When  bud- 
ding has  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  occasionally  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  the  bandage  on  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  commence  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  stock,  with  a  sloping 
back  cut,  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  start  vigorously,  and  all  "rob- 
bers," as  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  termed,  must  be  taken  off  from  time  to 
time.  To  secure  ^e  upright  growth  of  the  bud, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  winds,  it  is 
tied  when  a  few  inches  long  to  that  portion  of  the 
stock  left  for  the  purpose,  ^g.  12,  a.  About  mid- 
summer, if  the  shoot  is  strong,  this  support  may  be 
removed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  stock 
smoothly  cut  away  in  the  dotted  line,  5,  when  it  will 
be  rapidly  covered  with  young  bark. 

We  have  found  a  great  advantage,  when  budding 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Mr.      -j,. 
Knight's  excellent  mode  of  tying  with  two  distinct  TrwMneidofiJu 
bandages     one  covering  that  part  below  the  bud,    growing  bud. 
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and  the  other  the  portion  above  it.  In  this  case  the  lower  band 
age  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  the  upper  left 
for  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  This,  by  arresting  the  upward 
sap,  completes  the  union  of  the  upper  portion  of  bud,  ^(f  hich  in 
plums  frequently  dies,  while  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  se 
cures  success. 

jReversed  shield  budding,  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  upright  in 
cision  in  liie  bark,  and  inserting  the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees. 

An  ingenious  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  ol 
amateur  cultivators,  consists  in  using  a  blossom-bud  instead  of 
a  wood-bud;  when,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  frxdt  will  be  produced  at  once.  This  is  most  successful 
with  the  Pear,  though  we  have  often  succeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossom-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  roundness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  pairs;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  We  have  seen  a  curious  fruit  grower  borrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single 
blossom-bud  of  a  rare  new  pear,  and  produce  from  it  a  fiur  and 
beantifui  fruit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  should 
be  inserted  on  a  favourable  limb  of  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  budding^  Fig.  13,  we  have  found  a 

valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  wood,  and 

thick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have 

buds  so  large  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 

in  the  common  way.    A  ring  of  bark,  when  the 

sap  is  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stock,  a, 

and  a  ring  of  corresponding  size  containing  a 

bud,  ft,  from  the  scion.    If  the  latter  should  be 

too  laige,  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 

YSg,  13.  it  fit ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  too  small, 

AmrnUxr  budding,    the  ring  upon  the  stock  may  extend  only  three 

fourths  the  way  round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  application  of  this  mode  of  great  value  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  girdled  at  the  ground  by  field  mice,  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  should  the 
girdle  extend  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  such  a  tree,  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
to  apply  a  new  ring  of  bark  in  the  annular  mode  taken  from  a 
branch  of  .proper  size ;  tying  it  firmly,  covering  it  with  rafting 
clay  to  exclude  the  air,  and  finally  drawing  up  the  earth  so  as 
to  cover  the  wound  completely.  When  the  tree  is  too  large  to 
apply  an  entire  ring,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  wul  an- 
swer; and  it  is  weU  to  reduce  the  top  somewhat  by  pruning 
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that  it  may  not  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  root  for  a  lup 
ply  of  food. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roMs,  aibd 
other  ornamental  shrubs,  by  French  gardeners,  but  is  only  in 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Influence  of  the  stock  and  graft. 

The  well  known  fact  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  different 
varieties  of  pear  on  the  same  tree,  each  of  which  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality ;  and  that  we  may 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  several  distinct,  though  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  concluavely  the  power  of  every  grafted  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  as- 
cending sap,  which  is  furnished  by  the  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  fonning 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  organizing 
matter,  out  of  that  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  GandoUe,*  each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  experiment  has  been  tried  by  mfiing  rings  of 
bark,  of  different  allied  species,  one  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  without  allowing  any  buds  to  grow  upon  them.  On  cutting 
down  and  examiniug  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  ea(£ 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  secies,  thus 
clearly  provinff  the  power  of  the  bark  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  stock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  graft,  yet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  tne  stock,  it  is  eli^bo- 
rated  by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter;  so  that, 
after  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifty  years,  a  shoot  which  springs 
out  from  its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  frui^  and  not  to  have  been  m  the  least 
affected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  effects  any  alteration  in  the 
identity  of  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  sot  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  stock  does  exert  certain  influences  over  the  habits 
of  the  graft.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu- 
cing fruitfiilness,  and  adapting  the  mft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Thus  every  one  knows  that  the  uower  habit  of  growth  in  th€ 

*Fhyw)loffie  YigHahk, 
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Quince  stock,  is  shared  by  the  Pear  grafted  upon  it»  which  be- 
comes a  dwarf;  as  does  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Peach  on  the  Plum. 
The  want  of  entire  simihirity  of  structure  between  the  stock  and 
graft,  confines  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  changes  it,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pear,  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a  shrub  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  structure  is  very  ap- 
parent, when  the  Peach  is  grafted  on  the  Plum,  in  the  greater 
size  of  the  trunk  al)ove,  as  compared  with  that  below  the  graft ; 
a  &ct  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  obstruction  which  the  descend- 
ing sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  course  through  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

To  account  for  the  earlier  and  greater  fruitfulness  caused  by 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower  growth,  Mr.  Enight,  in  one  of  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

"  The  disposition  in  young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish  bios* 
som  buds  and  fruit,  is  increc^ed  by  this  apparent  obstruction  of 
the  d^cending  sap ;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growth  and  vigour  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops, 
are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches 
and  stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap  whicn,  in  a  tree  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend 
to  nourish  and  promote  the  extension  of  its  own  roots.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
Peach  on  the  Plum,  when  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrong;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  to 
diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  its  durability  is 
not  so  important.'^ 

In  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  the  stock  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. Tnus  in  dry  chalky  soils  where  the  Peach  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  grow,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud- 
ded on  the  Almond.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  clay 
ioils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peach,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M.  Floss,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  fine  pears  in  very  sandy  soils,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  nearly  related  tree,  which  thrives  on  the  dryest 
and  lightest  soiL 

A  variety  of  fruit  which  is  found  rather  tender  for  a  certain 
climate,  or  a  particular  neighbourhood,  is  frequently  acclima- 
tised by  grafting  it  on  a  native  stock  of  very  hardy  habits.  Thus 
near  Uie  sea-coast  where  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  have 
seen  tliem  greatly  improved  by  being  worked  on  the  beech- 
plum,  a  native  stock,  adapted  to  the  spot ;  and  the  foreign  grape 
18  more  luxuriant  when  grafted  on  our  native  stocks. 

A  slight  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  stock  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit     A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  snperiot  in  fla- 
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vonr,  bat  many  are  also  infenoor,  when  grafted  on  the  Qninoe, 
while  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  a 
Plam  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  yaries  considerably  upon  dif- 
ferent stocks ;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  and  pears  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

In  addition  to  the  for^oin^,  a  diseased  stock  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  communicate  disease  slowly  to  the  grafts 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  vigour  to  renew  the 
health  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that,  in  a  &•* 
vourable  climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  greatest  growth,  du- 
ration, and  development  in  any  fruit,  (and  this'^applies  to  or- 
chards generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  graft — an  apple  seedling  for  an  apple;  a  pear 
seedling  for  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwiurf  trees,  that  come  into 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  garden,  we  em- 
ploy for  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth.  If  our  soil 
or  climate  is  unfavourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  influence  of  the  graft  on  ike  stock  seems  scarcely  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  power  of  communicating  disease.  A  gndt  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  by  disease,  will  recover  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafted  on  healthy  stocks  for  a  dozen  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
seen  the  j/ellows,  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuab  by  budding,  and  the  stock  and  graft 
both  perish  together  from  its  effects.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially,  of  securing  healthy  grafts,  and  working 
only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

Propagation  by  cuttinge. 

Propagating  by  cuttings,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  consists  in 
causing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  season's  wood  to  grow,  by  detach- 
ing it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
in  the  ground  under  favourable  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  woody  matter  to  another 
tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafting,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  then  a 
new  and  entire  plant  Every  bud  bein^  a  distinct  individual,  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  new  plant,  has  indeed  theoretically  the  power,  if 
separated  from  the  parent  stem,  of  throwing  out  roots  and  main- 
taining a  separate  existence ;  and  some  plants,  as  the  grape  vine, 
are  frequently  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  soil. 
But  in  practice,  it  is  round  necessary,  with  almost  all  tree*  and 
plants,  to  retain  a  considerable  portipn  of  the  stem  with  the  bad 
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to  sapplj  it  with  food  until  it  has  formed  roots  to  draw  nourisli 
meet  from  the  soil. 

Ail  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with  proper  care 
and  attention,  but  only  a  few  grow  with  sufficient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  their  propagation  by  cuttings  a  common 
mode.  These  are  the  Gooseberry,  the  Currant,  8ie  Vine,  the 
Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  of  the  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Vine,  will  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  generally  taken  off  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two-thirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  tne  ground  till  the  commencement  of  spring,  when 
they  are  plant^  out,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
sery rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  winter  frosts.  They  will  succeed 
nearly  as  well  if  taken  oflf  in  the  spring,  but,  owing  to 
the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  veiy  early^  if  deferred  till  that 
season. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  with  straight  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckers,  it  is  only  necessary,  before  plant- 
ing the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  be 
pUced  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Fig.  14. 
The  cutting  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
of  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground.    To  insure 
greater  success  in  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  goose- 
berry, or  other  shrubs,  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wail  or  fence,  in 
deep  rich  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.     Cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
ftc.  14.      A  ^^  p^a^te  i^  autumn,  or  winter ;  they  may  then  be 
^ooM6«rrye«t- buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
SS'j^SS^in  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  crapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply 
extensively,  are  frequently  propagated  by  joints ;  that  is,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  of  wood  attached  to  each — every 
bud  in  this  way  forming  a  plant.  When  this  mode  is  adopted^ 
it  is  usual  to  plant  the  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light 
soil,  in  a  common  hot  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
is  planted  in  a  pot  by  itself  In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 
fr^^^m^  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
^jw  space.     Success  is  more  certain 

in  propagating  the  vine  by  joints, 
where  the  joint  is  halved  before 
planting.  Fig.  15. 
A^in4foM,^%^idamdpiaf»ua.      The  large  English  black  mul- 
berry is  propagated  by  cuttings 
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as  follows :  about  the  last  of  October,  take  cuttings  from  the 
thrifty  shoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  all  t}ie  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  just 
below  a  bud.  Lay-in  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border,  bury- 
ing them  so  that  only  the  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  and 
covering  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  In  flie  spring, 
make  a  small  hot-bed  with  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant 
the  cuttings  on  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  place  each 
one  in  a  small  pot  in  any  hot-bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
off  iust  between  the  young  and  the  previous  year's  wood  ;  or, 
in  tne  case  of  young  side  shoots,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot.  The  lower  end 
should  be  cut  smoothly  across  just  below  a  bud,  the  soil  shoidd 
in  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  it  should  always  be  planted  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling,  that  the  wound  may  in  some  measure  heal  before 
growth  and  the  absorption  of  nuid  commence. 

Propagation  hy  Layers  and  Suckers, 

A  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 
from  the  plant 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
some  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  Paradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  ^rape,  as  the  Bland's  Vii^nia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  by  cuttings,  are  also  raised  in  this  way,  and 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desiraible 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grafting. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  the  layers 
may  bo  taken  off  well-rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  ihey 
may  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in  July. 

In  making  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  pegs  to  fast-' 
en  down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch,  so  that 
the  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground.  Open  a  little 

trench  three  or  four  inches  K^  D  C 

deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood  to  be  layered ; 
make  a  cut  or  tongue  Fig. 
1 6  o,  half  way  through  the  ' 
under  side  of  the  shoot, 
P^gg^ng  <lown  the  branch 
with  the  hooked  peg  6,  to  'pig.  16.    Layering. 
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keep  it  in  its  place ;  press  the  earth  slightly  round  the  tongne, 
and,  in  filling  in  the  soil,  raise  nearly  upright  the  end  of  the 
layer  c,  which  remains  ahove  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Hie  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  there,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
speedily  takes  place.  Rin^g,  wounding,  or  twisting  the  limb, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  many  trees 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  of  the  branches  as  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  kept  for  raising  layers  is  called  a 
«too/,  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  &cilitate  the  rooting  of  the 
layers,  and  to  afifoid  an  abundance  of  shoots  near  the  earth. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stocks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  p^ged  down  to  the  surface  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  wiu  soil,  and  at  the  end  of 
autumn  afford  hundreds  of  plants ;  almost  every  bud  making  a 
separate  root 

Suckers  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  of 
the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding Or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  always  more  liable  to  produce 
suckers,  and  they  have  not  the  thrifty  vigorous  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings.  Besides  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
he  likely  to  carry  the  malady  with  them. 

Propagating  by  suckers  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wish  to  continue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  fruits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per- 
manent when  growing  in  that  way.  It  is  also  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  also  that  of  runners, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sucker  above  ground,  for  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  EL 

1.  Pruning  to  promote  growth  or  modify  the  form  of  fruit  trees* 

In  this  country  almost  all  fruit  trees  are  grown  as  standards* 
Li  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
size,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  care.     Our  bright  and  powerful  sun,  reaching  every 
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pftrt  of  the  tree,  renders  the  minute  systems  of  pruning  and 
ti-aining,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  ihe  English  works 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator  here. 
Pruning  is,  therefore,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  feeble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees. 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in 
two  ways.  If  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  we 
direct  the  whole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
which  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  double  their  former 
luxuriance.  Again,  when  a  tree  becomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
its  growth,  the  thinness  of  its  inner  bark,  with  its  consequent  small 
sap-vessels,  (which  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  the  passage  of  the  ascending  supply  of  food)  renders  the 
upward  and  downward  circulation  tardy,  and  the  growth  is 
small.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  is  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  luxuriant  shoots,  larger  sap-vessels,  and 
which  afford  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids,  and  the  tree  with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  full  of  vigour,  gives  a 
healthy  habit  to  the  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
heading  down  unthrifty  trees  is  frequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  &r  as  the  place 
where  it  is  wished  that  new  shoots  should  spring  out  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  sparingly,  unless  they  are 
gi'eatly  enfeebled ;  and  their  roota  should  at  the  same  time  be 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pnining  to  modify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  fruit 
iree^  groitm  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  as  a  common  standard^ 
should  he  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form^  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out  all  weaJe  and 
crowded  branches;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  ol£ers.  All  pnining  of  laree  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  tnem  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  small.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  **  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (supei^ 
fluous)  suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer ;  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  uiey  first  appear,  or  they  may  easily 
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be  broken  off  while  yoang  and  brittle — cutting  is  apt  to  increaae 
tbeir  nomber.'' 

Where  pruning  is  Bot  required  to  renovate  the  vigour  of  an 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wish  to  retain  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  considered 
worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  <uid  in  perfect  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  found  rather  detrimental  to  luxuriance  and  constitutional 
vigour  than  beneficial.* 

The  best  season  for  pruning  to  promote  growth^  theoretically,  is 
in  autumn  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mUd  weather,  is  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
18  the  season  usually  most  convenient  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tay  where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  or  western  states,)  the  roots  are  collecting  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  while  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning it  is  partly  lost.  North  of  the  43°  of  latitude,  however, 
the  winters  are  so  severe  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred 
till  the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  bods  are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  veiy  injurious  to  most  trees,  and,  in 
some,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  the  limbs. 

There  are  advantages  an<4  disadvantages  attending  all  sea- 
sons of  pruning,  but  our  own  experience  nas  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by  far  the 
best  season^  on  the  whole^for  pruning  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states.  Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapid- 
ly;  it  is  the  most  fiivourable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and 
balance  of  the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  branches 
require  removal ;  and  all  the  stock  of  organizable  matter  in  the 
tree  is  directed  to  the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  composition  should  always  be  at 
hand  to  cover  the  wound.  This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack- 
ing by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  air,  and 
maintain  the  exposed  wood  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

*  Ignorant  cultivators  frequently  weaken  the  energies  of  joung  trees, 
and  cause  them  to  grow  up  with  lean  and  slender  stems,  by  ix^judiciously 
trimming  off  the  young  side  shoots  and  leaves^  in  the  growing  season.  By 
taking  off  these  shoota,  the  stem  is  deprived  of  aU  the  leaves  which  would 
attract  and  elaborate  the  sap,  thus  preparing  nourishment  for  the  growth 
of  the  stem;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  aoea  not  increase  in  size  half  so  fast 
as  when  the  side  branches  are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  pruning  them 
away  gradually.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  these  young  trees,  to  stop  the 
side  branches  ^hen  of  moderate  length  by  pinching  out  the  terminal  bud. 
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with  a  new  layer  of  bark.  Many  compositions  have  been  in 
fiEuhioD,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our  summer  sun 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally,  crack 
and  fall  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and 
admirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultivators 
of  fruit  trees. 

Composition  for  wounds  made  in  pruning.  Take  a  quart  of 
alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  paint  Apply  this  to  the  wound 
with  a  common  painter's  brush;  always  paring  the  wound 
smoothly  first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  perfectly  hard, 
adheres  closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  affected  by  no 
changes  of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  thinness  offers 
no  resistance  to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradually  closes  over 
the  wound.  If  tlie  composition  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle, 
sufficiently  wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  always  be 
ready  for  use  and  suited  to  the  want  of  the  moment. 

2.  Pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness. 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  its 
enersries  in  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  blos- 
som ouds,  and  producing  no  fruit,  we  have  it  m  our  power  by 
different  modes  of  prunmg  to  lessen  this  over-luxuiiance,  and 
force  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  fruit-bearing.  The  most  direct 
and  successful  mode  of  domg  this  is  by  prumng  the  roots,  a  pro- 
ceeding recently  brought  into  very  successful^  practice  by  Euro- 
pean gardeners. 

JRoot  pruning  has  the  effect  of  at  once  cutting  off  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  nor  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  already  in  the  branches ;  the  branches  therefore  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  organizable  matter  accumu- 
lates, and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  the  return- 
ing sap  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year, 

Koot  pruning  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laying  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
amoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  (in  propor- 
tion to  ike  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Rivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mod^ 
wi£  great  success,  digs  a  trench  early  in  November,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their  own  roots,  to  be- 
come prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  six  feet  apart,  trained  in  a 
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conical  fonn,  foil  of  fruit  branches,  and  producing  abundantly. 
Those  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supplies  abun- 
dantly with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  health'  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one  for 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  m  a  small  sur&ce.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  tliis 
subject^  enumerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tematic  root  pruning. 

**  1.  The  facility  of  thinning,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- 
bearing  sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit 

'*  2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support  a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  3.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years'  growth,  with  as  much  &cility  as  fomiture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  with  the  utmost  care." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  must  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons'  cessation  &om  root  pruning,  will  often 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
in  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  They  will  generally  be  found  to  re- 
quire but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanently 
fruitfol  condition ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value 
depends  on  the  size,  lonffeviiy,  and  continued  productiveness  of 
the  trees,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning 
to  bring  them  into  bearing ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  au 
excessive  pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  tree.  Mr. 
Coxe,  indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fruit  should  never  be 
allowed  to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very 
materially  the  vigour  of  the  trees. 

Shortening-in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfolness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  young  wood, 
the  sap  eccumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  branch,  and  many 

2* 
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bearing  shoots  are  produced  instead  of  one.  And  the  English 
practice  of  spurring-in,  "which  consists  in  annually  shortening 
the  lateral  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  make  them  throw  out  short  fruit  branches,  or  spurs,  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle. 

Bending  down  the  limbs  is  an  easy  and  simple  means  of  throw- 
ing such  branches  directly  into  fruit  By  this  means  the  circu- 
lation is  retarded,  rapid  growth  ceases,  organizable  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  fruit-buds,  as  before  stated,  surely  follow.  The 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down 
below  a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves  their  new 
position.  When  this  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  a  never-failing 
mode  of  rendering  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's Gardener's  Magazine  that  **a  very  large  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckin^amshire,  from  trees 
which  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breaking  down  the 
}ouiig  shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  become 
tough;  and  the  pendent  branches  afterwards  continued  per- 
fetly  healthy." 

hisbarking  and  Ringing  are  two  modes  that  have  been  recom- 
mtnded  by  some  authors,  but  of  which,  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments, we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removing 
the  outer  bark  of  Uie  trunk  in  February,  May,  or  March,  is  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  entrees  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  dansei^ 
oiiS  practice  in  open  orchards,  and  in  a  variable  climate  Tike 
ours ;  while  its  good  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
b/  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ringing^  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descending  sap 
ib  a  branch,  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  t&ng 
off  a  ring  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
and  better  modes,  are  becoming  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  will  have  temporanly  the  same  effect 
as  ringing,  without  so  much  injury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing /ruitJulneM  hy  other  means. 

The  influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees  is  a  subject  of  every  day  observation,  but  the  particular 
ingredients  of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundant  bearing,  is  not 
so  well  known.  Limestone  soils  are  almost  invariably  produc- 
tive  of  all  sorts  of  frrt^t ;  and  certain  strong  loams  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  end. 

In  a  curious  work  called  the  "  Rejuvenescence  of  Plants,"etc, 
by  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  the  author,  who  has  devoted  consider^ 
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able  time  to  the  subject^  states  that  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  flowering  of  most  plants,  to  which, 
however,  thej  can  only  be  applied,  with  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. "Salts  of  lime,"  he  continues,  "appear  to  produce  so 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  there  is  no  defici- 
ency of  manure  in  the  shape  of  general  food.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  proniote,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  jQruit  and  flowering 
of  most  plants,  because  calcareous  salts  promote  evaporation 
and  the  concentration  of  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  with  many  of  Dr.  Schultz'a 
views  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  fstcts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  we  gladly  place  them  before  the  cultivator  of  fruit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro- 
lific, in  a  neighbourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
with  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  These  &cts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers,  and 
should  be  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experiments. 

Kendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dv>arfing^  and  by  adapting 
them  to  soils  naturally  unfruitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
and  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
under  the  head  of  Orafting. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Training  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  £Eivourable  climate,  a 
proceeding  entirely  unnecessaiy  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  sufficient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  English  fruit  gardeners,  is  quito 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  lines  of  brick  wall 
and  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden, 
all  covered  with  carefully  trained  trees,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  tlirifty  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  Bri- 
tish gardener  more,  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  than  the 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  otner  fine  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
fection in  the  middle  states,  with  so  little  care ;  and  he  sees  at 
once  that  three  fourths  of  the  great  expense  of  a  fruit  garden 
here  is  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  m  this  country,  is  therefore  confined  to 
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the  colder  districts  north  of  the  43^  of  latitude,  and  to  the  gar- 
dens of  amateurs.  There  can,  however,  scarcely  be  a  mora 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  with  the  utmost  sym- 
metry and  regularity,  and  covered,  in  the  fruit  season,  with 
large  and  richly  coloured  fruit. 

North  of  the  43®  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  well,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
trees,  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yield  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.^  Still  farther  north,  as  in  Maine,  or  Canada, 
a  wall  must  be  resorted  to :  but  our  own  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  generally,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  not  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pre- 
ferable to  a  wall,  as  full  exposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heat  With  regard  to  walls  themselves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Union,  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer;  a  wall  running  north 
and  south,  and  affording  east  and  west  aspects,  is  much  the  best. 
The  western  aspect  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  A 
north  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fraits  in 
a  naturally  unfavourable  climate ;  to  render  them  more  fruit- 
ful,— ^lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches;  and  lastly  economy  of 
space,  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surface  occupy  much  less 
space  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  for  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Training  conical  standards,  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  which  has  lately  come  into  great  fevourwiih 
amateurs,  is  the  conical  standard,  or  QuenouilUj  (pronounced  ke- 
nool)  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  which,  when 
treated  in  this  way,  may  be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  grown  in  a  small  garden. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manner ;  and  Loudon  re- 
marks, that  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  garden  of  Versailles 
contained  two  hundred  trees  trained  in  the  conical  manner,  with 
the  current  year's  shoots  tied  down  en  quenouille.    '*  They  had 

*  Cedar  or  locust  poets,  set  four  or  eight  feet  apart,  with  horizontal  bars 
let  in,  and  crosaed  by  light  perpendicular  straps  of  pine  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart^  will  form  an  excellent  and  durable  troUis  for  espaliers.  See  Fig. 
31.  Indeed  many  gardeners  here  prefer  having  a  light  trellis  a  few  inches 
from  the  wail,  upon  which  to  train,  instead  of  nailing  directly  on  the  wall 
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attuned  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  branches 
were  bent  down ;  bat  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cover  the  shoots 
with  blossom  buds,  and  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  crops.** 

To  produce  Quenouille 
standards,  plant  a  young 
tree,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and,  after  the  first 
summer's  growth,  head 
back  the  top,  and  cut-in 
the  side  branches,  as  re- 
presented by  the  dotted 
lines,  on  a,  Fig.  1 6.  The 
next  season  the  tree  will 
shoot  out  three  or  four 
tiers  of  side  branches,  ac- 
cording to  its  strength. 
The  lowest  should  be 
left  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  superfluous 
shoots,  others  may  be 
made  to  grow  pretty  re- 
At  the  end  of  this  season 


ng.i^ 


QitmoidtU  or  eonieal  iraiMng^  pro- 


^larly,  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  head, 
head  back  the  leader  as  in  6,  to 
strengthen  the  side  shoots.  Next 
season  a  fresh  series  of  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced,  four  or  five  of 
which  may  be  kept  every  year ;  and 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  lower 
branches  may  be  bent  down  in  raid- 
summer,  c,  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 
them  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
or  to  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 
continued  till  the  requisite  height — 
say  ten  feet — is  attained,  when  Si  the 
branches  assuming  their  final  fonn, 
the  tree  will  resemble  Fig.  lY.  A 
moderate  pruning  to  produce  new 
wood,  and  the  occasionid  tpng  in  of 
a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is 
required.  The  French  quenouille 
training  is  performed  with  dwarf 
stocks,  but  the  trees  are  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  grafted 
on  their  own  stocks,  and  kept  within  proper  bounds  by  root  pru- 
ning, after  Mr.  Rivers's  method,  explainwl  in  a  previous  page. 


Fig,  17.    Conical  or 
trakUngyOom^ 


'QuenouU 
ipieU, 
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Fig.  18.    Fan4ra4n4nff,/lrtt 
ttage. 


The  two  best  modes  of  training  for  this  country,  on  walls  or 
espaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  horizontal  training.  The  first 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Peach,  the  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine,  and  Cherry ;  and  the  latter  is  best  adapted  to 
the  Pear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  in 
their  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  nails ;  and,  as  espaliers^ 
by  tying  them  with  slips  of  bass-matting  to  the  rails  of  the  trellis. 
The  following  account  of  these  two  modes  of  training  is  so  con- 
cisely abridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  English  gardens, 
in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  place  it  before  the  reader. 

Fan-training  in  the  common  English  manner.  A  maiden  plant 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  graft,)  being  planted  "  is  to  be 
headed  down  to  four  buds  or  eyes, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
out  two  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  The  following  season  the 
two  uppermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed 
down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
side ;  the  two  lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side  as  shown  in  Fig. 
19.  We  have  now  five  leading 
shoots  on  each  side,  well  placed, 
to  form  our  future  tree.  Each 
of  these  shoots  must  be  placed  in 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  is 

to  remain;  and  as  it  is  these  Fig.  lo.  Fan4rainUig^Ho<md9itao4, 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are  to  be 
shortened.  The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fruit  this  year.  Each  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  extremity,  two  other  shoots 
on  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 

midway  up  the  stem ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  under- 
most side,  placed 
about  midway  be- 
tween the  other  two. 
All  the  other  shoots 
must  be  pinched  off 
in  their  infant  state. 

Fig.  90.    Fan-iriUninf,tMrd$taiM.  The   trcc  will  then, 

assume,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.20. 
From  til  is  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  fruit  the  gar- 
dener thinks  it  able  to  carry ;  in  determining  which,  he  ought 
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never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  All  of  these  ahoots 
except  the  leading  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  shortened, 
but  to  what  lengUi  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pmiencr,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
In  shortening  the  shoot,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  to  a 
wood  bud  that  will  produce  a  shoot  for  the  following  year.  Cut 
close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  the  following  sea- 
son. The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extremities  of  the 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  other  placed  near 
to  the  bottom ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to 
which  this  class  of  trees  is  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  tne  tree ;  and 
on  no  account  must  the  ^rdener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  so 
placed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
lor  the  present  but  fur  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
Hie  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must  depend  upon 
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the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  same 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment  But  if  any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a 
portion  of  young  shoots  must  be  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  than  usual  must  be  left 
to  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  will  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presents  us 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  it  train- 
ed on  a  trellis,  instead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lowei 
shoots  have  advanced  so  fiEur  as  to  incommode  the  others,  they 
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should  be  cat  back  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  mve  tiiem 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order,  in  nailing 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
often  proves  incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  ffall  any  part  of  the 
tree ;  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.  In  nailing-in  the 
young  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  regular  as  possible ; 
it  wUl  look  workman-like.  Whatever  system  of  training  is 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid-in  in  the  exact 
position  they  are  to  remain ;  for  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
traction of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed  of 
part  of  its  former  vigour,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  throw  out^  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent^  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots." 

Jlorizonial  training  consists  in  preserving  an  upright  leader, 
with  lateral  shoots  trained  at  re^ar  interv^s.  Tnese  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  mches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.  ^'  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  having  been  procured,  the 
two  side  shoots  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22  ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  latter  but  three, . 
viz.,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader, 
and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  -.  p^  ffrtatmiai 
zontal  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  first  VoMng^jint^taae. 
smnmer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  stopped.  £i  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  lat- 
erals produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in, 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  from 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals ; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  before,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
Fig.  88w  JFcrietmiai  fr-pfiiinff  «^  main  shoot  has  attained  the  length  ot 
oond  Moff^  '  ten  or  twelve  inches,  it  may  be  st<^ 
ped;  which  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in  addition  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  wiU  now 
be    in    its    second 

summer,     and     will  j^^     BbHM<>nialttaMni,,1Mrdilaff^ 
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have  four  horizontal  branches  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stem 
as  in  Fig.  24 ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  system  four  horizontal 
branches  will  be  produced  in  each  year  till  the  tree  reaches  the 
top  of  the  wall  (or  espalier,)  when  Uie  upright  stem  must  termi- 
nate in  two  horizontal  branches.    In  the  following  autumn  the 


^  \^  m  ^  ■"!  _  »_ 
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tree  will  have  the  appearance  of  Fig.  25." — Suburban  Horticul 
turisty  pp.  363  :  372. 

Training  fruit  trees  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  practised 
to  much  extent  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston ;  and 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  foregoing  methods  in  that 
neighbourhood  are  in  the  gardens  of  J.  F.  Gushing,  Esq.,  CoL 
Perkina)  and  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


As  nearly  all  fruit  trees  are  raised  first  in  nurseries,  and  then 
removed  to  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden ;  as 
upon  the  manner  of  this  removal  depends  not  only  their  slow  or 
rapid  growth,  their  feebleness  or  vigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
cases  even  their  life,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  understand  and  practise  well  this  transplanting. 

The  season  best  adapted  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  horticulturists ;  a 
difference  founded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking 
into  account  variation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  very  important 
circumstances  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

All  physiologists,  however,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  autumn,  directly  after  the 
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fidl  of  the  kftf.  The  tree  is  then  in  a  completely  dormant  state. 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
been  made  in  the  roots  commence  healing  at  once,  as  a  deposit  di« 
rcctly  takes  place  of  granulous  matter  from  the  wound,  and  when 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  somewhat  established,  and 
ready  to  commence  its  growth.  Autumn  planting  is  for  this 
reason  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees,  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes; 
as  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  get 
by  the  autumnal  and  early  spring  rains,  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage, at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
the  winters  commence  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gradual  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
the  roots  to  go  on ;  for  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  all  that  slow  growth  and  connection  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  roots  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  And  the  more 
tender  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  when  their  roots  are  entire,  and 
well  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  theur  branches  by 
the  cold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate^,  is  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  the  spring. 

Early  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  general  rule  be  considered  me  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  from  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
when  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  best  season ; 
not  taking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owing  to  a  fortunatelvdamp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, 
and  abundant  rains  after  the  experiment  was  performed.  In  the 
middle  states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early 
summer,  directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  trans- 
planting is  deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees 
will  perish  from  drought,  before  their  roots  become  established 
in  the  soil.  Spring  planting  should,  therefore,  always  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great 
benefit  of  the  early  and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get 
well  started  before  the  heat  of  summer  conmiences.  For  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from 
the  £ei11  of  the  lea(  to  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn,  and 
from  the  close  of  winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ; 
though  commonly,  the  seasons  of  removal  are  frequently  extended 
a  month  beyond  these  limits. 

Taking  up  the  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  A 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and 
tender  points  or  extremities  c?  the  root  that  trees  take  up  their 
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food ;  aad  that  the  chance  of  complete  snccess  is  lefisened,  hy 
every  one  of  these  points  that  is  bi-uised  or  destroyed     If  we 
could  remove  trees  with  every  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  m 
a  pot,  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  change  of  poei- 
tion.     In  most  c^asea,  especially  in  that  of  trees  taken  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  impos- 
sible.    But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entire, 
we  may,  with  proper  care,  preserve  by  fer  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  small  and  delicate  fibres.  After 
being  taken  up,  they  should  be  planted  directly  ;  or,  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  should  be  kept  from  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp  moes.* 
Preparing  the  places.    Here  is  the  &tal  stumbling  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.    An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  about  to  plant  fruit  trees,  talks  about  pre- 
paring hie  borders^  an  American  says  he  will  dig  his  holes;  and . 
we  cannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
persons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a  better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wants,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  two  phrases  themselves.    The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  by  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  meUow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre;  the  other  considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  thrusts 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure,  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  believe  the  inextinguish- 
able powers  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  branches  under  any 
circumstances.     It  is  true  that  the  terms  differ  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  greater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  truth,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  climate  are  so 
Cavorable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
little  necessary,  the  great  requisite  to  success  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  fruit  trees  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
a  tree  is  planted.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  struggle 
several  years  to  recover,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  time, 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labour  the  planter  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  trees.  We  have  seen  seve- 
ral instances  where,  side  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
large  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

*  "We  should  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  trees 
packed  for  shipping  across  the  Atlantic.  In  this  case  they  should  be 
packed  only  in  dry  moss;  the  moisture  of  the  sea  air  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  roots  in  good  condition,  while  if  packed  in  damp  moss  they  will 
be  injorod  by  rotting  or  excessive  growth. 
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small  holes  in  the  cc  mmon  mode,  which  uniformly  showed  the  treei 
of  the  first,  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last  after  twelve. 

No  fruit  tree  should  he  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  To  this 
size  and  depth  the  soil  should  be  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  properly  enriched  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
This  preparation  will  answer,  but  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  luxuriance  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro- 
moted by  this.  No  i3ter  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
applied  to  the  surface,  can,  in  a  climate  of  dry  summers  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
the  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent^  and  the  little  expense  and  care  necessary  in  this 
preparation  is  a  source  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  but  in  heavy  soils  it  is  much  better  to  do  it  several 
months  previously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting^,  afiter  this,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  &vourable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  prepared  soil^ 
withm  as  many  inches  of  the  top  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
the  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 

Elace  the  roots — and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
ollow ;  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  the  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  m  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
extend  the  roots,  and  cover  them  carefully  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verized soil.  As  much  of  the  success  of  transplanting  depends 
on  bringing  the  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  filling-in  all  cavities  among  the  roots,  but 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  custon^ary  to  pour  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil. 
This  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  common  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem.  In  windy  situations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  by  the  side  of  each  tree  to 
hold  it  upright,  until  it  shall  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  needful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Avoid  deep  planting.  More  than  half  the  losses  in  orchard 
plaoting  in  America  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  equally 
common  one  of  crowding  the  earth  too  tightly  about  the  roots. 
No  tree  should  be  placed  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  as  its 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starred  by  Sie  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  more  natural  process  in  fact  to  plant  the  tree  so  that 
It  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as 
b^ore,  but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ^und  about  This,  when  the  mound  set- 
tles, will  leave  it  neany  on  the  level  with  the  previous  sur&ce. 

Mulching  is  an  excellent  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  which  are  removed  late  in  the  spring. 
Mulching  is  nothing  more  than  covering  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  the  barn-yard,  which  by 
preventing  evaporation  keeps  the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperature 
most  frkvourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.    Very  many  trees, 
in  a  dry  season,  fail  at  midsummer,  after  having  made  a  fine 
start,  from  the  parched  and  variable  condition  of  tiie  earth  about 
the   roots.     Watering  frequently  fiails  to  save  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growth  under  any 
circumstances.     Indeed  watering   upon  the  surface,   as  com- 
monly performed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots, 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at.  another,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  beneficial  access  of  the  air  is  almost  cut  off.    If  trees 
are  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  never^  if  they 
are  well  mulched  directlv  after  planting. 

The  best  manure  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  soil  for  trans- 
planting trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
peat  earai,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one-third  fresh  barn-yard  manure.  Almost  every  farm 
will  supply  this,  and  it  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure  recently  applied  with  great  success  is 
charcoal — ^the  •small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — mixed  intimately  with  the  soil.  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  three  handfuls  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  preparing  each  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
their  productiveness.  But  wherever  large  orchards  or  fruit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready  beforehand,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  valuable,  and 
durable  of  all  manures  for  fruit  trees. 
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Pruning  the  beads  of  transplanted  trees,  at  tLe  season  of  re 
nioval,  we  think  generally  an  injurious  practice.  It  is  certainly 
needless  and  hurtful  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  or  those  of  such 
a  size  as  w'U  allow  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  nearly  entire ;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal, and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leaves,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  oflf  branches  we  lessen  the  vital  action  of  the  whole  tree- 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  or  shorten  a  few  of  the  branches — ^as  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system — otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.  A  little  judgment  only  is 
necessary,  to  see  at  a  glance,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  before  planting  the  tree,  to  equalize  the  loss  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roots. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  large  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  prepare  them  previously  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  undermining  them,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  line.  The  trench  sh  )ii1d 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  sufficient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  the  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  off,  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  the  suc- 
cess and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  completely  the 
ease  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  been  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  laborious,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  with  boards  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
The  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growth,  it  throws  out 
an  abundance  of  small  fibres  into  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
the  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  great  ease 
and  safety. 

The  proper  size  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kind  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however, 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  best 
practical  men,  that  health,  immediate  vigour,  and  duration,  are 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  small  size— 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet.  We  are  fully  aware  with  what 
impatience  the  banner,  or  a  person  who  knows  little  of  the  cul- 
ture of  trees,  looks  upon  trees  of  this  size-H>ne  who  is  eager  to 
plant  an  orchard,  and  stock  a  garden  with  large  trees,  thinking 
to  ffather  a  crop  the  next  year.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  done, 
but  the  transplanting  so  sheets  the  tree,  that  its  first  scanty  crop 
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IB  folloved  hj  a  long  season  of  rest  and  feeble  growth,  while 
the  plantation  of  young  trees  is  making  wood  rapidly,  and  soon 
comes  into  a  healthy  and  long-continued  state  of  productive- 
ness— often  long  indeed  before  the  large  trees  have  fairly  arrived 
at  that  condition.  The  small  tree,  transplanted  with  its  system 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suffers  little  or  no  check ;  the  older 
and  larger  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  years 
to  resume  its  former  vigour.  The  constitution  of  the  small  tree 
is  healthy  and  unimpaired ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled.  A  stout  and  vigorous  habit — ^what  the  nurserymen 
call  a  ^oorf  stocky  plant — is  the  true  criterion  of  merit  in  select- 
ing fruit  trees  for  transplanting. 

Trees  intended  for  orchards,  being  often  more  exposed  than 
those  in  gardens,  should  be  somewhat  larger — not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  size.  For  gardens,  all  expe* 
rienced  cultivators  agree  that  a  smaller  size  is  preferable;  we 
prefer  plants  two  years  old  from  the  graft.  Most  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  trees  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^those  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  tree  can  be  made  to 
^w  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  size  for  removal 
mto  a  fr^it  garden.  But  we  are  an  unpatient  people,  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  that  cultivators  generally  m  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  feet 

The  facility  with  which  the  different  fruit  trees  may  be  trans* 
planted  differs  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
most  success,  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  follows : 
Quinces,  Apples,  Fears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries ;  'the  latter  succeeding  with  some  difficulty,  when  of 
large  size. 

Laying  in  by  the  heels  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
in  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slop- 
ing position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  this 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  them  finally.  In  northern  districts,  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  frequently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  farther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn,  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  ^nng,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
the  more  tender  sorts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
same  spot,  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, is  weak  and  feeble ;  the  nourishment  suitable  to  that  kind 
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of  tree  having  already  been  exhausted  by  a  previous  growth, 
and  the  soil  being  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  young  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   POSmON   OF  FRUrr  TREES.      SOIL   AND   ASPECT. 

In  onr  favourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thrive  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  inferior  soils, 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shallf  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soils  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usuallv  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  the  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  lipht  sandy  loam,  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  fruit  gardens 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  witn  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  &ils.  In  consequence  of  this  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  in  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
fr5eHe  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joined  to  its  warmth, 
affords  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatoiy  to 

*  This  remark  applies  to  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  this  country. 
North  of  the  48*  a  light  landy  soil  ia  perhaps  preferable  as  warmer  and 
earlier. 
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rinng  ont  of  it  to  attack  the  frait,  foliage,  or  brandies  of  the 
tree. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadyantages  of  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
and,  in  thoronghly  examining  many  of  the  frnit  gardens  of 
the  middle  states  the  last  few  seasons,  we  could  not  £ui  to  be 
stmck  with  the  &ct  that  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  where  a  variety 
of  fruit  was  unusually  liable  to  disease,  to  blight,  or  to  the  attaclm 
of  certain  fruit^estroying  insects,  as  the  cnrculio,  the  trees 
themselves  were  on  sandy  soils;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and 
frequently  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
raUier  strong  loam.*  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  Uiat  can  be  desired ; 
but  the  trees  are  Sorter  lived  and  sooner  fall  into  decay 
than  where  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from 
the  superiour  favour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  exception  even  here. 

Gravelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  for  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 

/Strong  loams^  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are  on  the 
wbole  by  &r  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soil,  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
summer,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots  of  trees.  Fruit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  more  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  they  bear  hu^r  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  larffest  and  most 
productive  ordiards  of  the  i^ple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind. 

Clayey  loams  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess,  good  fruit  soils — they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  on  these  soils,  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  veiy  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  large  crops.  In  a  moist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  on  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  capker,  brought  on  hj 
the  ^cessive  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

*  As  an  iDstanoe  in  pointy  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  lughly  cultivated 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  was  showing  us,  in  despair,  some  trees 
of  the  Seckel  pear  upon  which  he  could  no  longer  get  good  crops,  or  &ir 
fruit,  and  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  sort  The  next  day  we  saw  in 
a  neighbouring  garden  beautiful  crops  of  this  pear  growing  with  the  least 
possible  care.  The  garden  in  the  first  case  was  a  light  sandy  loam;  in 
the  second,  a  strong  loam. 

3 
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not  the  case  under  the  high  and  warm  temperature  of  our  sum- 
mers. The  finest,  largest,  and  most  productive  Plums  and  Peara 
within  our  knowledge,  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  river,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam,  almost  approaching  a  claj. 
Those  fruits  that  on  hght  sandy  soils  are  abnoet  worthless  from 
their  liability  to  diseue,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  here 
surprisingly  luiutiant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruity 
perhaps  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
only  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  while  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  calcareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  better  than  soils 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present. 

Trenching  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na- 
ture. Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by  bringing  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity of  clay  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  greatly  improve  their  nature  ss 
well  as  condition,  by  using  composts  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muck,  or  river  mud,  instead  of  common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  former  are  not  only  more  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  frnit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
improve  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil 

Indeed  no  fruit  garden,  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  trees,  unless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  This  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vig^our  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  heahh  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difilcult  to  five  any  precise  rules  as  to  cupect.  We  have 
seen  fine  fruit  gardens  here  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  &e  southwest,  be- 
cause in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  momine  sun  after  spring 
frosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  effec- 
tual way  where  early  frosts  are  fatal,  and  where  the  season  is 
long  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  any  exposure.     A 
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fine  south  dope,  is,  a^aih  of  New  York,  freqnently  found  too 
warm  for  many  frait  trees,  m  soils  that  are  light  and  dry. 

Deep  valliea,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  the  worst  situ- 
ations for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in  these  vallies 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  buds  and  blossoms  are  very  irequcntly 
destroyed.  We  know  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  this  kind  in 
Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtained  once  in  ten  years ;  while 
the  adjacent  hill  tops  and  high  country,  a  couple  or  three  miles 
distant,  yield  abundant  crops  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the 
borders  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  large 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  favourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  as 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Iludson,  we 
have  fr^uently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  night,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  frilly 
expanded,  without  doing  the  least  haim  to  that  tender  fruit 
This  »  owing  to  the  slight  f<^  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  softening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dissolving  gradually 
the  frost)  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
often  be  quite  destroyed.  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  may,  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
be  said  to  be  a  month  longer — ^a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  me  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  crops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
trictaof  thesame  climate. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

aSVXAAL  REMARKS  OH  IKSXCTS. 


Tbx  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  successfully  i^uires  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits.  While  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pa^es,  we  shall  point  out 
the  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  the  most  important 
of  these  insects ;  but  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  practical  hints  on  this  subject 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  fruit  grower  the  importance  of  watching  carefully, 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid- 
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ity  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  \ncrease,  if  allowed  to 
get  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fiilly  aware  of  this. 
Ihe  common  caterpillars  are  the  youi^  of  moths  or  batterfliea, 
alid  that  careful  observer  of  the  habits  of  insects,  Dr.  HarrLs^ 
says  as  each  female  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  eggs,  a  thou 
sand  moths  or  butterflies  will,  on  the  average,  pi^uce  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars ;  if  one  half  this  number,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions 
of  caterpillars  in  the  second;  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  the  third  generation.*  To  take  another 
example  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  frequently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  nave  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase, — ^the  investigations  of 
Reaumur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  in  five  generations, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surprising  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  species- 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
cially by  unfavourable  seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  care- 
less and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crops  suffer  great  injury,  or  total  loss,  from  the 
want  of  a  little  timely  care. 

In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  immediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life — 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — ^will  do  more  to  rid  us  for 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the  mat- 
ter has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  all,  but  the  experienced 
grower,  are  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight  after,  is  frequently 
the  difference  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very  little  time, 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  (^uite  free  from  them.  We  know  a  very  large 
garden,  filled  with  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  those  even  in  its  vicinity  suffer  greatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  ex&mination  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises two  days  in  the  week  during  the  growing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off  in  a 
single  moment  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the 
old  mode  of  hand-picking,  and  crushing  or  burning,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  adopted. 

*  For  much  valoable  information  on  the  habits  of  insects  injtirioiis  to 
vegetation,  see  the  Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  Massaohnsetts,  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris  Cambridge. 
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For  practical  purposes,  the  nomeroiis  insects  infesting  frait 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes;  Ist,  those  which  for  a 
time  harboor  in  the  ground  and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2d, 
winged  and  other  species,  which  may  be  attacked  among  the 
branches ;  dd,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  young 
shoots ;  4th,  moths,  and  all  night-flying  insects. 

InsectSj  the  larva  or  grtibt  of  which  harbour  in  the  ground  dxaiog 
a  certain  season,  as  the  curculio  or  plum-weevil,  are  all  more  or 
less  atfected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  hurger  scale — ^in  farm  crops — the  ravages  of  the 
cut-worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
grounds  with  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree- 
able to  nearly  all  thiis  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
wiiere  even  a  small  Quantity  has  for  two  or  three  seasons  been 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  where  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peach  trees,  and  where  whole  crops  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum-weevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  sur&ce  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree. 

Salt,  being  a  powerful  agent,  must  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  judgment  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees,  while  if  applied  very 
frequently,  or  too  plentifully,  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  TVo  or  three  years  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quantity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  application  need  only  be  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  salt  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  packing  salt  isj)referable  to  that  of  finer  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  winged  state^  most  small  insects  may  eithec-te  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of  to- 
bacco, or  a  wash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  all  in- 
sects to  strong  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong  smelling 
liquids  or  odorous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacco, 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons, 
when  our  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  them  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  with  strong  smellirig 
liquids  in  our  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  easy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  them.    The  brown  scale,  a  trouble- 
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some  enemy  of  the  orange  tree,  it  is  stated  in  the  Oardenei^s 
Chronicle^  has  been  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  common 
chamomile  among  its  branches.  The  odour  of  the  coal  tar  of 
gas  works  is  exceedingly  offensive  to  some  insects  injariona 
to  fruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  fatal  to  wasps,  and  that  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  from  at- 
tacking trees.  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  from  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  powerfol  smelling  substances. 

Twacco  water^  and  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  are  the  two  most 
efficient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  wnich  feed  upon  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boiling  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  and  stalks  of  the  to* 
bacco  shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  full  of  them,  and  then 
filled  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  This  is  applied  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  or,  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  a 
common  white-wash  brush ;  dipping  the  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shaking  it  sharply  over  the  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  This,  or  the  whale  oil  soap-suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  young  trees  are  subject 

The  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
fifteen  .gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
stroyed or  driven  away  by  it.  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be- 
longs to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  who  first  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  roses  lug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  its  discovery.  When 
this  soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
turning  into  soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica^ 
tion  of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Moths  and  other  insects  which  Jiy  at  night  are  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
Adouin,  of  France.  A  fiat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  b^'^mearcd  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  are  directly  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the 
pyralis,  a  moth  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  French  vine- 
yards ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  in  a  vineyard  of  four 
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acres,  and  in  a  Bingle  night,  30^000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  about  the  venela.  By  continuing  his  process  through 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  progeny  of  over  a  million  of  cater- 
pillars. In  our  orchards,  myriads  of  insectB  may  be  destroyed 
by  lighting  small  bonfires  of  shavings,  or  any  refose  brush;  and 
in  districts  where  the  apples  are  much  worm-eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
m]flchie£  Dr.  Harris,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  fruit  garden  at  night  and  lighted.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
these  flambeaux  are  burning.  The  melon-bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way, 

A  simple  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  following.  Take  a 
number  of  common  bottles,  the  wider  mouthed  the  better,  and 
fill  them  about  hidf  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
Various  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — wasps,  flies,  beetles,  sings,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newed. A  zealous  amateur  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  way,  riMre  than  three  bushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds ;  and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  preser\'ed  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape. 

The  assistance  of  birds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  devoured  annually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising*  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tjiil,  annoy  us  by  prey- 
ing upon  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  fruits,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
vices of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows,  the 
wren,  the  red-breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  birds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fruit  garden,  and  this  may  most  effectually  be  done  by  not 
allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired  within  its  boundaries.  The  introduc- 
tion of  nedges  or  live  fences,  greatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  they  afford  an  admirable  shelter  for  their  nests.  Our 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  those 
a  mile  or  two  distant^  and  we  attribute  this  in  part  to  our  practice 
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of  enconraging  birda,  and  to  the  thorn  and  arbor  vitfB  hed^et 
growing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  me 
feathered  tribe  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animals,  the  toad  and  the  bat  are  great  insect  destroy- 
ers. The  common  bat  lives  almost  entirely  npon  them,  and 
in  its  evening  sallies  devours  a  great  nnmber  of  moths,  beeUea, 
weevils,  etc ;  and  the  toad  quieUy  makes  away  with  numberleas 
smaller  insects. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
THE  APPLK 


PyruB  Makis,  L.    BoaacecB,  of  botanistB. 

Pommierf  of  the  French;  Ap/dbaumj  German;  4pM  Dutdi;  MdojMno, 

Italian;  and  Manaanctf  Spanish. 

Thk  Apple  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  mythologies  all  endow  its 
fruit  with  wonderful  virtues.  The  allegoricu  tree  of  know«- 
ledge  bore  apples,  and  the  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or- 
chards of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  also  apples, 
according  to  the  old  legends.  Among  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer- 
ring immortality,  which  were  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Iduna,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  the  gods  who 
felt  themselves  growing  old !  As  the  mistletoe  grew  chiefly  on 
the  apple  and  the  oak,  the  former  tree  was  looted  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  some  paH;s  of  England,  the  antique  cus- 
tom of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  the 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  This 
old  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pouring 
a  little  of  the  cider  about  the  roots,  and  even  hanging  a  bit  of  the 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  farmer  and  his 
men  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  singing  rude  songi 
like  the  following: 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree, 
Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  mayst  blow ; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow, 
HatsfuUIcapsftiU— 
Bushels  and  sacksfblll 
Huzza  r 
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The  species  of  crab  from  which  all  onr  sorts  of  Apples  have 
originated,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  country ;  as  the 
Pyrus  coronariHf  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregon,  P.  rivularis^  bearing  a  reddish  yellow  fruit 
aboat  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  the  Chenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food ;  yet  none  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple  have 
been  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the  species 
brought  here  by  the  colonists  frx>m  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is,  however,  most  perfectly  naturalized  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  believe,  better  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  ori- 
ginated here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  onr  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Baldwin,  tne  Spitzenburg, 
or  the  Swaar — all  fruits  of  delicious  favour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
fruit  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  very  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
about  fifty  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  forms  a  tree  of  medium  growdi,  there  are  many  speci- 
mens in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re- 
collect two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Rayanham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old  ;  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir- 
teen feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trees  bore  that  season  about  thirty  or  forty  bushels,  but  in  the  year 
1780  they  together  bore  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of  apples. 
In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  is  a  tree  which  m  its 
girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has  yielded  in 
a  single  season  121^  bushels. 

Uses  of  thx  applb.  No  fruit  is  more  universally  liked  or 
generally  used  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  use- 
ful in  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  finest  sorts  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culture, 
renders  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
fruit  in  perfection  the  whole  year.    Besides  its  merits  for  tlic 
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dessert,  the  value  of  the  apple  is  still  greater  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  sauces,  pies,  tarts,  preserves,  and  jellies,  and  roasted  and 
boiled,  this  fruit  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  resource  of  the 
kitchen.  Apple  butter^  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  sweet 
apples  in  new  cider  until  the  whole  is  son;  and  pulpy,  is  a  com- 
mon and  excellent  article  of  food  in  many  farmers'  ^milies,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut  In  Fmce, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simmering  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  called  JiaUine.  The  juice  of  the  apple  unfermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  cider^  and  if  this  is  carefully  made 
from  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine ;  in  &ct 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New-Jersey,  have 
been  manufactured  in  a  single  year,  into  an  imitation  Cham* 
pagne,  which  is  scarcely  distinguished  by  many  from  that  made 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  by  hand,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun ;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery,  and  dry  them  slowly  in  ovens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  homey  in 
sea  stores,  or  are  exported. 

Ib  perfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  fonns  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners;  and  being  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  is  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  tlie  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  form  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  shduld  be  fine-grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  large  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowle<li>\i 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  um3 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  are  generally  acid  in  flavour;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
sauce made  by  £armei*s  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  ooils 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
Tlie  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  hogs,  horses,  and 
other  animals  upon  sweet  apples,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  held  in  esteem  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  for  this  purpose,  that  whole  orchards 
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of  Bweet  apples  are  frequently  planted  here  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  fitt 
tening  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  them. 

Cider  apples  are  varieties  frequently  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant^ 
and  astringent ;  their  juice  has  a  high  specific  quality,  and  they 
are  usually  great  bearers ;  as  the  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

Propagation.  The  apple  for  propagation  is  usually  raised 
frcMn  seeds  obtained  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  autumn,  in  broad  drills,  in  good  mellow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  being  paid  to  keep- 
ing the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  When  the  seedlinn  are 
a  litde  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  i£ould 
be  taken  up  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
good,  they  may  be  budded  the  following  autumn,  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  mode  of 
obtaining  strong,  straight,  thrifty  plants.  Grafting  is  generally 
perform^  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and 
for  several  modes  of  performing  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  groping  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
in  the  nursery,  it  is  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  graft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot 

Apple  stocks  for  dwar&  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  orchards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  side  branches. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  favourite  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  stfong 
gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
CTavelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  &vourable  con- 
dition for  this  fruit  Too  damp  soils  may  often  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  by  deep 
subsoil  ploughing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  and  rock-covered 
(though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop.* 

*  Blowing  sands,  Mlys  Mr.  Coxe,  when  bottomed  on  «  dry  sulwita^tam,  and 
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As  regards  site,  apple  orchards  floarish  best,  in  southern  aiid 
middle  portions  of  the  country,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  even 
on  the  steep  north  sides  of  hills,  ^here  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry. 
Farther  north  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  preferablOi 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  more  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  having  had  its  origin  there, 
neems  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
iOcality.  Tjixa  the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenbui^h  are 
the  great  apples  of  New-York ;  the  Baldwin,  and  the  Rozbuiy 
Russett)  of  Massachusetts;  the  Bellflower  and  the  Rambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey;  and  the  Peck's  Pleasant  and  the 
Seek-no-further,  of  Connecticut ;  and  though  these  apples  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts — excepting  in 
Ruch  other  districts  where  a  soil  containing  the  same  elemenU  and 
a  corresponding  climate  are  also  to  be  found. 

Planting  and  cultivation  of  orchards.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  for  this  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  apples  to  the  farmer,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 
rpple  orchard. 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  or- 
chard, depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desir^  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  ground 
to  the  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  grain  and 
grass,  fifty  feet  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
teet  apart)  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  trees,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  previous  page,  and  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  from  the  nurseries. 
As  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  and 
size  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  together,  or  near  each  other;  this 

aided  by  marl  or  meadow  mud,  will  be  found  capable  of  producing  very  fine 
apple  trees.  Good  cultlTation,  and  a  system  of  high  manuring,  will  always  re- 
munerate the  proprietor  of  an  orchard,  except  it  be  planted  on  a  quicksand 
or  a  cold  day;  in  such  soils,  no  management  can  prevent  an  early  decay. 
One  of  the  most  thrifty  orchards  I  possess,  was  planted  on  a  blowing  sand, 
on  which  I  carted  three  thousand  loads  of  mud  on  ten  acres,  at  an  expense 
of  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  exclusive  of  much  other  manure;  on 
this  land  I  have  raised  good  wheat  and  clover.  Of  five  rows  of  the  Wine* 
sap  apple  planted  upon  it  eight  years  ago,  on  the  summit  of  a  sandy  knoU, 
not  one  has  died  out  of  near  an  hundred  trees — nil  abundant  bearers  of 
large  and  &ir  apples.—  View  of  Fruit  Treea^  p  31. 
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will  not  only  facilitate  cnltare  and  gathering  the  fruit,  but  wiQ 
add  to  the  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orchard. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite^  in  all  young  orchards^  to  keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation;  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established.  Indeed,  of  two 
adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
ploughed  for  the  first  five  years,  there  will  be  an  incredible  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show 
rich  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
n^lected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  others  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards — potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  bush  beans,  and  the  like ;  but  whatever  crops  may 
be  ^wn  it  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  roots 
of  Uie  tree  require  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  ground  so  far  as 
they  extend  and  therefore  that  an  area  of  more  than  the  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  clean  of  crops,  weeds,  and 
grass. 

When  the  least  symptom  of  failure  or  decay  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  alternate  years.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  after  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  mnch  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
sire our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  them  as  regularly  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  amply  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  where 
the  waste  of  barn-yard  manure, — ^the  urine,  etc.,  if  properly 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck- 
heap— would  not  be  amply  suflScient  to  keep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  condition.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
chards, formerly  very  productive,  do  we  not  every  day  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top- 
dressing,  thorough  scraping  of  the  stems,  and  washing  with 
diluted  soft  soap,  to  bring  them  again  into  the  finest  state  of 
vigour  and  productiveness ! 

The  hearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
it  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  organ- 
izable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  form 
fruit  buds.  When  half  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
chardy  may  bo  changed  by  picking  off  the  fruit  when  the  trees 
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first  show  good  crop^,  allowing  it  to  remain  only  in  the  alter 
nate  seasoi.s  which  we  wish  to  make  the  bearing  year.* 

Prunino.  ''llie  apple  in  orchards  requires  very  little  pnining 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefully  in- 
spected every  year,  a  little  before  midsummer,  and  all  crossing 
branches  takcu  out  while  they  are  small.  When  the  heads  are 
ODce  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pruning 
saw  and  knife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead 
limbs,  and  removal  of  such  as  may  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  head  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  wherever  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smootned,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  brushed  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insects.  There  are  three  or  four  insects  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  are  very  destnictive  or  injurious  to  thi^  tree ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  which,  is  therefore  very  important  to 

•  One  of  the  finest  orchards  in  America  is  that  of  Pelham  farm,  at 
Ksopus^  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  high 
flavour  of  its  fruit,  than  the  constant  productiveness  of  trees.  The  pro- 
prietor, B.  L.  Fell,  Esq.,  has  kindly  fumiahed  us  with  some  notes  of  his  ex- 
periments on  fruit  trees,  and  we  subjoin  the  following  highlj  interesting 
one  on  the  Apple. 

"  For  several  years  past  I  have  been  experimenting  on  the  apple,  having 
an  orchard  of  2,000  bearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees.  I  found  it  very  un- 
profitable to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the  '  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  assist  nature,  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I 
have  noticed  that  from  the  excessive  productiveness  of  this  tree,  it^ requires 
the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself— to  extract  from  the  earth*  and  the 
atmosphere  the  materials  to  enable  it  to  produce  again.  Tliis  it  is  not  able 
to  do,  unassisted  by  art,  while  it  is  loaded  with  fhiit,  and  the  intervening 
year  is  lost ;  i^  however,  the  tree  is  supplied  with  proper  food  it  will  bear 
every  year;  at  least  such  has  been  the  result  of  my  experiments.  Three 
years  ago,  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  fi-om  the  stems  of  several 
thousand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the  trunks  and  limbs  within 
reach  with  soft  soap ;  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other, 
early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude 
moisture  and  prevent  decay.  I  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month, 
slit  the  ba<5k  by  running  a  sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  firet 
set  of  limbs  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives 
the  young  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding.  In  July  I  placed  one  peck 
of  oyster  sliell  lime  tinder  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until 
November,  during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November 
the  lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  collected  from  these 
trees  1700  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sold  in  New-York  for  four, 
and  others  m  Loudon  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel  The  cider  made  from  the 
refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manufacture,  I  sold  for  three 
dollars  and  three  quarters  per  barrel  of  82  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel 
In  October  I  manured  these  trees  with  stable  manure  in  whiob  the  ammo- 
nia had  been  fixed,  and  covered  this  immediately  with  earth.  Tlie  suc- 
ceediug  autumn  they  were  literally  bending  to  tlie  ground  with  the  finest 
fruit  I  ever  saw,  whUe  the  other  trees  in  my  orchard  not  so  treated  are 
quite  barren,  the  last  season  having  been  their  bearing.    I  am  now  placing 
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the  orchardist.  These  are  chiefly  the  horer,  the  caterpillar,  and 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  nsoally  see  it  in  the  trunks  of  the 
apple,  qnince,  and  thorn  trees,  a  fleshy  white  grub,  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  surface  of  we  ground,  where 
the  bark  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perforates  it 
through  every  part  of  the  stem,  finally  causing  its  death.  This 
grab  is  the  larva  of  a  brown  and  white  stri|>ed  beetle,  half  an  inch 
long,  {Saperda  hiinttatOy)  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two 
or  uiree  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly  form  early  in 
June — ^flying  in  the  night  only,  fipom  tree  to  tree  after  its  food, 
and  finaUv  depositing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
in  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  borer,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  plugging  the  hole  with  soft  wood. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borer,  by 
pUcing  about  the  trunk,  early  in  the  spring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  already  become  greatly 
infested  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands, in  June,  by  building  small  bonfires  of  shavings  in  various 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  attacks  of  the  borer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  pounds 
of  potash  in  eight  quarts  of  water. 

^The  Caterpular  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  apple  orchard. 
The  species  which  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  (Clisio- 
eampa  americana,)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  lackey  moth,  different 
from  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist  The  moth 
of  our  conmion  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex- 
panded wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  night, 
and  often  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In.  laying 
their  e^s,  they  choose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  the  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  these  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  forth  weaving  their  nests  or  tents  in  the  fork  of 

round  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcoal  dust,  and  propose  in  the  spring  to 
cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

"Mj  soil  is  a  stroi^,  deep,  sandy  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoiL  I  cuUiyate 
my  orchard  grounds,  as  if  there  wore  no  trees  on  them,  and  raise  grain  of 
every  kind  except  rye,  whick  grain  is  so  very  injurious  that  I  believe  three 
successive  crops  of  it  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty 
years.  I  raised  last  year  in  an  orchard  containing  20  acres,  trees  18  years 
oU,  a  crop  of  Indian"  com  which  averaged  140  bushels  of  cars  to  the 
acre." 
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the  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  the  careless  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  as  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
m  a  few  seasons, — sometimes  in  a  single  year, — ^increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  coyer  the  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar state  they  live  six  or  seven  weeks,  feeding  most  vora- 
ciously upon  the  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  their 
foliage.  Their  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
the  growth  of  the  fruit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  crop  is  stunted, 
the  health  of  the  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main unmolested  for  several  seasons,  they  will  often  destroy  its 
life  or  render  it  exceedingly  decrepid  and  feeble. 

To  destroy  the  caterpiUar  various  modes  are  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchards, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  anmionia ;  the  sponge 
should  be  turned  slowly  round  in  the  nests,  and  every  insect 
coming  in  contact  will  be  instantly  killed.  This  should  be  done 
early  m  the  season.  Or,  they  may  be  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brudi  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed about  in  the  nests.  On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  off 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  large  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
moments'  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.  As  they  do  not  leave 
their  nests  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil- 
lars should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.  And  let  him  never 
forget  that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
early  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  among  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  they  spm  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fresh  brood  of  moths — which,  if  they  are  not  put  an 
end  to  .by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  number 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  Canker  worm^  (AnUopteryx  pometariaj  of  Harris,)  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  one  of  tibe  worst  enemies  of  the  apple, 
destroying  also  its  foliage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
mon here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-England  it  has  become  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male  is  a  moth  yriih  pale,  ash-coloured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  across.  The 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash-colored  above,  and  gray  beneath. 

The  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  llie  ground  is  free 
.from  frost;  though  a  few  also  find  their  way  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  tlie  winged  males  hover  about  to  pair  with  them. 
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Very  soon  after  this  if  we  examine  the  trees  we  shall  sec  the 
^gs  of  which  eveiy  female  lays  some  sixty  or  a  hundred, 
gmed  over,  cloeely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
branches  and  amon^  the  young  twigs.  About  the  twentieth  of 
May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky  brown, 
or  ash-coloured  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  appearance  and 
commence  preying. upon  the  foliage.  When  they  are  abundant 
they  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  places,  where  the  colony  is 
firmly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  few 
days,  making  it  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it.  After  feed- 
ing about  four  weeks,  they  descend  into  the  ground  three  or  four 
inches,  where  they  remain  in  a  chrysalis  fonn,  to  emerge  again 
liie  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  provided  with  wings, 
they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  attacks  upon  tibe  canker  worm  should  be  chiefly  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  ground  up  the  trunk  of 
the  tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  trees  is  to  surround 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  of  canvass,  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeued  with  tar.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  soon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  little  coarse  train  oil 
must  be  well  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  should  be  watched  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 
and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  ascending  the  tree  to  lay  their  eggs.  And  if  kept  in 
order  it  will  very  eifectually  deter  and  destroy  them.  When 
the  canker  worm  is  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  tarred 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  May,  but 
usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable 
that  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  best 
application ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
and  become  useless,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.    Some 

Cms  apply  the  tar  directly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  this 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  trunk.  Old  India  rubber, 
melted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  fire,  fbnns  a  very  adhe- 
sive fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  best  sub- 
stance for  smearing  the  bandaj^  as  being  a  more  effectual  bar- 
rier, and  seldom  or  never  requiring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jr.  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  has 
invented  and  patented  a  circular  leaden  trough,  which  surrounds 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oil,  and  stops  effectually 
the  ascent  of  the  canker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  be 
two  objections  to  this  trough,  as  it  is  frequently  used ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  carefully  used,  which  injures  the  tree ;  and 
the  other,  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  the  bark 
or  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  completely 
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filled  up  wiih  liquid  clay  put  on  with  a  brash.  The  insectf 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  renewed,  from  time  to  time.  For 
districts  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  abounds,  this  leaden 
trough  is  probably  the  most  pennanent  and  effectual  remedy  yet 
employed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  ProfeaBor 
Feck,  of  Massachusetts,  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground,  under 
trees  which  suffer  from  this  insect,  is  dug  and  well  pulverized  to 
the  depth  of  five  inches  in  October,  and  a  good  top  dressing  of 
lime  applied  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  the  canker  worm 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  places,  suffer  equally  with  the  apple,,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  canker  worm. 

The  Bark-Umse^  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  (a  species  of  coccus^)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  stems  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  their  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soft  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  solution.  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  ia  the  month  of  June,  when  the  insects  are 
young.  , 

The  Woolly  aphU  {aphis  Utfdgera^  or  American  blight*  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  but  is  fortunately,  very 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  U'nited  States.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and 
crevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a  ffreat  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  increase  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
whole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  too  is  easily  destroyed.  **Thi8 
is  effected  by  washing  the  parts  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; 
which  is  formed  by  mixing  f  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shops,  with  7i^  oz.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick, 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  After 
the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  most  minute 
crevice,  so  as  effectually  to  destroy  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped." — (LoudovCs  Magazine  IX.  p.  836.) 

The  Apple  worm  (or  Codling  moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonana,  of 
European  writers,^  is  the  insect,  introduced  with  the  apple  tree 
from  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  early  worm-eaten  apples 
and  pears,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grub,  and  causes  the 
fruit  to  &11  prematurely  from  the  trees,  ^e  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  fore-wingsgray,  with  a  large  round  brown  spot 
on. the  hinder  margin.    These  moths  appear  in  the  greatest 

*  It  is  not  a  little  sicgolar  that  this  insect,  which  is  not  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  is  never  seen  here  exoept  where  introduced  with  im- 
ported trees,  should  bo  called  in  England  the  American  blight  It  is  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  apple  in  the  north  of  France  and  Germany. 
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nnmbere  in  the  warm  evenings  of  the  Ist  of  June,  and  lay  theii 
eggs  in  the  eye  or  bloflsom-end  of  the  yoang  fruit,  especially  of 
the  early  kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  In  a  short  time,  these  e^ 
hatch,  and  the  grub  burrows  its  way  till  it  reaches  the  core : 
the  fruit  then  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  the  ^ound* 
Here  the  worm  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  into  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  and  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 
usoallj  remains  there  till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  young 
moth  again  emeiges  from  it  The  readiest  way  of  destroying 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  is  to  iJlow  swine  and 
poultry  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchards  when  the  premature  fruit 
is  falling ;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  picked  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  about  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  drop,  the  apple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  place, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  from  time  to  time.. 
As  the  cocoons  are  deposited  chiefly  under  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  take  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afford  them  little  harbour ;  and  by  scraping 
ai)4  washing  the  trunks  early  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  such  as 
may  have  already  taken  up  their  quarters  £ere. 

When  the  frnit  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  this  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  Slight  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  appears  to  be  caused  by  an 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

Gathsrino  ANn  KBSPiNG  THX  FRUIT.  In  Order  to  secure 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  loi^  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  flour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while  filling,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  expo- 
sure under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  whew 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
sandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.     Here  the  barrels 
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sliould  be  placed  on  tiers  en  their  sides^  and  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  largest 
apple  growers  in  Dutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
apple,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  decays  in  January,  until 
the  1st  of  April,  in  the  freshest  and  finest  condition.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  every  layer  of 
apples,  when  packing  them  in  the  barrels. 

Apples  are  frequently  kept  by  iarmers  in  pits  or  ridges  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  inferior  method,  and  the  fruit 
very  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  English  ap- 
ple growers  lay  their  fruit  m  heaps,  in  cool  dry  cellars,  and 
cover  them  with  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
.  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

Cider.  To  make  the  finest  cider,  apples  should  be  chosen 
which  are  especially  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  first  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  or 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  agaiyst 
bruising  when  they  are  shaken  from  the  tree.  If  the  weather 
is  fine  Sie  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
airy  sheds  or  lofts  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
All  immature  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rejected,  and  the 
remainder  ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uni- 
form mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  m  the  vat  from  24 
to  48  hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.  It 
is  then  pat  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  from 
whence  the  liquor  is  strainea  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into 
perfectly  clean,  sweety  sound  casks.  The  casks,  with  the  bung 
out,  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in 
the  open  air.  Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  as  the 
pomace  and  froth  work  out  of  the  bung-hole,  the  casks  must  be 
filled  up  every  day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a 
cask  for  this  purpose.  In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will 
cease,  when  the  first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should, 
at  first,  be  put  in  loosely — ^then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight 
— leaving  a  small  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped 
in  a  few  days  after.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the 
fennentation  will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be 
known  by  the  liquor  becoming  clear  and  briffht,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  Siick  crust  which 
has  collected  on  the  surface.  The  clear  cider  should  now  be 
drawn  off  and  placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must 
be  carefully  watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
going  too  &r,  remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till 
spring,  and  the  addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered 
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charcoal  to  a  barrel  will  secare  this  end ;  bat  if  a  scmn  collects  on 
the  Bur&ce,  and  the  fermentation  seems  inclined  to  proceed  fhr- 
ther,  it  mnst  be  immediately  racked  again.  The  vent-spile  may 
now  be  driven  tight  bnt  examined  occasionally.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  March  a  final  racking  should  take  place,  when,  shoald  the 
cider  not  be  perfectly  fine,  aboat  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  Isin- 
glass should  be  dissolved  in  the  cider  and  poured  in  each  barrel, 
which  will  render  it  perfectly  clear.  It  may  be  bottled  now,  or 
any  period  before  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottling,  fill  the  bottles  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  before 
the  corks  are  driven.  They  should  then  be  sealed,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  cellar,  with  clean  dry  sand  up  to  their  necks ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the  same  between  each  layer. 

Yariktiks.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  garden  of  uie  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  which  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
in  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  000  varieties,  and  nearly 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
are  of  course  inferior,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  m  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  different  varieties,  for 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  in  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  sorts,  though  many  of  them  are  of  high 
merit  also  with  us.  There  is  much  confusion  at  the  West,  in  reg^ 
to  names  of  apples;  and  the  variation  of  fruits  from  soil,  location,  or 
other  causes,  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  the  kinds,  and  until  they 
are  brought  together  and  fruited  on  the  same  ground  the  certainty 
of  their  nomenclature  will  not  be  established.  The  same  remarkis 
will  apply  to  the  South.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  constantly 
springing  up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils ; 
and  these,  when  of  superiour  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
considered  much  more  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign 
sorts,  on  account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity. 
Indeed,  every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it^  and  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this 
country,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  finest  ap- 
ples of  the  United  States.  To  do  this,  will  reouire  time,  and  an 
extended  and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  col- 
lected in  one  garden.  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all 
the  finest  American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our 
gardens. 

In  the  ensninff  pages,  apples  are  described  as  set  upon  their 
base  or  lower  side,  with  the  stalk  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the 
base  or  more  generally  in  a  cavity  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
base.  They  are  said  to  be  globular  when  they  would  be  nearly 
boxmded  by  the  lines  of  a  circle,  as  Summer  Rose  ;  and  chlaU 
when  they  would  be  circumscribed  perpendicularly  by  a  depressed 
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circUf  as  Maiden^s  Blush.  When  they  are  bounded  by  a  circle 
elevated  but  symmetrical,  they  are  called  ovaly  as  Summer  Pippin ; 
when  not  symmetrical  perpendicularly  but  broadest  at  their  lower 
portion  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  they  are  said  to  be  ovate. 


OMI71M. 


Owal 
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O^Undric 


CfUbvlar. 


(WaU, 


When  with  considerable  breadth  of  base  but  less  than  their 
altitude,  the  sides  are  bounded  by  curved  lines  tending  towards 
each  other  at  the  apex,  they  are  called  conk,  as  Esopus  Spitzen 
burgh.  When  the  altitude  is  not  greater  than  the  breadth  or  less 
than  the  breadth,  they  are  called  oblate  inclining  to  or  approach- 
ing conic.  When  the  curved  lines  are  interrupted  suddenly 
much  before  they  reach  each  other  at  the  apex,  the  form  is  called 
truncate  conic,  as  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  When  the  altitude 
is  much  greater  than  the  breadth,  they  are  said  to  be  elongated 
conic,  as  Porter;  oblique  when  the  opposite  sides  maintain  their 
relative  positions  to  each  other,  but  are  so  inclined  from  their 
upward  airection,  that  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre 
of  the  eye  would  not  touch  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  see  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Pry or's  Red,  Pennock,  etc ;  cylindric  when  the 
fruit  is  round  horizontally,  flattened  at  base  and  crown,  and  wiUi 
sides  perpendicularly  partdlel,  as  Long  John  or  Lpng  Pearmain ; 
oblong  when  the  sides  are  perpendicularly  nearly  parallel  and  the 
height  greater  than  the  breadth,  but  wiUiout  the  roundness  that 
constitutes  cylindric — it  is  the  oval  form  elongated.  When  a  flat 
face  or  some  degree  of  flatness  is  impressed  upon  the  sides  of 
apples  so  as  to  K>rm  more  or  less  distinctly  ridges  or  angles  run- 
ning perpendicularly  to  the  base,  they  are  said  to  be  angular  ; 
when  these  ridges  have  intervening  hollows,  they  are  said  to  be 
ribbed. 
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[In  arranging  the  apples,  we  have  thought  best  to  reject  the 
cUusee  according  to  the  reason,  and  adopt  the  principle  of  ihe 
sjstem  recommended  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing ;  but  instead 
of  nwng  the  terms  "  best,"  "  very  good,"  and  "  good,"  we  have 
designated  Uie  qualities  as  first,  second,  and  third,  answering  to 
the  above.] 

CLASS  L 

This  section  comprises  those  that  are  well  known,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  good  habit  generally. 

American  Sumiibr  Pearmain.    Thomp. 
Early  Sommer  Peonnain.     Ooxe. 

A  rich,  higbly-flavoured  fruit,  much  esteemed  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  most  known.     It  appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  Summer  Pearmain  (of  the  English),  and  is  probably  a  seed- 
ling raised  from  it    It  ripens  gradually  from  the  tendi  of  Au 
gust  to  the  last  of  September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender, 
with  a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  often  bursts  in  falling  from 
the  tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrives 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.    In  the  nursery  the  tree  grows  slowly. 

AuTUMir  SwEZT  Bough. 

Late  Bough.    Sweet  Bellflower. 
Fall  Bough.    Philadelphia  Sweet 

Origin  unknown.  Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive. 
One  of  the  very  best  dessert  sweet  apples  of  its  season.  Fruit, 
medium,  conical,  angular.  Skin,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  brown  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  rather  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity ;  calyx  closed ;  s^ments  long ; 
basin  deep,  corrugated ;  flesh  white,  very  tender,  with  a  sweet, 
refreshing,  vinous  flavour.    Last  of  August  to  first  of  October. 

Baldwin.    Een.  Thomp.  Man. 
Woodpecker.    Pecker.    Steel's  Red  Winter. 
The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New  England  apples, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  first-rate  fruit  in  all  respects.     It  is  a 
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native  of  MassachiiBetts,  and  is  more  largely  cultivated  for  the 
Boston  market  than  any  other  sort  It  bears  most  abundantly 
with  ua,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  larger,  more 
beautiful,  and  highly  flavoured  specimens  here,  than  we  ever 
saw  in  its  native  region.  The  Baldwin,  in  flavour  and  general 
characteristics,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  oar 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  and  deserves  its  extensive  popularity. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimson, 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stalk.  Calyx 
closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  large  a  fruity 
planted  in  an  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous, upright  grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  from 
November  to  March,  but  with  us  is  in  perfection  in  January. 


Baldiffin. 

Bxllx-Flbur,  Yxllow.    Thomp. 

Belle-Tlear.     Ooxe,  Floy,  Ken. 
Yellow  BeUfiower,  ofmoH  nurderiei^ 

The  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  is  a  lai^  handsome,  and  ezceDeot 
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winter  apple^  every  where  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  abundantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Coxe  first  de- 
scribed this  fruit ;  the  original  tree  of  which  grew  in  Burlington, 


TeOovo  BeUe-Fleur, 

New  Jersey.  We  follow  Thompson,  in  calling  it  Belle-FleuVf 
from  the  hesaty  of  the  blossoms,  with  the  class  of  French  apples 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  a  little  irregular,  tapering  to  the  eye. 
Sldn  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  blush  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  set 
in  a  rather  narrow,  plaated  basin.  Seeds  in  a  large  hollow  cap- 
sale  or  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  sprightly  sub- 
acid flavour ;  before  fully  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid.  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading  drooping  branches. 
A  r^ular  and  excellent  bearer,  ana  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
orchard     November  to  March. 
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Belmoht. 


Gate.  White  appU. 

Mamma  Beam.  Waxen  of  some. 

Golden  Hppin  of  some.  Kdley  white. 

Origin  near  Strasbargh,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa^  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Beam  at  her  gate^  hence  the  names  **  Qate  apple^  and 
^  Mamma  Beam."  It  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  Jacob  Nesy  sen^ 
and  became  very  popular  in  Bebnont  Co.,  and  we  retain  thi& 
name,  being  the  most  universal  one.  Tree  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  to  large,  globular,  a  little  flattened  and  nar- 
rower towards  tiie  eye,  sometimes  oblong.  Skin  light,  waxen 
yellow,  often  with  a  bright  vermillion  cheek.  Stalk  short,  cavity 
generally  large.  Calyx  usually  closed,  basin  rather  deep,  comigat 
ed.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sometimes  almost  melt 
ing,  of  a  mild  agreeable  flavour.     Nov.  to  Feb. 

BOHANNAV. 

Bachanao. 

A  Southern  fruit  of  great  exceUenoe,  introduced  by  Lewis 
Sanders,  of  Ky.,  good  regular  bearer.  Fruit  rather  hu^e,  roundish, 
flattened,  approacffing  conic,  angular.  Skin  fiur,  shining,  fine  yel- 
low, with  a  bright  crimson  cheek  in  the  sun.  Stalk  slender,  in- 
serted in  a  round  acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  narrow  abrupt 
basin.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine  spicy  subacid 
flavour.    July,  Aug. 

Broadwxll. 
Broadwell  Sweet 

Origin  Ohio,  a  valuable  fruit,  tree  vigorous,  spreading,  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  somewhat  conic  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a 
blush.  Stem  short  and  small,  surrounded  with  russet  inserted 
in  a  deep,  broad  cavity.  Calyx  open  in  a  somewhat  abrupt 
narrow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  firm,  generally  tender,  juicy,  sweet, 
aromatic.    Nov.  to  March. 

Earlt  Harysst.    Thomp.  Man. 

Princess  Harvest,  or  Early  French  Beinette^  qf  Ooxe, 

Jvlj  Pippin.    lioy. 

Yellow  Harvest 

Large  White  Juneating. 

Tart  Bongh. 

Early  French  Iteinette. 

An  American  apple ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty^  ite 
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excellent  qualities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness, we  think  it  the  finest  early  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  in  use  all 
that  month.     The  smallest  collection  of  apples  should  comprise 


EaHyBiarvesL 

this  and  the  Bed  Astrachan.  Form  round,  above  medium  size, 
rarely  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  £unt 
white  dots,  bright  straw  colour  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  moderate  depth.  CWyx  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  FUsh  very 
white,  tender  and  picy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid 
flavour.  The  young  trees  of  moderate  vigour,  with  scarcely  di- 
verging shoots.  Manning  errs  by  following  Goxe  in  calling  this 
a  flat  apple.    Bracken  may  prove  the  same. 


COOSWBLL. 

Cogswell  Peannam. 

This  excellent  apple  ori^nated  on  the  farm  of  Fred.  Brewster, 
Town  of  Giiswold,  near  Norwich,  Conn^  and  where  known  is 
much  esteemed  and  stands  unrivalled  as  a  dessert  fruit  of  its  sea- 
son, a  vigorous,  upright  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer  every 
other  year,  fruit  very  uniform  in  size,  fJEur  and  beautiful,  and  a 
desirable  fruit. 
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Size  aboye  medium,  roandish  oblate,  regular.  Stem  shorty 
rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  large  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  smally 
nearly  closed,  set  in  a  small  shallow  basin.  Skin  rich  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  red,  marked  and  streaked  with  bright  red, 
flesh  yellowish,  compact,  tender,  juicy,  scarcely  sub-acid,  with  a 
very  fine  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  core  small,  ripe  Dec  to  March. 

Myer's  Nonpareil,  Ohio  Nonpareil.  An  apple  much  grown 
at  the  West  by  the  above  names,  and  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cogswell  Pearmain,  and  is  thought  to  be  identical,  but 
may  not  prove  so. 


OogsioelL 


Eault  Job. 


Origin,  orchard  of  Oliver  Chapin,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tree  of 
slow  growtii,  productive,  requires  hiffh  culture  for  feir  fruit. 

Fruit  below  medium,  oblate,  very  dightly  conic.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowidh,  shaded  and  striped  with  red,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  greenish  spots.  StaUc  of  medium  length  inserted  in  a 
large  cavity  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed,  basin  moderate. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  agreeable  vinous 
flavour,  ripe  middle  of  August  to  middle  of  September. 
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EvjosnsQ  Party. 

On^  Berks  Co^  Pa.    Fruit  small  or  medium^  oblate,  slightly 
indining  to  oyaL    Skin  yellow  chiefly,  shaded  and  sometimes 
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striped  with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  romid,  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  raaseted.  Calyx  closed,  basin  large.  Flesh  jnicy, 
tender,  crisp,  with  a  brisk  saccharine,  somewhat  vinous,  aro- 
matic flavour,  an  excellent  dessert  frait  December  and 
Jamuuy. 

Fall  QtrBxir  of  Et. 
Winter  QaeexL    Ladies' Favourite  of  Tenn. 

Origin  uncertain,  much  grown  at  the  South  and  South-west^ 
where  it  is  highly  esteemed. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  upright,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  oblate  inclining  to  conic,  slightly  oblique,  angular. 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  marbled  with  crimson,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  brown  and  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  deep  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  large,  partially  closed,  set  in  a 
lai^  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  mild  sub-acid  flavour.    January  to  March. 

Fall  Pippin.    Coxe.  Floy. 


The  Fall  Pippin  is,  we  think,  decidedly  an  American  variety, 
Thompson  and  Idndley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.    It  is. 
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very  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  this  country,  from  the  WTuU 
Spanish  ReinetUy  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  fact,  differs  most  strongly 
in  the  season  of  maturity.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  fruit,  and 
is  considered  the  first  of  Autumn  apples  in  the  middle  states^ 
where  its  beauty,  large  size,  and  its  delicious  flavour  for  the  table 
or  for  cookinff,  render  it  very  popular. 

Fruit  very  laige,  roundish,  generally  a  little  flattened,  pretty 
regular,  sometimes  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  rather 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  fruit,  (which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in 
a  rather  small,  shallow,  round  cavily.  Calyx  not  very  large,  rather 
deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish- 
green,  becoming  a  fine  yellow,  with  often  a  tinge  of  brownish 
blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Flesh  white, 
very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  October 
to  December. 

There  are  several  spurious  sorts,  the  true  one  is  always  rather 
flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.     (See  Holland  Pippin.) 

Fall  Wihk. 

Sweet  Wm<d,    Sharpe's  Spice. 
Ohio  Wine.      Uncle  Sam's  besL 

Origin  unknown,  probably  an  old  Eastern  fruit  called  **  Wine" 
or  "  Sweet  Wine,"  not  now  much  cultivated  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being  defective,  but  in  the  rich  Western  soils  it  thrives 
admirably,  producing  fine  fruit,  yet  in  a  few  localities  they  com- 
plain of  its  being  knurly.  Tree  healthy,  but  of  rather  slender 
growth,  bearing  moderate  crops  annually.  Fruit  about  medium. 
Stem  rather  long,  slender,  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by 
clear,  waxen  colour.  Calyx  partially  closed  in  a  broad,  deep, 
corrugated  basin.  Skin  striped  and  shaded  with  red,  on  a  light 
ground,  with  numerous  russet  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  tender 
with  a  rich,  aromatic,  very  mild,  sub-acid  flavour,  almost  sweet. 
September,  November. 


FULTOH. 

A  new  Western  fruit  originated  in  the  orchard  or  nnisery  of 
A.  G.  Downing,  Canton,  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  and  is  a  valuable 
fruit,  a  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  regular  in  form,  an  annual  and 
productive  bearer. 

Size  about  medium,  oblate,  not  synrnietric.  Stem  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  cavity. 
Calyx  laige,  open,  segments  s.i  all,  recurved  in  a  pretty  large 
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bflsin.  Skin  light  yellow,  sprinkled  with  green  or  grey  dote^ 
haTing  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  tender, 
melting  with  a  rery  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  !By  some  the 
saccha^e  would  suppose  to  predominate.  Ripe  November  to 
March* 


Gabdxk  Rotal. 

Origin  Sudbury,  Maas^  farm  of  Mr.  Bowker.  Tree  of  mode- 
rate growth,  productive. 

Fruit  below  medium,  roundish,  oval.  Skin  yellow,  striped  aud 
ahaded  with  red  and  dark  crimson.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  in- 
serted in  a  deep,  acute  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed  in  a 
basin  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  yellow,  very  ten* 
der,  juicy,  rich,  vinous,  aromatic,  a  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit. 
September. 

Amsrican  Goldbk  Pippin. 

Gk>lden  Pippin.  New  York  Greenmg. 

Ribbed  Pippin.  Newtown  Greening. 

This  old  apple  is  one  of  our  finest  American  fruits,  and  seems 
not  to  be  generally  known.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  James 
Fountain,  of  Westchester  connty,  for  calling  attention  to  it  He 
says  it  has  been  cultivated  in  that  and  the  adjoining  counties  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profit- 
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able  for  orchard  culture  and  marketing ;  they  are  also  a  8up» 
rior  apple  for  famiij  use.  Growth  strong,  similar  to  R.  I.  Green- 
ing, but  less  drooping,  making  a  roand,  spreading  head ;  does 
not  bear  young,  but  very  productive  when  a  little  advanced,  and 
a  popular  fruit  where  known. 

Form  variable,  oblate,  globular,  or  conic,  angular  or  ribbed. 


Stem  stouti  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in 
an  irregular  basin.  Skin  fine  golden  yellow,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  dots,  sometimes  slightly  netted  with  thin  russet.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, tender,  juicy,  amioet  melting,  with  a  rich,  refreshmg, 
vinous,  aromatic  flavour ;  core  rather  large.  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Gravsnstein.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Grave  Slije. 

A  superb  looking  German  apple,  which  originated  at  Graven- 
stein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thougnt  one  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
NorUi  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit  laige,  rather 
flattened,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  angular,  broadest  at  the  base. 
Stalk  quite  short  and  strong,  deeply  set  Calyx  large,  in  a  wide, 
deep,  rather  irregular  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  but 
becoming  bright  yellow,  and  beautifully  dashed  and  pencilled, 
and  marbled  with  liffht  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Flesh  tender 
and  crisp,  with  a  liigh  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  tast^ 
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CfraveMieHL 
Ripens  with  ns  in  September  and  October,  but  will  keep  a  month 
longer.    The  trees  are  very  thri%,  strong  growers,  and  bear 
yoong.  > 

Gbxxn  Swxbt. 

Hooey  Qreening. 

IVee,  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium^  somewhat 
conic  Skin  green,  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, covered  with  greenish  or  light  russet  dots.  Stalk  of  medium 
length.  Cavity  r^er  deep,  covered  with  russet ;  basin  shallow 
and  abrupt,  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  with  a  vinous,  refreshing  flavour.    December  to  MurctL 

Hall. 

Hall's  Seedlinflr. 
Hall's  Red. 
Jenny  Seedling. 

Origin  on  the  ffrounds  of  Mr.  Hall,  Franklin  county,  North 
Carolina.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  hardy,  upright,  with  long, 
slender,  reddish  branches,  and  remarkably  firm  wood.  The  tree 
never  attains  a  very  large  size ;  is  very  productive,  and  is  con- 
sidered in  North  Carolina  the  best  lons^eeping  dessert  apple 
they  cultivate*  We  are  indebted  to  Q.  W.  Johnson,  of  Milton, 
North  Cardina,  for  specimens,  hisioiy,  &c.    He  says  an  old 

4* 
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variety,  and  now  widely  disseminated,  and  wherever  known,  is 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Fruit  small,  oblate,  slightly 
conic.  Skin  smooth,  thick,  mostly  shaded  with  crimson,  and 
covered  with  various  coloured  dots.  Stem  of  medium  length, 
ftlcnder,  curved,  inserted  in  a  roond,  deep,  open  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  generally  in  a  small  uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
mined,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  vinous,  saccharine,  aromatic 
flavour.    December  to  ApriL 


ffaO. 

Haskell  Sweet. 
Saoafras  Sweet 
Origin  farm  of  Deacon  Haskell,  Ipswich,  Biass.  Tree  vigorous 
and  productive,  fruit  medium  or  above,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, sometimes  with  a  blush.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  raUier 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  of  medium  depth.  Flesh  yel 
lowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Hawlst. 

Origin  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  bears  annn- 
allT. 

Fruit  large,  conic,  sometimes  oblate.  Skin  fine  yellow,  some- 
what waxen  or  oily,  and  considerably  dotted.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  nearly  closed,  in  a 
moderate,  somewhat  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  very  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  with  a  fine,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  September, 
and  does  not  keep  long. 

Hubbabdston  Nonsuch.    Man.  Ken. 
A  fine,  large,  early  winter  fruit,  which  originated  in  the  town 
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of  Hnbbardston,  Mass.,  and  is  of  first  rate  quality.  The  tree  is  a 
vigoroDs  grower,  forming  a  handsome  branching  head,  and  bears 
Yery  laige  crops.    It  is  worthy  of  extensive  orcnard  colture. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  much  narrower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splashes,  and  irregular  broken  stripes 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  which  nearly  cover  a  yellowish  ground. 
The  calyx  open,  and  the  stalk  short>  m  a  ruaseted  hollow.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  of  sweetnesa 
and  acidity  in  its  flavour.    October  to  January. 


Jefferis, 

Jkvteris. 

Origin  Chester  Co.  Pa.,  growth  moderate,  very  productive.  A 
fair  and  handsome  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  in  use  all  of 
September. 

Fruit  medium,  oblab,  inclining  to  conic  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  thickly  covered  with  lai]ge, 
whitish  dots.  Stem  very  short,  inserted  m  a  rather  laige  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  round  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    September. 

JTonathan.  Buel.  Ken. 
King  Philip,— Philip  Rick. 
The  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful  dessert  apple,  and  its  great 


beauty,  good  flavour,  and  productiveness  in  all  soils,  unite  to  re- 
commend it  to  orchard  planters.  The  original  tree  of  this  new 
sort  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of  Kingston. 
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New  York,  a  neighbourhood  uDsurpassed  in  the  world  for  ita 
great  natural  congeniality  to  the  apple.  It  was  first  described 
by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  named  by  him,  in  compliment  to 
Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who  made  known 
the  fruit  to  him.  The  colour  of  the  young  wood  is  a  lively  light 
brown,  and  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  large.  Growth 
rather  slender,  slightly  pendulous. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish-ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  ground  clear 
light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  4ively  red  stripes,  and  deepening 
into  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rarely  a 
little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly  fla- 
vour. This  fruity  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzeuburgh  class. 
November  to  March. 


King  of  Tbrnpkins  Co. 
King  op  Tompkins  County. 
King  Apple. 
Origin  uncertain ;  much  grown  in  Tompkins  county  and  the 
adjoimng  ones ;  said  to  be  a  valuable  mai-ket/niit    Tree  very 
vigorous,  spreading,  an  abundant  bearer  annually,    Fniit  large, 
globular,  inclining  to  conic,  sometimes  oblate,  angular.    Skin 
yellowish,  mostly  shaded  with  red,  striped  and  splashed  witix 
crimson.   Stalk  rather  stout  and  short,  inserted  in  a  large  some- 
what irregular  cavity.    Calyx  small  and  dosed,  set  in  a  medium 
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sliglitly  corrngated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  coarse,  juicy,  tender, 
with  an  ezce^ngly  agreeable,  rich,  vinous  flavour,  delightfully 
aromatic.     December  to  March. 

Ladt  Afflb.    Coze. 

ApL     0,  Duk, 

Api  Petit    Thomgp,  Bmn. 

Pomme  Rose. 

Pomme  d'Apl  Boage.    JPoiL 

PetitApiRouge,)^. 

GroBApiRouge,  J^^ 

An  exquisite  little  dessert  fruit,  the  pretty  size  and  beautiful 
colour  of  which,  render  it  an  universal  favourite ;  as  it  is  a  great 
bearer  it  is  also  a  profitable  sort  for  the  orchardist,  bringing 
the  highest  price  of  any  fancy  apple  in  the  market.  It  is  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  nearly  always  known  abroad  by  the  name 
of  Api  ;  but  the  name  of  liady  Apple  has  become  too  universal 
here,  to  change  it  now.  No  amateur's  collection  should  be 
without  it. 

Fruit  quite  small,  but  r^- 
larly  formed  and  flat.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  a  bril- 
Hant  deep  rod  cheek,  contrast- 
ing with  a  lively  lemon  yellow  i 
ground.  Stalk  of  medium  | 
kngth,  and  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  snudl,  sunk  in  a  basin 
with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.    The  tree  has  xa<fy  AppU, 

straight,  almost  black  shoots, 

with  small  leaves ;  forms  a  very  upright,  small  head,  and  bears 
its  fruit  in  bunches.  The  latter  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  left 
on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts.  The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from 
December  to  May. 

The  Api  Noir,  or  Black  Lady  Apple,  differs  from  the  fore- 
going sort  only  in  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  black.  In  shape, 
size,  season,  and  flavour,  it  is  neariy  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un« 
usually  dark  hue,  a  singular  and  interesting  fruit — poor  flavour. 

The  true  Api  feonS,  or  Star  Lady  Apple,  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  franqaise,  is  another  very 
distinct  variety;  the  fruit  is  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  having  five  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
a  star.  This  variety  is  rather  scarce,  the  common  Lady  Apple 
being  frequently  sent  out  for  it  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
keeps  until  quite  late  in  the  spring,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent,  though  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  resembles  that  of  the  other  Apis. 
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Labox  Yellow  Bouoh.    Thomp. 

Early  Sweet  Boogh.    Kenrick, 
Sweet  Harvest. 
Bough.  Ooxe.    Fkjy. 

A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
quality,  only  second  as  a  dessert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest.  It 
is  not  so  much  esteemed  for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  ais  it  is  too 
sweet  for  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admired  for 
the  table,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  and  oblong-ovate  in  form.  Skin 
smooth,  pale,  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  rat£er  long,  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  crisp  when  fuUy 
ripe,  and  with  a  rich,  sweet,  sprightly  flavour.  Ripens  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August  Tree  moderately  vigo- 
rous, bears  abundantly,  and  forms  a  round  head. 

LoKQ  Stem  of  Psnkstlvania. 

Origin  Berks  county,  Pa.  Fruit  rather  below  medium,  rio- 
bular,  inclining  to  oblong  or  oval.  Stalk  long  and  slender, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in 
a  somewhat  furrowed  basin.  Skin  yellowish,  very  much  shaded, 
and  sometimes  striped  with  red  or  dark  crimson.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  rich,  sub-acid  flavour,  spicy  and  aromar 
tic.  An  excellent  dessert  fruit  of  the  highest  flavour;  coro 
large  and  open.     November  to  January. 


MangwtL 
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Mangttm. 
Seago,— Mazfield. 

A  first  rate  southern  frait^  Specimens  have  been  sent  na 
from  sevenJ  friends.    Tree  thrifty  and  very  productive. 

Fniit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow- 
ish, striped  and  mostly  shaded  with  red,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
whitish  and  bronze  dots.  Stem  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a 
broad  cavity  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  partially  closed; 
basin  slightly  corrngated.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  juicy, 
mild,  subacid,  excellent,  highly  prized  in  Georgia  and  the  soutn. 
October,  November.*    Carter  of  Alabama  may  prove  the  same. 

McLellan. 
Martm. 

Origin,  Woodstock,  Connecticut.  Tree  thrifty,  upright,  veiy 
productive  annual  bearer,  and  handsome. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  slightly  conic,  very  regular, 
and  fair.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  striped,  marbled,  and  splashed 
with  red.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  nearly  closed ;  basin  moderate,  slightly  uneven.  Flesh 
white,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine  vinous  fiavour,  almost  sac- 
charine.    December  to  March. 

Melon. 
Korton's  Melon.    Watermelon. 

Origin,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  rather  slow  growth, 
a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  slightly  oblate.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  deep  red  or  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity,  some- 
what uneven,  surrounded  by  thin  russet  Calvx  closed  ;  basin 
large,  abrupt,  open,  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  very  rich  refreshing  subacid  flavour.  October  to 
March. 

MOTHEB. 

Qaeen  Anne. 
Origin,Bolton,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. Fruit  medium,  oval,  inclining  to  conic.  Stem  long  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  ^rupt  cavity.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  small  corrugated  basin.  Skin  almost  covered  with  deep 
red,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  ^ 
crisp,  tender,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavour.  Last  of  Octo« 
her  to  January. 

*The  time  of  ripening  of  the  Boathom  firoits  is  given  to  salt  thefar  ro- 
tpective  localities. 
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This  admirable  fruit  is  to  our  taste  unsurpassed  in  flavour  of 
any  of  its  season,  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  flavour  and  perfume 
of  an  excellent  pear,  with  more  of  vinous  life  than  the  Vandevere 
(Newtown  Spitzenbur^hV  and  less  acidity  than  the  Esopus 
Spitzenbuigh,  and  not  inierior  to  either  of  mem  as  a  dessert  fniiti 


Mother. 

Monmouth  Pippnr. 

A  native  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  of  moderate  up- 
right growth,  and  productive.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  a  little  in- 
clining to  conic,  obscurely  five-angled,  sligntly  flattened  at  base 
and  crown.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  beautiful  warm  cheek,  and 
numerous  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a  large 
slightly  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed;  basin  deep, 
abrupt,  and  corrugated.  Fl^  j^cy,  with  a  fine  brisk  aromatic 
flaYonr.    Noveml^r  to  March. 

Newtoww  Pippik.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

»  Green  Kewtown  Pippin.    American  Newtown  Pipi^ 

Oreen  Winter  Pippin.        Petenbuigh  Pippin. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  apples,  and  is, 
when  in  perfection,  acknowledged  to  be  umivalled  in  all  the 
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qualities  which  constitute  a  high  flavoured  dessert  apple,  to 
which  it  combines  the  quality  of  long  keeping  without  the 
least  shrivelling,  retaining  its  high  flavour  to  we  last  It  is 
very  largely  raised  in  New- York  and  New-Jersey  for  expor- 
tation, and  commands  the  highest  price  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  and  it  requires  a  pretty  strong,  deep,  warm  soil,  to 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  well 
manured  every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  while  it 
is  planted  by  acres  in  orchards  in  New-York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  a  large  quantities  or  with  much 
success  in  New-England.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  feirest  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly 
produced.  The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  slow  growth, 
and  even  while  youn^,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  rough  bark. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  irregular  in  its  out- 
line, caused  by  two  or  three  ol^cure  ribs  on  the  sides — and 
broadest  at  the  base,  next  the  stalk ;  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  and  a  half  deep.  Skin  dull  green,  becoming 
olive  green  when  ripe,  with  a  fidnt,  dull  brownish  blush  on  one 
side,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks,  and  with  delicate  rasset 
rays  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small  and  dosed,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide,  funnel-chapel  cavity.  Flesh 
greenish-white,  very  itiicy,  criro,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly h^h  and  delicious  navour.  When  the  fruit  is  not 
grown  on  heSihy  trees,  it  is  liable  to  be  spotted  with  black  spots. 
lihiB  is  one  of  the  finest  keeping  apples,  and  is  in  eating  from 
December  to  May — ^but  is  in  the  finest  perfection  in  March. 

Nbwtown  Pippin,  Yellow.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  strongly  resembles  the  forego- 
ing, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  superior  fruit,  ^e 
Yellow  is  handsomer,  and  has  a  higher  perfume  than  the  Green, 
and  its  flesh  is  rather  firmer,  and  equally  high  flavoured ;  while 
the  Green  is  more  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender.  The  YeUow  New- 
town Pippin  is  rather  flatter,  measuring  only  about  two  inches 
deep,  and  it  is  always  quite  oblique — projecting  more  on  one 
side  of  the  stalk  than  the  other.  When  fuUy  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  lively  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  akin,  few  or  none  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  varie^,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
at  the  stalk.  It  is  also  more  highly  fi-agrant  before,  and  after,  it 
is  cut  than  the  Green.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  with 
a  very  rich  and  high  flavour.  Both  the  Newtown  pippins  grow, 
alike,  and  they  are  both  excellent  bearers.  This  variety  is 
rather  hardier  and  succeeds  best  in  the  Eastern  States.  We 
have  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 
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NewUnon  Pippin,  TOUm. 

Northern  Spt. 

This  beautiM  new  American  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
dons,  fragrant,  and  spri^litly  of  all  late  dessert  apples.  It  ripens 
in  January,  keeps  till  June,  and  always  commands  tiie  hiAest 
market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growth,  and  bears 
moderate  crops.  It  originated  on  the  nirm  oi  Oliver  Chapin,  of 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  trees  require  high 
culture  and  open  heads  to  let  in  the  sun,  otherwise  the  fruit  is 
wanting  in  flavour,  and  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  knotty. 

Fruit  large,  conical-flattened.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  yellow,  in  the  sun  covered  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purpli&h-red,  marked  with  a  few  pale  dots,  and  a  thin 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  ratiiier  slender, 
planted  in  a  venr  wide,  deep  cavity,  marked  with  russet.  Calyx 
small,  closed;  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  white, 
fino-gndned,  tender,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiarly  fresh  and 
delicious  flavour. 


Ortlbt. 


Ortley  Pippin. 
Ohio  FaTonrite. 
White  Detroit. 
Greasy  Pippin. 
"White  Pippin. 


White  BeOflower. 
Woohnan's  Long.. 
Willow  Leaf  Pippin. 
Hollow  (3ored  Pippin. 
Ohio  Favourite. 


Origin,  orchard  of  Michael  Ortley,  South  Jersey. 
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The  Ortley  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diflseminated  and  popu- 
lar apples  of  the  Western  States.  It  grows  pretty  strongly  with 
upright,  slender  shoots,  and  bears  abundantly,  and  its  bearing 
shoots  are  inclined  to  break. 

Fruit  medium  to  very  large,  ovate,  or  conic.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, becoming  fine  yellow  at  maturity,  sometimes  with  a  sunny 
cheek.  Stalk  slender,  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  deep,  acute 
cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrupt, 
somewhat  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  very  pleasant  November  to  February.  Highly 
esteemed  at  the  West,  but  does  not  succeed  so  well  at  the 
North  and  £ast. 

Pbabmain,  Hersfobdshirx.    Thomp. 

Winter  PeannaizL     Ckae, 
Royal  PeannaizL    Lind.  Botfk 
Peannain  BojaL    Knoop, 
Old  Peannain. 
Bojale  d'Angleterre. 

This  delicioos  old  variety,  generally  known  here  as  the  English 
or  Royal  Peannain,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  winter  dessert  fraits, 
and  its  mild  and  agreeable  fiavour  renders  it  here,  as  abroad, 
an  uniYeisal  &vourite,  both  as  a  dessert  apple,  and  for  cooking. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  of  a  pretty  regular  Pear- 


Mar^brdshire  Fearmam. 
Qisin-shape.     Skin  stained,  and  mottled  with  soft,  brownish  red 
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on  a  dnll,  russety  green  ground,  dotted  with  grayish  speeks. 
The  red  thickly  mottled  near  the  eye,  with  yellowish  niaset 
spots.  Stalk  lender,  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx  with  wide- 
spread, reflexed  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  slightly 
plaited  basin.  Fle^  pale  yellow,  very  mellow  and  tender,  with 
a  pleasant,  aromatic  flfavonr.  A  moderate  bearer,  but  often  pro- 
daces  large  crops  on  high  soils,  which  are  weU  adapted  to  this 
sort    November  to  February.    A  strong  grower. 

The  Winter  Pcarmain  of  most  American  orchards,  is  the  Au- 
tumn Pearmain  of  this,  and  most  English  works. 

Pxok'b  Plxababt. 


PediB  Pleasanl 

A  first  rate  firuit  m  all  respects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  dass.  It  has  long  been  cultiyated  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut^ but  as  yet  is  little  known  out  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try, but  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  considerably  re- 
sembles the  Yellow  Newtown  pippin,  though  a  larger  fruit  with 
more  tender  fiesh,  and  is  scarcely  mferior  to  it  in  flavour. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  angular,  and 
slightly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth,  and  when  first  ^thered,  green,  with  a  little  dark  red ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beautiful  clear  yeUow,  with  bright  blush  on  the 
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sQnny  side  and  near  the  stalk,  marked  with  scattered  gray  dots. 
The  stalk  is  peculiarly  fleshy  and  flattened,  short,  and  sunk  in 
a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  in  a  narrow, 
abniptly,  and  pretty  deeply  sunk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
mined,  jnicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delicious,  hi^h  aromatic 
Savour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  Dears  regu- 
larly and  well,  and  the  fruit  conunands  a  high  price  in  the  mar- 
ket Mr.  S.  Lyman,  who  raises  this  fruit  in  great  perfection,  in- 
forms ns  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  branches  of  old 
trees  are  flat^  while  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  nearly 
conical    November  to  March. 

Primatb. 

Bough  and  Beadj. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  a  strong  and  stocky  grower,  and 
forma  a  beautiful  head — ^very  productive.  Fruit  meidium,  conic 
or  oblate,  angular.  Skin  greenish  white,  with  a  crimson  blush  on 
the  exposed  side.  Stem  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  rather 
large  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  an  abrupt,  open,  some- 
what corrugated  basin.    Flesh  white,  very  tender,  sprightly 


PnmcUe, 


refreshing,  mild  sub-acid.    An  excellent  dessert  apple,  ripening 
the  last  of  August,  and  continuing  in  use  till  October. 
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PoMiCB  DX  NsioE.    Tbomp.  Lind. 

Fameuse.  Fbrtyth, 
Sangaindus. 
Snowy  Chinmej. 

A  very  celebrated  Canada  iruit  (probably  an  old  French  fruit), 
which  has  its  name  from  the  snow-white  colour  of  its  flesh,  or, 
as  some  say,  from  the  village  from  whence  it  was  first  taken  to 
England.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive,  autumn  apple,  and  is 
especially  valuable  in  northern  latitudes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened;  skin 
with  a  ground  of  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  faint  streaks 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stripes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun ; 
stalk  quite  slender,  half  an  inch  long,  planted  on  a  narrow  frinnei- 
shaped  cavity ;  calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  narrow 
basin ;  flesh  remarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  good,  with 
a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A  r^rular 
bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  fruit. 


«  Eequire  MOler's  Beet  Sort" 

A  native  of  Middlefield,  Conn.    Tree  a  moderate  grower,  and 
fbms  a  handsome  head,  bears  early  and  very  productive.    Hie 
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original  tree  stands  on  the  land  of  Enoch  Coe,  fonnerly  Isaac 
Miller,  Esq^  and  for  some  time  was  called  "  Esqtiire  Miller's  hest 
sort." 

Size  ahove  mediam,  rather  globular,  inclining  to  conic, 
fiometiines  oblate,  somewhat  angolar.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
ronnd  cavitf  ,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  large,  partially  closed, 
set  in  a  shallow,  open  basin.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  sunny 
cheelc,  sometimes  with  a  few  scattered  grey  dots.  Flesh  solid, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  very  refreshing,  vinous  flavour.  Ripe 
October  till  ApriL 

PoRTBB.    Man.  Thomp. 


JPbffar. 

A  first  rate  New  England  fruity  raised  by  the  Hey.  8.  Porter,  of 
Sherburne,  Mass.,  and  deservedly  a  great  &vourite  in  the  Boston 
market  The  fruit  is  remarlcably  &ir,  and  the  tree  is  very 
productive. 

Fruit  rather  lai^e,  regular,  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
SIdn  clear,  glossy,  bright  yellow,  and  when  exposed,  with  a  dull 
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blufih  next  the  sun.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  and  deep  bosia 
Stalk  rather  slender,  not  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flavour.    Ripens  in  September,  and  deserves  general  cultivation. 

Pryor's  Red. 

Pitzer  HilL 
BigHilL 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  up^ffht,  not  very  vigorous,  nqr  an 
early  bearer,  requires  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  a  warm  season  or  a 
southern  climate,  for  the  full  development  of  its  excellence. 

Fruit  medium,  somewhat  lobular,  oblate,  obliquely  depress- 
ed. Skin  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with  red,  striped  with  dark 
crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  greenish  grey  dots,  and 
some  seasons  much  covered  with  russet  Stalk  short  and  thick, 
inserted  in  a  small  acute  cavity,  surrounded  by  traces  of  russet, 
which  sometimes  gonsiderably  overspread  the  fruit  Calyx  firmly 
closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  wita 
veiy  rich,  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.    Janu^y  to  March. 


Rambo.    Goxe.    Thomp. 

Seek-no-fmiher,  [  of  New  Jeraey. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Ai^ple, ) 

The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn  firuita  to  bo 
found  in  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  a  highly  valuable 
apple  for  the  table  or  fatchen,  and  the  tree  thrives  well  on  light 
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aandy  floils,  being  a  natiye  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.    It  is 
also  very  popalar  at  the  West 

Frait  of  medium  size,  flat  Skin  smooth^  yellowish  wHte  in 
the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  yellow  and  red  in  the 
son,  and  speckled  with  large  rough  dots.  Stalk  long,  rather 
slender,  cnnred  to  one  side,  and  deeply  planted  in  a  smooth,  fan- 
nel-Iike  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
Bl%htly  plaited  around  it.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender, 
with  a  nchy  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.    October  to  December. 

KXD    BUSSBT. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  Tree 
very  vigorous  and  productive.      ^ 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic.  I^Sn  yellow,  shaded  with  dull  red 
and  deep  carmine  in  the  sun,  and  thickly  covered  with  grey  dots, 
with  a  slight  appearance  of  rough  russet  on  most  of  the  sur&ce. 
Stalk  rather  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  sur- 
rounded with  thin  russet  Calyx  nearly  closed ;  segments  long, 
recurved,iii  a  narrow,  uneven  basin.  Fledb  yellow,  solid,  crisp, 
tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Baldwin.    January  to  April 


B$d  Canada, 

Bbd  Cakada. 

Old  KoDSQcfa,  of  Mass. 

Richfield  Konsuob. 

Steels  Red  Winter,  of  Mich. 

An  old  fruit,  formerly  much  grown  in  Connecticut  and  Msasa- 

ft 
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chusetts,  bat  is  not  now  much  planted  on  account  of  its  smatl  size 
and  poor  fruit ;  succeeds  well  in  western  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  Tree  thrifty,  but  of  slender  ^wth ;  very  productire. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  come,  slightly  angular.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  shaded  with  deep  red  or  crimson;  somewhat 
striped  or  splashed  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
ffrcy,  and  sometimes  greenish  dots.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a 
bi\>ad,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  s^ments  long,  in  a*  small, 
narrow,  somewhat  irregular  basin.  Resh  white,  tender,  cnsp, 
abounding  with  a  brisk,  refreshing  juice,  and  retaining  its  fine, 
delicate  &vour  to  the  last    January  to  May. 


Red  A0TRACHAV.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  frnit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  Endand 
with  the  White  Astnichan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It  hears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  its 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe 
it  is  liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  fr^m  the  last  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  yery 
smooth  and  niir,  roundidi,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes 
a  little  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  occasionally  a  little 
niflset  near  the  staUc,  and  covered  with  a  pale  whittf  Uoom. 
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Stalk  rather  short  and  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  slight 
basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  httle  irregular.  Flesh  quite  white» 
crispy  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

Rawle's  Jannet. 

Baule^B  JannettiDg.  Winter  Jannetting. 

Bock  Remain.  Jennett 

Bock  Rimmon.  KeverfaiL 

TeUow  Janett  Indiana  JannetUng. 

Origin,  Virginia,  on  the  farm  of  Caleb  Ranles.  Tree  vigorous, 
spreading;  it  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  blossoms  much  later  than 
other  varieties  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  avoids  injury  by 
late  frost ;  it  is,  therefore,  particularly  valuable  for  the  south  and 
southwest,  where  it  is  much  cultivated. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblate,  considerably  depressed,  conic,  an- 
gular. Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with  red  and  striped  with  crim- 
son. Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  broad  open  cavity. 
Calyx  partially  open,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish 
yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  veiy  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
February  to  June.      So  far  has  not  succeeded  well  at  the  north. 

Rbikkttb  Blanche  D'Espaons.  Thomp.  Nois. 
White  Spanish  Beinette.    Pom,  Mag,  lAnd, 

FaU  Pippin.  Kbi^s^ 

CobStt'SFSo^pin.  Jl^*«* 
A  rery  celebrated  old  Spanidi  variety.  Fruit  veir  large, 
TOundish-oMcm^,  somewhat  angular,  with  broad  ribs  on  its  sides, 
terminating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as 
at  the  base.  Calyx  large,  open,  very  deeply  sunk  in  a  broad- 
angled,  oblique,  irregular  basm.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green  on 
the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with  brownish-red  next  the  sun, 
and  sprinkled  with  buickish  dots.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  sugary  juice.  The  tree  has  the  same  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
keeps  a  month  longer.    This  is  quite  distinct  from  Fall  Pippin. 

Rbinette,  Canada.    Thomp.  Nois. 

OanacHan  Beinette.    lAnd. 

Grosse  Beinette  d'Angleteire.     0.  IhA, 

Pomme  du  Caen.  "1  ^/«««.w.. 

Beinette  du  Canada  Blanche.  Vi„^!^^ 

Beinette  Groase  dn  Canada,      ffj^^?! 

Beinette  da  Canada  &  Cortes.     J  <»««««»«• 

Be  Bretagne. 

Portugal 

Januarea. 

Wahr  Beinette. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 
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highly  esteemed  variety  in  Europe,  by  the  ffreat  namber  of  syno- 
nyms under  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  origin,  as  Merlet,  a 
French  writer,  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  l7th  century; 
and  some  authors  think  it  was  first  brought  to  this  continent 
from  Normandy,  and  carried  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  very  laige  and  handsome  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  of 
excellent  quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened ;  rather  irregular, 
with  projecting  ribs ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  slightly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side,  sprinkled 
with  dots  and  russet  patches.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Calyx  short  and  large,  set  in  a  n^er  deep,  irregular 
basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  raSier  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively, 
sub-acid  flavour.  Kipe  in  December,  and,  if  picked  early  in 
autumn,  it  will  keep  till  April. 


Bhode  Jstand  Cfreening. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Man* 

Burlington  Greening.        Jersey  Greening?     Ooxe, 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  universal  favourite  and 
is  so  generally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  give  a 
description  of  it     It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  on  a  great  varietj  of  spib,  and-  i^  pecfaapo,  *i|iote 
generally  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  Iq  the 
EasterD  States  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  full 
perfection,  this  apple  takes  its  place — ^and  in  England,  it  is  fre- 
quently sold  lor  that  fruity  which,  however,  it  does  not  equal. 
|The  Green  Newtown  Pippin  described  by  Lindley  is  this  fruit] 
Fmit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  r^pilar,  bat 
often  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  dark  green,  becom- 
ing pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush 
near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  woolly,  closed,  in  a  slightly  sunk, 
scarcely  plaited  basin.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  thickest  at  the  bottom.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  ten- 
der, crisp,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  aromatic,  lively, 
acid  jmce.  The  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  resembles 
the  Fall  pippin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  l^rs  most  abundant 
crops.  The  fruit  is  as  excellent  for  cooking  as  for  the  dessert 
November  to  February — or,  in  the  North,  to  March.  In  some 
localities  at  the  West  does  not  succeed,  in  others  very  good. 


^^^^^^m^ 


BicharcPs  Graft. 


BICHABO'S  ORAVT. 

Derrick's  Graft    Red  Spitzenbuigh. 
Strawbeny.  Wine. 

A  very  excellent  &11  apple  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Ori- 
|i]i,  uncertain,  supposed  to  be  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  An  old 
vQit^  but  littie  known — lately  introduced  by  K  G.  Studley, 
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OW^i9tf^r'G<4vKkn^iA,  OoilMjf  N.  T. — a  free  uprigiit  grower,  a 
good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  b^  dessert  apples  of  its  season. 

Size  rather  above  medium,  oblate.  Stem  nearlly  an  inch 
long.  Cavity  deep  and  broad.  Calyx  closed,  segments  re- 
cmved,  basin  deep.  Coloar  yellow,  mostly  striped  with  red. 
Flesh  fine-grained,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant,  with  a  refreshing  vi- 
nous flavour.    September  and  October. 

BICHMOHD. 

Origin,  farm  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  Ohio. — ^Tree  a  free 

grower,  and  a  profuse  bearer.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  s) igh  tly  angular, 
kin  light  yellow,  striped,  splashed,  and  marbled  with  crimson, 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  tiffht  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  in- 
serted in  a  broad  deep  cavity  slightly  russeted.  Calyx  open,  set 
in  a  large  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  vinous, 
sweet,  and  rich.    October  to  February. 


Bon  BxAimr. 

GOleU's  Seedling. 
Origin,  Southern  Ohio.    Tree  a  moderate  grower,  saccoeda 
well  at  the  South-west 
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Fruit  large,  ronndish,  approaching  conic  Skin  jellow,  shaded 
and  striped  with  bright  red,  and  sprinkled  with  light  dots.  Stem 
an  inch  lon^  inserted  in  a  large,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by 
ereenish  russet.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep 
Dasin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly  sub-acid.  Core 
rather  large.     October  to  December. 

Roman  Stem.    Coze. 

Hie  Roman  Stem  is  not  generally  known  out  of  New-Jersey. 
It  originated  at  Burlington,  in  that  State,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  that  neighbourhood.    In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 

rightly,  pleasant  apples,  and  somewhat  resembles  thie  Yellow 

jUe  Fleur.     Tree  very  productive. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,' roundish-oblong— or  often 
ovate.  Skin  whitish-yellow,  with  a  £unt  brownish  blush, 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  when  ripe, 
having  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  fair.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity  under 
a  fleshy  protuberance,  which  the  fiirmers  have  likened  to  a 
Roman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy 
with  a  rich,  pleasant^  musky  flayonr.    November  to  March. 

Russet,  Ambrxcak  Golbsit. 

Golden  Basset.    Mbm,  Ken, 
Sheep  Kose.  )  ^ 

BuUock'8  Pippin,    f  ^^"^ 
Litfle  Pearmain. 

The  American  Qolden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  but- 
tery pear,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It  is  widely  cultivated 
at  tlie  West,  and  in  New-England  as  the  Golden  Russet,  and 
though  neither  handsome  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  favour- 
ite from  its  great  productiveness  and  admirable  flavour.  The 
uncouth  name  of  Coxe,  Sheep-nose,  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in 
New-Jersey,  and  we  therefore  adopt  the  present  one,  to  which  it 
is  well  entitled.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  with  upright  drab  coloured 
shoots. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish- ovate.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  a  very  thin  russet  Stalk  rather  long  and  slen- 
der. Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  (almost  melting,)  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rich, 
spicy  flavour.    October  to  January. 

The  English  Golden  Russet  is  a  sub-acid  sort,  much  inferiour 
to  the  above. 
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RussBT,  Boston  ob  Bozbubt.    Man.  Thomp. 

Roxbmy  Russet.    Ken.        Putnam  Russet 

This  Basset^  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  moet 
popular  market  fruits  in  the  country,  as  it  is  excellent^  a  prodi- 


Boaion  Ruaati. 

gious  bearer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  in  every 
way  highly  deserving  extensive  cultivation. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  larger  roundish,  a  little  flattened, 
and  slightly  angular.  Skin  at  £st  dull  green,  covered  with 
brownish-yellow  russet  when  ripe,  with,  rarely,  a  feint  blush  on 
one  side.  Stalk  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  not  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  round  basin, 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  greenish-white,  moderately  jnicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Bipens  in  January,  an') 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June. 

There  are  several  native  varieties  of  Busset  or  '^Leather 
Coats,"  of  larger  size  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  iftuch  infe- 
riour,  bein^  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless.  Doea  not  suo- 
eeed  well  m  tdl  localities  at  the  West 

Smokbhoxtse. 

lOUcreek  Tandevere. 
English  Tandevere. 

Origin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  near  Millcre^  grew  on  the  &nn 
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of  a  wealthy  Qoaker  named  GibbonSi  near  his  smokehooae, 
hence  its  name.  An  old  variety  and  popular  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  old  Pennsylvania  Yandevere,- and  is 
snpposec^to  be  a  seedling  of  it. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  a  spreading  head,  a  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  raUier  above  medium,  oblate,  skin  yellow,  shaded  and 
splashed  with  crimson^  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  large  grey 
and  brown  dots.  Stalk  rather  lonff,  curved,  inserted  in  a  broad 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  wide  basin,  of  moderate  depth, 
slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  yellowish,  somewhat  firm,  iuicy,  crisp, 
rather  rich,  sub-acid.  September  to  February.  TJnsurpass^ 
for  culinary  uses. 


SpiTZSNBtXRGH,  EbOPUS.      Coxe. 
Kenu 


I  Spitzenberg. 
.£sopii8  Spiteenborg. 
!hTie  Spitzenburgh. 


Ihe  Esopus  Spitzenburgh  is  a  handsome,  truly  delicious  apple, 
and  is  generally  considered,  by  all  good  judges,  equal  to  the 

6* 
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Newtown  Pippin,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  dessert  frait,  b^  any 
oilier  variety.  It  originated  at  Esopus,  a  famous  apple  district^ 
originally  settled  by  the  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection^  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  New  York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples,  and  its  beauty 
and  productiveness  render  it  highly  profitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture. The  fruit  of  this  variety  brought  from  Western  New- 
Tork,  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  excessive  richness  of  the  soil  there.  The  tree  has  rather 
slender  shoots,  and  when  in  bearing,  has  long  and  hanging 
limbs. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  nearly  covered  witn  rich,  lively  red,  dotted  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side  is  a  yellowish  ground 
with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  rather  long, — 
three-fourths  of  an  inch — and  slender,  projecting  beyond  the 
base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavitf  •  Calyx  smafi,  and  closed, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich,  brisk  flavour. 
Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.    December  to  February. 

Summer  Rose.    Thomp.  Coxe. 
Woolman's  Harvest. 

A  very  pretty  and  very  excellent  apple,  highly  esteemed  as  a 
dessert  fruit 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  rich 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  blotched  with  a  little  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  closed,  set 
in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly  juice. 
Ripens  early  in  August 

Sweeting,  Ladies'. 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sweet 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Its  handsome  appearance,  delightful  perfume,  sprightly  flavour, 
and  the  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uni- 
veraally  admired  wherever  it  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  thou- 
sands of  trees  of  this  variety  have  been  sent  from  Uiis  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  wood  is  not  veiy  strong,  but 
it  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-ovate,  narrowing  pretty  rapidly  to  the 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  neariy  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  but 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  pale 
red.  The  red  is  sprinkled  with  well  marked,  yellowish-gray 
dots,  and  covered,  wnen  first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
There  is  also  generally  a  &int  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over 
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the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fruity  and  rajs  of  the  same 
around  the  stalk.    Calyx  quite  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow, 


plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shallow  canty. 
Flesh,  greenish-white,  exceedingly  tender.  Juicy  and  crisp,  with 
a  delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  ^vour.  Keeps  with* 
out  shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

SwAAR.    Coxe.  Floy.   Thomp. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruity  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 
unusual  weighty  this  word,  in  the  low  Dutch,  meaning  heavy. 
It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and,  in  its  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  m  circum- 
ference, and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  flavoured  apples  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cul- 
tivation, in  all  favourable  positions,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
wdl  in  damp  or  cold  soils. 

Fmit  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low when  first  gathered,  but  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fine,  dead 
gold  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
sometimes  faintly  marbled  with  gray  nisset  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.    Stalk  slender,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
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inserted  in  a  ver7  roand  cavity.     [Sometimes  this  cavity  is  par- 
tially dosed.]    Calyx  smaU,  greenish,  set  in  a  ^idiow  T     * 


•  scarcely  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  erained^  tender,  with  an 
exceeduijpdy  rich,  aromatic  flavonr,  and  a  spicy  smelL  Core 
small  The  trees  bear  &ir  crops,  and  the  firoit  is  in  season  from 
December  to  March. 

yAHDEBYERK  OF  NbW  YoBK. 

Newtown  SpitEonbnrgfa.       Ox  Jfy^ 
Joe  Berry. 

We  have  retained  the  name,  nnder  which  we  have  long 
known  our  very  favonrite  apple,  although  we  are  persuaded  it 
does  not  belong  to  it  It  appears  to  be'  clearly  proved  that  it 
did  not  originate  in  Delaware,  but  that  it  had  its  oridn  in  New- 
town, Long  Island,  and  was  described  by  Coze,  by  uie  name  of 
Newtown  Spitzenburffh ;  but  is  has  so  lone  borne  the  name  of 
Yandevere,  that  we  tiiink  it  not  practicable  to  restore  its  true 
name,  and  therefore  propose  to  call  it  Yandevere  of  New  York. 

Tree  moderate,  vigorous  and  productive,  in  rich,  light  soil,  of 
most  excellent  fruit,  which  is  suited  to  more  tastes  than  sny 
other  apple  of  its  season* 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic  Skin  fine  yellow,  washed 
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with  light  red,  striped  and  splashed  with  deeper  red,  and  richly 
shaded  with  carmine  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a  light 


Vandevere  of  New  Tcrk. 

bloom,  and  sprinkled  with  peculiar  grey  specks.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  regular 
basin  of  moderate  depth,  flesh  yellow,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
rich,  sprighUy,  vinous  flavour,  sctfcely  sub-add.  October  to 
Febrotfj. 


Wagifnitr  AppU. 
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Wagensr. 

Origin,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co,,  Nr  Y.  Tree,  thrifty,  upright ; 
requires  thinning  to  produce  good  flavoured  fhiit;  when  grown 
in  the  shade,  is  wanting  in  flavour. 

Fruit  medium,  or  alx>ve,  irregularly  oblate,  angular.  Skin 
white,  mostly  shaded  with  crimson,  obscurely  striped,  and 
sprinkled  with  light  dots.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  lon^,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  large,  broad,  irregular  cavity.  CaJyx  small . 
and  closed,  set  in  a  rather  abrupt  somewhat  corrugated  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  an  excellent  brisk 
vinous  flavour.  A  very  delicate  apple.  Ripe  November  to  Fe- 
bruary. 

WssmxiJ)  Sbbk-no-fubthsb, 

Connecticut  Seek-nofurther. 
Seek-no-further. 

The  Westfield  Seek-na-further  is  the  Seek-no-further  of  Con- 
necticut, and  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dis 
trict    It  has  a  pearmain  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  pretty  regularly  round.  Skin  pale,  or  dull  red 
over  a  pale  clouded  green  ground — ^the  red  sprinkled  with  ob- 
scure russety  yellow  dots.  Stalk  very  slender,  tbroe^fburths  of  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  an  even  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  with  a 
few  reflexed  s^ments,  and  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  white,  flne  grained,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearmain 
flavour.    A  first  rate  fruit    October  to  February. 


Whttk  Wiktkr  Pearmain. 

Origin  unknown,  by  some  thought  to  be  an  old  eastern  variety, 
highly  esteemed  at  the  west,  for  all  purposes.  Specimens  sent  ua 
by  Henry  Avery,  and  others,  were  of  the  best  quality.  Tree 
spreading,  hardy,  and  thrifty,  a  regular  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  or  above,  oblong,  conic,  somewhat  oblique. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.  Calyx  nearly 
closed,  segments  long,  basin  uneven,  surrounded  by  five  pro- 
minences, which  are  continued  in  obscure  angles  along  its 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush  or  warm  cheek, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  brown  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  subacid  flavour.  Jur 
nuarv  to  April 

Winter  Harvey  in  many  respects  is  similar  to  the  above,  and 
may  prove  so. 
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WhiU  Winktr  FearmoML 

William's  Fatoubitb.    Man.  Ken. 
William's  Earlj.      William's  Red. 

A  large  and  handsome  dessert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  originated  at  Roxbory,  near  Boston,  bean 
abundantly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  of 
September.     An  excellent  market  variety. 

Fmit  of  mediara  size,  oblong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk 
an  inch  lon^,  slender,  slightly  aunk.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angular  basin.  Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  dark  red.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  and 
of  a  very  mUd  and  agreeable  flavour.    Requires  a  strong  rich  soD 

Winter  Pippin  op  Geneva. 

An  apple  bearing  the  above  local  name,  was  found  growing  in 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Crittendon,  and  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
appearance  of  the  tree  and  fruit  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
Fall  pippin,  but  is  a  very  late  keeper,  continuing  in  perfection 
until  May. 

Fmit  Large,  oblate,  slightly  angular.  Skin  fine  yellow  with  a 
crimson  cheek,  sparsely  covered  with  grey  dots.  Stalk  short 
and  small,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  segments 
long,  basin  open.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  vinous,  excel- 
lent,   June  to  May. 
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WiNBSAP.       COXE. 

Wine  Sop  7    Tkomp,    Potpie  Appla 

This  is  not  only  a  good  apple  for  the  table,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  very  finest  eider  fruits^  and  its  fruitfdlness  renders  it  a 
great  iavoorite  with  orchardists.  The  tree  grows  rather  irre^- 
larly,  and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  but  it  bears  ean  j, 
and  the  apples  have  the  good  quality  of  hanging  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  mjury,  whue  the  tree  thrives  well  on  sandy,  light 
soils.    Valuable  at  tiie  west 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine 
dark  red,  with  a  few  streaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear- 
ing on  the  shady  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  set 
in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  r^ular  basin, 
with  fine  plaits.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  high 
flavour.    November  to  May. 


Woo^a  SweeL 
Wood's  Sweet, 
Hyde's  Sweet 
Specimens  of  this  handsome  fruit  were  sent  us  by  J.  M 
Eetchem,  of  Brandon,  Yt,  who  says  it  originated  with  David 
Wood  of  Sudbury,  of  that  state,  and  is  there  considered  the  best 
fjEdl  sweet  apple  in  cultivation ;  growth  nearly  equal  to  Baldwin, 
as  lai||;e  ana  as  fair  as  R.  L  Greenine,  and  productive. 

fVuit  large,  irregularly  oblate.  Skin  whitish,  yellow,  waxen, 
or  oily,  shaded  and  striped  with  fine  rich  red.  Stalk  rather 
short,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  furrowed  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  deep  open  basin.    Fleah  white,  tender, 
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jnicj,  almost  melting  with  a  de%litfiil  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
September^  November. 

CLASS  n. 

Gompriaes  those  that  are  generally  of^very  good**  quality^ 
znany  of  which  however  are  new  and  nnteated,  and  may  on  fur- 
ther trial  rank  as  "  beaty"  while  others  may  not  prove  worthy  of 

this  ftloatt, 

Abbott's  Swxxt. 

From  N.  Hampshire.  Rather  above  medium  size,  conic  Skin 
yellow,  covered  with  red  stripes  and  blotches,  and  many  white 
dots.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant.  Ripe  December 
to  March. 

Adams. 

Originated  with  James  Adams,  Union  Co^  Pa.,  large,  round- 
ish, oblate,  &intly  mottled,  and  stripe*  with  red  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground.  Stem  rather  short  and  thick,  cavity  broad,  acute. 
Cal3rz  rather  large,  s^ments  closed,  basin  wide,  moderately  deep 
plaited.  Flesh  greenidi  white,  of  fine  texture,  rather  juicy,  flavour 
pleasant    January  to  April.    (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Aoms's. 

Ori^n,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  specimens  received  of  Jonathan 
Baldwin,  Downingtown,  Pa.  Fnnt  rather  below  medium,  ob- 
late, somewhat  obSque.  Skin  yellowish,  striped  and  shaded  with 
y^,  and  sprinkled  with  b'ght  brown  dots.  Stem  short  and  small, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  medium  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  spicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Septem- 
^r,  October. 

AlLBS. 

^  A  native  of  CSiester  Co.,  P&,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  produc- 
tive. Fruit  large,  oblate,  skin  yellowish,  shaded  and  striped  with 
f^  Stem  short,  cavity  narrow.  Calyx  in  a  round  moderate 
^in.  Flesh  yellow,  fine,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
^%hly  esteemed  for  cooking,  not  in  eating  till  spring,  and  will 
keep  till  mid-summer. 

Allum. 

HfJIiT"?.    Booldng^bam  Bed. 

Much  grown  in  northern  N.  Carolina,  valuable  chiefly  for 
^  keeping  properties.  Fruit  medium,  oblate,  irregular.  Skin 
^«ep  red.  Heah  whitish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  acid 
^▼oor.    January  to  April. 
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Akglo- American. 


Raisod  hj  W.  H.  Read,  Canada  West  Tree  viflrorouB  and 
productive.  Frait  mediam,  roandish,  conic,  slightly  angular, 
Skin  yellowish,  marbled,  striped  and  splashed  with  bright  red. 
Stalk  short,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth. 
Calyx  large  and  open  in  a  moderate  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  sweet,  slightly  aromatic,  excellent    August^  September* 

Aromatio  Carolina. 

Origin,  Fomaria,  S.  Caroliiia»  Fruit  laige,  oblate,  conic,  ob- 
lique, pale  red,  slightly  streaked,  with  a  heavy  bloom.  Flesh  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  melting,  flavour  highly  aromatic  and 
excellent,  season  last  of  June  and  all  of  July.  An  abundant 
bearers.    (W.  Summer  in  Hort.) 

Ashland. 

Orifrin,  unknown.  Tree  upright,  moderate  grower,  a  ffood  and 
annusi  bearer,  receive,  from  Bobt  Buchanan  of  CincinnatL 
Fruit  medium,  approachi^  j  conic,  truncate,  angular.  Skin  yellow- 
ish, striped  and  shaded  with  carmine,  and  considerably  sprinkled 
wiUi  Jar^  light  dots.  Stem  small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  lar;^ 
open  cavity  surrounded  by  greenish  russet.  Calyx  open,  set  m 
a  round  abrupt  basin.  IleSi  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    Januaiy  and  February. 

ASHMORK. 

Bed  Ashmore.    Fall  Wine? 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic  Skin  whitish,  oily, 
shaded  and  washed  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  light  dots 
beneath  the  skin.  Stem  very  short,  cavity  broad  and  very  deep^ 
russeted.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  deep  open  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  vinous  flavour, 
somewhat  aromatic.    October,  November. 

Aunt  Hannah. 

Origin,  Essex  Oo^  Mass.  Tree  of  slow  growth.  Fruit  medium, 
oblate,  nearly'  globular.  Skin  golden  ydlowish,  sprinkled  with 
russet.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  cavity  surrounded  by  russet 
Calyx  dosed;  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  with 
a  rich  peculiar  flavour,  slightly  musky.    December  to  February. 

Autumn  Pbarmain.    Ihomp. 

Bummer  Pearmain.    lAnd.  Jfilfar,  P*  ^^ 
Winter  Peannain,  of  (he  Middle  SkOet,, 
Parmain  d'  Et6.    Knoop, 

A  alow  growing  tree,  but  attains  a  large  size.    Vmt  of  me* 
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diTini  flize^  oblong,  nnrowing  gradaaUy  towards  the  eye.  Skio 
brownish  yellow,  mixed  with  green  on  the  shaded  side,  bat  next 
the  sun  reiddish,  blended  with  yellow,  streaked  with  deeper  red, 
and  sprinkled  with  numerous  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  shorty 
obliquely  planted  under  a  fleshy  lip.  Calyx  set  in  a  hroad  shal- 
low basin,  which  is  sometimes  scarcely  at  all  sunk,  and  obscure- 
ly plaited,  flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich 
and  high  flavoured.  Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent 
old  dessert  fruit  is  the  ^'Winter  Pearmain"  of  most  old  Ameri- 
can orchards,  and  is  a  great  fiivourite  with  many  amateurs. 
October  and  November,  and  keeps  till  March. 

Autumn  Pippik. 

From  Vermont — Origin  unknown.  Tree  vigorous,  a  regu- 
lar bearer.  Fruit  above  medium,  oblong,  conic  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  slight  bronzed  cheek  sparsely  covered  with  green  dots. 
Stem  very  short,  cavity  deep.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  deep  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender,  pleasant,  subacid.  Novem- 
ber and  January.        ^ 

Amsrioan  Beauty. 

Sterling  Beau^. 

Origin  Sterling,  Mass.,  received  from  0.  Y.  Hills.  Tree  vi- 
gorous and  productive.  Fruit  above  medium,  globular,  some- 
what elongated.  Colour  chiefly  deep  red,  thickly  dotted  with 
li|rht  grey.  Stalk  medium,  ins^ted  m  a  rather  deep  round  ca- 
vity. Calyx  closed,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Ilesh  white, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  witJi  a  sweet,  rich,  vinous  flavour.  December 
to  April. 

AUTUMKAL    SWAAB. 

Grown  at  the  West  Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic.  Skin  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  star-shaped  dots.  Stalk  rather  short,  cavi- 
ty broad,  deep,  slightly  russeted.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  basin 
deep,  abrupt^  and  corrugated.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  with 
a  pleasant,  rich,  mild,  subacid  flavour.    September. 

AuTUMKAL  Sweet  Swaab. 

Sweet  Swaar.    Sweet  Golden  Pippin. 

FVnit  large,  oblate,  sometimes  very  slightly  ribbed.  Skin 
rich  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  variable ;  cavity  and 
basin  wide  and  slightly  ribbed.  Flesh  tender,  yellowish,  not 
juicy,  with  a  very  sweet,  spicy,  agreeable  flavour.    Mid.  autumn* 
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Growth  yigorouB,  ahoots  diverdng,  tree  flpreading.    One  of  the 
finest  antunm  sweet  apples.     (J.  J.  T.) 

AVERILL. 

WdTsDen. 

Origin  Pomfret,  Conn.    Tree  vigorous,  productiye. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregularly  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish, 
yellow  striped,  and  shaded  with  red.  Stem  short  and  stoul^ 
inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  very  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  plea- 
sant sub-acid  flavour.    February  to  June. 

Batohellob. 

King. 

A  native  of  western  North  Carolina ;  a  vigorous  grower. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skin  lemon  yellow, 
mostly  shaded  with  red,  sometimes  obscurely  striped,  and  sprin- 
kled with  light  dots.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity, 
surrounded  by  a  little  russet  Calyx  opf  n,  basin  broad,  deep, 
and  furrowed.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  fine  grained,  quite 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  aub-acid  flavour.    October,  November. 

Baxb. 

From  Charles  Eessler,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Size  below  medium, 
roundish,  oblong.  Skin  mottled  with  red,  and  striped  with  dark 
crimson,  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  with  numerous  grey  dots. 
Stem  long,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a 
moderately  wide,  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  tender,  fine  texture, 
flavour  pleasant)  quality  "  very  good."    April.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Bailbt'b  Spicx. 

The  original  tree  is  growing  in  the  nursery  of  John  W. 
Bailey,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Moderately  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  ovate,  conic  Skin  light  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  &int  blush.  Stem  large,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  moderate.  Flesh  fine  grained,  tender, 
juicy,  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid.    Middle  of  September  to  middle  of 

ctober. 

Bailbt'b  Swxxt. 

Edgerly's  Sweet    HowatSa  Swed. 
PateiBon^s  Sweet 

From  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  probably  an  old  variety 
firom  the  East,  growth  vigorous,  productive,  much  prised  by 
many. 


t 
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Fniit  lame,  conic,  i^roachiiigobloDg.  Skin  jeHowiah,  mostlj 
shaded  and  obacnrelj  striped  with  i^,  and  tiiicklj  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots.  Stem  short  and  rather  small,  inserted  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  irregular  basin. 
Fle&h  tender,  not  very  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  a  honied,  sweet 
flavour.     November  to  March. 

Bailxt's  Golden. 

Origin,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine.  Tree  productive.  IVuit  large^ 
oblong,  flattened  at  base  and  crown.  Skin  yellowish,  slightly 
ruaseted,  with  a  warm  cheek.  Stem  short,  surrounded  by  rus- 
set in  a  broad  deep  cavity.  Calyx  aive  and  open,  basin  shal- 
low. Flesh  white,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  January 
to  March. 

BARBOim. 

Originated  with  J.  Barbour,  Lancaster  Co^  Pa.  Size  medium 
roundiah,  oblate,  inclining  to  conical.  Skin  mottled,  and  striped 
with  red  of  different  hues  on  a  greyish  ground,  with  nu- 
merons  grey  specks.  *  Stem  rather  short,  in  a  moderately  deep 
rather  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  white,  tender,  juicy,  flavour  plea- 
sant^  quality  very  good.    (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Baker's  Swxet. 

Winter  Golden  Sweet 
LoDg  Stem  Sweet 
Late  Golden  Sweet 

An  old  fruit  of  Holland  and  New  London  Counties,  Conn., 
and  much  cultivated  there.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  with  some  patches  of  russet  Stem  long,  inserted 
in  a  broad  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  coarse,  exceedingly  saccharine  and  pleasant 
November,  December. 

Baltimobb. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  near  Baltimore.  Fruit  very  large, 
roundi^  oblate,  slightly  angular.  Skin  pale  yellow,  wilh  a 
&intly  washed  check,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stem 
dbort,  in  a  medium  cavity.  Caljrx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  compact,  juicy,  and  pleasant^  sub-acid.  Sep« 
tember,  October.    May  prove  Gloria  Mundi 

Bars. 

Origin,  Rhode  Wand.  Fruit  rather  large,  round,  pale  yellow, 
marbled,  and  nearly  covered  with  red  and  a  few  russet  spots. 
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Stem  long,  slender,  cavity  narrow  and  deep.  Calyx  large,  open, 
10  a  broad  shallow  farrowed  basin.  Fleso  whitish,  remarkably 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  mild,  and  pleasant.  Last  of  August  and 
September.    (Cole.) 

Barrstt. 

Origin,  Kensington,  Conn.  Frait  medium  to  large,  conic 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  carmine.  Stem  short 
and  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity  surrounded  by  russets 
Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  rather  large  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  tender,  with  a  very  pleasant  vinous  aromatic  flavour,  al- 
most sweet    January  to  March. 

Bbautt  of  Kent.    Thomp.  LindL  Bon. 

A  showy  English  sort  for  culinary  uses.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright,  moderately  productive.  BVuit  very  larger 
roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  distinctly  to  Uie 
eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow, 
marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish  red.  Stalk  shorty 
slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  russeted,  corrugated  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
with  a  simple  sub-acid  flavour.    October  and  November. 

Bbautt  op  ths  Wbbt.    Ken. 

A  laiffe,  showy,  sweet  apple,  of  fiiir  flavour. 

Fruit  lam,  round  and  r^ularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth,  light 
greenish-ydlow,  marked  wi£  small  stnpes  of  red«  Stalk  short, 
set  in  a  round  cavitj.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

Bbetstxax. 
Garden  AppLeu 
L  farm  of  Joel  Davis,  Amesbuiy,  Mass.    Habits  similar 


to  Baldwin,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  ovaL  Skin  yellow,  marbled, 
striped  and  splashed  with  rod.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad, 
deepcavily.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
with  a  mild,  pleasant,  subacid  flavour.    October,  November. 

BbLLB   XT  BOKNS, 

Tenor  Hilla 

A  laive,  fine  iq[>ple,  having  a  great  reputation  in  the  vicinity 
of  HartSrd,  Conn.,  a  vigorous  grower  and  productive. 
Fruit  very  large^  oblong  or  oblate.    Skin  golden  yellow,  thickly 
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sprinkled  with  small  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad^  deep 
cairity,  surrounded  by  thin  russet  Calyx  closed,  basin  moderate 
and  uneven.  Flesh  ydJow^  coarse,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  rather 
rich,  sub-add  flavour.    October  to  March. 

•  Bkllx-Flbitb,  Brabaht.    Thomp.  Ron. 

He  Brabant Belle-FIeur  is  a  new  variely  from  Holland.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  spreading,  and  it  requires  to  be  grafted  high 
to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, much  striped  with  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretty  wide, 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour.    October  to  January. 

BsLDxir  SWXXT. 

Grown  in  Connecticut,  very  prolific  Fruit  medium,  or  below 
conic,  an^^ular.  Skin  light  yellow  with  a  warm  cheek.  Stem 
medium,  m  an  acute,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed^  in  a  small 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  saccharine,  with  a  pleasant, 
aromatic  flavour.    December  to  March. 


An  xtavtfa 

Bxir  Datis. 
J.  8.  Downer,  of  Elkton,  Todd  Co.,  Kentucky,  has  famished 
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US  with  the  following  deecription  and  outline,  which  he  bajb  is 
one  of  the  finest  apples  he  ever  met  with,  and  is  sapposed  to 
have  originated  in  tnat  cotintj.  Tree  of  vigorous  growtii,  a  cout- 
stant  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roimdish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  beau- 
tifully striped,  splashed  and  marbled  witkbright  red,  on  jellewish 
ground.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow,  somewhat 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  an  angular  deep  basin.  Flesh 
white,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  rod,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
mild,  sub-acid,  very  pleasant  flavour.  Season  winter  and 
spring. 

BXRRT. 

Pound.    Bed  Hazel    Bed  Warrior. 

Origin  Virginia  or  North  Carolina.  Tree  vigorous,  upright^ 
very  productive,  and  a  valuable  market  fruit 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  striped, 
and  splashed  with  red,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  large 
dots,  having  a  dark  centre.  Stem  short,  in  a  generally  broad  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  rather 
coarse,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  sub-add  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

BxNONi.    Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.  Skin  deep  red.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  and  of  an  affroeable  rich,  sub-add  flavour. 
Ripens  during  the  whole  monUi  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 
regdar  bearer. 

Bbtst^s  Fahot. 

Origin  unknown,  a  free  grower,  rather  spreading,  good 
bearor. 

Fruit  scaroely  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with 
dull  red.  Stem  shoi^inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  cloeed, 
basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  compact,  tender,  pleasant,  mild, 
su^-acid  flavour.    December  to  March. 

BXTTKR   THAN   GoOD. 

Juicy  Bite. 

Origin  tmcertain.  Tree  thrifty,  but  rather  slender;  veiy 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  oblate*  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
a  few  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  larse  and  open.  Flesh  yellowish,  very  ten- 
der, juicy,  with  a  mild,  pleasant,  subacid  flavour.  November 
to  January.     (Traus.  A.  P.  S.) 
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Bbvtlbt's  Swbbt. 

From  ViT;g^Dia.  Tree  moderately  vigorona,  bar Jy,  ffood  bear- 
er,  great  keeper,  valuable  in  the  Boath  in  rich  soila.  f'rnit^ 
above  medium,  oblong,  irregalar,  flattened  at  ends,  red  and 
yellow  striped  or  blotched.  Stem  long,  curved.  Calyx  large, 
basin  open,  deep,  furrowed,  flesh  yellowish,  firm,  tender,  juicy, 
very  good.    September  to  January.    (Elliott.) 

Sevan's   Favouiutb. 

Origin  Salem,  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  a  &vonrite.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic. 
S£n  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  red.  Flesh  white,  firm, 
crisps  subacid.    August 

Bjlack  Coal. 

Welcome. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  rather  lar^  round- 
ish. Skin  deep  red  ahnost  black,  with  a  sl%ht  bloom,  and 
many  white  dot&  Flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  tender, 
agreeable,  not  very  juicy.    November  to  February. 

Blbdsob  Pippin. 

Raised  by  John  Bledsoe  of  Carroll  Co.,  Kentucky.  Growth 
moderate,  rather  spreading,  productive,  a  promising  winter  apple 
for  the  south.  Fruit  very  large,  regular,  roundiw,  flattened  at 
the  base,  ti^pering  to  the  apex.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  very  ob- 
scurely striped.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep,  slightly  russeted. 
ObAjx  partly  closed,  in  a  somewhat  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  nne  texture,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  mild  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavor,  "very  good."  December  to  April.  We  are  indebted  for 
the  above  description  to  the  Ky.  Horticultural  Society  reports. 

Blooklbt. 

Origin,  near  Philadelphia.  Growth  upright^  moderate,  a 
good  TOarer.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  roundish,  flattened,  angular. 
Skin  fine  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  &int  blush,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  deep,  corrugated 
basin.  Fleah  yellowish,  compact^  rich,  sprightly,  mild  sub-acid. 
November  to  January. 

Blaxxlt. 

Origin,  Pawlet,  Vermont,  on  the  fiurm  of  Mr.  Blakel|r.  Vi 
fjporous,  upright  growth,  regular  bearer. 
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Fruit  large,  regularly  oblate,  slightly  conic.  Skin  ycLow, 
with  a  sunny  cheek,  thinly  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  Stem 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity  of  moderate  depth. 
Calyx  nearly  closed,  basin  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  January, 
March. 

BOALBBUBG. 

A  seedling  of  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  Lai^e,  oblons,  inclining  to 
conical,  delicately  mottled,  and  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow 
ground.  Stem  short,  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep  acuminate  rus- 
seted  cavity;  basin  deep,  moderately  wide.  Flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  sprightly,  and  refreshing.  Quality  very  good.  February. 
(Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

BONUM. 
Magnnm  Bonusu 

Raised  by  Squire  Kinney,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  Tree 
hardy  and  vigorous,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  colour  light  to  dark  red,  basin  and  cavity 
shallow.  Stem  medial  length.  Flesh  yellow,  sub-acid,  rich,  and 
delicious.     (G.  W.  Johnson,  Ms.) 

B0URA88A. 

A  foreign  variety,  succeeds  well  at  the  north,  apt  to  ahrivel 
and  does  not  keep  well. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic,  ribbed.  Skin  yellowish,  rich 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Stem  rather  long,  in  a  def^p 
uneven  cavity.  Caljrx  closed,  segments  large,  basin  very  smalL 
Flesh  white,  sometimes  stained,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
flavour.    November,  December. 

Bowling's  Swkkt. 

Raised  by  Lonis  Bowling,  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  and 
introduced  by  H.  R.  Roby,  Fredencksburgh,  Va.  A  very  vigor- 
ous grower  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Colour  dull  red,  on  a  yellow  groTmd. 
Flesh  rich,  jnicy,  sweet,  and  entirely  free  from  acid.  October  to 
January.    (H.  R.  Roby,  Ms.) 

BowxxR. 

Tree  jrigorous,  rather  spreading,  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
roundish,  flattened,  slightly  oonic,  angular.    Skin  pale  yellow, 
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tmged  with  crimsoi],  sparsely  covered  with  brown,  and  grey 
dots.  Stem  short,  slender,  inserted  in  a  mediom  cavity.  Calvx, 
closed  in  a  somewhat  shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  jnicy,  pleasant^  mild,  sub-acid.    October. 

Bbsnnaman. 

Origin,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.    Raised  by  Mr.  Brennaman. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with 
red  stripes.  Stem  short,  in  a  lai^e  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  iuicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour ;  excellent  for  coojcing.    August — September. 

Briggs's  Auburn. 

Origin,  Auburn,  Maine.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  very  much  de- 
pressed. Skin  light  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stem  rather  long,  in  a  very  large  cavitv.  Basin  broad 
and  shallow.  Flesh  fine,  white,  with  a  very  pleasant,  sub-acid 
flavour.  Tree  hardy  and  productive.  September,  October. 
(Me.  P.  S.  Report) 

Bbittus  Swxst. 

Origin  unknown ;  good  grower,  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  approaching  conic,  sometimes 
elongated,  angular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  shaded  and  splashed 
with  crimson,  sprinkled  with  grey  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  smidl  corrugated 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  excdlent 
September,  October. 

Brookbs'  Pippin. 

Origin,  farm  of  Wm.  Brookes,  Essex  county,  Va.  Tree  vigor- 
ous, upright,  bearing  abundantly  every  year. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  conical,  obscurely  ribbed, 
greenish  ydlow,  with  a  iaint  blush.  Stem  short,  rather  stout, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  irregular,  russet  cavity.  Basin  small,  shallow, 
waved,  sometimes  furrowed.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  of  fine  texture, 
with  a  pleasant  aroma  quality.  November  to  March.  (Ad. 
Int  Bept.) 

Bucks  County  Pippin. 

Origin,  farm  of  M.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Tree 
upright,  moderately  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  rather  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  sometimes  with  a  blush.  Stalk  short,  in  a  large  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  wide,  deep,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  tender 
firm,  juicy,  slightly  sub-acid.     (M.  Moon,  Ms.) 
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Buchanan's  Pippin. 

Buchaoan^s  Seedling. 

Raised  by  Robert  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  whom  we 
received  specimens.    Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  very  much  flattened,  slightly  angular. 
Skin  yellowish,  somewhat  waxen,  deeply  shaded  with  maroon, 
sometimes  very  obscurely  striped  and  Uiickly  covered  with  liffht 
conspicuous  dots.  Stalk  very  short  and  small,  surrounded  by  thin 
scaly  russet,  inserted  in  a  lar^e  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set 
in  a  round  abrupt  basin,  slightly  nbbed.  Flesh  greenish,  very 
solid,  crisp  and  juicy,  with  a  fine,  refipeshing,  sab-acid  favour. 
March,  ApriL 

Buckingham. 

Supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Cherokee  Indiansi 
Cass  Co.,  Ga.    Tree  vigorous,  erect,  productive. 

Fruit  larffe,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white  and  grey  dots.  Stem  very  short,  inserted  in 
a  broad,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  in  a 
large,  deep,  irregular  basiiu  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  with  a 
brisk,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    October,  November. 

Buck  Msadow 

Origin,  Norwich,  Conn.,  productive^.  Fruit  above  medium, 
globular,  slightly  conic;  Slan  yellow,  marbled  and  streaked 
with  red.  Stem  short,  in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity,  thinly  sur- 
rounded by  russet  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  an  open  basin* 
flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  rather  rich,  plessant^ 
vinous  flavour.    November  to  March. 

BUFFINOTON^B   EaRLT. 

Origin  said  to  be  on  the  Brandywine,  Pa.  IVee  of  good 
growth,  bears  moderately. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  a  &int  blush.  Stalk  short,  cavity  larsre.  Calyx  closed, 
basin  shallow,  slightly  corru«ited.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.    Middle  of  August 

BULLBT. 

Green  Abram.    K.  0,  Cfreeimg. 

Extensively  cultivated  on  the  line  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  late  keeping  and  productive- 
ness. 
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Frnitmediimi,  small,  roundish  Skin  greenish  yellow,  striped 
and  mottled  with  light  and  dark  red,  and  sprinkled  with  lai^e 
light  dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  small  cavity,  often  by  a  lip.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  deep.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid 
faTonr.    January  to  ApriL 

This  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  Abram,  Father  Abram,  or  Red 
Abram,  and  also  Father  Abraham  of  Coxe.  Further  trial  is 
necessaiy  to  decide. 

Buff. 

Qranny  Baft 

Oiiffin  uncertain.  Tree  yigorous,  erect  Fruit  very  large, 
imguhir,  roundish  flattened  and  slighliy  angular.  Skin  thick, 
yellow,  striped,  and  shaded  with  red,  very  dark  next  the  sun, 
marked  with  a  few  greenish  russet  spots.  Stem  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  in  a  medium  cavity.  Calyx  in  a  Urge,  irrec^nlar 
basin.  Flesh  white,  and  when  well  ripened,  tender  and  excellent, 
sometimes  indifferent    November  to  March.  (White's  Gard.) 

Burr's  Wimtbb  Swxxt. 

Baised  by  Elisha  Burr,  Hingham,  Mass.,  a  good  grower,  comes 
early  into  bearing,  productive. 

^nit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  marbled  and  striped 
with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  dosed, 
basin  small.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
angary,  aromatic  flavour.    Noremlmr  to  March. 

Bush. 

Origin,  &rm  of  Christian  Dale,  near  Boalsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 
Rather  above  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conical,  greenish 
yellow,  with  many  russet  dots  near  the  crown,  and  occasionally 
a  faint  blush.  Stem  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open, 
furrowed  cavity.  Calyx  very  small,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow  plaited 
basin,  flavour  pleasant    September.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Butter. 

From  Pennsylvania. — ^Tree,  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive. 

Fruit,  above  medium,  roundish,  inclining,  and  cylindric.  Skin 
yellow,  fur.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep  and  round  Calyx  small, 
closed,  basin  large  and  open. .  Flesn  whitish,  very  sweet  and 
rich,  valuable  for  cooking,  and  esteemed  for  making  apple  but- 
ter.   September  and  October. 

Caleb  Sweet. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  flattened.    Skin  yellow.    Flesh  ra- 
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ther  fine,  very  sweet,  excellent  for  cooking.    Last  of  Augost 
and  first  of  September. 

.CULLASAOA.  ' 

Raised  by  Miss  Ann  Bryson,  Macon  Co.,  K  Carolina. — Good 
grower,  and  a  standard  winter  fruit  for  the  soutb. 

Fruit  medium  or  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval,  flattened 
at  base,  and  crown.  Skin  yellowish,  mostly  shaded  and  strip- 
ed with  dark  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  whitish  dots.  Stem 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet. 
Calyx  o]>en,  set  in  a  shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  mild,  rich,  saccharine  flavour.  Janu- 
ary to  April. 

Cannon   Pbabmain. 

Tree  vigorous,  spreading  and  productive;  much  grown  in 
N.  Carolina,  and  some  portions  of  the  West. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
marbled  with  red.  Stem  medium,  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  basin  abrupt  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  with  a  rich, 
pleasant,  vinous  flavour,  resembling  Pearmaiiu  December  to 
February. 

Camas's  Swest. 
Camak's  Winter  Sweet    Qwpe  Yina. 

Origin  Macon  Co.,  N.  Carolina. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obliquely  conic  Colour  whitish 
green,  with  a  warm  cheek.  Stem  rather  long,  inserted  in  a 
deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  juicy,  firm,  not  very  tender,  with  a  rather  rich  aromatic 
flavour.    November,  to  May  and  June. 

Capron's  Pleasant. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish  oblate.  Skin  greenish 
yellow  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Stem,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 
an  open  cavity.  Calyx  Uu^e,  in  a  medium  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
low, juicy,  tender,  mild,  subacid,  and  very  agreeable.  Septem- 
ber to  October. 

Cabolins. 

Origin  premises  of  A.  Q.  Baldwin,  Hanover,  New  Jersey. 
Tree,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  mostly  shad- 
ed with  maroon,  obscurely  striped,  and  thickly  covered  with 
light  dots.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  cavity  surrounded  by  green  russet  with  rays.     Calyx, 
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closed,  Bet  in  a  sfaallowy  uneven  basin.     Flesh,  greenish,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  mild,  pleasaot,  subacid  flavour.     January  to  April 

Carolina  Red  Juke. 
Bed  June.     Blush  Jane. 

Origin,  somewhat  uncertain,  supposed  to  be  Carolina.  Tree 
very  vigorous,  upright,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  much 
esteemed  at  the  south  and  sonth-west  as  their  best  early  apple, 
ripe  a  few  days  after  Early  Harvest,  not  equal  to  it  in  flavour 
but  more  profitable  as  an  orchard  fruit 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  oval,  irregular,  inclining  to  conic 
Skin  smooth,  nearly  the  whole  sur&ce  shaded  with  deep  red  and 
almost  of  a  purplish  hue  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a 
light  bloom.  Stem  variable  in  lengrth^  inserted  in  a  small  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  reflexed,  basin  narrow 
plaited.  Flesh  very  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  sub-acid 
flavour. 

Carolina  Striped  June.  Willson's  June.  This  is  claimed  to 
be  distinct  from  the  above,  because  the  fruit  is  striped,  whilst 
the  other  is  always  shaded.  The  growth  of  the  tree,  form,  flavour 
of  the  froit,  and  time  of  ripening  similar.  Not  having  seen  this 
we  are  not  able  to  decide. 

Caenahan's  Favorite. 

Origin,  Southern  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  conic  Skin  yellowiiui,  striped  and  shaded  with 
red  and  much  sprinkled  with  green  or  russet  dots.  Stalk  of 
medium  length,  cavily  large.  Calyx  large,  segments  long,  in  a 
corrugated  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained,  juicy,  wiui  a  very  pleasant 
viuous  flavour.    December  to  March. 

Carter. 
Uoyal  Pippin. 

Origin,  farm  of  Nath.  Carter,  Leominster,  Mass.  A  vigorous 
grower  and  productive 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  oval.  Skin  yellow,  slightly 
shaded,  striped,  and  marbled  with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in 
a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh  ten- 
der, almost  melting,  with  a  very  mild,  pleasant  flavour.  October 
to  January. 

There  is  also  a  Carter  Apple  of  Virginia,  and  another  of  Ala- 
bama, but  we  have  not  seen  them  and  they  may  prove  synony- 
mous. 

Carnatioh. 
Fruit  medium  size,  a  delicious  sub-acid  apple,  fully  first-rate. 
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dark  red  splashed  with  russet  Flesh  white,  brittle,  and  very 
juicy.  Both  the  calyx  and  stem  are  sunk  in  deep  depressiona 
No  autumn  apple  is  superior.     10th  of  August    (White's  GanL) 

Catwood. 

Ori^n,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T.,  yaluable  for  its  late  keeping. 

Emit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  bright  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  long  in  a  broad  sh^ow 
cavity.  Calyx  unall,  closed,  basin  broad  and  wrinkled.  Fleah 
yellowish,  rather  firm,  pleasant,  but  not  juicy  or  rich.  Eeepa 
until  July  or  September. 

Chahdlbb. 

We  received  this  fine  variety,  which  is  ^  gp^&t  &vourite  in 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Inompson,  in  that 
state. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  one-sided  or  an- 
gular in  its  form  ;  obscurely  ribbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thickly 
streaked  and  overspread  with  dull  red,  (with  a  few  streaks  of 
bright  red)  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground ;  the  red  sprinkled  with 
light  grey  dots.  Stalk  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  wide  cavity. 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited,  wide  basin.  Core  and 
seeds  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode- 
rately rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate  vi- 
gour, and  is  a  great  bearer.    November  to  Februaiy. 


Challenge. 

Raised  by  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  A  thrifty 
grower,  and  exceedingly  productive,  hence  its  name. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  lightly  conic.  Skin  deep  yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  brownish  dots.  Stem  rather  slender,  in  a  very  large 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  deep  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  sweet,  very  good.    October  to  June. 

Champlaiv. 
Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.    Fruit  large,  roundish, 
conic.     Skin  greenish,  with  a  fine  blush.     Stem  long,  cavity 
deep.    Calyx  closed,  basin  narrow.    Flesh  white,  tender,  iuicy, 
pleasant,  sub-acid.    September.    Probably  Walworth. 

Chester. 

Ori^n,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  specimens  from  Thos.  Harvey. 

Fruit  medium,  obhite.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  sofaietiroes  with 
a  sunny  cheek  and  sprinkled  with  carmine  dots.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  broad  shallow  cavity.    Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad 
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open  basin.    Flesh  cnsp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sab-acid 
flavour.    NoTember,  l>ecember. 

Christiana. 

Origin,  on  the  premises  of  John  R.  Brinclde,  near  Wihning- 
ton,  Delaware.  Size  medium,  roundish,  inclining  to  conical. 
Skin  beautifully  striped,  and  mottled  with  carmine  on  a  yellow- 
ish ground.  Stem  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  rather 
narrow  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  deep  moderately 
wide  plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  juicy. 
Flavour  pleasant,  delicate,  sprightly,  vinous,  quality  ^  very  good." 
NovcmW.     (Int.  Jiep.) 

Churchill  Grexniko. 

Origin  uncertain.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  laige,  oblate,  somewhat  conic,  ribbed,  angular.  Skin 
yeUowish  green,  shaded  with  dull  red,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  green  dots.  Stem  rather  long^  slender,  cavity  broad. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  deep,  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  yellow, 
tender,  granular,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  almost  saccharine  flavour. 
Deceml^r  to  February. 

Clabxs  Pxarmain. 

Glooceiiter  Pearmain.     Golden  Pearmain. 

From  N.  Carolina,  an  old  variety.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  very 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conicaL  Skin  gpreenish 
yellow,  shaded  and  marbled  with  red  and  russet  dots.  Stalk 
very  short,  canty  small.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh 
yellow,  ratlier  firm,  crisp,  rich,  sub-acid,  excellent,  pearmain 
flavour.    December. 

Cltdb  Bbautt. 
Ma4skie*8  Clyde  Beanty. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Mackie,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T.  Tree  vigor 
ous,  upriffht,  very  productive. 

Fruit  Targe,  roundish,  conic,  angular.  Skin  greenish,  oily, 
i^rinkled  and  mottled  with  dull  red  and  bright  red  in  the  sun. 
Stem  short,  slender,  inserted  in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  small  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  brisk  sub-acid  flavour.    October  to  January. 

Cole.    Thomp.  land.  Ron. 
Scarlet  Perftune     Duling? 
A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  for  its 
beauty  erf  appearance. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic,  and  slightly  angular.  Skin  nearlj 
covered  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish  ground,  or  sometimes 
entirely  red,  with  a  little  russet  Stalk  long,  woolly,  planted  in 
a  cavity  broad  and  deep.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh 
white,  rather  firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  rich  and  agreeable 
flavour.     August, 

Cole's  Quince. 
Laige  to  very  large ;  flattish  conical ;  ribbed ;  bright  yellow, 
seldom  a  brown  cheek.  Flesh,  when  first  ripe,  firm,  juicy, 
pleasant  acid,  and  first  rate  for  cooking ;  when  mellow,  very 
tender,  of  a  mild,  rich,  high  quince  flavour.  July  to  September. 
A  good  grower,  good  and  constant  bearer.  RaLsed  by  the  late 
Capt.  Heniy  Cole,  Cornish,  Maine. — {Cole.) 

Conway. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obscurely  angular.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  sparsdy  covered  with  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  cavity 
broad  and  shallow.  Calyx  closed  in  a  cormgated  basin.  Flesh 
crisp,  juicy,  with  a  high,  vinous,  aromatic  flavour.  Januaiy  to 
February. 

Cooper. 
Beauty  Bed.  Lady  Washington. 

Origin  unknown ;  supposed  to  be  an  old  Eastern  variety,  as 
yet  unrecognised.  Thrives  well  at  the  West,  and  much  esteemed 
there  by  many.  Growth  vigorous,  upright,  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  oblate,  sides  unequal.  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
wim  a  few  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red,  wickly  sprinkled 
with  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity, 
slightly  russeted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  deep.  Flesn  tender, 
juicy,  vinous,  with  a  pleasant  but  not  high  flavour.  October 
to  December. 

Cooper's  Market. 
Cooper's  Bedling. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright,  with  long,  slender  branches.  Pro- 
ductive ana  a  late  keeper. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  conic.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with 
red,  and  striped  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep,  nar- 
row. Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a 
brisk,  sub-acid  flavour.    December  to  May. 

Cornish  Gilliflower.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Conuflh  July-flower.    Pomme  Begelans.    Bed  Gilliflower? 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer. 
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Fmit  medinm  size,  ovate,  narrowing  much  to  the  eye,  where 
it  is  ribbed.  SMn  dull  green,  or  dark  yellowish  green,  with  a 
sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intermixed  witfar  a  few  streaks  of 
richer  red.  Calyx  lai^e,  set  in  a  very  narrow,  furrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfume. 
Vovember  to  April 

• 
Cornell's  Fancy. 

Cornell's  Favoorite. 

From  Pennsylvania.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fmit  medium,  oblong,  conictJ.  Skin  waxen  yellow,  shaded 
and  splashed  with  crimson.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  cavity 
rather  large.  Calyx  closed,  abrupt  corrugated.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.   September. 

Cos,  OB  Caas.    Ken.  BueL 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and 
hi^ly  esteemed. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten- 
ed at  the  stalk,  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  eve.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  red  m  the  sun, 
with  spikes  and  specks  of  bright  red,  and  a  few  yellow  dots. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  December 
to  March. 

CouRT-PBNnu  Plat.    Thomp. 

Comt'pendu.    Xtnd  P.  Mag.  Noisette, 
Court-pendu  plat  mgeatra   .  Eon. 
Capendu.     0,  Duh, 
Garnon's  Apple, 
Court-pendu  Bxtra, 

European 
coOec&oTiSt 
'  according 

to 
Thompson. 


Musqu^ 

Rouge  Musqu^, 
Coriandre  Rose, 
Pomme  de  Berlin, 
Wollaton  Fipin, 
RuasiaD, 
Princeeae  Noble  Zoete, 


A  popular  French  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  and  quite  flat  Skin 
rich,  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a  little  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  very  deep  cavi- 
ty. Caljrx  large,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  acid  flavour.  The  tree  bea^  young 
and  plentifully.    November  to  Februairy, 
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Court  of  Wick.    Thomp.  Bond. 

Court  of  Wick  Pippin.    Idnd.  P.  Maff, 

Court  de  Wick.    Hooker, 

Bival  Qolden  Pippin, 

Ry*8  Pippin, 

Golden  Drop, 

Wood's  Huntingdon, 

Transparent  Pippin, 

Philip's  Beinette^ 

Ejiightwick  Pippin, 

Week's  Pippin, 

Yellow, 


ofvoaioua  EngU^  mm&rim^ 


A  hiffUy  flavoured  English  dessert  apple  of  the  Golden  Pippin 
class,  which  does  not  succeed  well  witn  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish-ovate, 
somewhat  flattened.  Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade^  but  be- 
coming a  warm  orange,  wiSi  a  little  red,  and  dotted  with  small 
russet  Drown  specks  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  and  juicy, 
with  a  high,  poignant  flavour.    October  to  February. 

Crakbsbbt  Pippin. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  apple  was  found  growing  on  a  fium 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate,  in  point  of  flavour — 
about  equal  to  Hawthomdcn — but  it  is  an  excellent  cooldng 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness,  wiJ^ 
we  think,  render  it  a  popular  variety  for  market. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  mil^  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  February. 

Craoeing. 

Origin^  farm  of  Henry  Baiter,  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive,  highly  esteemed  where  known. 

Fruit  &ir,  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  inclining  to  conic, 
angular.  Skin  &ir  fine  yellow,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  thinly 
sprmkled  with  large  green  dots.  Stem  snort,  in  a  rather  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  corrugated  basin.  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  and  excellent    October  to  January. 

Gulp. 

Oricin,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.    Introduced  bv  Geoig  Gulp. 

Fruit  medium,  angular,  irregularly  conic.  Sxin  waxen  yel* 
low,  shaded  with  bhish  or  dull  crimson,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
light  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  thin  russet    Calyx  closed,  basin  uneven.    Fledi 
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finn,  crisp,  jiucy,  with  an  agreeable,  yinons  flavonr.    December 
to  March. 

Cumberland  Spice. 

From  Cumberland  coantj,  N.  J. 

Fmit  rather  above  mediam,  conic,  angolar.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, rarely  with  a  blush,  sprinkled  wna  brown  dots.  Stem 
short  and  thick.  Cavity  shallow.  Cdyx  small,  partially  open, 
in  a  small  slightly  corroffated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy, 
and  pleasant.  Apt  to  shrivel.  Core  large  and  hoUow.  Decem- 
ber to  February. 

Curtis  Sweet. 

Origin  nnknown.  Received  from  A.  Bresee,  Hubbardton, 
Vermont.     Tree  vigorous,  upright  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  inclining  to  ovate,  ribbed.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, sprinkled,  marbled,  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  thicklj 
covered  with  crimson  dots.  Stem  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep, 
acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow,  and  nearly 
filled  with  prominences.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  tender, 
with  a  very  pleasant,  delicate  flavour.    August  to  October. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet.    Man.  Ken. 
Epse's  Sweet 

In  Massachusetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takes  its 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best  market  apples 
— but  we  think  it  inferior  to  the  Ladies'  Sweeting.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  growth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Cal3nc  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
{'wcet,  and  rich.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  the  whole 
winter,  and  often  till  April. 

Davis.    ■ 

Origin,  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan,  on  the  farm  of 
Jehiel  Davis.    Tree  vigorous,  upright,  bears  annually. 

Fruit  small,  bclining  to  cylindric,  flattened  at  base  and 
crown.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded,  and  obscurely  striped  with 
crimson,  russeted  at  the  crown,  and  sprinkled  with  gr«y  dots. 
Stem  lonff,  inserted  in  a  round  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set 
in  a  small  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine-grained,  compact, 
juicy,  crisp,  sprightly,  sub-acid.    April,  May. 

Derrt  Nonsuch. 
Biiismore. — ^Londonderry. 
Origin  unknown,  from  Eeene,  N.  XL,  and  held  in  estimation 
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there.  Tree  thrifty  and  prodactiye,  a  late  keeper.  Fruit 
above  medium,  oblong,  or  conic,  angular,  skin  yellow  sprink- 
led, shaded,  and  splashed  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Cafyx  large,  closed,  basin  shallow,  uneven.  Flesh 
Jellowish,  juicy,  tender,  slightly  aromatic,  agreeably  sub-acid, 
anuary  to  April. 

Dbtroit  Black. 

Crimson  Pippin.    Grand  Sachem. 

A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  fruit,  but  rather  coarse,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivation.  Fruit  verv  large,  roundish,  distinctly 
ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  Stalk  short  and  strong,  and 
calyx  set  in  a  well  marked  basin.  Skin  smooth,  deep,  diu]^ 
red,  over  the  whole  surface.  Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  and 
out  much  flavour.    September. 

Detroit  Red. 
Detroit    Black  apple  of  some.    Large  black. 

This  fruit,  commonly  known  in  Western  New- York  and 
Michigan  as  the  Detroit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
conical.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  smooth,  and  glossy,  bright  crimson 
at  first,  but  becoming  dark  blackish  purple  at  maturity,  some- 
what dotted  and  marbled  with  specks  of  &wn  colour  on  the 
sunny  side.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  plaited  basin.  Flesh 
white,  ^sometimes  stained  with  red  to  the  core  in  exposed  spe- 
cimens,) crisp,  juicy,  of  agreeable,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour. 
October  to  February. 

Detonshire  Quarrendbn.    Thorn.  P.  Mag!  Fors. 

Bed  Quarrenden. — LifuL    Sack  Appla 

An  English  fruit,  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish,  flattened, 
and  slightly  narrowed  at  the  eye.  Skin  rich  deep  crimson, 
with  lighter  crimson,  sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots. 
Flesh  nearly  white,  cri^,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour. 
Ripe  during  all  August  and  September. 

Dillingham. 

Raised  by  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Tree  mo- 
derately vigorous,  productive,  and  particularly  excellent  for 
baking. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish,  inclining  to  conic.    Skin  greenish- 
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jellow.  With  green  and  red  dots.  Stem  short,  cavity  deep 
Calyx  closed  in  a  medium  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fiue-grainedj 
juicy,  sweet.     November  to  February. 

DiSHABOON. 

Origin,  Habersham  county,  Georgia,  growth  upright  and 
vigorous. 

Fruit  medium  roundish,  oval  or  oblate,  compressed  or  angular. 
Skin  greenish  white,  covered  with  grey  dots.  Stem  short,  in- 
serted in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  round,  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.     November  to  December. 

DOMINE. 

Wells— Stripod  R.  I.  Oreening. 
Hogan— English  Bed  Streak. 
English  Beanty  of  Fa. 

This  apple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  on  the  Hud- 
son, so  much  resembles  the  Rambo  externally,  that  the  two  are 
often  confounded  together,  and  the  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  (see 
Rambo,)  may  be  taken  as  nearly  a  fao-simile  of  this.  The  Domine 
is,  however,  of  a  livelier  colour,  and  the  flavour  and  season  of 
the  two  fruits  are  very  distinct, — the  Rambo  being  rather  a  high 
flavoured  early  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  the  Domine  is  a 
sprightly,  juicy,  long  keeping,  winter  fruit 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat  Skin  livelv  greenish-yellow  in 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bnght  red  in  the  sun, 
and  pretty  large  russet  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin,  moderately  sunk. .  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour. 
Young  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  light  brown,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  rapid  growers  and  prodigious  bearers  that  we  know — 
the  branches  being  literally  weighed  down  by  the  rope-like 
dnsters  of  fruit 

The  Domine  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Coxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  England,  but  the 
apple  he  describes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  native  fruit.  It  is  excellent  from  De- 
cember till  April. 

DowNTON  Pippin.  Thoifip.  Lind. 

S.S&en  Pippin,  }<>/*««  J»V«*1^»*«^ 
Bownton  Qolden  Pippin.     Kvn. 
A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle. 
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Froit  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  roundish,  fiat  at  the  ends.  Skin 
smooth,  yellow.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart 
flavour.    October  and  November. 

DowKuro's  Pasaoov. 

Raised  by  A.  G.  Downing,  near  Canton,  Illinois.  Growth 
npright,  not  very  strong.    Bears  regularly  and  well. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblong,  ovia.  Sinn  light  yellow,  with  a 
sunny  cheek.  Stem  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  basin  deep.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy, 
tender,  sweet,  nch,  aromatic,  somewhat  like  early  Sweet  Bough. 
September  to  December.  Specimens  fix>m  C.  R.  Overman. 

Drap  d'Or.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Ron. 

Vrai  Brap  d'Or.     0.  DuK 

Early  Summer  pippin,  o/aome  NeuhYork  gardais. 

Bay  Apple       I  oa  fo 

Bonne  de  Mai  )  Thorny. 

This  is  distinct  from  the  Drap  d'Or  of  Lindley,  and  of 
Noisette,  and  most  French  authors,  which  is  quite  a  small  ^ple ; 
but  it  is  the  Vrai  Drap  (f  Or  of  the  old  Duhamel,  pL  xiL  Fig.  4. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  narrowing 
slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
with  distinct  small  brown  dots,  or  specks.  Stalk  short,  mode- 
rately sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  rather 
plaited  or  irregular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  Savour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking. 
August  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigorously,  and  bears  weS, 
and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

DuTCHBSfl  or  Oldsnburoh.    Thomp.  Ron. 

A  handsome  Russian  Fruit  of  s^ood  quality,  tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  valuable  for  market   Succeeds  wdl  at  the  North. 

Fhiit  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  smooth, 
finely  washed  and  stredced  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow 
ground.  Calyx  pretty  large  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide 
even  hollow.  There  is  a  faint  blue  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  rich  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour..  Ripens  early 
in  September. 

Drb,  or  Pommb  Rotalb.    £en 

Smithfleld  Spioe.  Tompkins. 

Mygatt's  Bergamot  Goe's  Spioe. 

Beard  Borden.  Bullripe. 

A  popular  New  England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tender, 
and  excellent.    It  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  to 
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hare  been  brongbt  to  Rhode  Island  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  re-named  Dyer  by  the  Masa.  Ilort  Society,  who 
sappoeed  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  I.,  bat  the  old 
and  &miliar  name  of  Pomme  Eoyale  should  be  preferred. 

Fmit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  pretty  regularly  formed.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  &int  blush  and  a  few  dark 
specks  on  one  aide.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
«mooth,  round  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately 
deep.  Core  round,  hollow.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy; 
flavour  very  mild  and  agreeable — slightly  sub-acid.  September, 
October. 

Dutch  Miokonns.    Thomp.  land.  P.  Mag. 

Beinetto  Dor^  {of  the  Oermans.)       Paternoster  Ap&L 
Pomme  de  Laak.  Settm  Pippin. 

Groflaer  Gasselar  Reinette.  Copmanthorpe  Crab. 

This  magnificent  and  delicious  apple  from  Holland,  provea 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  and  upright  shoots,  and 
bears  fine  crops. 

Fruit  lai^e,  often  very  Urge,  roundish,  very  regularly  formed. 
Skin  dull  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rich^  dull  red,  dot- 
ted and  mottl^  with  larse  yellow  russet  specks.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  round,  regular  basin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slender,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Flesh  at 
first  firm,  but  becoming  tender,  with  a  ridi,  very  aromatic  flavour. 
November  to  February. 

DUCXJBTT. 

A  southern  Fruit 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblate.  Skin  light  waxen  yellow,  often 
with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stem  abort,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  closed  basin,  deep,  furrowed.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
jnicy,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.  Vety  good  at  the  south, 
where  it  ia  ripe  October  to  November. 

Earlt  Pbnnock. 

Shakers'  Yellow.  Indian  Queen. 

August  Appl&  New-Jersey  Bed  Streaki 

Warren  Pennock.  Harmony. 

A  very  productive  and  &vourito  variety,  with  many  at  the 
west 

Fruit  large,  conic,  angular  or  ribbed.  Skin  light  yellow, 
splashed,  mottled  and  leaded,  with  light  red.  Stem  short, 
cavity  large.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  small  narrow  plaited  basin. 
Fle^  whitish,  a  little  coarse,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour. 
Last  of  August  and  September. 
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Eablt  Chandlbb. 
Fruit  me  diam  or  small,  roundish.  Skiu  mostly  shaded  and 
striped  with  fine  red  on  yellow  ground.  Stem  short,  in  a  regular 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  lar^e  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Fine  for  ooolong,  too 
acid  for  eatiug.    August. 

Eablt  Lomo  Stbm  ? 
EaAy  Spice. 
Origin  imknown.    Specimens  received  fix>m  Henry  Avety, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

Fruit  small,  oblong,  conical,  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow.  Stem  long,  slender,  in  a  laige  cavity,  slightly  russeted. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  slightly  aromatic,  subacid.    August 

Early  Strawbbbrt  Applb. 

American  Red  Juneating? 

Red  Juneating,  erroneoualy,  of  some  American  ffordens. 

A  beautiful  variety,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
from  July  till  September.  It  is  quite  distinct  fix>m  the  Early 
Red  Margaret,  which  has  no  fragrance,  and  a  short  stem 

Fruit  rouod- 
ish,  narrowing 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth  and 
feir,  finely  striped 
and  staiued  with 
bright  and  dark 
red,  on  a  yellow- 
ish white  ground. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, 
rather  slender 
and  uneven,  in- 
serted in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx 
rather  small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh 

white,  slightly 
tinged  with  red 
next  the  skin, 
tender,  subacid, 
and  very  spright- 
ly and  brisk  in  EaHy  Slratufberry. 
flavour,  with  an  agreeable  aroma. 
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Early  Red  Maboarst.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Hargaret,  or  Striped  Juneating.    iiEmaUff. 
Early  Red  Juneaiing.  Striped  Jnneating. 

Bed  Juneating.  Eye  Apple  of  <ft«  lirvh. 

Maiigaretha  Apfel,  oi  Ihe  Oermana, 

An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July, 
or  directly  after  the  Early  Harvest  The  tree  while  young  is 
rather  slender,  with  upright  woolly  shoots.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit       below 
medium  size, 

roundish-ovate, 
tapering  towards 
the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow, 
pretty  well  cover- 
ed by  stripes  of 
dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  plaited 
basin.  Flesh 

white,  sub-acid, 
and  when  freshly 
gathered  from  the 
tree,  of  a  rich 
agreeable  jQavour.  ^^^  ^^  MargwtL 

This  is  distinct  from  the  Margaret  Apple  of  Miller,  the  Red 
Juneating  of  some  of  our  gardens,  which  resembles  it,  but  ia 
round,  with  a  short  slender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped 
with  orange  red  on  one  side,  the  fruit  fragrant  and  the  leaves 
very  downy. 

Equinbtblt. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.    Sol.  Carter. 

A  beautiful  fruit  of  southern  origin.  Specimens  received  from 
Wm.  N.  White,  Athens,  and  J.  Van  Beuren,  Clarksville,  Ga. 
Fniit  very  large,  oblate,  angular,  or  furrowed.  Skin  yellowish, 
mostly  shaded  with  deep  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
large,  lightish  dots.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  very  l.-irge 
cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  deep, 
corrugated  basin,  which  has  a  downy  lining.  Flesh  yellowish, 
fine  grained,  for  a  large  apple,  veYy  tender,  very  juicy,  almost 
melting  with  a  very  refreshing  vinous  flavour ;  an  excellent  fruit. 
October,  November.    (See  note,  p.  lYS.) 
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EUCKX'S  WiNTXB  SWBST. 

Origin,  Lebanon  Goontyy  Pa.  An  upright  grower,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Froit  above  mediom,  obliquely  depressed  Skin  yellow, 
striped  and  mottled  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
lai*ge  cavity,  slightly  russeted.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  deep, 
slightly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  a  little  coarse,  tender, 
not  very  juicy,  but  very  sweet,  and  excellent  for  apple  butter. 
December  to  January. 

Enfield  Psabmaik. 

A  moderate  grower  and  a  fair  bearer. 

Fruit  below  medium,  nearly  globular.  Sldn  deep  red,  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots.  Stem  long  and  slender,  in  a  large  cavity, 
surrounded  by  thin  russet  Calyx  partially  closed,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  fine  grained,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
mild,  rich  flavour,  resembling  Seek-no-fiLrther.  December  to 
February. 

ESTSK. 

Origin,  Rhode  Island.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-ovate,  slightly  ribbed,  smooth.  Tellow, 
sometimes  with  a  blush,  dots  large,  green,  and  red.  Stalk  one 
inch  long,  slender.  Cavity  deep,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  mild,  siib-acid.     (J.  J.  T.) 
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EWALT. 


Chigin,  faim  of  John  Ewalt 

Size  full  medium.  Form  trancated,  somewhat  angular.  Co 
lour  greenish  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  many  green- 
iBh  ruaset  spots,  especially  about  the  base.  Stem  very  short, 
rather  stout,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  not  very  deep,  cavity.  Cal^z 
closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  moderately  deep,  slightly  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  fine  texture,  tender.  Flavour  sprightly  and  pleasant,  with 
an  exceedingly  fragrant  odour.  Quahly  very  good.  ApriL 
(W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

£xCXL. 

Ori^o,  Sharon,  Conn.    A  strong  grower  and  a  ffood  bearer. 

Fruit  laree,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  marbled, 
splashed,  and  shaded  with  red.  Stalk  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  in  a  rather  deep,  slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellow, 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  with  a  very  brisk,  sub-acid  flavour.  Core 
large  and  open.    December  to  February. 

Exquisite. 

Origin,  orchard  of  A.  G.  Downing,  Canton,  Illinois.  Growth 
moderate,  upright,  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  below  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and  marked 
with  red.  Stem  short  and  small,  surrounded  by  russet,  in  a  deep, 
broad  cavity.  Calyx  small,  partially  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  rich,  vinous 
flavour,  almost  saccharine.  A  delightful  apple  for  the  table. 
September  to  November. 

EusTia. 
BenAppleu 

Origin,  South  Reading,  Mass.  Moderate  grower,  a  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  conic  Skin  yellow, 
striped  and  shaded  with  fine  red,  and  sprinkled  with  greenish 
dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surroui^ed  by 
russet  Calyx  paiiaally  open,  basin  narrow,  rather  deep.  Flesn 
yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  mild,  sub-acid.    November  to  Januaiy. 

Faihbahks. 

Oriflpn,  Winthrop,  Maine. 

Frmt  medium,  oolate,  conic  Light  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
and  patched  with  rosset  Stem  long,  cavity  broaa  and  shallow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour.  September 
to  October.    (Me.  P.  S.  R.) 
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Fari.bt'b  Red. 

A  native  of  Oldham,  E7.  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  hardj 
and  prodactive. 

Fruit  cylindric,  inclining  to  oval,  angular.  Skin  yellowish, 
shaded  and  stnped  with  deep  crimson,  and  specked  wiUi  light 
dots.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  irregular  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  thin  russet  Calyx  open,  in  a  very  shallow,  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  whitish^  veiy  nrm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^ 
vinous  flavour.    January,  April. 

Fall  Sbbk-no-furthsb. 
Winter  Seek-no-further. 

Tree  thrifty  and  productive. 

Origin  unknown ;  grown  in  Connecticut^  and  mnch  prized 
there. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  shaded  with 
red,  striped  with  darker  red,  and  covered  with  numerous  greyish 
dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep,  russeted  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  in  a  very  broad,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  ten- 
der, moderately  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  October, 
January. 

Fallawateb. 

Falwalder.  .         Pirn's  Beauty  of  the  West 
Forawalder.  Pound. 

Tulpehocken.        Mountain  Pippin. 

A  fiftvourite  apple  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  State  it  is  a 
native,  introduced  by  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia.  Tree,  a  strong 
grower  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  very  large,  globular,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin  yellowish 
green,  shaded  with  dull  red,  and  sprinkled  with  large  grey  dots. 
Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavi^.  Calyx  smidl  and 
closed,  set  in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  !^esh  greenish  white, 
juicy,  crisp,  rather  tender,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  November, 
February. 

Fall  Harvey.    Maiu  Ken. 

A  fine  large  Fall  fruit  from  Essex  Co.,  Mass^  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  think  it  comparable 
to  the  Fall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  flattened,  obscurely  ribbed  or  irregular 
about  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow  cor- 
rugated basin.  Skin  pale  straw  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered 
dots.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  good  flavour.  Oo 
tober  and  November. 
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Oak^t  apple  Tery  much  resembles  the  above,  but  said  to  be  a 
seedling  and  ripens  later.    It  maj  prove  distinct 

Fall  Pkarmaiv. 

IVee  thrifty,  moderate  bearer. 

Frait  fair  and  handsome,  from  Connecticut ;  medium  roand- 
ish,  conic,  slightly  angular.  Skin  yellow,  striped,  splashed  and 
shaded  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  grey  and  green 
dots.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  deep,  slightly  russeted  cavity. 
Calyx  partially  closed,  basin  rather  deep,  sliffhtly  corrugated. 
Flesh  wnite,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rather  rich  flavour.  Septem- 
ber, October. 

Fall  Orahob. 

HoldeiL        HogpexL 
JoneB'  Pippin. 

Origin,  Holden,  Mass.  A  very  strong,  erect  grower,  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  &ar,  large,  roundish,  ovate,  angular.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  dull  red  cheek  and  sprinkled  with  brownish 
dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  carity,  very 
slightly  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  laige,  partially  closed, 
basin  rather  deep,  narrow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
Too  acid  for  a  dessert,  good  for  cooking.    October,  iNovember. 

Fat's  Ritssbt. 

Origin,  Bennington,  Yt,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Fay,  moderate 
grower  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  conic.  Skin  light  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  russet,  having  a  crimson  chee^  obscurely 
strip^.  Stalk  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a  moderate,  acute 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  segments  long,  in  a  shallow 
somewhat  rarrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sprightly, 
pleasantly  sub-acid*    April,  June. 

Fishes  Sxbdlivg. 

Ori^n,  Eeene,  New  Hampshire.  Tree  vigorous  and  produc 
tive,  highly  esteemed  in  its  locality. 

FVuit  medium,  oblate,  oblique.  Skin  deep  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  indistinctly  striped  with  darker  red  and  yellow^  and 
sprinkled  with  yellow  dots.  Stalk  medium  length,  in  a  round, 
deep,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  large,  segments  reflexed,  in  a 
broad  basin,  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender, 
melting,  with  a  rich  vinous,  saccharine  flavour.  October,  No- 
vember.    (Robert  Wilson's  MS.) 
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FOCHT. 


A  seedling  of  Lebanon  Go^  Pa.  Tree  a  low  open  head, 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  digbtly  conic,  angular.  Skin  pale  ydlow, 
sometimes  witb  a  blush.  Stem  short,  cavity  broad,  deep,  msseted. 
Calyx  almost  closed,  cavity  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  good,  sub-acid  flavour.  October, 
Deceniber.    Excellent  for  culinary  purposes. 

FOUNDLIKO. 
Shidey.        Groton. 

Origin,  Groton,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  spreadingy 
productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  angular.  Skin 
yellowish  green,  striped  and  shaded  with  deep  rich  red.  Stalk 
short,  slender,  in'  a  large,  somewhat  furrowed  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  small,  furrowed.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  with 
a  pleasant^  rich,  vinous  flavour,  very  good.  August,  Sept^n- 
ber. 

Ford  Apple. 

Ori^n,  fiirm  of  David  Ford,  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  colour  rich  yellow.  Stem 
long,  cavity  (fallow,  basin  smiJl,  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
solid,  moderately  tender,  with  a  high,  rich,  rather  acid  flavour. 
October,  January.    (Cult) 

Fort  Miaml 

Origin  near  Fort  Miami,  Ohio.  Tree  thrifty,  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, but  not  an  early  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  flattened  at  both  ends,  some- 
what ribbed.  Colour  brownish  red,  generally  a  little  russeted. 
Stalk  medium,  cavity  deep,  open,  uneven.  Calyx  closed,  basin 
abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  breaking,  with  an 
exceedingly  high,  sub-acid,  spicy  flavour.  February  to  May. 
(Elliott) 

Frxkoh  Pippin. 

Tree  hardy  and  vigorous,  with  dark,  reddish  brown  shoots, 
grown  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  oblate,  sometimes  oblique. 
Skin  fine  yellow,  with  a  &int  dull  cheek,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  large  brown  dots,  and  traces  of  russet  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  baun  large,  open.     Flesh  yel* 
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lowishy  tender,  pleasant,  rich,  sub-acid,  reiy  good    October, 
January. 

Quite  distinct  from  Newark  or  French  Pippin,  which  has 
filender  branches.  There  is  also  another  French  Pippin,  grown 
in  Pa.  distinct 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Man. 
Soidlow's  Fall  Pippm. 

This  should  be  an  American  variety,  named  after  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  very  regular  in  shape,  rather 
broadest  at  the  base.  Eye  sunk  in  an  even  hollow.  Stalk 
short,  slender,  deeply  planted.  Skin  deep  yellow,  freckled  with 
numerous  dark  spots.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  cnsp,  tender,  with  a 
fine  rich  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  forms  an 
upright  head.    October. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  fruiti  and  give  the  old 
description. 

Gabbisl. 
Ladies' Blush. 

Tree  of  rather  slender  growth,  productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  globular,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
whitish  green,/haded  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled 
with  grey  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  set  in  a  moderate,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowiui^ 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant^  sub-acid  flavour.  October 
and  November. 

Garrbttbon'b  Eablt. 

Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  roundish, 
slightly  conic,  a  little  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  thickly  covered 
with  light  specks.  Stalk  short,  inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  small  abrupt  furrowed  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour. 
July  and  August 

Gswiss  Good. 
Gewis  Gath.    Indeed  Good. 

Fruit  medium  fflobular,  sometimes  oblate,  often  conic  Skm 
light  yellow,  sli^tly  shaded  with  carmine.  Stalk  short,  in- 
serted in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  basin 
deep,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  crisp,  with  a 
somewhat  i^icy,  sub^id  flavour.    JDecember,  February. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  fiurmers 
there. 

7 
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GOLDEK  SWXBT. 


Orange  Sweeting,  or )  j^,^„_jui. 
Golden  Sweet.  ^A«inc«. 

A  celebrated  Connecticut  fruit  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  that 
state.  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  roundish,  scarcely  flattened, 
fair,  and  well  formed.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  pale  yellow  or 
straw  colour.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  slender  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  rich,  and  excellent  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  grower,  and  bears  large  crops.  A  valuable  sort 
Kipe  in  August  and  September. 

Golden  Ball.    Ken, 

This  is  a  favourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vigotx)UB| 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
eye,  about  three  inches  deep — and  a  good  desJ  ribbed  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  with 
a  few  dots.  Stalk  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Eye  rather 
narrow.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
December  to  March.  A  native  of  Connecticut  Moderate 
bearer. 

Golden  Russet,  of  Mass. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright,  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  glo- 
bular, conic.  Skin  golden  russet,  with  a  sunny  cheek.  Stalk 
small  and  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.    Calyx  nearly  closed, 

Xents  small,  recurved,  basin  deep,  round,  and  open.  Flc^ 
^  wish-white,  tender,  with  a  rich  mild  sub-acid  flavour. 
January,  April. 

There  are  many  Golden  Russets  about  the  country,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  them.  This  is  from  Mass.,  and  believed  to 
be  distinct  from  those  grown  in  N.  Y.,  and  west>  yet  may  not 
prove  so  when  fully  tested. 

English  Golden  Pippin,     Ray.  Tohmp.  Lind. 
Golden  Pippin. 

Old  Qolden  Pippin,  ac  io  Tkonp, 

Balgone  Pippin, 
ICUton  Golden  Pippin. 
Russet  Gk)lden  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin, 
London  Golden  Pippin, 
Warter*8  (Jolden  Pippin, 
Bajrfordbury  Golden  Pippin, 
Pepin  d'Or.    Knofjp,  ^ 

Pomme  d'Or.    KoiaeiU  of  Duk, 
Kooning's  Pippelin. 
Beinette  d'Angleterre. 

Xlie  Golden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  desaeit 
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apples,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  connoissenrs,  as  it  nnites 
the  qnalities  of  small  size,  fine  form,  and  colour,  with  high  flavour 
and  durability.  It  is  a  very  old  variety,  being  mentioned  by 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
stilL  The  Golden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
country,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  run  in  favour 
of  small  apples^  with  the  high,  sub-acid  flavour  of  the  Golden 


Pippin,  and  other  favourite 
Ensflis 


English  sorts,  or  because 

our     Newtown      pippins, 

Swaars,  and  Spitzenourghs, 

etc^   are  still   higher  fla- 

i  voured,  and  of  a  size  more 

1  admired   in  this   country. 

I  The  Golden  Pippin  is  not 

la  very  strong  grower,  and 

f  is  rather  suited  to  the  gar 

den  than  the  orchard,  with 

ns. 

Fruit  small,  round,  and 
reffularly    formed.      Skin 

gold  colour,  dotted   with 

Golden  Pippin.  gray,  russety  dots,  with  also 

obscure  white  species  imbedded  under  the  skin.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  koig,  slender.  Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  regular,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  rather  add,  but  with  a  rich, 
brisk,  high  flavour.  A  great  bearer,  but  requires  a  strong,  deep, 
sandy  loam.  November  to  March.  Does  not  succeed  well 
here. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  English  Golden  Pippin,  dif- 
fering but  little  in  general  appearance  and  size,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster  Golden 
Pippins. 

GlUKDrATHBB. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  somewhat 
aneular.  Skin  whitish,  marbled,  striped,  splashed,  and  shaded 
witii  crimson.  Stalk  short,  inserted  m  a  velry  deep  cavity,  sur- 
rounded by  russet  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  small  deep, 
abrupt  basin,  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.     October. 
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Green  Seek  no  Further. 

"White  Seek-no-further. 
Fluaking  Seek-no-fUrther. 
Seek-no-further.     Ooaoe. 

Rather  large,  roundish,  conical.  Skin  yellowish  green,  sprink* 
led  with  green,  and  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  in  a  moderate 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  rather  deep  basin,  flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  mild,  sub-acid  flavour. 
October,  January. 

Tree  while  young  very  slow  in  its  growth,  but  makes  a  compact^ 
well  formed  head  in  the  orchard. 

Fruit  apt  to  be  knotty  and  unfair. 

Origin  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Wnu  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  L 

Grxbnskin. 

An  old  froit  much  grown  in  North  Carolina,  also  west 

Tree  vigorous  and  erect,  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  flattened  at  base  and  crown.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  oily.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted  in  a  laige 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  open  basin.  Flesh 
juicy,  very  tender,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  vinous  flavour.  November, 
February. 

Green's  Choice. 

Ori^n  Chester  County,  Pa.     Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  roundidi,  conical.     SEn  yellow,  striped  with 

red.    Flesh,  tender,  juicy,  very  mild  sub-acid  or  almost  sweet. 

Eipe  last  of  Augast  and  first  of  September. 

Green  Mountain  Pippin. 

From  Georgia,  and  much  ^own  there  as  a  market  fruit 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  oblong,  flattened  at  base 
and  crown.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  medium,  curved,  in 
a  rather  broad,  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  russet  Calyx  open, 
in  a  broad,  shallow  basm.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  tender, 
with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.     November,  February. 

Green  Cheese. 
Winter  Cheese.    Turner's  Green. 

Origin  Tennessee,  tree  of  rather  slow  growth,  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  covered  with  brown  dots.  Staftc  very  short,  in  a  broad, 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet     Calyx  partially  dosed,  in  a 
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broad  shallow  nneyen  basin.    Flesh  rather  fine,  juicy,  with  a 
brisk  sab-acid  fiavour.    November  to  April 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  Cheese,  such  as  Summer, 
Maryland,  Fail,  isc^  but  we  have  not  seen  enough  of  them  to 
give  descriptions. 

Gbimbb'  Goldbh  Pippin. 

Originated  on  the  £arm  of  Thos.  Grimes,  Brooks  County, 
Virginia. 

Fruit  medium,  cylindric,  angular.  Skin  golden  yellow, 
covered  with  minute  brown  dots.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted 
in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed  or  partially  closed,  set 
in  a  deep  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  rich,  with  a 
peculiar  sub-acid  flavour.    January  to  Marcn. 

Hain. 

Origin  Berks  County,  Pa.,  a  vigorous  grower  and  profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  yellow,  striped, 
marbled  and  mottled  with  red.  Stalk  rather  long,  slender,  set 
in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  basin  open, 
slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  rich,  sweet  and 
slightly  aromatic.    November,  March. 

Harris. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Harris,  Rockingham  County,  N.  Carolina. 
Tree  vigorous,  erect,  productive,  popular  in  its  native  locality. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  bright  straw-colour,  occasionally 
with  a  pink  blush.  Stem  very  short  and  stout,  cavity  broad 
and  shallow,  basin  large  and  deep.  Flesh  coarse,  pleasant,  sub- 
acid. Last  of  August  and  continues  a  long  time,  valuable  for 
culinary  purposes.     (G.  W.  Johnson,  Ms.) 

Harnibh. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  oval,  slightly  angular.  Skin  mostly 
shaded  with  dark  red,  and  sprinkl^  with  greyish  dots.  Flesh 
compact,  tender,  not  juicy,  almost  sweet,  pleasant  September  to 
October. 

From  Pennsylvania,  said  to  have  originated  in  Lancaster 
County. 

Hawthorndeit.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 
White  Hawthomden.    NkoU, 
A  celebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  originated  at  BLawthomderi. 
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the  birth-place  of  the  poet  I>nimmon<L  It  resembles,  some* 
what,  our  Maiden's  Blush,  but  is  inferior  to  that  fruit  in  flavonr. 
Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  pretty  regularly  formed, 
roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale,  light  yel- 
low, nearly  white  in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  blush  where  exposed 
to  the  sua.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin, 
with  a  few  obscure  plaits.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  of  a  simple,  pleasant  flavour.  An  excellent 
bearer,  a  handsome  fruit,  and  good  for  cooking  or  drying.  The 
ends  of  the  bearing  branches  oecome  pendulous. 

HXCTOIU 

A  seedling  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Large,  oblong,  conical,  striped 
and  mottled  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  Stem  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  open  cavity.  Basin 
narrow,  deep,  furrowed.  Flesh  crisp,  texture  fine,  flavour 
pleasant     Quality  ^  very  good."    January,  ApriL     (Ad.  Ink 

Rep.) 

Hemphill. 

From  Person  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  An  erect|  vigorous  grower, 
and  bears  profusely. 

Fruit  nearly  ^lobular,  somewhat  oblong,  inclining  to  oblate. 
Skin  whitish  yellow,  very  much  shaded  with  red,  and  tliickly 
sprinkled  with  greyish  dots.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  rather  broad, 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  yellowish, 
compact,  with  a  very  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  November, 
May. 

HsNRT  Apple. 

A  strong  vigorous  grower,  and  productive,  from  Vermont 
Fruit  large,  oblong,  conic,  angular.     Skin  yellow,  with  a  slight 
bronzed  cheek,  and  many  small,  greyish  dots.    Stalk  short,  cavity 
moderate.     Calyx  closed,  basin  small.    Flesh  yellow,  tender, 
not  very  juicy.    Flavour  rich,  pleasant    October,  January. 

Henrice  Sweet. 

Henry  Sweet 
Ladies'  Sweet  of  some. 
Sweet  Peannain. 

Strong,  npright  grower,  regular  and  good  bearer. 

Fniit  meaium,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  shaded 
with  light  red,  splashed  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few 
grey  dots.  Stalk  slender,  medium,  inserted  in  a  deep,  wide 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  rather  deep,  abrupt,  round 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  very  sweet,  not  very  rich. 
November,  May. 
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HsRlfAV. 


Origin^  &nn  of  Mr.  Hermaii,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  IVee 
▼ifforoos  and  j^reading,  quite  prolific. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  conic.  Colour,  fine  red  striped  on 
ereen  ground.  Flesh  greenish,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  and  high 
Savour.    November  to  April     (David  Miller  Jr.,  Ms.) 

HXBS. 

Oriffin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Mecunm  size,  form  variable,  sometimes  roundish,  often  conical 
Bed,  in  stripes  of  different  hues.  Stem  short,  rather  stout 
Cavity  narrow,  moderately  deep,  slightly  russeted.  Basin  deep, 
narrow.  Fleeh  greenish  white,  tender.  Flavour  affreeably 
aromatic.    Quality  **  very  good."    Winter.    (Ad.  Int  Bep.) 

HlOHLAKDKB. 

Origin,  Sudbury,  Vermont.  Tree  a  good  grower,  veiy  pro- 
dactive.  Fruit  medium,  oblate,  approaching  conic  Skin 
greenish,  mottled  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small  and 
closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  pleasant 
vinous  flavour.    September,  October. 

HlOHTOP  SWXBT. 

Sommer  Sweet  Sweet  June. 

Origin,  Plymouth,  Mass.  An  old  variety,  highly  prized  at 
the  West    Growth  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  or  below,  roundish,  regular.  Skin  very  smooth, 
light  yellow,  partially  covered  with  green  dots.  Stem  medium, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin  russet 
Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  shallow,  slightly  furrowed.  Flesh 
yellowish,  veiy  sweet,  not  very  juicy,  but  pleasant  and  rich. 
August 

Hepler. 

Baised  by  Mr.  Hepler,  of  Beading,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic.  Colour  light  yel- 
low, shaded  with  dull  red.  Stalk  short  and  small,  cavity  deep, 
surrounded  by  green  russet  Calyx  partially  closed,  basin  open. 
Flesh  white,  not  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Decem- 
ber to  April. 

.  Hilton. 

Origin,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  prodno- 
tive* 
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Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  yellowish  green.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  excellent  for  culinary  purposes.  September  to 
October. 

Hill's  Favourite. 

Origin,  Leominster,  Mass.  A  thrifty  grower,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  about  medium,  roundish,  slightly  conic,  angular.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  shaded,  and  striped  with  red,  covered  with  thin 
bloom  and  numerous  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  cavity  medium, 
uneven.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small,  shallow.  Flesh  yellow,  com- 
pact, tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  slightly  sub-acid,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   Middle  of  September,  and  in  use  for  a  month. 

Hog  Island  Swbbt. 

Sweet  Pippin. 

Origin,  Hog  Island,  adjoining  Long  Island.  Tree  vigorous 
and  productive.    Valuable  for  ^mily  use  and  stock  feeding. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate.  Sl5n  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
with  a  bright  crimson  cheek.  Stem  rather  short,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad 
basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
slightly  aromatic,  with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  excellent  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Holladt'b  Sekdlino. 

Raised  by  John  Hollady,  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.  A  very 
thrifty,  upright  grower,  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Colour  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush,  and 
sprinkled  with  grey  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact,  tender, 
rich,  aromatic.    November  to  March.    (H.  R.  Roby.) 

Holland  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Miller. 
Reinnette  d'Hollande.    NoiseUe  t 
Ir^K^^'^   \o/i^e- Jersey. 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  similar.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  of  difference,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  us  a  late  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  late 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  early  winter 
fruit. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  fell  ^om 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
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apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.    It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Fall  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fmit  very  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  good  deal 
like  it ;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slight  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  large,  green- 
ish dots.     Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Hollow  Crown. 

Frait  mediuni,  oblong,  inclining  to  oval,  flattened  at  crown. 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  sprinkled  with 
a  £l'w  grey  dots.  Stalk  short,  surrounded  with  russet^  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  broad.  Flesh  yellowish, 
jnicy,  with  a  sprightly  aromatic  excellent  flavour.  October, 
January. 

HOMONY. 

Origin  unknown.  Perhaps  a  local  name.  Tree  vigorous, 
upright,  an  early  and  constant  bearer.  Much  esteemed  in  Ken- 
tucl^,  where  it  ripens  first  of  July,  or  about  the  time  of  early 
Harvest. 

Fruit  lar^  ovate-conical.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red,  mostly 
a  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid,  with 
a  rich,  Pearmain  flavour.     (L  S.  Downer,  Ms.) 

Honey  Grsbnino. 
Poppy  Greening. 
Origin    uncertain.    Grown   at    the  West    Tree  vigorous, 
spreading,  very  productive. 

Fruit  larffe,  oblong  oval,  angular.  Sldn  greenish  yellow, 
^yrinklcd  with  green  and  grey  dotA.  Stalk  rather  long,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  broad 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  brisk,  sweet,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic   December  to  April. 

Hooksb. 

Origin,  Windsor,  Conn.  Growth  upright,  vigorous,  produc- 
tive.     • 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  slightly  oblique.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, shaded  with  dull  crimson,  striped  with  red,  and  sprinkled 
with  large  russet  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavityl  Calyx  small,  partially  closea,  in  a  small,  abrupt  basin. 
Flesh  ereenish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasaYit  sub-acid  flavour. 
Noveniber  to  January. 

1* 
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Froit  lai^  ronndish.  Skin  yellowish  green.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  excellent  for  culinary  purposes.  September  to 
October. 

Hill's  Fayoubitie. 

Origin,  Leominster,  Mass.  A  thrifty  grower,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  about  medium,  roundish,  slightJy  conic,  angular.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  shaded,  and  striped  with  red,  covereid  with  thin 
bloom  and  numerous  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  cavity  medium, 
uneven.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small,  shallow.  Flesh  yellow,  com- 
pact, tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  slightly  sub-acid,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.    Middle  of  September,  and  in  use  for  a  month. 

Hog  Island  Swsbt. 

Sweet  Pippin. 

Origin,  Hog  Island,  adjoining  Long  Island.  Tree  vigorous 
and  productive.    Valuable  for  family  use  and  stock  feeding. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
with  a  bright  crimson  cheeL  Stem  rather  short,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad 
basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
slightly  aromatic,  with  a  very  sweety  rich,  excellent  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Holladt's  Sesdlino. 

Baised  bv  John  Hollady,  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.  A  very 
thrifty,  upn^ht  grower,  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Colour  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush,  and 
sprinkled  with  grey  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact,  tender, 
rich,  aromatic.    November  to  March.     (H.  R.  Roby.) 

Holland  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Miller. 

Eeinnette  d'Hollande.  KoiseUe  f 
Summer  Pippin.  l^fjj^„  r„^. 
Pie  Apple.  ^  of  New  Jersey. 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  similar.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  of  difference,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  us  a  late  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  late 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  lieiunette  an  early  winter 
fruit. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  Ml  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
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apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.    It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Fall  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fixiit  very  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  good  deal 
like  it;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slight  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pale  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  folly  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  large,  green- 
ish dots.     Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Hollow  Crown. 

Fmit  medium,  oblong,  inclininff  to  oval,  flattened  at  crown. 
Skin  yellow,  striped  and  splashea  with  red,  and  sprinkled  with 
a  few  grey  dots.  Stalk  short,  surrounded  with  russet^  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  broad.  Flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly  aromatic  excellent  flavour.  October, 
January. 

HOMONY. 

Origin  unknown.  Perhaps  a  local  name.  Tree  vigorous, 
upright,  an  early  and  constant  bearer.  Much  esteemed  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  it  ripens  first  of  July,  or  about  the  time  of  early 
Harvest 

Fruit  lar^e,  ovate-conical.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red,  mostly 
a  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid,  with 
a  rich,  Pearmain  flavour.     (I.  S.  Downer,  Ms.) 

HoKEY  Greening. 
Poppy  Greening. 
Origin    uncertain.    Grown  at    the  West    Tree  vigorous, 
spreading,  very  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong  oval,  angular.  Sldn  greenish  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  green  and  grey  dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  broad 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  brisk,  sweet,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic.   December  to  April. 

HOOKBB. 

Origin,  Windsor,  Conn.  Growth  upright,  vigorous,  produc- 
tive.     • 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  slightly  oblique.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, shaded  with  dull  crimson,  striped  with  red,  and  sprinkled 
with  laige  russet  dots.  Stalk  short  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavityl  Calyx  small,  partially  closea,  in  a  small,  abrupt  basin. 
Flesh  greenish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasaYit  sub-acid  flavour. 
NovemDer  to  January. 

1* 
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Horse  Apple. 
Summer  Hone.    Yellow  Hoas. 

Origin  supposed  to  be  North  Carolina.  Tree  vieoroufli  an 
early  and  aoundant  bearer,  valuable  for  drying  and  culinary 
purposes. 

Fruit  large,  varying  in  form  from  oblate  to  oval,  angular. 
Skin  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  and  small  patches  of 
russet.  Stalk  shorty  cavity  and  basin  shallow,  flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm  and  coarse,  tender,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Last  of  July 
and  first  of  August. 

Honsuii's  Red. 
Origin,  Berks  county.  Pa.  Large,  oblong,  compressed  at  the 
sides.  Skin  red  in  stripes,  yellow  at  the  base.  Stem  short, 
thick.  Cavity  narrow,  not  deep,  slightly  russeted,  basin 
moderately  deep,  plaited.  Flesh  firm,  texture  tender,  with  a 
delightful  aroma ;  quality,  "  very  good,**  at  least  October  and 
February.     (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Hooter. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Hoover,  of  Edisto,  South  Carolina. 

Fruit  large  and  beautiful,  nearly  globular,  inclining  to  conic 
Color  rich  dark  crimson,  peculiarly  marked  with  round,  white 
spots  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  size.  Stem  half  an  inch 
long,  fleshy.  Calyx  open,  in  a  smooth,  greenish  yellow  basin. 
Fl^  white,  flavour  brisk  acid.    Novem^r  to  February. 

Howe's  Russet. 

Origin,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Very  much  resembles  Roxbuiy 
Russet,  and  may  be  seedling  of  it 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  often  conic,  angular.  Skin  ereenish  yel- 
low, mostly  covered  with  russet,  and  generally  wim  a  bronzed 
cheek.  Stalk  short  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity.  Calyx  par- 
tially closed,  basin  abrupt,  uneven.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact; 
brisk,  vinous  flavour.    January  to  May. 

HUBBARDTON  PiPPlN. 

\ 

Oripn  uncertain,  received  of  Robt  Wilson  of  Eeene,  New 
Hanipsniic ;  he  says  it  is  much  cultivated  in  that  neigbourhcod, 
bigiiiy  prized,  ana  07  many  preferred  to  Baldwin.  Tree  thrifty, 
strong  grower,  and  productive. 

Fruit  large  or  verv  large,  variable  in  form,  globular  inclining 
to  conic,  angular,  slightly  oblique.  Skin  yellow,  shaded  and 
striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity 
Calyx  closed,  basin  small,  corrugated.    Flesh  tender,  yelloin 
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crisp,  joicy,  with  a  very  pleasant  sub-acid  flaronr.    Core  long 
and  open.    November  to  March. 

HUGHXS. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa^  from  Thomas  Hnghes,  said  to  be  an 
abundant  bearer,  large,  roundish.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with 
a  blush,  and  numerous  grey  dots.  Stem  variable  in  length,  slen- 
der, inserted  in  a  moderately  deep  open  cavity.  Cidyz  laigo, 
o|>en,  set  in  a  wide,  deep,  sometimes  plaited  basin,  i^esh  fine 
texture,  tender,  juicy.  Flavour  very  agreeable,  saccharine  without 
being  sweet,  with  a  delicate  and  delicious  aroma.  Quality 
«  very  good"  if  not  «  best"    March,  April.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

HUBLBUT. 

Hurlbut  Stripe. 
Origin,  £urm  of  Gen.  Hurlbut^  Winchester,  Conn.  Tree  very 
vigorous,  and  great  bearer.  Fnut  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic, 
ai^ular.  Skm  yellow,  shaded  with  red  stripes,  and  splashed 
with  darker  red,  and  thinly  sj^rinkled  with  light  dots.  Stalk 
ahorti  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  cavity,  surround- 
ed by  russet.  Calyx  closed,  basin  rather  shallow.  Flesh 
whit^  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly  sub-acid 
flavour.    November,  December. 

Hunt's  Rusbkt. 

Origin,  Mr.  Hunt's  Farm,  Concord,  Mass.  Growth  rather 
slow,  bears  annually  and  abundantly. 

fVuit  small,  conic.  Skin  russet,  shaded  with  dull  red,  on  a 
ereenish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  short,  slender,  cavity  deep  and 
broad.  Calyx  closed,  segments  Ions,  recurved  in  a  round  open 
basin.  Flesh  juicy,  fine  grained,  raUier  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid 
favour.    December  to  April. 

lOLA. 

Specimens  received  from  W.  N.  White,  Athens,  Ga. 

FVuit  large,  oblate,  angular,  compressed  horizontally.  Skin 
yellow,  mottled,  marbled,  striped  and  shaded  with  crimson. 
Stem  ahorti  in  a  rather  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  partially 
closed,  in  an  abrupt  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained, 
tender,  juicy,  vinous,  rich  and  agreeable.  A  very  delightful 
apple.    Core  small.    December  to  February. 

JUNALUSKA. 

Raised  in  Cherokee  Co.,  N.  Carolina,  hj  J.  Whittaker. 
Fruit  large^  globular,  inclining  to  come.    Skin  fine  yellow, 
colour,  speckled  with  d«rk  brown  russet    Stem  short  and  fleshy* 
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caTity  narrow,  basin  very  small,  fleah  yellow,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour.  November  to  March.  (T.  Van 
I3euren,  Ms.) 

Indiana  Favoumtk. 

Supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Morrits, 
Fayette  Co.,  Indiana.  Growth  healthy,  spreading,  and  a  TOod 
bearer.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  flattened  at  the  ends,  sli^tly 
onesided.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  and  streaked  with  red,  and 
covered  with  russet  specks.  Stem  rather  short  and  slender, 
cavity  deep.  Calyx  irregular,  basin  abrupt.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  vinous,  almost  sweet,  and  very  pleasant,  ^  very 
good."    January  to  April.     (A.  H.  Ernst.) 

Jackson. 

Origin,  premises  of  James  M.  Jackson,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Size 
medium,  roundish.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  many  dark 
green  blotches  and  grey  dots,  a  very  few  &int  stripes,  and  warm 
mottled  brown  cheek.  Stem  variable  from  short  to  long,  insert- 
ed in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  m^erately 
wide  and  deep,  sometimes  slightly  phuted  basin.  Flesh  greenish, 
fine  texture,  tender,  juicy.  CTavour  delicately  aromatic  Quality 
very  good,  perhaps  best.    October  to  May.     (W.  D,  Brinckle.) 

Jefferson  County. 

Origin,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  T.  Tree  vigorous,  an  early  and  great 
bearer.  Fruit  medium  size,  round,  regular.  Stalk  set  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  deep  smooth  basin.  Skin 
smooth,  greenish  yellow,  marbled  with  red  and  russet  on  the 
sunny  side,  running  into  broken  stripes  toward  the  shaded  side. 
Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  mild,  suD-acid,  rich  and  excellent, 
October  to  February    (Hort) 

Jenkins. 
Originated  with  John  M.  Jenkins,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  ovate,  red  interspersed  with  numerous 
large  white  dots  on  yellowish  ground.  Stem  more  than  half 
an  inch  long,  slender.  Cavity  deep,  rather  wide,  sometimes 
russeted.  Calyx  closed;  basin  deep,  open,  furrowed.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  fine  texture,  juicy.  Flavour  agreeably  saccha- 
rine, exceedingly  pleasant  and  aromatic.  Quality  "  very  good" 
if  not  **  best.*'  The  Jenkins  is  one  of  those  delicious  little  apples 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  table  at  evening  entertainments.  .Tana- 
ary  to  March.     (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

Jersey  Sweeting. 
A  very  popular  apple  in  the  middle  States,  where  it  is  not 
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only  highly  valued  for  the  dessert,  but,  owing  to  its  saccharine 
quality,  it  is  also  planted  largely  for  the  &ttenjng  of  swine. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  is  small,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  in  a  small  plaited  basin. 
Stsdk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  rather  narrow  cavity.  Skin  thin, 
greenish  yellow,  washed  and  streaked,  and  often  entirely 
covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  Flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  and  ezceedindy  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  and  sprightly. 
Young  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commences 
maturmg  about  the  last  of  August,  and  continues  ripening  till 

fr06t 

Jxwxtt's  Fikx  Ksd. 
Hodhead. 

Origin,  New  Hampshire,  of  moderate  growth,  and  productive, 
requires  high  culture  to  produce  &ir  fruit. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  white,  striped  and 
shaded  with  crimson.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  in  an  exceedingly  small  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant,  sprightly,  almost  sweet 
fiavour.    November  to  February. 

Jbwett's  Best. 

Origin,  farm  of  S.  W.  Jewett,  Weybridge,  Vt,  same  habit  as 
Bhode  Island  Greening. 

Fruit    large,   oblate    or    nearly  globular,    irregular.     Skin 

Eiish,  mostly  shaded  with  deep  red.    Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
cavity.     Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.     Flesh 
wish,  juicy,  almost  meltinff,  with  a  very  pleasant,  rich,  sub- 
acid flavour.     December  to  F^ruary. 

John's  Swekt. 

Origin,  Lyndsboro,  New  Hampshire,  a  good  grower,  some- 
what straggling,  a  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong  or  conic  Skin  whitish  yellow,  sprin- 
kled, striped,  and  splashed  with  red.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an 
abrupt  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  with  a  sweet  peculiar  flavour. 
January  to  May. 

Johnson. 

Origin,  Brookfield,  Conn.  A  strong,  upright  grower,  and  » 
good  bearer. 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  conic.  Skin  smooth,  striped 
with  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stem  of  me- 
dium length,  in  a  huge  cavity.    Calyx  closed,  in  an  abrupt  basin- 
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Flesh  remarkably  tender,  crisp  and  laicy,  with  a  brisk,  sweet 
flavour,  very  soon  becomes  mealy,  aner  rip^iiiig.  Middle  of 
August  to  middle  of  September. 

John  Cabtxb. 

Origin  uncertain,  grown  in  Connecticat.  Tree  vigorous  and 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  marbled, 
striped  and  splashed  with  crimson.  Stem  shorty  set  in  a  lai^ 
caWty.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  basin  deep,  slightly  corru- 
gated. Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour. 
September. 

JULIAK. 

Juling. 

A  Southern  fruit  of  uncertain  origin. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  tapering  somewhat  to  the  eye,  rather 
one-sided.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow  basin.  Stem  shorty  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Skin  thin,  yellowish  white,  striped  and  marked  with 
carmine,  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  sprinkled  sparingly 
with  whitish  dots.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  fine  flavoured, 
indeed  the  finest  summer  apple  known  North  and  South. 
Middle  of  July  in  Georgia.     (White's  Gard.) 

Kaiohn's  SPrrZSNBURGH. 
Bed  PearmaiiL    Bed  Spitzenbui^. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblong  oval,  approaching  conic  Skin 
whitish  yellow,  mostly  shaded  and  striped  with  red,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  deep  open  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  set  in  a 
rather  narrow  abrupt  basin,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  yellowish, 
coarse,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  sub-acid  flavour,  f^ovember 
to  January. 

Eake. 
Cane.    Gain. 

Origin,  Kent  Co.,  Delaware.  Tree  moderately  vigorous, 
upright,  a  beautiful  little  apple  of  pleasant  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblate,  slightly  conic,  regular.  Skin  whitish  yel- 
low, waxen,  beautiftilly  shaded  and  lightly  striped  with  fine 
crimson.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant  flavour. 
October,  November. 

Ebswick  Codlin.    Thom«  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooking  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  foi 
tarta  as  early  as  the  monl£  of  June,  and  continuee  in  use  till 
November.    It  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  vigorous  tree. 
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Frait  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  rather  conical,  \nth  a  few 
obscure  ribs.  Stalk  short  and  deeply  set  Calyx  rather  larse. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  washed  with  a  fidnt  blush  on  one  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  acid  &hYour. 

Eeisbr. 
Eed  Seek-no-further. 

An  old  variety  much  grown  in  Jefferson  Oo^  Ohio,  and  highly 
prized,  growth  of  tree  like  Rambo. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate,  slightly  oblique,  angular. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  shaded  with  red,  indistinctly  striped  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  large  greyish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted 
in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  broad,  shallow,  cor- 
mgated  basin.  Flesh  Yellowish,  not  very  juicy,  but  mild  sub 
add.    November  to  February. 

Another  Red  Seek-no-further,  received  from  Samuel  Miller, 
near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  distinct,  and  a  universal  favourite  there. 
December  to  April 

EsiH. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  small  to  medium,  oblong  oval.  Skin  light  waxen  vel- 
low,  thickly  sprinkled  with  light  russet  dots.  Stalk  lonff,  slen- 
der, in  a  very  small,  round,  peculiar  cavity.  Calyx  closed  basin 
shallow  and  uneven.  Flesn  white,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  fine, 
brisk,  delicate  aromatic  flavour.  Very  good.  December 
to  March. 

ESLSBT. 

Origin,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  premises  of  John  Kelsey. 
Size  medium,  roundish,  oblate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conical. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  occasionally  a  faint  blush  and  nume- 
rous grey  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  moderately  open 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Flesh 
tender,  fine  texture,  greenish  white.  Flavour  mild,  and  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  fragrant  aroma.  Quality  very  good.  March. 
(W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

ExNTiSH  Fill-Basket.    Thomp.   Lind.  Bon. 

Potter's  Large  Seedling.    Bon, 
Lady  de  Qrey'a 

An  immense  English  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  admired 
^y  those  who  like  great  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.    The 
fiavour  is  tolerable,  and  it  is  an  excellent  cooking  apple.    The 
tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  very  large — ^frequently  four  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, roundish,  slightly  ribbed   or  irregular.     Skin  smooths 
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yellowish  green,  in  the  ahade,  bat  pale  yellow  in  the  snn,  with 
a  brownish  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side;  slightly  streaked  or 
spotted  with  darker  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sub-acid, 
sprightly  flavour.    October  to  January. 

ExNTUCKY  Apple. 

Of  unknown  origin  and  probably  a  local  name,  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer,  large  and  very  uniform,  oblong,  conical,  color 
green,  marbled  and  mottled,  with  dull  red  in  the  sun,  with  irre- 
gular greenish  splashes  or  specks.  Cavity  narrow,  acuminate. 
Calyx  large,  in  a  narrow  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  not  very  fine,  but 
juicy,  very  tender,  with  a  very  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour.  Very 
good.    Nearly  equal  to  Gravenstein.  (T.  McWhorter's,  Ms.) 

KiBKBRiDGS  White. 

Tree  of  rather  slow  growth,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  below  medium,  oblong,  ovate,  very  irregular,  ribbed. 
Skin  yellowish  white.  Sti^  short  and  small,  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  C&\jt  small  and  closed,  segments  long,  reflexed,  basin 
narrow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  ripe  soon  after 
early  harvest,  and  continues  in  use  four  or  five  weeks ;  popular 
in  some  sections  of  the  West 


KlaprM, 
Elaproth. 

This  beantifnl  apple,  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  (on 
the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Brennaman),  was  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Eshleman  of  Downingtown,  Pa,  and  promises  to  be  an  excel- 
lent fruit,  especially  for  market  purposes.  Bears  carriage  remark- 
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aWy  well,  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  vigorous  grower;  we  give 
the  Dr.'s  description.  Size  medium,  form  oblate.  Skin  greeuifih 
jellow,  streaked  and  stained  with  red,  deepened  on  the  sunny 
side,  dotted  all  over  with  light  specks  and  occasional  russet 
spots,  near  the  stalk,  which  is  short  and  inserted  in  a  smooth 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  segments  reflexed,  set  in  a 
wide,  regular,  and  well  formed  basin.  Flesh  white,  very  crisp, 
juicy,  tender,  and  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour,  and  until  quite  ripe 
acid  predominates.    August  to  October. 

Krowser. 

Origin,  Berks  County,  Pa,,  where  it  is  exceedingly  popular. 
Tree,  a  handsome  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic.  Colour  whitish  yellow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  carmine.  Stalk  rather  short,  inserted  in  a 
medium  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small  and  corrugated.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    December,  March. 

£[etchum's  Favourite. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Ketchum  in  Sudbury,  Vt.  Tree  vigorous 
and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  irregularly  oval,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
light  waxen  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  rosy  blush,  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  carmine  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  narrow  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Caljrx  closed,  basin 
deep  and  narrow.  Flesh  white,  with  a  very  mild,  rich,  and  ex- 
cellent flavour.     September  to  January. 

Ladt  Healt'b  Nonsuch. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  light  waxen  yellow. 
Stalk  short  and  stout,  cavity  large.  Calyx  closed,  basin  medium, 
corrugated.  Flesh  rather  firm,  with  a  pleasant  slightly  aromatic 
flavour.     September. 

Lake. 

Origin,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  O.  Tree  of  strong  up- 
right growth,  productive. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  round,  ovate,  conical.  Skin 
yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  deep  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
rich,  pleasant  sub-acid.  Ripe  September  and  October.  (Kich« 
mond,  Ms.) 

Lakdow. 

Origin  uncertain,  found  on  the  farm  of  Buel  Landon,  Grand 
Isle,  Vermont,  and  by  him  introduced  to  notice.  Tree  vigorous, 
mih  low  spreading  branches,  and  bears  moderately  every  year* 
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Fruit  medimn,  roundish,  inclining  to  conic  Skin  yellow^ 
mottled  and  shaded  with  red  or  deep  crimson,  and  covered  with 
nomerous  grayish  dots.    Stalk  short,  cavity  laige,  surrounded 


Lamdon, 

by  msset  Calyx  open,  basin  corrugated  and  shallow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour, 
aromatic    Very  good.    Febroaiy  to  May. 

Lans's  Bed  Streak. 

Origin,  orchard  of  Mr.  Lane,  Edgar  Ck>unty,  Illinois.  Tree 
of  moderate  growth. 

Fruit  large,  round,  conical,  regular.  Colour  yellow,  with  very 
fine  short  stripes,  and  specks  of  bright  red,  beautiful.  Flesh 
white,  fine,  tender,  pleasant,  sub-acid,  of  £ur  quality.  October. 
(McWhorter.) 

Lane^s  Sweet. 

Origin,  Hingham,  Mass.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic  Skin  fine,  yellow,  with 
a  sunny  cheek.  Stem  short,  cavity  large,  russeted.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  small,  open.  Flesh  yellowi^,  not  very  tender 
juicy,  sweet,  aromatic    November  to  March. 

Landrum. 

A  southern  variety,  sent  us  by  W.  N.  White,  Athens,  Georgia. 
Fruit  mediam,  conic,  regular.    Skin  deep  crimson,  thiddy 
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a)rinlded  with  lai^e  wbite  dots.  Stalk  of  mediam  length,  ra- 
tner  slender,  set  in  a  deep,  acute  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet. 
Calyx  very  small,  closed,  basin  smidl,  slightly  corrugated 
Flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
saccharine*  vinous  flavour.    October — ^November. 

Labok  Striped  Winter  Pearmain. 
Striped  Sweet  Pippin. 

Origin  unknown,  supposed  to  be  Kentucky,  grown  at  the 
south  and  west    A  vigorous  grower,  and  very  productive. 

Fhiit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oblate,  angular  and  iire- 
gular.  Skin  yellow,  striped,  spiked  and  shaded  with  crimson. 
Dtalk  short  and  small,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity  surrounded  by 
maset.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  broad  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  very  mild,  rich,  pleasant  fla- 
vour, scarcely  sulnacid.    October  to  January. 

Late  Strawberry. 
Autumn  Strawberry. 

Tree  vigorous,  upright    A  regular  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  slightly  conical,  sometimes  fiuntly 
ribbed ;  nearly  whole  surface  with  small  broken  streaks  of  light 
and  dark  red.  Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  long.  Basin  ribbed. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  slighUy  fibrous,  very  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
fine  very  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.     (Thomas.) 

Lacker. 
Laquier. 

Origin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  pale  red,  striped  with 
crimson.  Stalk  short,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  russeted 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  wide,  deep,  corrugated.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  pleasant    November  to  March. 

Ledge  Sweet. 

Ori^n,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    Tree  productive ;  regular  bearer. 

Fruit  lar^  roundish,  flattened,  yellowish-green  tinged  with 
blush,  reddish  russet  specks.  Stem  short,  stout  Cavity  open, 
deep.  Calyx  particularly  closed.  Basin  shallow.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white ;  fine,  juicy,  crisp,  sweet  January  to  June.  (Hov 
Mag.) 

Leland  Spice. 

Leland  Pippin.    New  York  Spice. 

Origin,  Sharbume,  Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  productive,  size  la^is. 
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roundish.  Skin  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  bright  red.  Stem 
short,  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  fallow  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  sub-acid 
flavour,  excellent  for  dessert  or  kitchen.  September,  October. 
(Cole.) 

Lewis. 

Origin,  Putnam  Co,  Indiana.  A  good  grower,  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  yellowish,  striped  with 
crimson,  and  partially  covered  with  thin  cinnamon  rusaet,  and 
sprinkled  with  gray  and  brown  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  or  nearly  so,  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  compact,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour ;  not  very 
juicy.    November,  February. 

Leicestbb  Sweet. 

Potter  Sweet 

Rather  large,  flattish,  greenish  yellow  and  dull  red,  tender; 
rich,  excellent,  fine  for  dessert  or  baking.  Winter.  Tree,  vigo- 
rous, not  very  productive.     Origin,  Leicester,  Mass.     (Cole.) 

Limber  Twig. 

James  River. 

An  apple  much  cultivated  South  and  West.  Size  medium 
or  above,  roundish  oblate  inclining  to  conic  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  dull  crimson,  and  sprinkled 
with  light  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  broad, 
deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin,  green  russet  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  small,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not  very  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  sub-acid  flavour.    January,  April 

Loci*. 

Globular,  sometimes  inclining  to  oblate,  and  sometimes  ob- 
long or  conic.  Sldn  greenish,  shaded  and  striped  with  dull 
red.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  in  a  small,  acute  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  in  an  open,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  crisp,  ten- 
der, juicy,  with  a  very  pleasant^  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Novem- 
ber— ^February. 

Long  Stem  of  Massaobusetts. 

Origin,  Massachusetts.  Distinct  from  the  Long  Stem  of 
Pennsylvania.  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  dull  brown  cheek,  covered  with  dots.  Stalk  very  long 
and  slender,  cavity  large.    Calyx  laige,  partially  open,  basin 
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broad,    fleeh  white,  tender,  jaicj,  with  a  fine,  rich,  mild,  sab- 
acid,  aromatic  fiavoar.    September  to  October. 

London  Swbbt. 
Heicke's  Winter  Sweet 

Tree  upright,  vigorons,  a  good  bearer  every  year. 

Fruit  mecSum  or  large,  oUate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  very 
alight  indications  of  russet,  a  little  green  russet  around  the 
stalk,  and  sparsely  covered  with  brown  specks.  Stalk  exceedingly 
short,  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrupt,  open, 
slightly  uneven  baain.^  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender^  witn  a 
very  fine,  delicate,  sweet  flavour,  slightly  aromatic.  Novem- 
ber to  February. 

Long  Island  SsKx-NO-ruBTHxa. 

Westchester  Seek-no-furtlier.    Ferris. 

Origin  unknown.  An  old  variety.  Tree  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  large,  oblate,  conical.  Skin  vellow,  striped  and 
splashed  with  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  sub- 
acid flavour.     Very  good.    October  to  February. 

Long  John. 

Bed  Pearmain.    Long  Peannaifi. 

Grown  in  Ohio.  A  large,  oblong,  oval,  nearly  cylindric, 
showy  fruit,  that  has  some  reputation  as  a  market  apple  about 
Cincinnati.  Skin  whitish,  shaded  with  red  and  thicUy  sprin- 
kled with  minute  dotB.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  an  acute 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  nearly  closed,  in  a  round,  open  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  tender,  sprightly  sub-acid.  November  to 
January. 

Loudon  Pippin. 

White's  London  Pippin. 

Origin,  &rm  of  Mr.  White,  Loudon  county,  Ya^  and  much 
cultivated  in  that  section. 

Fruit  laige,  oblate,  approaching  conic,  angular.  Skin  light 
vellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few  greyish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted 
m  a  large  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  large,  open, 
basin  smooth  and  even,  rather  deep.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact, 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  sub-acid.    December  to  February. 

LORING  SWXKT. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with 
red  and  sprinkled  with  brown  specks.  Stalk  very  short,  in  a 
very  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  rich.    November  to  June. 
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Lowell. 


Greasy  Pippin. 
Tallow  Appla         Queen  Anne. 

Oriffin  unknown.    Tree  vigorous,  spreading,  productire. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  oval,  or  conic.     Skin  bright  waxen 
yellow.     Stalk  of  medium  length,  cavity  deep,  uneven,  basin 
deep,  abrupt,  and  furrowed.    Flesh  whitish,  with  a  brisk,  rich, 
rather  acid  flavour.    September,  October. 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet.    Ken. 
Pound  Sweet 

A.  very  large  sweet  apple,  which  we  received  from  Mr.  S. 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferiour  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Sammer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
is  a  very  valuable  apple  for  baking,  and  d^erves  a  place  on  this 
account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  tree  of  this  sort  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  ribbed, 
especially  near  tne  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  with  ob- 
scure whitish  streaks  near  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  eye,  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  sunk,  rather  irregular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  sweet,  rich,  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

There  is  another  Pumpkin  Sweet  known  in  this  State,  which 
is  oblong  or  pearmain-shaped,  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  and 
ripens  in  August  and  September ;  a  second  rate  apple. 

Lyman's  Lakos  Summer. 

.    Large  Yellow  Summer.    Ken. 

A  large  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  The  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  long  and  drooping  branches,  which 
are  almost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  bear  in  clusters  at 
their  extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  con- 
siderable size,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  lai^ 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  and  ex- 
cellent either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.    Last  of  August* 

Lyscom.    Man.  Ken. 

Osgood's  Favourite.  Matthew  Stripe. 

Origin,  Massachusetts.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  menisb 
yellow,  with  a  few  broken  stripes  or  splashes  of  red.    Stalk  short, 
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planted  in  a  deep,  roand,  eren  cavity.  Calyx  lai^e,  in  a  broad, 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained,  and  exceedingly  mild  and 
afn'eeable  in  flavour.    In  nse  from  September  to  November. 

Macombeb. 

Origin,  Guilford,  Maine. 

Fruit  fall  medium,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded 
and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  cavity  large.  Calyx  closed, 
basin  liu^e  and  regular.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender,  fla* 
Yoor  sub^id.    December,  January. 

Magnolia. 

Oii^n,  Bolton,  Mass.    Growth  moderate,  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  conic  Skin  yellow,  beautifully  striped 
and  mottled  with  crimson.  Stalk  short,  in  a  broad,  uneven  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
bride,  aromatic  flavour.    October. 

Mad)sn'8  Fatouritb. 
Maiden's  Apple. 

Origin,  fiurm  of  J.  G.  Sickles,  Stuyvesant,  N.  T.,  from  whom 
specimens  were  received.  Its  delicacy  and  beauty  will  make 
it  desirable  for  the  amateur.  Tree  of  rather  slow  growth,  up- 
right slender  branches,  an  annual  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  or  below,  oblong,  sometimes  slightly  conic, 
generally  cylindric,  but  often  very  obscurely  aufi^ar.  Skin 
whitish,  or  pale  waxen  yellow,  shaded,  and  sometimes  slightly 
mottled  with  crimson,  and  sparsely  sprinkled  with  minute  dots. 
Stalk  short  and  small,  surrounded  by  thin  russet,  in  a  deep, 
uniform  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  with  persistent  recurved 
s^ments,  in  a  basin  slightly  corrugated,  deep,  abrupt,  round,  and 
open,  flesh  whitish,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant,  very  deli- 
cate, vinous  flavour.    December  to  February. 

Maibxn's  Blush.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  Coxe.  It  begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of 
AugDst,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  little  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultivated  and  admired  both  for  the  table  and  for  cooking.  It 
is  also  very  highly  esteemed  for  drying. 

Fruit  medium  si2sed,  flat,  and  quite  smooth  and  fair.  Skin 
thin,  clear,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  coloured  cheek,  sometimes 
delicately  tinted  like  a  blush,  and  in  others  with  a  brilliant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.    Basin 
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moderately    depressed.    Calyx   dosed.    Flesh    white,  tender, 
sprightly,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.    The  fruit  is  yerj 


light    This  variety  forms  a  handsome,  rapid  growing  tree^  with 
a  fine  spreading  head,  and  bears  large  crops. 

Major. 

Originated  with  Major  Samuel  McMahon,  Northumberland 
Op.,  Pennsylvania.  Size  large,  roundish,  red,  sometimes  blend- 
ed with  yellow  on  the  shaded  side.  Stem  variable  in  length. 
Cavity  rather  wide,  moderately  deep.  Basin  uneven,  shallow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  crisp.  Flavour  pleasant,  agreeably  saccharine. 
Very  good.  (Ad.  Int.  Rept) 

Mbla  Carls.    Thomp.  Innd. 

Pomme  Pinala        Oharles  Apple. 
Mela  di  Carla        Mela  Corla. 
Pomme  de  Charles. 

The  Male  Carle  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  apples  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  comes.  Here  or  in  New- 
England,  it  does  not  always  attain  perfection,  but  south  of  New- 
York  it  becomes  beautiful  and  fine,  as  it  needs  a  warm  and  dry 
soil.     Has  proved  good  south. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  y^xj  r^ularly  shaped,  and  a  little  nar- 
rower towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicate,  waxen 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  brilliant 
crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  the  two  colours  often  joining  in 
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rtrcmg  contrast  Flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  but  tender,  and 
with  a  delicate,  slightly  rose-perfdmed  &Toiir.  September  to 
January. 

Maitstisld  Russxt. 

Brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Joseph  Mansfield  of  Oroton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Tree  rigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit  small, 
oblong,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin  cinnamon  russet.  Stem  long, 
inserted  in  a  deep,  furrowed  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set 
in  an  open  basin.  Flesh  not  very  juicy,  rich,  aromatic,  saccha- 
rine, vinous.    Keeps  till  April  or  May. 

Manomkt. 

Horse  Block.    Hanomet  Sweet 

Origin,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  Tree  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  fine  yellow  witli  a 
richly  shaded  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  shal- 
low cavity  slightly  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  basin 
shallow,  corrugated.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Au- 
gust, September. 

Marks. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  PeBBsvlvania,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Elinger. 
Tree  vigorous,  upright,  productive.    Fruit  medium  size,  round- 


ish, tapering  slightly  to  the  crown,  somewhat  angular.  Skin 
yellowish  ^ite  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and  nearly  covered  with 
a  &]nt  orai^  blush.  Stem  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  ca- 
vily  narrow,  deep,  acuminate.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  nar- 
row, rather  deep,  slighilv  russeted.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  fine 
texture,  delicately  perramed.  Quality  "very  good"  if  not 
**best*'    January  to  March.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Maria  Bush. 

Origin,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  A  healthy  grower  and 
good  bearer.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellow  shad- 
ed, striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  thinly  iq>rinkled  with 
russet  dots.  Stem  slender,  cavity  large,  basin  abmpt  and  open. 
Fle^  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  subacid.    October,  November. 

Marston's  Red  Wintzr. 

We  received  this  beautiful  apple  from  Nathan  Norton,  of 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  who  sajrs  the  original  tree  is  over  100  years 
old  and  still  standing  in  that  town.  Tree  hardy,  of  mode- 
rate growth.  Great  bearer  and  keeps  as  well  as  Baldwin,  and 
by  many  preferred  to  that  variety,  and  is  a  popular  fruit  in  that 
neighbourhood.     Fruit  above  medium  size,  oblong-oval,  inclin- 
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ing  to  ovate.     Stem  f  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  in  a  nar- 
row,  deep,   compressed,    slightly  russeted  cavity — sometimes 


UcarsUm'a  Bed  Wvnier. 

with  a  lip.  Calyx  partially  closed,  segments  long,  in  a  deep 
corroffated  basin.  Colour  whitish  yellow,  shaded  and  striped 
with  oright  red  and  crimson,  thicUv  sprinkled  with  minute 
dots.  Flesh  whitish  yellow,  verv  juicy,  tender,  sprightly  sub- 
acid flavour.    December  to  March. 

Materack'b  Swut. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Maverack,  Pendleton  District,  8.  Carolina. 
Fruit  lai^  roundish  oblate,  an^ar.  Skin  yellow,  mosUv 
shaded  with  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  light  grey  or  greenish 
dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity  surrounded  by 
russet.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  rich, 
pleasant,  vinous,  saccharine. 

MoAfsk's  Nonsuoh.  i 

Originated  at  McAfee's  old  Fort  in  Kentucky.    Good  otow-        i 
er,  very  productive.    Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblate.         I 
Skin  yelK)wish  green,  shaded  and  striped  with  crimson  and  co« 
vered  wiUi  a  thin  bloom.    Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  Ime  cavi- 
ty.   Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.    Flesh  whiti^  solid, 

I 
I 
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crisp,  tender,  juicj,  with  a  veiy  agreeable,  Bub-acid  flavour. 
December,  Febmary. 

MoHxKBT. 

Origin,  Elizabethtovn,  Hamilton,  Co^  Ohio,  farm  of  Major 
McHenry.  Growth  upright  and  free,  modei-atelj  productive. 
Colour  and  (maiity  similar  to  American  Summer  Pearmain. 
September  to  December.     (Jackson.) 

MSAGH. 

From  J.  M.  Ketchum,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  sightly  conic  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
striped  and  mottled  with  light  red,  and  sprinkled  with  brown 
dots.  Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  pretty  lai^e  cavity. 
Calyx  closed  in  a  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  fine, 
juicy,  rich,  mild,  sub-acid,  aromatic.     October,  November. 

Msios. 

Fruit  lar^e,  regular,  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  some- 
times slightly  ribbed.  Skin  yellow,  but  mostly  concealed  with 
a  marbling  of  red  and  sprinkled  with  prominent  yellow  dots. 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Stem  very  short, 
thick,  in  a  narrow  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  slightly  sub^^acid  flavour.  Autumn.  (White's 
Gard.) 

Meister. 

From  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Size  below  medium,  roundish,  conical. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  striped  with  red,  with  numerous  white 
spots,  and  russet  dots.  Stem  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  insert- 
€Ki  in  a  wide  moderately  deep  cavity.  Calvx  small,  closed,  set 
in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin,  flesh  tender.  Flavour  sprightly  and 
pleasant.     Quality  "  very  good."     October.     (Int  Bep.) 

MsLT  IN  THE  Mouth. 
Origin,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit  medium  or  rather  below, 
oblate,  slightly  conic.  Skin  deep  red  on  a  green  ground,  with  a 
few  small  white  dots.  Stalk  long,  very  slender,  curved,  in  a 
small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  rather  abrupt  basin.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rather  rich,  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour,  somewhat  resembling  summer  Pearmain.  September 
to  November. 

Mexioo. 

Origin,  Canterbury,  Conn.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  produce 
tive,  hardy  even  in   Maine.    Fruit  medium,  roundish.    Skin 
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bright  crimson,  striped  with  yery  dark  red,  a  litUe  jellow  in  the 
shi^e  with  a  few  laige  light  dots.  Stalk  large  and  long,  o&vitj 
broad,  shallow,  russeted.  Calyx  rather  lar^e  in  a  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  stained  with  red,  tender,  rawer  joicy,  with  a  fine 
high  flavour,  handsome  and  excellent.    September.    (Cole.) 

MioHABL  Henrt  Pippin.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

Bariton  Sweet? 

A  New  Jersey  frait,  a  native  of  Monmonth  county,  first 
described  by  Coxe,  and  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  States.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  oblong  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and,  when  first  picked,  of  a 
dull  green,  resembling  slightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Skin, 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Stalk  short  and  rather 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  peculiar  sweet  flavour.  The  tree  forms  a  very 
upright  head,  with  pretty  strong  shoots.     November  to  March. 

Middle. 

Mitde. 

Origin,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  A  moderate  grower,  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  or  below  oval,  inchning  to  conic  Skin 
greenish  yellow.  Stem  lon^,  slender,  in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  in  a  small  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  jiucy, 
with  a  brisk,  rich,  very  mild,  sub-acid  flavour,  slightly  aromatic 
December,  February. 

Mifflin  Kino. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Eofiinan,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.  Fruit  smaU, 
colour  of  Rambo,  perhaps  a  trifle  more  red.  Fruit  oblong. 
Flesh  remarkably  tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant^  first  rate.  Oc- 
tober to  December.    (Trans.  A.  P.  S.) 

Miller. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Moderately  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Fruit  lar^e,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  yellowish  green 
shaded  with  red,  and  a  bright  cheek.  Stem  very  short  and 
thick,  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed;  basin 
small.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  tender.  Flavour  mild,  sub^Mod, 
very  pleasant,  core  large.    November. 

Miller  Apple. 

Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  and  brought  to  notice  by  James  0. 
Miller,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigoroua  and  pro- 
ductive 
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Frait  rather  lai^  oval  or  conic.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with 
red.  Stalk  abort,  inserted  in  a  deep  large  cavity.  Oaljz  open, 
in  abroad  nneven  basin.  Fleab  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  wiUi  a 
rather  mild,  rich,  pleasant  flavour.    September,  October. 

Minister.    Man.  Ken. 

A  New  England  variety,  introduced  to  notice  by  the  late  R. 
Manning.  It  originated  on  the  fistrm  of  Mr.  Saonder^  Rowley, 
Mass. ;  but  was  mat  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by  a  minister — the 
Bev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newbury  port,  whence  its  name.  Mr.  Man- 
ning reconmiended  it,  but  it  has  not  become  popular. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering,  to  the  eye,  around  which  are  a 
few  furrows — and  resembling  the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
Skin  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  briffht  red  on  « 
greenish  yeilow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
<»ie^  side^  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  small,  closed, 
inaerted  in  a  very  narrow,  plaited  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very 
agreeable  flavour.    October  to  February. 

Molasses. 

Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  Tree  upright, 
vigorous,  and  hardy. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  angular.    Skin  thick,  rough,  greenish 

Ew,  shaded  with  dull  pale  crimson,  thickly  covered  with 
crimson  or  lilac  dots,  and  dull  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  long 
lender,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  very 
shallow.  Flesh  yellow  and  exceedingly  sweet  January  to 
ApriL 

Moke's  Favourite. 

From  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree  very  thrifty,  an  <mnual 
bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  angular,  slightly  flattened,  yellow  mot- 
tled, striped  and  splashed  with  dark  red,  grey  russet  dots.  Stem 
short,  cavity  open,  regular.  Calyx  small,  basin  broad,  furrows 
obscure.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  sub-acid,  very  good. 
December  to  June.    (Elliott.) 

Moore's  Greening. 

Raised  by  R.  Moore,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  very  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  medium,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong  or  conic.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  slight  blush.  Stem  small,  in« 
serted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  De- 
cember, March. 
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MoBES  Wood. 

Ori^n,  Winthrop,  Maine. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red, 
cavity  and  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicry,  flavonr 
pJeasant,  sub-acid.    September,  October.    (Me.  P.  S.  Kept) 

Mouse  Apple. 
Moose  Apple. 

Origin,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruity  in  weight,  light;  in  size,  Urge,  roundish-oblong,  or 
slightlj  conical  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
blush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  ruasety  grey  dots.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  very  white  and  fine  grained,  and  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  £untly  perfumed  flavour. 

MuNBON  Sweet. 

Orange  Sweet        Ray  Apple. 
Meachem  Sweet 

Or^n  uncertain,  probably  Massachusetts.  Tree  vigorous^ 
spreading,  an  annual  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  sometimes  with  a 
blush,  stem  short,  cavity  large.  Calyx  closed,  basin  small. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  sweet     September  to  February. 

Morrison's  Red. 

Origin,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  angular.  Skin  light  yellow,  shaded  and 
obscurely  striped  with  deep  red.  Stalk  very  short,  stout,  cavity 
small.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh  tender,  crisp, 
with  a  veiy  mild,  pleasant,  peculiar  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

Naittehalsb. 

Malden^s  Bosom. 

Origin,  Alabama,  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  O.Baldwin,  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

In  size  large,  in  shape  quite  conical,  and  deeply  ribbed,  in 
colour  a  beautiful  pale  waxen  yellow.  Stem  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
large,  basin  deep,  very  much  ribbed.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and 
pleasant    Middle  of  July  to  first  of  August     (J.  Van  Benren, 
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Nx  Plus  Ultra. 

Specimena  receiTed  from  Wm.  N.  White,  of  Athenii  Ga^*  a 
beaatifnl  froit. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblate,  angular.  Sldn  yellowish,  moaily 
shaded  with  deep  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  laij^re, 
lightish  dots.  Stalk  yery  ^ort,  inserted  in  a  very  large  cavity, 
snrroimded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad,  deep,  corrugated 
basin,  which  has  a  downy  lining,  flesh  white,  very  tender,  fine 
grained,  for  a  large  apple,  with  a  very  refreshing,  vinous  flayoor; 
an  excellent  fruiL    October,  November. 

This  haa  proved  to  be  Equinetely,  page  189. 

Nkquabsa. 

Origin,  Franklin,  Macon  Co^  North  Carolina. 

Fruit  Uurge,  oblate,  colour  yellow  striped  with  red.  Stem  of 
moderate  length,  inserted  in  a  large,  open  cavity,  basin  smoott*. 
and  open.  Fledi  white  and  very  sweet  November  to  Jan'> 
aiy.    (J.  Van  Beuren's  MS.) 

NXVXBSINK. 

Ori^n,  Berks  Co.,  Fa. 

Frmt  large,  roundish,  exterior  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
waxen  orange-yellow  colour,  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and  a  deli- 
cately striped  and  richly  mottled  carmine  cheek.  Stem  very 
short  and  rather  stout,  cavity  narrow,  acuminate,  shallow. 
Calyx  large,  basin  deep,  rather  wide  furrowed.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  tough,  owing  probably  to  the  fruit  being  much  shri- 
velled, flavour  approaching  that  of  the  Pine-apple  quality, "  very 
fiCood."     December  to  April.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

NiCKAJACK. 

Wonder  ^correctly.)        Summerour. 

Origin,  Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina,  introduced  by  Silas  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Franklin.  Tree  of  a  rambling  habit^  very  vigorous 
a  constant  and  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  at  base  and  crown 
Skin  yellowish,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  crimson,  and 
sprinkled  with  lighti^  dots.  Stalk  medium,  inserted  in  a  round, 
rather  deep  cavity.    Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  rather  broad 

•  Some  of  the  new  Southern  winter  apples  are  of  surpassing  quality, 
caused}  doubtless,  by  the  more  complete  elaboration  of  their  juice  during 
their  warm  and  lengthened  season. 
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farrowed  basin.    Flesh  jellow,  tender,  crisp^  juicy,  with  a  fiii€^ 
rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  April. 


NkkcQOLck. 

Newark  King.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

HiiickixuB.1. 

A  NeT^-Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  size,  conical  or  Pearmain* 
shaped,  and  of  handsome  appearance.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  few  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich, 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  bears  welL  No- 
vember to  February. 

Newark  Pippin.    Coxe. 

A  handsome  and  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily  known 
by  the  crooked,  irreguUr  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  drooping 
habit  of  the  branches.    Not  profitable. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with 
dusters  of  small  black  dots,  and  rarely  a  very  faint  blush. 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.     Stalk  moderately 
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loDg,  md  deeply  inserted.     Fleeb  yellow,  tender,  rery  rich, 
juicy,  and  hign  flavoured     November  to  February. 

Northern  Swxkt. 
Korthem  Golden  SweeL    Qolden  Sweet 

Origin  unknown,  Bupposed  to  be  Vermont  Tree  bealthy 
and  prodactive,  but  needs  bigh  culture  for  tbe  perfect  develop* 
ment  of  the  wbole  crop. 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundisb,  conic,  angular.  Skin  oily 
yellow,  sometimes  witb  a  bluab.  Stem  rather  long,  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  closed  in  a  narrow,  abrupt, 
corrugated  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and 
excellent.     September,  October. 

Oconee  Greening. 

Origin,  banks  of  the  Oconee  river,  a  little  below  Athens,  Ga. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  yellow,  a  little 
brownish  in  the  sun,  russet  about  the  stem,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered russet  dots.  Calyx  open,  in  a  shallow,  slightly-furrowed 
basin.  Stalk  very  short,  in  a  rather  regular,  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish,  fine-grained,  crisp,  abounding  in  a  delightful 
aromatic,  lively,  sub-acid  juice,  quality,  ^*  best" — (Ad.  Int  Rept., 
Ga.  H.  Sc) 

Ohio  Red  Streak. 

Originated  with  James  Mansfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.  Growth 
vigorous,  upright  Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  sha- 
ded, splashed,  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short,  cavity  large, 
russeted.  Calyx  large,  closed,  basin  shallow,  uneven.  Flesh 
rather  compact,  juicy,  rich,  sub-acid.    January  to  April. 

Old  English  Codlin.    Thomp. 

English  Codlin.     Ooxe.  Lind.  Bay. 
Trenton  Early  ? 

A  large  and  ftiir  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  July  to  No- 
vember. Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical, 
and  a  little  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint 
blush  next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short  Flesh  white, 
tender,  and  of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much 
esteemed  for  cooking,  ripens  gradually  upon  the  tree.  The 
trees  are  very  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

Old  House. 

From  the  premises  of  John  Cauffman,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Size 
medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  ob.-conic.  Skin  yellow,  with  a 
blush.     Stem  short,  in  a  moderately  wide,  not  very  deep  cavity. 

8* 
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Calyx  mediam,  closed,  set  in  a  wide,  deep  basin.  Flesh  tender, 
fine  texture,  jaicj,  flavour  agreeable,  aromatic  ;  very  good,  if  not 
best    December.     (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

OSOXOLA. 

Origin,  Putnam  Co.,  Indiana.  Tree  yigorons.  Fmit  medinm, 
or  above,  roundish,  obliquely  flattened,  angular.  Skin  yellowish, 
mostly  shaded  with  red,  much  sprinkled  with  small  raised 
dot^  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  short  aud  small, 
in  a  large,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  open,  or  partially  closed,  in  a 
deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  solid,  crisp,  juicy,  mild, 
sub-acid,  **very  good."  June  to  March.  This  somewhat 
resembles  the  Newtown  Spitzenburgh,  or  N.  Y.  Yandevere,  and 
perhaps  equals  tliat  vsiriety.     Sp^^cimens  from  Reuben  Ragan. 

Oranob  Apple. 

Of  New  Jersey  origin.  A  vigorous  grower,  and  moderately 
productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  orange  yellow, 
with  a  few  grey  dots,  and  sometimes  patches  of  russet  Stalk 
short,  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed.  Basin  moderate.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  sub-acid,  pleasant.     September,  October. 

Obmdorf. 

Raised  by  Henry  Omdorf,  Putnam,  Mnskinffum  Co.,  Ohio. 

Fmit  medium,  roundish,  slightly  angular.  Ssin  lemon  yellow, 
rich  red  blush  in  the  sun,  with  a  few  stripes  and  blotches  of  red. 
Stem  slender,  cavity  and  basin  deep.  Calyx  open.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, juicy,  crisp,  tender,  sub-acid,  nearly  best  October,  No- 
vember.    (Elliott) 

Obke's  Early. 

A  foreign  variety. 

Fruit  rather  large,  somewhat  angular.  Skin  yellow,  sliffhtly 
russeted.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  vmoua 
flavour.     September,  October. 

Paradise,  Winter  Sweet. 

The  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  is  a  very  productive  and  excel- 
lent orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  We 
received  it  some  years  a^o,  along  with  the  Summer  Sweet  Para- 
dise, from  Mr.  Garber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  consider  it  a  native 
fruit 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fair  and 
smooth,  dull  green  when  picked,  with  a  brownish  blush,  becom- 
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ing  a  little  paler  at  maturitj.  Stallc  shorty  set  in  a  round  cavity. 
G^yx  small,  basin  shallow  and  narrow.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained, 
jnicy,  sweet,  sprightlj,  and  very  good.    November  to  March. 

Pkach-Pokd  Swxxt. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  autumn  variety,  from  a  small  village 
of  this  name,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Ck>mstock,  an  extensive  orchardist,  near  Pongh- 
keepsie.  It  appears  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  dissemina- 
tion. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  fiat,  and  a  little  one-sided  or 
angular  in  its  form.  Skin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender.  Flesh  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  juicy,  with 
a  very  rich,  sweety  and  agreeable  flavour.  September  to  No- 
yember. 

Pbofls^s  Choxoe. 
Helt  in  the  Houth  of  9ome. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic  or  ovate.  Skin 
bright  red,  sometimes  obscurely  striped,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
large  whitish  dots  of  peculiar  appearance.  Stem  short  and 
fle»iy,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  segments  stout, 
in  a  rather  large  round  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  juicy, 
with  a  brisk,  ricn,  sub-add  flavour.     December  to  March. 

Philups'  Swxbt. 

Originated  on  the  farm  of  George  Phillips,  Coshocton  Co., 
Ohio.    Tree  thrifty,  upright,  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  conic,  obscurely  five  angled.  Skin  light 
yellow,  shaded  and  sprinkled  with  red,  striped  with  crimson,  and 
thickly  sprinkled  witn  lai^e  dots.  Stalk  medium,  rather  slender, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  segments  long,  basin 
round,  abrupt  and  open.  Flesh  yellow  near  the  skin ;  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  brisk,  sweet  flavour.    November  to  March. 

Phillifpi. 

Grown  by  William  Fisher,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  conical.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  nu- 
merous blotches  and  grey  dots,  and  a  blush  on  the  exposed  side. 
Stem  short  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  snperficid  basin. 
Flesh  tender,  finetexture,  juicy,fragrant  Flavour  delicate  and  fine 
quality,  "very  good  "  or  •*  best"    January.     (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 
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FlOKMAN. 

Ori^,  Mass* 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  with  scattered 
shades  of  russet,  and  small  russet  specks.  Stem  short,  cavity 
acuminate.  Calyx  lar^  half  closed.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
crisp,  sharp  acid,  valuaUe  for  cookmg.  January,  April.  (Hov. 
Mag.) 

PiKK    SWXETIKO. 

Originated  with  William  Keller,  Cumberland  Co.,  Fa. 

Tree  vigorous,  spreadin^^  producing  enormous  crops.  Fruit 
small,  greenish,  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  perfect  hx  form. 
Rich  pleasant  sweet  flavour,  and  a  general  ravourite  where 
known,  but  think  it  too  small  for  general  use.  September,  Oc- 
tober.     (David  MiUer  Jr.— MS.) 

Pittsburgh  Pippin. 

flat  Pipinn.  Swiss  Pippin. 

Father  Appl&        William  TeU. 

8witz0r  Apple. 

Origin  supposed  to  be  Pittsburgh.  An  irre^ar  grower, 
somewhat  drooping  in  habit,  and  generally  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  laige,  oblate,  slightly  an^ar.  Skin  pale  yellow,  rarely 
with  a  blush,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  short  and 
small,  in  a  laige  cavity,  sometimes  a  little  russeted.  Calyx 
nearly  closed,  segments  loug,  basin  broad  and  corrugated.  Flesh 
whitish,  juicy,  tender,  wim  a  fine  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  No- 
vember to  April  A  handsome  Pennsylvania  fruit,  where  it  is 
much  prized.  Specimens  received  from  Samuel  Miller,  near 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Polly  Bsioht. 

Ori^n  supposed  to  be  Virginia.  * 

Frmt  elongated,  conic.  Skin  light  yellow  shaded  with  car- 
mine, obscurely  striped.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  in  an  acute 
cavity,  russeted.  Calyx  in  a  small,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.     September,  October. 

PoMMB  Grisb. 

Pomme  de  cair.    Griaa     7%07r^, 
Gray  Apple.    Leather  apple  of  Tuna 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  probably  of  Swiss  or  French 
origin,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  for  a 
northern  climate.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer, 
%nd  has  an  excellent  flavour. 
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Frnit  below  mediam  size,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  gray  or  cin* 
namon  rasset,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Calyx  small,  set 
in  a  roand  basin.  Flesh  tender,  rich,  and  high  flavoured.  De- 
cember to  February. 

PORTBR  SprrZENBURQH. 

Origin  uncertain.  A  free  grower  and  very  productive  ;  now 
chiefly  known  in  Connecticut. 

Fruit  large,  globular,  slightly  inclining  to  conic,  angular. 
Skin  red,  shaded  with  deep  crimson.  Stem  very  short,  inserted 
in  a  laige  cavity  surrounded  by  thin  russeL  Calyx  small,  closed, 
Bet  in  an  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  much  stained,  very  compact, 
crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  brisk,  aub-acid  flavour.  November 
to  March. 

POWNAL  SpITZSKBUROH. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conic. 
Skin  yellow,  marbled,  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  very 
short,  m  a  deep,  narrow  cavity  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx 
small,  nearly  closed,  basin  rather  abrupt.  Flesh  yellowish, 
not  veiy  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour. 
December  to  March. 

Press  Ewino. 

Origin  Kentucky.    From  J.  S.  Downer  of  Elkton. 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, flattened  at  base  and  crown,  angular,  slightly  oblique. 
Skin  yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  crimson,  and  thickly  co- 
vered with  dots,  having  a  dark  centre.  Stalk  medium,  inserted 
in  a  very  deep  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  uneven 
abrupt  peculiar  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  juicy,  crisp,  tender, 
with  a  very  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour,  aromatic.  February  till 
April. 

Priest's  Sweet. 

Blue  Sweet    Molasses  Sweet 

Origin,  Leominster,  Massachusetts.  Tree  vigorous  and  very 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  globular  inclining  to  conic  Skin 
yellow,  chiefly  covered  with  dull  red  stripes  and  numerous  red 
dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed, 
basin  small.  Flesh  white,  fine,  tender  and  pleasant,  not  very 
\uicy — a  late  keeper.    January  to  May. 

QunrcB. 

Origin  uncertain ;  first  described  by  Coxe.  Growth  mode- 
rate; productive.    Fruit  medium  to  hirge,  roundish  oblate. 
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Skin  yellow,  sometimes  with   a  blush.    Flesh  tender,  jaicj 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid,  aromatic  fla?our.    November. 

Raoan. 

Oriffinated  with  Reuben  Ragan^  Putnam  Co.,  Indiana 
Tree  hardy  and  fruitful.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  ovate,  conic, 
approaching  to  oblong,  angular.  Colour  marbled  and  striped 
with  red  on  a  green  ground.  Stalk  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  very  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a 
deep,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  pleasant,  of 
a  rather  rich,  spicy,  sub-acid  flavour.    October  to  November. 

Rambour  Franc.    Duh.  Thomp. 

Hambour  d'Ete,  or  Summer  Bambour.     Ooxe, 
Frank  Rambour.    Lindley. 
Bambour  d'Ete.    Foiieau. 

A  French  fruit,  a  little  above  medium  size,  flat,  generally 
evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irregular.  Skin  pale, 
greenish  yellow,  sligtitly  stained  and  streaked  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  rather  soft,  of  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavour, 
a  little  bitter  before  maturity.    Ripens  early  in  September. 

Rebecca. 

Origin,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  introduced  by  Joseph  P. 
Jefleris.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  very  short,  inserted 
in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  large,  closed,  basin  broad 
and  deep.  Flesh  fine,  almost  sweet,  tender,  juicy,  somewhat 
spicy  and  refreshing.     August,  September. 

Red  Wikter  Psarmaik. 

Bed  Ladj  Finger.    Buncombe? 

Tree  of  moderate  upright  growth ;  a  regular  bearer.  Fruit 
medium  size,  conic,  sometimes  nearly  oblong.  Skin  yellowish 
white,  mostly  shaded  with  maroon  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
large  light  dots.  Stem  very  short,  in  an  acute  compressed  ca- 
vity slightly  russeted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  round  open 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  a  very 
mild,  sub-acid,  or  nearly  sweet,  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  Ja- 
nuary to  March 

Red  Republicak. 

Origin,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous,  spread- 
ing. Fruit  large,  ronndish,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  striped 
and  shaded  wiUL  red,  and  sprinkled  with  large,  whitish  dots. 
Stem  short,  in  a  large  cavity.    Calyx  closed,  basin  broad, 
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deep,   and  furrowed.    Flesh    coarse,  tender,   juicy,  sub-acid. 
September  to  December. 

Rbd  Bancs. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  oblong,  angular,  slightly  conic.  Co* 
lour,  fine  yellow  shaded  with  red  and  thickly  covered  with 
whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  rich, 
with  a  mild  Spitzenburgh  flavour.    December,  February. 

Red  Swxbt. 

Origin  on  the  farm  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Tree  upright,  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, oval.  Skin  yellowish,  striped  and  shaded  with  light  red, 
and  sprinkled  with  greenish  dots.  Stem  short  and  small,  in- 
serted in  an  acute  cavity  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  a  deep,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  very  tender,  juicy, 
sweet  and  excellent    November  to  February. 

Red  Cathead. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  extensively  grown  in  the  eastern 
and  southwestern  counties  of  Virginia.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  partially  shaded  with  dull  red  and 
sometimes  deeper  red  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
whitish  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx 
partially  open,  set  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
iuicy,  with  a  very  brisk,  pleasant  flavour.    October,  November. 


Rbikbtte,  Golden. 

Thomp.  Ron.  Lind. 

Amore. 

1 

Kirk*8  Golden  Reinette. 

Yellow  Gennan  Reinetto. 

Reinette  d'Aiz. 

ofvariouB 

English  Pippin. 

Jc/UTopcctn 

Cotirt-pendu  Dor6. 

'ColUdions, 

Wyker  Pippin. 

ae.  1o 

Elizabet 

Ifiomp. 

Wygera. 

Megginch  Favourite. 
Dundee. 

The  Golden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng* 
land  and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
little  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  washed  and  striped 
with  fine  soft  red  on  the  sunny  side,  mingled  with  scattered, 
rosset  dots.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  or  scarcely 
acid  juice.    October  to  Januaiy. 
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This  is  different  and  saperior  to  the  ReinetU  Bareij  or  Jdune 
ffdiive  of  he  French,  which  is  more  yellow,  and  somewhat 
resemhles  it. 

Republican  Pippiu. 

Origin,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  First  discovered  by  George  Webb, 
who  gave  it  the  name.  Tree  of  strong,  but  crooked  growth, 
only  moderately  productive.  Fruit  large,  irregularly  oblate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  mostly  shaded  with  red,  somewhat  striped  and 
marbled,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  large  grey  dots.  Stalk  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  thin  russet. 
Calyx  small,  closed ;  basin  rather  narrow  and  abrupt.  Flesh 
whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.  It 
is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  for  cooking  and  drying.  September, 
October. 

RiBSTON  Pippin.    Thomp.  lind.  Eon. 

GloiyofYork. 
Travels'. 
Formosa  Pippin. 
RockhiU's  Buaaet 

The  Ribston  Pippin,  a  Yorkshire  apple,  stands  as  high  in 
Qreat  Britain  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  say  that  an  apple 
has  a  Ribston  flavour  is,  there,  uie  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed.  But  it  is  scarcely  so  much  esteemed  here,  and  must 
be  content  to  give  place,  with  us,  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the 
Swaar,  the  Spitzenburgh,  or  the  Baldwin.  In  Maine,  and  parts 
of  Canada,  it  is  very  fine  and  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  ffreenish  yellow,  mix- 
ed with  a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  clouded  with  dull  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  slender,  planted  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  m  an  angular  basin. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   The  tree  forms  a  spreading  top.     November  to  ApriL 

Richardson. 

Origin,  farm  of  Ebenezer  Richardson,  Mass.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  conic,  mostly  covered  with  red,  bright  in  the  sun,  with 
numerous  large,  light  specks.  Stem  rather  stout,  in  a  lai^e 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  open,  in  a  deep  narrow  basin.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  remarkably  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich,  ahnost 
saccharine  flavour.     Last  of  August,  and  Septemb^.     (Cole.) 

RmoB  Pippin. 

FMt  rather  larffe,  roundish,  conical,  very  much  ribbed*  Skin 
yellow,  very  slighSy  shaded,  sprinkled  with  russet  and  crimson 
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dots.  Stalk  rather  shorty  inserted  generally  in  a  large  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrupt  uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
Juicy,  crisp,  with  a  mild,  almost  saccharine,  slightly  aromatic 
favour.    March,  April. 

RiEST. 

From  Simon  S.  Riest,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Size  large,  roundish, 
ribbed  at  apex.  Skin  fair  yellow.  Stem  of  medium  length,  in 
a  narrow,  moderately  deep  cavity,  with  some  stellate  russet  rays. 
Calyx  small,  closed,  set  m  a  narrow,  contracted,  ribbed  basin. 
Flesh  fine,  flavour  pleasant^  very  good.  August  (W.  D. 
Brinckle.) 

BlVXR. 

Origin,  Mass.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  but  productive.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  oblong,  oval,  slightly  conic,  ribbed.  Skin 
yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with  da»:  red,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Stalk  medium,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a 
basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  coarse,  juicy,  tender,  pleasant^ 
sub-acid.    August^  September. 

BOADSTOWN  PiPPIH. 

Introduced  to  notice  by  James  McLean  of  Soadstown,  New 
Jersey,  and  originated  in  that  town.  A  strong,  erect  grower, 
and  makes  a  large  tree ;  a  good  bearer,  and  a  profitable  market 
fruit,  large  and  uniformly  fair,  excellent  for  cooking  and  drying 
Size  large,  oblate,  oblique.  Stem  very  short,  stout,  in  a  broad, 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  closed,  in  a  deep  basin.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  green  dots.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid.  Middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 

Robst's  Sebdlinq. 

Raised  by  H.  R.  Robey,  Fredericksbui^h,  Va.  Tree  very 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  lai^e,  round,  tapering  to  the  eye,  colour  lively  red, 
faintly  striped,  on  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  ground  thickly 
covered  with  creamy  spots.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  very  juicy, 
rich,  high  flavour.    November,  December.     (H.  R.  Robey  ) 

Robbbson's  Whitb. 

Origin  said  to  be  Culpepper  Co.,  Ya.,  where  it  is  popular. 
Tree  upright^  of  rapid  growth,  and  bears  regular  crops. 

Fruit  medium,  oblong,  flattened  at  both  ends,  surface  uneven, 
eoloor  green,  with  many  dark  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
grained,  crisp,  juicy,  aromatic,  sub-acid.  October  to  December, 
(H.  R.  Robey.) 
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BOOKPOBT  SWBBT. 

Ori^n,  MassadiTiBettB.  Tree  a  strong  grower  and  prodactivew 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obliquely  depressed.  8kin  greenish^ 
becoming  waxen  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Stem  short  and 
thick,  inserted  in  a  cavity  somewhat  ribbed,  surrounded  by  rufr- 
set  Calyx  large,  nearly  dosed,  set  in  a  broad,  open  basin« 
Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  with  a  bri^  sweet,  aromatic  flavour. 
January  to  April. 

Rock  Apple. 

Origin,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  reconunended  by 
Robert  Wilson,  of  Eeene,  as  an  excellent  fruit  Tree  vigorous, 
with  long,  slender  branches,  very  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  striped  and 
splashed  with  dark  and  bright  red  on  a  yellowish  ground, 
j^esh  white,  tender,  juicy,  flavour  sub-acid,  and  very  good. 
September,  October. 

Rock  Swbbt. 

Origin,  ferm  of  Elihu  Pearson,  Newbury,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  a  constant  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  roundish,  oblate,  slightly  conic 
Skin  reddish,  shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  da»er  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  lar^e  whitish  dots.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  broad, 
deep,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant.    September. 

ROLLIN. 

Origin,  Franklin  Co.,  North  Carolina.  Tree  of  moderate 
growth,  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medial  size,  oblate.  Skin  dull  red,  stalk  very  long, 
cavity  wide  and  deep,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  compact,  fine 
grained,  sub-acid,  rich  and  delicious.  October  to  January.  (G. 
W.  Johnson,  MS.) 

RoUa  of  Illinois  may  be  the  same. 

Rum  Applb. 

Origin,  Pawlet,  Vt,  on  the  ferm  of  Brownley  Rum.  Tree 
upright,  vigorous,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with 
crimson.  Stalk  short,  cavity- moderate.  Calyx  partially  closed, 
basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender,  sprightly, 
sub-acid.    November  to  March. 
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BussxT,  English. 

The  English  Russet  is  a  valuable,  long  keeping  variety,  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  well  known  by  this  name  on  the  Hud- 
son, but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng- 
lish sort  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  February,  and  may  be  kept 
till  July,  which,  together  with  its  great  productiveness  and  good 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  market  fruit.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  most  profitable  orchard  apples. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  conical,  and  very 
regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate 
depth.  Stalk  rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and 
pretty  deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, firm,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant,  mil^  slightly  sub-acid 
flavour. 

The  trees  grow  veiy  straight,  and  form  upright  heads,  and 
the  wood  is  smooth  and  of  a  lively  brown. 

Russet  Pbarmaik. 

An  old  variety,  good  bearer. 

Fruit  fair,  medium  size,  roundish,  conic.  Skin  green  russet, 
with  faint  red  stripes  and  a  sunny  cheek.  Flesh  juicy,  tender, 
with  a  fine,  rich,  sub-acid,  or  almost  saccharine  navour.  De- 
cember to  March. 

Sailly  Autumn. 

Origin,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  &rm  of  J.  H.  Sanborn. 
Tree  upright,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  the 
exposed  side  frequently  deep  red.  Stalk  short,  in  a  me- 
dium cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basin  small,  narrow.  Flesh 
very  tender,  rich,  high  flavour,  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  Septem- 
ber.   (J.  W.  Bailey,  MS.) 

ScABLET  Pearmain.    Thomp.  Lind. 

BeU*8  Scarlet  Pearmain.    Ronalds. 
Oxford  Peach  of  some  English  gardens. 

A  showy  dessert  apple,  of  English  origin. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  pearmain  or  conical  shaped.  Skin  light 
crimson^  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimson  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  deeply  set.  Flesh  white, 
Btdned  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
In  eating  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  tenth  of  October.  A 
plentiful  bearer. 
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SXKTSB. 

Seerer'B  Bed  Streac 

From  Coshocton  Co^  Ohio.  Fruit  mediuuif  globular,  lemon 
yellow,  Btriped  with  "bright  dear  red.  Stem  short,  slender 
Calyx  with  long  s^ments ;  basin  deep,  open.  Flesh  yellowisfaj 
juicy,  sub-acid.    October,  November.     (Elliott) 

SSPTEMBBR. 

Pride  of  September. 

Origin,  Canton  Co.,  Pa.,  from  W.  G.  Waring.  Tree  hardy 
and  vigorous,  a  good  and  r^ular  bearer.  Fruit  lug^  globular, 
somewhat  depr^ed,  very  slightly  conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow, 
slightly  shaded,  a^d  thinly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  abrupt  cavity,  surrounded  by  thin  rus- 
set Calyx  partially  dosed,  set  in  an  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.    October. 

Sheppard's  Swkkt. 

Origin,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.  Tree  thrifty,  upright^  and  a 
great  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  angular,  oblong,  approaching 
conic.  Skin  yellow,  striped  with  red.  Stalk  long,  slender,  in- 
serted in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  set  in  a  small 
basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant  October, 
November. 

Shocklxt. 
Waddell  HalL 

Origin,  Jackson  Co.,  Georgia.  Tree  vigorous,  very  produc- 
tive, valuable  for  its  late  keepmg. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  conic,  truncate.  Skin  waxen,  whitish 
yellow,  chiefly  overspread  with  red,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
light  gray  dots.  Stem  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  acute 
cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  corrugated 
basin.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  rich,  saccharine,  slightly  vinous,  and 
pleasant    April,  May. 

SiNE-QUA-NOK. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince. 
Fruit  roundish-ovate,  about  medium  size.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slender.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour.  The  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked  in  growth.     August 
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Slingerland  Pippin. 

Raised  b J  Mr.  Slingerland  of  Albany  Co.,  New  York.  Intro- 
daced  by  Prof.  James  Hall.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblate, 
angular,  inclining  to  conic  or  distinctly  conic  Skin  yellow,  shad  • 
ed  with  red  and  sprinkled  with  minute  dots.  Stalk  short  and 
stout,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  very  thin 
russet  Calyx  small,  partially  closed,  set  in  a  fine  angled  basin 
of  variable  size.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  brisk 
^ther  rich,  snb-acid  flavour.    December,  February. 

Smallzt. 

Spioe. 

From  Kensington,  Conn.,  where  it  was  much  esteemed. 
Medium  size,  oblate,  conic  Skin  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush. 
Stalk  short  and  large,  cavity  russeted.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  uneven, 
shallow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  brisk,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
flavour.     September,  October. 

Smithes  Cider. 

Origin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Extensively  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
and  western  states.  Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit 
medium,  oblong  oval,  obliquely  flattened.  Colour  greenish  whi^ 
shaded,  and  striped  with  red,  sparsely  covered  with  grey  dots. 
Stalk  slender,  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  deep,  rather  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  rather  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid 
flavour.    December,  March, 

Sops  of  Wine. 

Worden*8  Pie  ApplA. 

Waahington. 

Bennington. 

An  old  European  variety.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish  ovate,  fair.  Skin  yellow  and  red, 
splashed  and  shaded  with  deep  red,  and  sprinkled  with  white 
and  grey  dots,  and  a  thin  bloom.  Stem  of  medium  length,  slender, 
inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  rather  shallow, 
uneven.  Flesh  white,  often  stained,  not  very  juicy,  wiUi  a  mild, 
pleasant,  subacid  flavour.    August,  September. 

SOUTHSBN  GrKKJIING. 

Fruit  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin  green.  Stalk  very  short, 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  par^ 
tially  closed,  segments  i-ecurved  in  a  rather  large,  deep  cavity 
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Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  vinoas,  pleafiant 
tic  flavour.    November,  March. 

Spitzenbubob^  Flushing. 

This  variety  has  been  confounded  by  Goxe,  and  more  recently 
by  Thompson,  with  the  Esopus  Spitzenbui^h,  but  is  really  quite 
distinct  The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  different  nx>m 
the  slender  yellowish  ones  of  that  sort 

The  fruit  is  roundish-conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greenish  yellow  CTound,  dotted  with  large  fawn  spots,  and 
coated  with  a  sli^t  bloom.  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  colour  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh.    October  to  Februa^. 

Sutton  6bautt. 

Beaaty. 

Origin,  Sutton,  Mass.  Tree  upright,  thrifty,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  somewhat  anguUr, 
conic.  Skin  waxen  yellow,  shaded,  mottled  and  obscurely  strip- 
ed with  fine  crimson,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  whitish  dots. 
Stem  rather  shorty  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity,  slightly  sur- 
rounded by  greenish  russet.  Calyx  partially  dosed,  set  in  a 
moderate,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.    November,  February. 

Swebting,  Habtfobd. 

Spencer  Sweeting. 
Eenej*8  Sweet. 

Origin,  ^Eirm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  near  Hartford,  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bull.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  smooth 
and  fair,  almost  covered  and  striped  with  fine  red  over  a  yellow- 
ish green  ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  grey  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  thfee  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  is  but  little  sank. 
Flesh  very  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavour.  De- 
cember to  May  or  June. 

SWSBTINO,  RaMSDBLl's. 

Ramsdell's  Red  Pumpkin  Sweet    Km.      Ramadell's  Sweet 
Bed  Pumpkin  Sweet  English  Sweet 

Ramsdell^s  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  from  Conneo^ 
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ticQty  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  very  lai^e  crops  it 
bears,  as  well  as  for  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  believe  it  is  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  and  it  derives  its  name 
&om  the  Bev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that  state,  who 
has  introduced  it  to  public  attention.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous, 
^ows  remarkably  straight  and  upright,  comes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  yields  every  year  enormously. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  oblong,  regularly  shaped, 
and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  eye.  Skm  rich,  dark  red, 
dotted  with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  ca- 
vity. Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  mellow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich.  In  weight 
the  apple  is  light  October  to  February.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  this  from  English  Sweet. 

SwxxTnro,  Tolman'b, 

The  Tolman's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second-rate  as  a  table 
frait,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 
great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  for  baking.  Form  nearly  globular.  Skin,  when  fully 
ripe,  whitish  yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk  rather 
long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  side,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
wide,  shallow,  but  r^ular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin, 
slightly  depressed.  !Resh  quite  white,  rather  firm,  fine  grained, 
with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  April  A  native  of 
Rhode  Island.    Much  valued  at  the  West 

SwcxTiKQ,  Wells'. 

Wells'  Sweeting  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  agreeable 
for  the  dessert,  of  all  the  early  winter  sweet  apples.  The  only 
old  tree  in  our  knowledge,  grows  in  the  .orchard  of  Mr.  John 
Wells,  near  Newbmgh,  N.  Y.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  further  than  this  neighbourhood,  though  it  may  not  have 
originated  here.    It  makes  stout,  stiff,  upright  shoots,  and  bears 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  broadest  in  the  middle,  ana 
lessening  each  way.  Skin  smooth,  pale,  dull  green,  (like  a 
Rhode  bland  Greening  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red  or 
brownish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short  Calyx  short, 
set  in  quite  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  ten* 
der,  abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice.  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Sweet  Rambo. 
Origin,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  habit  of  the  tree  like  Rambo.    Speci 
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mens  received  from  Daniel  B.  Lorali,  near  Reading,  Pa. ;  a  good 
and  regular  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  nearly  globular.  SMn  yellow,  mostly 
shaded  with  red,  and  thickly  covered  with  large  grey  dots,  a 
little  elevated  above  the  surfiice.  Stalk  short  and  slender,  in- 
serted in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  set 
in  a  deep  open  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  almost  melting, 
with  a  rich,  sugary,  slightly  aromatic  flavour,  core  small  and 
close.     October  to  December. 

Sweet  Nonsuch  of  the  West  may  prove  the  same. 

Sweet  Fall  Pippin. 

Grown  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y,  Tree  vigorous,  piodao- 
tive. 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  slightly  sprinkled 
with  brown  dote.  Stalk  short,  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  )mcy,  sweet,  and  rich. 
October,  November. 

Sweet  Wiwesap. 

From  Pennsylvania.  Tree  of  moderate,  upright  growth,  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  approaching  conic.  Colour  red, 
splashed  with  deep  crimson.  Stalx  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounded  with  russet  Calyx  large,  open,  set 
in  a  rather  deep,  open  basin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  inmost  melt- 
ing, with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  peculiar  flavour.  November,  De- 
cember, 

Sweet  Romakite. 

Origin  unknown;  received  specimens  from  Henry  Avery, 
Burlington,  Iowa.     » 

Fruit  medium,  somewhat  globular,  obliquely  depressed.  Skin 
greenish,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  laigely  shaded  with  dull 
red,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  greenish  or  grey  dots.  Stalk 
short  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  Siallow  cavity,  surrounded  by 
thin  green  russet  Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  broad  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  yellow,  compact,  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich  saccha- 
rine flavour.    November  to  March. 

There  is  also  another  Sweet  Romanite,  grown  at  the  Westi 
but,  not  having  seen  it,  cannot  say  what  is  we  distinctioiu 

Sweet  Yanderverx. 

Sweet  Redstreak.      Sweet  Harvey. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  of  crooked  growth,  a  proiuse  beareiv 
specimens  from  Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton,  IllinoiB, 
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Fmit  medium  size,  oblong,  slightly  conic,*  obscurely  anffolar, 
sometimes  nearly  cylindric. .  Skin  greenisb  yellow,  shaded  and 
striped  with  dull  red.  Stalk  short,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a 
large,  irr^ular  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad, 
open  basin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  with  an  exceed 
ingly  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour.     November,  March. 

Stbaudt. 

Grown  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Straudt,  Berks  Coy  Pa.  Size 
large,  roundish,  inclining  to  conical.  Skin  deep  crimson,  with 
stripes  of  paler  red,  and  numerous  light  dots.  Stem  short,  in  a 
wide,  deep,  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  narrow, 
shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  nne  grained,  tender,  white.  Fla- 
vour sub-add  and  pleasant.  Very  good.  November.  (W.  D. 
Brinckle.) 

Stehlt. 

Origin,  Berks  Co.,  on  the&rm  of  Francis  Stehly.  Tree  vigo- 
rous. 

Fruit  lam,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  red,  and  covered  with  large  brown  dots.  Stem 
very  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  C^yx  partially  closed,  set 
in  a  smallf  uneven  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender,  pleasant| 
mild,  sub-acid.    January  to  April. 

Stillman's  Eablt. 

Origin,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  moderate  upright 
groww,  productive. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  conic  Skin  yellow,  sometimes  a  slight 
blush,  and  a  few  brown  dot&  Stalk  long,  stout,  cavity  shallow. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  very  shallow,  plaited.  Flesh  yellow,  tender, 
pleasant,  subnacid.    Last  of  July,  and  first  of  August 

St.  Lawbbnox. 

Oriein  uncertain.    Tree  vigorous,  upright,  productive. 

Fruit  hrae,  oblate,  tapering  towaitis  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish, 
striped  and  splashed  with  carmine.  Stem  of  medium  length, 
inserted  in  a  lanre  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed ;  basin  small  and 
dee^.  Fle^  white,  lightly  stained,  crisp,  juicy,  tender,  and 
vinous.    Septonber,  October. 

Strodx's  BiBMnraHAM. 

Strode's. 

Orifi^n,  Penn.    A  vigorous,  upright  grower,  productiveu 
Fnut  rather  below  medium,  oblong,  oval,  or  conic    Skin  oily, 
yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few  grey  dots.     Stalk  slendfer,  set  in  a 
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deep  narrow  cavity  ;  basin  broad,  shallow,  corrugated.    Fleah 
jellow,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  sharp  flavour.    September* 

Stukmer  Pippik. 

An  English  fruit  Below  medium,  oblate,  approaching  conic. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  bronzed  or  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  of  me- 
dium length,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  doeed,  segments 
long  ;  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  compact,  ¥rith  a  high 
Bub-acid  flavour.    January,  May. 

Sugar  Loaf  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 
Hutcbing's  Seedling. 

A  foreim  sort    Tree  of  ffood  growth  and  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth,  clear  pale 
yellow,  becoming  nearly  white  on  one  side  when  fully  ripe. 
Fle^  white,  firm,  very  slightly  acid,  and  moderately  juicy. 
Ripens  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  is  veiy  showy  on  the  tree. 

SuoAR  Sweet.  . 

From  Massachusetts ;  large,  conic,  with  many  prominent  an- 
gles. Skin  yellow,  mostly  Siaded  with  red,  and  a  dark  maroon 
cheek.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  not  very  tender,  bat  with  a 
rich,  honeyed  sweetness.    December  to  February. 

SiTMMEB  HaGLOE. 

Tree  vigorous,  but  slow  in  its  growth  while  young,  thick 
blunt  shoots,  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  striped 
and  splash^  with  bright  red,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  broad,  open  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  small,  iound  basin.  Flesh  white,  rather  coarse, 
tender,  juicy,  sub-acid.  An  excellent  culinary  variety.  Au- 
gust 

Summer  Queen.    Ooxe. 

Shiirpe*8  Early. 

A  popular  midsummer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  The 
fimit  IS  lar^  and  broad  at  tne  crown,  tapering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  m  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  closed.  Caiyx  but  little  sunk,  in  a  narrow 
plaited  basin.  Skm  fine  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  clouded  with  red.  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich,  and 
of  good  flavour.  This  variety  forms  a  large  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August 
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Summer  Swxet  Paradise. 

A  Pennsjlvania  frait,  sent  to  ns  by  J.  B.  Garber,  Esq.,  a 
zealous  frait-grower  of  Coliunbia,  in  that  State.  It  is  a  large, 
fair,  sweet  apple,  and  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  finest  of  its  class 
for  the  dessert.    The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  quite  large,  round  and  regular  in  its  form,  a  little  flat- 
tened at  both  ends.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  very  distinctly  marked 
with  numerous,  larfi^e,  dark  my  dots.  Stalk  strong,  and  set  in 
an  even,  moderately  deep  noUow.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  very 
juicy,  with  a  sweet^  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  Ripe  in  August 
and  September. 


Stsmmer  Pippin, 

Summer  Pippin. 
Sour  Bough.    Tart  Bough. 

Origin  unknown ;  an  old  fruit,  much  cultivated  in  Bockland 
and  Westchester  counties,  N.  Y.,  a  valuable  market  fruit.  Tree 
viffoions,  forming  a  beautiful  head,  a  regular  and  ffood  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  variable  in  form,  generaUy  oblong  oval 
or  inclining  to  conic,  angular  and  irr^ular.    Skin  pale  waxen 
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yellow,  shaded  wiUi  a  delicate  crimson  blush,  and  sprinMed 
with  f;reen  and  greyish  dots.  Stalk  varies  in  lensth  and  thick- 
ness, inserted  in  a  deep  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a 
deep,  abrupt,  corrugated  basin,  flesh  white,  tender,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  refreshing,  sub-acid  flavour,  valuable  for 
culinary  uses.  Ripens  the  middle  <^  Augusti  and  continaes  a 
month  or  more. 

SuMMsa  Bbliflowbb. 

Origin,  farm  of  J.  R.  Gomstock,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.  Treo 
vigorous,  upright,  productive. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  oval,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  rarely  a  faint  oran^  blush  on  the 
side  of  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout  at  its  insertion  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  with  small  reflexed  segments,  set 
in  a  smooth,  but  slightly  five-sided  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  tender,  with  an  excellent  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Mid- 
dle of  August  to  middle  of  September.    (Hort) 

Summer  Bbllflowbr  of  Pbnnbtlvakia, 

Wm.  G.  Waring,  of  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  informs  us,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  above,  and  very  much  resembles  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  in  shape  and  colour,  but  has  a  very  wide  and  deep 
cavity,  and  closed  calyx.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  firm  and  fine 
texture,  not  very  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  agreeable,  very  pleasant 
flavour,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  its  season.  Last  of  August 
and  first  of  September.     (W.  G.  Waring.) 

SUPBRB  SWBBT. 

Raised  by  Jacob  Deane,  Mansfield,  Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  much  red  in  the  * 
sun.    Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.    Calyx  large,  open, 
basin  broad.    Flesh  white,  very  tender,  luicy,  sweet,  nch,  high 
flavoured.    September,  October.     (Cole.) 

SUPBRB. 

Origin,  Franklin  Co.,  North  Carolina.  Tree  tolerably  vigor- 
ous and  a  prodigious  bearer. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  oblate,  regular.  Skin  green, 
rarely  with  a  blush.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  in  a  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  large  and  ojpen.  Flesh  yellow,  solid,  slightly 
coarse  grained,  rich,  and  particularly  high  flavoured.  November 
to  March.  This  variety  combines  as  many  valuable  propertiea 
as  any  other.     (G.  W.  Johnson  MS.) 
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TsTOiBKT.    Thomp. 

The  Tetofiky  is  a  Riidsian  siimmer  apple,  which  piomiset 
welL 

Fruit  of  mediozn  size,  oblate  conic,  sometimes  nearly  roan<L 
Skin  smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground  handsomely  striped  with 
red,  and,  like  most  apples  of  that  country,  covered  with  a  whitish 
bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  flavour.  August  Suc- 
ceeds at  the  North. 

Tbwkbburt  WiiTTXR  Blush.    Coze. 

Mr.  Coxe  says,  this  apple  was  brought  from  Tewksbury,  Hun- 
terdon county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  handsome,  fair  fruit,  with  more 
flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  long-keeping  apples. 
They  may  be  kept  till  August,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  flat  The  skin 
smooth,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more 
juice  and  flavour  than  any  other  long-keeping  variety.  The 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  straight — and  the  fruit  hangs  till  late  in 
the  autumn.    January  to  Jmy. 

TiNMOUTH. 

Origin,  Unmouth,  Vt  Tree  a  good  grower  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  oblate.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  considera- 
bly shaded  with  cannine,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  brown  dots. 
Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed, 
set  in  a  rather  laree  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender, 
pleasant^  mild,  sub-acid.    November  to  February. 

TOCOOA. 

Muflkmelon. 

Originated  with  Jeremiah  Taylor,  Toccoa  Falls,  Habersham 
Co.,  CSoi^a.' 

Fruit  rather  large,  conical,  irregular.  Skin  yellow,  striped 
with  red.  Stem  short,  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Cal3rx  closed,  in 
a  small,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  Spit- 
zenburgh  flavour,  moderately  juicy.  First  of  August  (White's 
Gard.) 

TOWNSEND. 

Origin,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  healthy  and  vigorous,  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  slightly  conic  Skin  pale  yellow, 
striped  and  splashed  with  red,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
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Stalk  rather  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity.  Coljx 
closed,  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
very  mild,  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  middle  of  August 
to  middle  of  September.  Hocking  of  the  West  may  prove  to 
be  the  same. 

T&adbb's  Fancy. 

Originated  in  the  nurseries  of  Solomon  Phillips,  Washington 
Co.,  ra.,  a  vigorous  grower,  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and 
popular  where  known,  valued  as  a  late  keeper  and  market  fruit 
at  the  Southwest  Specimens  received  from  D.  H.  Wakefield, 
Brownsville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  roundish.  Skin  greenish,  striped  and 
shaded  with  dull  red.  Stalk  slender,  planted  in  a  laree  cavity. 
Calyx  closed,  basin  broad  and  corrugated.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid  flavour.    Januaiy  to  May. 

Trbnton  £ablt  f 

Fruit  above  medium,  irregular,  ribbed,  colour  yellowish  with 
slight  undulations  over  the  surface  which  are  &;reen.  Skin 
smooth  and  oily,  cavity  wide,  basin  furrowed.  Flesh  not  very 
fine  grained,  very  light  and  tender,  with  a  pleasant^  sub-acid 
flavour,  "  very  good.^    August.     (T.  McWhorter's  MS.) 

May  prove  to  be  English  Codlin. 

Tuft's  Baldwin. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  somewhat  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  much 
shaded  and  sometimes  striped  with  red.  Stalk  in  a  large 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  plaited  basin  of  moderate  depth. 
Flesh  crisp,  rather  juicy,  with  a  flavour  scarcely  sub-acid, 
and  slightly  aromatic.    September,  October. 

TWBNTT  OUNCB.     H.  Mag. 

Morgan's  Favourite.  Colemiui. 

Twenty  Ounce  Apple.    )  of  Cayuga  Gaju^  Bed  Streak. 

Ei^teen  Ounoe  Apple,  f  Oo^  Ni  T.  Lima. 

Aurora. 

A  very  large  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayuga  Co., 
but  an  old  miit  from  Connecticut  It  is  a  good,  sprightiv 
fruit,  though  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  its  remarkably  hana- 
some  appearance  and  large  size  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
fruits  in  market  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact, 
neat  head,  bears  regular  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  always  fidr  and 
handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  Skin  plightlv  uneven,  greenish- 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  marbled  with  stnpes  of  purplish-red 
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Stalk  short,  set  in  a  wide  deep  cavity.  Cal3rx  smalls  basin 
moderately  deep.  Flesh  coarsegrained,  with  a  sprightly,  brisk 
sub-acid  flavour.  October  to  January.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  TwsNTT  ounck  pippin,  a  large^  smooth,  doll-coloured 
cooking  apple. 

Twitchxll's  Swxbt. 

Origin,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire ;  a  vigorous  grower  and 
very  productive.  Specimens  received  from  Robert  Wilson, 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  angular.  Skin  red,  shaded  with  purple 
and  partially  sprinkled  wiUi  smaU  grey  dots.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  set 
in  an  abrupt^  plaited  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  veined  with  red 
under  the  skin  and  sometimes  at  the  core,  tender,  very  sweet 
and  pleasant    November,  December. 

YAHDEyERE. 

White  Yandevere.  Vandevere  of  Pa. 

Green  Yandevere.  Little  Yandevere  of  TndlsTia. 

Stalduba. 

The  Vandevere  is  an  old  fruit,  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  took  its  name  from  a  family  there,  and  when  growing  on 
highly  cultivated  soil  is  much  admired  for  cutinary  purposes, 
but  is  sometimes  subject  to  bitter  rot,  and  is  now  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  Smoke  house  and  Republican  Pippin,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  seedlings  of  the  old  Vandever,  and  of  much 
better  quality,  moderate,  horizontal  growth,  not  very  productive. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate.  Stem  about  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  deep  cavity.  .Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  round  moderate 
basin.  Colour  waxen  yellow,  striped  with  red  and  covered  with 
numerous  green  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  compact,  but  tender, 
with  a  fine  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    October  to  January. 

Red  Yandevere  is  said  to  be  distinct  and  of  better  quality, 
less  subject  to  bitter  rot 

Vandyke. 
Fruit  laige,  roundish,  slightly  conic  Skin  yellowish,  with  a 
tinge  0/  red  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  brown  and  reddish  dots. 
Stalk  rather  slender,  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  deep 
nneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  agreeable. 
October. 

Vandevere  Pippin. 

Indiana  Yandevere. 
Watson's  Yandevere. 
Big  Yandevere. 

Origin  supposed  to  be  Indiana,  a  rapid  grower,  spreading,  and 
a  moderate  bearer. 
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Fhiit  large,  oblate,  approaching  conic.  Skin  yellow,  flaked 
all  over  with  red,  striped  on  the  gunny  side,  and  covered  with 
rough  brown  dots.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep  cavity, 
often  russeted.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  moderate  basin. 
Flesh  greenish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk  sab-acid  fUivour.  September 
to  February.  Valuable  for  *  cooking  and  drying,  popular  at  the 
West 

VAuaHAN's  WnmsR. 

Origin,  Kentucky.  Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive. 
Introduced  by  J.  S.  Downer  of  Elkton,  Ky.  Fruit  medium,  ob- 
late, oblique,  angular.  Skin  whitish,  waxen  yellow,  shaded  with 
crimson  and  lilius,  and  sometimes  obecurelv  striped,  and  thickly 
covered  with  conspicuous  light  dots.  Stalk  small  and  shorty  in- 
serted in  a  deep  uneven  cavity,  surrounded  by  very  thin  green 
russet  Calyx  open  or  partiallv  closed;  basin  deep,  abrupt, 
open,  slightly  corrugated.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicv,  with 
a  brisk,  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour.    January  to  March. 

ViBonriA  Grbeniko. 

Fruit  large,  obkte.  Skin  yellowish,  thinly  covered  with  luge 
brown- dots.  Stalk  large,  rather  long,  in  a  very  laige  cavity. 
Calyx  open;  basin  large,  abrupt,  rather  uneven.  FleSi  yellow, 
coarse,  with  a  rather  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Esteemed  at  the 
south  as  a  late  keeper  and  a  good  market  apple. 

Walksb^s  Yillow. 

This  noble  apple  is  a  native  of  Pulaski  Co.,  Geoigia,  and  in- 
troduced by  George  Walker.  Fruit  large,  conic,  fine  golden 
yellow,  with  a  &int  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  of  mc^erate 
length,  in  a  deep  acute  cavity ;  basin  small.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
rather  too  acid  for  a  dessert  friiit    November  to  ApriL 

Victuals  and  Drinz. 
Big  Sweet    Pompej. 

This  is  a  large  and  delicious  sweet  apple,  h^hly  esteemed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  it  oriflinated, 
about  1760.  It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hayes,  of  Newark,  firom  whom  we  first  received  trees  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruit    The  fruit  is  very  light 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  rather  irregular,  and  varies  a  ^ood  deal 
in  size.  Skin  thin,  but  rough,  dull  yellow,  marbled  with  russet, 
with  a  faint  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
long  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Caljx 
small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Fl€^  yellowi^,  tender, 
breaking,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sweet  flavour.    In  perfection 
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firom  October  to  Januarr,  but  will  keep  till  April.    The  tree  it 
a  moderate  bearer. 

Walpolb. 

Origin,  Walpole,  Mass.  Frait  meditun,  roundish.  Skin  yel- 
low, shaded  and  striped  with  bright  red.  Stalk  shorty,  cavitj 
large.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  shain)w.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flayour.  Last  of  August  and 
first  of  September. 

WAflHWaTON  ROTAL. 

Origin  £urm  of  Joseph  P.  Hayward,  Sterling,  Mass.  Fruit 
above  medium  size,  fUittish^  round,  yellowish  green,  with  nume- 
rous small  grey  dots,  and  a  clear  red  in  the  skin.  Calyx  in  a 
broad  basin.  Stem  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Flesh  crisp, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavoured,  keeping  till  July.     (N.  E.  Farm.) 

Waxen  of  Coxe. 

Ori^n  supposed  to  be  Virginia.  Tree  thrifty,  young  wood 
dark.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  slightly  oblate.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  oily,  sprinkled  with  a  few  dots.  Stalk  slender,  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed;  basin  shallow.  Flesh  whitish  yellow, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  mild,  sub-acid  November,  De 
cember. 

Wellpobd's  Yellow. 

Origin,  Essex  Co.,  Virginia.  Introduced  by  H.  R.  Robey,  of 
Fredericksbuigh,  Va.     A  rapid  grower,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
fiiint  red  streaks  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavour.  Keeps  well  until  June, 
retaining  its  flavour.     (H.  R  Robey  MS.) 

Westow. 

Origin,  farm  of  Major  Weston,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Frmt  medium,  roundish,  conical.  Skin  light  yellow,  striped 
and  splashed  with  red.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy,  mild, 
pleasant  flavour.    October. 

Western  Spy. 

Origin,  form  of  John  Mansfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.  Tree  a 
moderate  grower,  but  very  productive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregular,  angular,  considerably  depressed. 
Skin  yellow,  often  much  ^aded  with  crimson.  Stem  short  and 
stout,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  abrupt 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid.  Ex- 
cellent for  cooidnir.    October  to  June. 

9* 
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White  Winter. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Cacklin,  Comberland  Co.,  Pennsylvanuu 
Tree  moderately  vigorous ;  very  productive.  Fruit  small,  near- 
ly globular.  Skin  light  yellow,  with  a  dull  crimson  cheek. 
Stem  inedium  in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  a  little 
sunk  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  almost  buttery, 
with  a  mild,  sub-acid,  but  not  rich  flavour.    January  to  May. 

White  Junbating.    Ray.  Thomp.  lind. 

Owen's  Golden  Beauty,  oc;  Thomp. 
Juneating.     Coxe. 

This  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  1660,  and 
described  by  Ray  in  1688,  and  is  a  veiy  tolerable  little  apple, 
ripening  among  the  very 
earliest,  during  the  last 
of  June  and  me  first  of 
July.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  the  Early  Harvest, 
sometimes  called  by  this 
name.  Fruit  small, 
round,  a  little  flattened. 
Calyx  closed  in  a  wrin- 
kled basin,  moderatelyj 
sunk.  Stalk  rather  long! 
and  slender,  three  fourths  \ 
of  an  inch  in  length, 
slightly  inserted  in  a 
shallow  depression. 

Skin  smooth,  pale  green, 
at  first  light  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  blush  WhiU  Juneating. 

on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  but 
soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  straight,  and  forms  an  upright  head* 
Early  May  of  the  South  may  be  this. 

White  Doctor. 

Origin,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stem  short,  set 
in  an  acute  cavity.  Calyx  closed.  Basin  shallow  and  furrow- 
ed. Flesh  white,  tender,  acid,  sprightly  but  not  rich.  Septem- 
ber, October. 

White  Sfitzenbsro. 

Ori^n,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblong.    Skin  yellow,  interspersed 
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with  large  grey  dots,  with  a  blofih  on  the  exposed  sides.  Stem 
short)  inserted  in  a  moderately  deep,  open  cavity,  lined  with  green 
ruaset.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  breaking,  sufficiently  juicy,  flavour  sub-acid,  with  a^ea- 
ble  aroma,  quality  **  very  good.      June.     (W.  D.  Brincue.) 

White  Rambg. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  approaching  conic  Skin  oily,  yel- 
lowiah-white.  Stem  short,  in  a  large  russeted  cavily.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  shallow,  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  yel* 
lowish,  fine,  rich,  vinous,  sub-acid.    November. 

White  Pippih. 

Canada  Pippin. 

This  apple  is  much  cultivated  at  the  west,  but  of  unknown 
origin.  It  is  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  class,  distinct  from 
Canada  Beinette.  Tree  thrifty,  upright,  a  regular  and  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  lar^  form  variable,  oblong,  oblate  or  conic,  angular, 
oblique.  Son  greenish-white,  waxen,  sprinkled  with  green  dots, 
and  becoming  pale  yellow  at  maturity,  sometimes  having  a  dull 
blush.  Stem  short,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity,  surrounded  by 
green  russet  Calyx  small,  nearly  closed,  set  m  an  abrupt  fur- 
rowed basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich, 
sub-add  flavour.    January  to  March. 

Wilus'b  Russxt. 

Origin,  farm  of  Mr.  Willis,  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  small,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  russet,  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  occasionally  a  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved, 
set  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  pear-like  flavour.    December,  Januaiy. 

William  Pxnn. 

A  native  of  Columbia,  Pa.  Rather  large,  roundish,  oblate, 
slightly  conical.  Colour  greyish,  delicately  mottled  and  striped 
with  red,  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  with  numerous  white 
specks,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  minute  russet  dot  Stem 
short,  not  very  stout,  in  an  open  rather  deep  russeted  cavity, 
basin  sometimes  wide  and  shallow,  usuaUy  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  furrowed.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  with  a  delicious 
Spitzenberff  aroma,  quality  "very  good"  if  not  "  best"  Repre- 
sented as  being  an  abundant  bearer.  February.  (Ad.  Int 
Rep.) 
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Willow  Twio. 

A  poor  grower  while  very  young,  but  becomes  vigorouB  and 
an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  slightlv  conic,  somewhat 
oblate.  Skin  %ht  yellow,  shaded  and  marbled  wilh  dull  red 
and  sprinkled  with  numerous  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather  short 
and  slender.  Cavity  narrow,  sometimes  partially  closed,  with  a 
lip.  Ca^  partially  dosed,  in  a  somewnat  corrugated  abrapt 
basin.  Flesh  not  very  tender,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour ; 
quality  good  ;  valuable  for  late  keepmg  ;  popular  at  the  west 
and  south. 

WiNTHBOP  Qasximro. 
linooln  Pippin.       Howe  Apple. 

Ori^  Winthrop,  Maine. 

Fruit  large,  golden  yellow,  with  slight  russet  tinge  of  red  in 
the  sun.  Fi^  tender,  crisp,  very  jmcy,  with  a  sprightly  rich 
flavour.    September.    (Cole.) 

Winn's  Busskt. 

Origin,  Sweden,  Maine.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  hardy  and 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  cavity  deep,  basin  broad  and  shallow,  colour  dark 
russet,  with  obscure  stripes  of  red  covered  with  whitish  spota. 
Flesh  fine  grained,  sub-acid.    Keeps  till  May.    (Me.  P.  S.  Bept.) 

Winter  Pippin  op  Virmont. 

Origin  unknown,  much  cultivated  in  Vermont;  a&ir  grower 
and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  to  very  large,  nearly  globular,  inclining  to  conic, 
obscurely  angular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  sprinkled  with  star- 
like crimson  dots,  cheek  shaded  with  dull  crimson.  Stem  shorty 
inserted  in  a  deep  compressed  cavity.  Calyx  small,  nearly 
dosed,  segments  long,  in  a  rather  deep  uneven  bamn.  Flesn 
white,  tender,  and  agreeable.    November  to  March. 

Winthrop  Pbarmain. 

Origin,  Winthrop,  Maine,  size  large,  roundish,  ovate.  Skin 
yellow,  striped  with  red,  and  deep  rod  in  the  sun.  Stem  in  a 
large  cavity,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  fliavour  spicy 
and  pleasant.    September  to  January.    (Me.  P.  S.  R) 

Wink  Applb.    Coxe. 
Ha/g  Winter. 
The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsome,  and  an  admiraUe  win- 
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ter  frnit,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardjr  tree.  It  is  a  na- 
tire  of  Delaware.  The  tree  has  small  leaves,  grows  thriftily, 
and  makes  a  fine,  spreading  head. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size— in  rich  soils  large ;  form  re- 
gular, nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth, 
of  a  lively  deep  red,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more  frequently, 
with  a  few  indistinct  stripes  of  yellow.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
round,  smooth  cavity,  with  a  little  russet  around  it  Flesh  yel 
lowish-white,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  rather  vinous,  rich,  and 
pleasant  flavour.     October  to  March. 

Wbioht  Apfls. 

Origin,  Hubbardton,  Vermont  Tree  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  fine  lemon  yellow. 
Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin 
rather  large  and  corrugated,  flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
vinous,  almost  sweet,  aromatic.  Middle  of  September  to  middle 
of  October. 

Yacht. 

Origin,  Montgomery  Co^  Pa.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  a 
regular  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  striped  with  red,  with  various  hues  on 
yellowish  ground.  Stalk  sbort,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  set  in  a  large,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  ten- 
der, with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  March. 

YXLLOW  MSADOW. 

A  Southern  fruit 

Fruit  large,  oblate.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stem  rather 
slender,  in  a  deep,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open, 
in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  compact,  flavour  vinous,  rich 
and  excellent    November. 

YSLLOW  PXARICAIK. 

Golden  PearmaixL 

Oriffin  uncertain;  probably  a  Southern  fruit,  moderate  in 
growth  and  productiveness. 

Fruit  medium,  obliquely  conic,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin 
yellowish,  slightly  shaded  with  dull  red.  Stem  short,  inserted 
by  a  lip  in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  basin 
deep,  round  and  open.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  with  a  pleasant, 
rich,  vinous  flavour,  slightly  aromatic    January  to  March. 

Yopp'b  Fayourits. 
Frait  large,  roundish,  slightly  oonic    Skin  smoothf  oilj 
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greenish  yellow,  with  &  blush  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  spsringlj 
with  russet  dots,  and  a  little  russet  about  the  stem.  Caljx  open 
in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  short,  cavity  deep.  Flesh  wiute,  fine 
grained,  tender,  juicy,  almost  melting,  of  a  most  grateful,  sub- 
acid flavour.    From  Thomas  Co.,  Georgia.    (Bobert  Nelson.) 

York  Imperial. 
Johnson's  Fine  Winter. 

Origin  thought  to  be  York  Co.,  Pa.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  truncated,  oval,  angular.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, nearly  covered  with  bright  red.  Stem  short,  moderately 
stout,  cavity  wide,  rather  dee^.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a 
deep,  wide,  plaited  basin.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  aromatic, 
«  very  good.*'     (Ad.  Int.  Kept) 

•  Yost. 

A  native  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.    Tree  lar^e  and  spreading. 

Fruit  oblate,  very  much  flattened.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  crimson,  thinly  dotted  with  brown.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  very  large  cavity,  slightly  russeted.  Calyx  pai^ 
tially  closed,  basin  broad  and  deep.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather 
coarse,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Decem- 
ber, January. 

CLASS  IIL 

Contains  those  superseded  by  better  sorts,  yet  many  of  ihem 
have  qualities  to  reconmiend  for  certain  localities  and  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

Alexander.    Thomp. 

Emperor  Alexander.    Xtnd  Eon.         Biissian  Emperor.    Aporta. 

A  very  large,  showy  Russian  variety,  for  cooking,  not  profit- 
able. 

Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed,  conical.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but  orange, 
brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red,  in  the  sun. 
Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant  fla- 
vour.   A  moderate  bearer.    October  to  December, 

Alfriston.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Lord  Gwydr*8  Newtown  Pippin. )  ^^  .    7**.^-, 
Oldaker'8  New.  f  *^  '^  ^^^^ 

A  third  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  for  cooking.    Fruit 
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laTge,  ronodish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest  at  the  base. 
Skin  pale  greenish-yellow.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender, 
with  a  tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.     October  to  January. 

Amkbicait  Pippin.     Coze.  Thomp. 
Grindstona 

Valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider. 

Fruit  of  medium  size  fnd  regular  form,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  dull  red  in  patches  and  stripes,  on  a  dull  green 
ground.  Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  brisk,  acid 
flavour.    Keeps  till  June.    Trees  witii  crooked  shoots. 

Anglx. 

Medium,  roundish,  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  stripes  and 
splashes  of  light  and  dark  red  with  white  dots.  Flesh  yellow, 
tender,  sweet  and  good,  Mr  and  handsome.    First  of  September. 

Augustine. 

Large,  roundish,  conic,  yellow,  striped  with  red,  sweet  and 
dry.    August. 

Baldwin  Sweet. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with 
red-  Flesh  yellow,  rather  compact,  sweet  and  gqod.  Produc- 
tive.   October,  January. 

Bar  Apple. 

A  large,  fair  apple,  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  An  early  fall  fruit,  and 
keeps  well  through  the  winter.     (Coxe.) 

Bedfordshire  Foundling.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  large  green  English  apple,  excellent  for  kitchen  use. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  deep  green,  paler 
at  maturity.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
acid  flavour.    October  to  February. 

Bells-Fleur,  Red. 

BeOe-Fleor.    Poileau.        Belle-Fleur  Boage?    Thomp. 

A  French  variety  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  regular,  oblong-conical.  Skin  pale  greenish-yel- 
low, but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  of  tolerable,  mild  flavour,  apt  to  become  mealy. 
November  to  January. 
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BxLDBir  OB  RxD  Chbxk. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  vigorous,  moderately  productive 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic  Skin  vellow,  with  patches  of  ros 
set^  sometimes  a  little  bronzed  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  sub- 
acid, pleasant    October,  February. 

BlBMINOHAI^ 

Of  moderate  growth,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  obliquely 
oblate.  Skin  yeUow,  sprmkled  with  a  few  whitish  dots.  Stem 
long,  slender,  in  a  broad  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  lai^ 
corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  rather  acid,  good 
for  cooking.    September. 

Black  Afflb.    Cozb. 

Black  American.     Tkomp, 

A  native  fruit,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  mild,  rather 
agreeable  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  slightly  flat- 
tened. Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy  whitish 
bloom  on  the  surface.  Flesh  yellowish  red,  tender,  and  of 
medium  quality.  The  tree  when  fully  grown  has  a  rather 
drooping  nead.    Ripe  from  November  to  February. 

Black  Oxfobd. 

From  Oxford,  Maine,  valued  as  a  late  keeper  and  good 
bearer.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish,  oblate,  slightly  conic 
Skin  yellow,  almost  covered  with  red,  and  very  dark  red  on  the 
exposed  side.  Flesh  whitish,  compact,  not  very  juicy  but  plea- 
sant, mild,  sub-acid.    January  to  May. 

Black  Gilliflowbr. 

Medium  size,  oblong,  conical.  Skin  very  dark,  dull  red. 
Flesh  white,  dry,  mild,  sub-acid.  November  to  February.  Very 
productive,  and  some  call  it  a  profitable  market  fruit 

Blenhbih  Pifpin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Blenheim  Orange. 
Woodstock  Pippin. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep 
orange,  stained  on  the  sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes. 
Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of  tolerable  flavour. 
October  to  December. 
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BoBSDORFFBB.    Thomp.  Enoop. 

BondoiC    Umd. 

King  George  the  Third.    lUm, 

ReiDDette  BAtarde,  I  ofvoHoma 
Edler  Winter  Boradorffer,  ffoird&m, 

Reiimette  de  Mianie,  \  acto 

Ganet  Pippin,  |  Thon^. 


Le  Grand  Bohemian  Boradorfrer,  J 

A  small,  celebrated  GennaD  apple.  Fruit  roandiah-oval,  nar- 
rowing at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  fiill  red  cheek, 
sprinMed  with  a  little  msset.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  very  firm 
and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  perfumed  flavour.  November  to 
February. 

BOROVITSKT. 

A  Russian  apple  of  medium  size,  roundish,  angular.  Skin  pale 
green,  faintly  striped.    Flesh  white,  firm,  sub-acid.    August 

BOZTOBD. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  whitish,  striped  with  red.  Flesh 
compact^  not  very  juicy  nor  high  flavour.    September,  October. 

Bbxwkb. 

From  Mass.,  a  good  grower,  an  annual  bearer.  Fruit  very  large, 
roundish,  yellow,  with  a  slight  blush.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid.    October,  November. 

BURNHAP  GrKBNINO. 

Origin,  YcTgennes,  Vt.  Good  grower  and  'regular  bearer. 
Medium,  nearly  globular,  inclining  to  conic ;  skin  greenish  yel- 
low. Flesh  solic^  j^cy,  crisp,  wiUi  a  pleasant  sub^acid  flavour. 
January  and  February. 

Oaks  Apple. 

From  Connecticut.  Medium,  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin 
yellowish,  with  a  blush.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  pleasant.  January 
to  March. 

Calyillx,  White  Wihtbr.  .  Lind. 

Galville  Blanche  d'Hiver.     Thimp,  0,  Duh.  ^oiaeUe, 
White  CalviUe.     Cfoxe. 

The  White  Winter  CalviUe  is  a  celebrated  old  French  sauce 
and  cooking  apple;  but  like  most  others  of  its  class,  is  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  here. 
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Froit  medium,  Tonndish,  conic,  ribbed.  Skin  jellow,  fiiint 
blush.    Flesh  coarse,  tender,  pleasant    November,  Febroary. 

Caltillb,  Rbd  WafTXB.   land. 

CalvUle  Bouge  d'Hiyer.     Than^.  IhiaeUe, 
CfdyiUe  Rouge.     0,  Duh. 
BadCalville.     Ooxe. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic,  ribbed.  Skin  pale,  and  dark 
red.    Flesh  tender,  mild,  sub-acid.    November  to  Febmaiy. 

Cambuthnxthan  Pippin. 

A  Scotch  variety,  medium,  roundish.  Skin  light  yellow, 
striped  and  shaded  with  crimson  and  dark  red.  Flesh  yellow- 
ish, juicy,  sub-Acid.    September,  December. 

Cann. 

Sweet  Caxui. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Ftuit  laige,  conic  Skin 
ffreenish  with  a  dull  crimson  cheek,  slightly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots.  Flesh  white,  compact,  not  very  juicy,  sweety  and 
pleasant^  core  large.    December  to  March. 

Carmel  Swxbt. 

An  old  variety  from  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fruit  me- 
dium, oblate.  Skin  yellowish  sreen,  with  a  slight  blush.  Fle^ 
white,  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  and  rich.    October,  November. 

Cabbaos. 

Medium,  roundish,  conic,  yellow.  Fla^h  tender,  juicy,  sweet, 
without  much  flavour. 

Cash  Swxbt. 

Medium  size,  oblate,  conic.  Skin  whitish,  with  a  blush. 
Flesh  white,  compact^  sweety  and  rather  dry.    September. 

Catlinb.    Coze.  Thomp. 

Oregson  Apple. 

Origin,  Maryland.  Tree  of  slow  growth,  very  productive, 
much  esteemed  in  the  lower  part  of  Delaware.  Below  medium 
size,  oblate,  yellow,  bright  red  cheek,  with  stripes.  Flesh  ten 
dev,  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet    October  to  December. 

Cathead  Sweet. 
Tree  hardy,  good  bearer.    Fruit  large,  roundish,  conic     Skin 
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greenish  yellow  slight  blash.    Flesh  white,  tender,  sweet,  not 
rick.     October. 

Catbhead.    Ooxe,  Lind. 

Round  Oatshead.    fhofnp. 
Cathead  Greening. 

A  very  large  apple,  cultivated  for  drying  in  some  parts  of  the 
coontry,  but  of  little  other  value  except  as  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round.  Skin  quite  smooth,  pale 
green.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  sub-acid  juice.  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Chxbsbborouoh  Russbt. 

Howard  Riuset    Kingsbury  Buaaet 

An  old  fruit  of  little  value,  large,  conical,  green  mssot 
Fleah  coarse,  dry,  sub-acid.    October,  November. 

Clustbb. 
Fruit  small,  yellow,  oblate,  sweet    Very  productive, 

CoBHiSH  Aromatic.    Thomp.  Lind. 

English  apple.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  angular. 
Skdn  rich  red,  much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pale 
msset  ground.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich,  aromatic,  sub-acid 
flavour.    October  to  December. 

Cram  or  Kram. 
An  old  fruit  nearly  out  of  use  and  not  worth  cultivating. 

Crow  Ego. 

BggTop? 

An  old  variety  of  not  very  good  quality,  oblong  oval,  long 
stem,  greenish  yellow,  tender,  sweet,  lai^e  core.  October,  No- 
vember. 

There  is  also  another  Crow  Egg  in  Kentucky,  of  conical  form, 
yellow,  striped  with  dull  red.  Stem  short  Flesh  yellow,  com- 
pact, sub-acid,  good.    December,  January. 

Doctor.    Ooxe.  Thomp. 

Bed  Doctor.    De  Witt 

A  Pennsylvania  apple;  the  tree  is  rather  an  indifferent 
grower  and  bearer. 
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Fruit  medium  sized,  regularly  formed  and  flat  Sidn  gmooih^ 
yellow,  Btriped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  few  darker  spots.  Flesh  tender,  juicyi  and  breaking  in  ita 
texture,  with  a  slightly  aromatic  flavour.    October  to  januaty. 

DoDOB^s  Eablt  Bkd. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  striped  and  splashed 
with  deep  red.  Flesh  white,  often  stained,  not  rery  tender,  bat 
with  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour.    Middle  of  August 

DUMKLOVS  SXKDLING. 

Wellington.    Dumelow's  Crab. 

English,  rather  large,  roundish,  yellow,  with  a  blush.  Eleah 
yellow,  crisp,  brisk,  acid.    November  to  March. 

DiTTOH  GoDLiN.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

Chalmer's  Large. 

A  very  large  kitchen  apple,  valued  only  for  cooking,  from 
August  to  September.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  irregularly 
roundish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  orange 
yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  sub-acid,  and  moderate- 
ly juicy. 

Early  Marrow. 

A  large  Scotch  apple,  roundish,  conical,  ribbed.  Skin  jeU 
lowish-white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tender,  and 
bakes  well ;  productive.    September  and  October. 

Easter  Pippin.    Thomp.  land 

Young's  Long  Keeping. 

Okumont  Pippin. 

Ironstone  Pippin. 

French  Crab.    FtfrsyOi^  {noi  of  Chxe,) 

Remarkable  for  keeping  sound  and  firm  two  years.  It  is  an 
English  variety.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  skin  deep  green,  with  a 
pale  brown  blush.  Flesh  very  firm,  and  though  not  juicy,  of  a 
good,  sub-acid  flavour. 

Elus. 

From  Conn.  Small  roundish,  ffreeniah  yellow,  brown  cheek. 
^Flesh  flrm,  juicy,  pleasant,  a  long  keeper.     April,  May. 
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£PBT. 

From  Yennont.  A  handsome  prodactire  fruit,  small,  elon- 
gated conic,  deep  red,  almost  crimson.  Flesh  whitish,  sweety 
teAd  rich.    December,  January. 

Fall  Jxunxtino. 

Tree  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  oblate. 
&dn  pale  greeni^  yellow,  with  a  blush.  Stalk  medium  length, 
cavity  lai^e.  Calyx  closed ;  basin  small,  open.  Flesh  whitish, 
teader,  juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid.    November. 

-     Fbnouillst  Gbxs.    Thomp.  Poit  Nois. 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  light  russet  on  yellow  ground. 
Fiesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine  perramed  flavour.  December  to 
February. 

Fbhouillxt  Rouas.    Thomp.  Poit  land.  0.  DuL 

Bantin.    Ck>art-peiida  Gris. 

Ftuit  small,  roundish.  Skin  rough,  greyish,  with  dark  brown- 
ish red.    Flesh  firm,  sugary.    October,  January. 

FsNouiLLET  Jauks.    Thomp.  Poit  Coxe. 

Embroidered  Pippin.    Lmd, 

Drap  d'Or.     0  Duh.  No.  12.  Knoop. 

Pomme  de  Garact^re. 

A  French  fruit,  which  has  not  proved  of  much  value  here. 
Fruit  small,  roundish.    Yellow  grey  russet  network.    Flesh 
white,  firm,  aromatic  flavour.    October  to  March. 

Flat  Swi»t.  - 

An  old  eastern  fruit,  and  much  valued  where  known. 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  slightly  conic,  angular.  Yellow,  some- 
times with  sunny  cheek,  and  slight  russet  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich,  saccharine  flavour. 

Flowxb  of  Ebkt.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

A  lar^  and  handsome  English  apple,  chiefly  valued  for  baking 
and  kitchen  use.   - 

Fruit  quite  large,  roundish,  conic,  angular.  Skin  tawny  yel- 
low, washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasionally  a  few  stripes  of 
br^htcr  red.  Flesh  greenish  yellow,  abounding  with  a  lively, 
BulPacid  juice.    October  to  January. 
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Gloria  Mundl    Thomp, 

Monstrous  PippiiL    Cdxe,  Floy,  Kol 

Baltimore. 

Glazenwood  Gloria  MandL  - 

New  York  Gloria  MundL 

American  Mammoth. 

Ox  Apple. 

Origin  nnknowD.  Tree  vigorous.  Not  productive  or  profit* 
able. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  oblate,  angular.  Skin  greenish 
yellow.  Flesh  coarse,  tender,  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 
October  to  January. 

Gloucestbb  WraTK. 

Oriffin,  Gloucester,  Va.    Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.    Skin  fine  yellow.     Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  rich,  aromatic    October. 

Golden  Harvey.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron« 
Brandy  Apple.    Forsyihe, 

An  excellent,  high  flavoured  littie  dessert  apple  from  England, 
of  slender  growth. 

Fruit  small,  irr^ularly  round.  Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet 
over  a  yellow  ground,  with  a  russetv  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow, 
of  fine  texture,  with  a  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruit  ia 
apt  to  shrivel    December  to  ApriL 

Golden  Apple. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive,  large,  oblate.  Skin  golden  yellow, 
slightiy  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Flesh  yellow,  coaise,  juicy, 
tender,  with  a  mild,  rich,  sub  acid  flavour.  October  to  Decem- 
ber. 

Green  Domine. 

Medium,  oblate,  greenish  yellow,  washed,  or  obscurely  striped 
with  dull  red.  Flesh  whitish,  firm,  with  a  pleasanti  peculiar 
flavour.    December,  February. 

Grbtbousb. 

Medium,  oblate,  nearly  globular,  dull  red,  with  fiunt  stripes. 
Flesh  firm  and  dry ;  said  to  be  fine  for  cider.    Winter. 

Harvest  Red  Streak. 

From  Michigan,  a  local  name,  probablv  an  old  variety,  small 
or  medium,  oblate,  angular.     Skin  Whitish,  striped  and  splashed 
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with  bright  rod  Flesh  white,  coarse,  somewhat  stainedf  very 
tender,  juicy,  add,  valuable  only  for  cooking.  Last  of  July  and 
Augoat. 

Hbwitt's  Swxbt. 

Large,  oblate,  yellow,  splashed  with  red.  Flesh  whitish^ 
sweet,  tender  and  pleasant.    October,  November,  productive. 

HoABT  Morning.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Dainty  Apple.        Downy. 
Sam  BawliDgs. 

An  English  fruit  for  culinary  purposes;  larse,  oblate,  conic. 
Skin  yellow,  splashed  and  striped  wiUi  red,  and  covered  with  a 
bloom«    Yiesk  firm,  brisk,  sub-acid.    .October,  December. 

Holland  Swxbt. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  green,  with  stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh 
firm,  sweet,  and  valuable  for  long  keeping  and  culinary  uses. 
January  to  May. 

HUNOX. 

Hunger. 

Origin  uncertain,  popular  and  long  cultivated  in  North  Caro 
lina.    Tree  vigorous  and  veiy  productive. 

Fruit  laige,  roundish.  Skm  green,  with  a  blush.  Flesh  soft, 
sub-acid,  pleasant^  valuable  for  drying  and  culinary  usee*  Sep 
tember,  October. 

Indian  Prinox. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  deep  red,  sprinkled  witb 
whitish  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  with  a  plear 
sant  aromatic  flavour.    September,  October. 

Iribh  Pxach  Applx.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Barly  OroftoD.    BondUb. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Skin  yellowish  green,  with  small  dots  in  the  shade, 
wiwhed  and  streaked  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  and  pretty  well  flavoured.    August 

Exnbick's  Autumn.   Ken. 

Fruit  ]ar?e  roundish.  Skin  pa]e,  yellowish-green,  striked  and 
stained  ynm  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  a  little  stained  with  red, 
tender,  juicy,  aiS  of  a  sprightly  acid  flavour.    September. 
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KxRBT  Pippin.    Thomp.  liiuL  Bon* 
Bdmonton*8  Axomatic  PippiiiY  oCi  Thomp. 

An  Irifih  dessert  apple. 

Frait  middle  size^  07sl,  a  litUe  flattened  at  the  eja  Skin 
pale  yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  wiih  a  sugary  flaroDr. 
Kipens  in  September  and  October. 

TTtlwaw  Hill.    Man. 

A  natire  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  raised  by  Daniel  Kilham. 

Fruit  pretty  largip,  roundish,  ribbed^  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
81dn  pale  yellow,  slightly  splayed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deep 
red  in  the.  sun.  Flc^  of  sprightly,  rather  high  flavour,  but  is 
apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.    September. 

King  of  thb  Pippins.    Thomp.  lind.  Bon. 

Hampshire  TeUow. 

An  English  fruit  of  poor  quality,  medium  size,  roundish,  ob- 
late, pale  yellow,  washed  and  striped  with  red.  Flesh  reiy 
firm,  sharp,  sub-acid.    October,  November, 

Eibk's  Lord  Nblsok.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

English  fruit,  lai^  roundish.  Skin  light  yellow,  striped 
and  motded  with  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  but  not  nch. 
October,  November.     . 

LxMON  Pippin.    Thomp.  Forsyth. 

Eirke's  Lemon  Pippin. 

An  English  variety  of  medium  sice,  oval  Skin  lemon  yellow. 
Flesh  firm,  brisk,  sub-acid.    October. 

LoNoviLLK'a  KsBNBL.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Sam^s  Onb. 

English  fruit,  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  peorfomed, 
sub-acid.    August  and  September. 

Lovbto's  Swxxt. 

Ori^n,  Beverley,  Mass. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  conic.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh  yellow, 
moderately  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant    October  to  Febroaiy. 
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Luoombb's  Sbkduno. 


English ;  large,  ronndi&b,  angalar.  Skin  whitish,  striped  an<? 
splashed  with  red.  Flesh  firm,  jnicy,  good  for  cooking.  Oc 
tober,  Norember. 

Maroil.    Thomp.  lind.  Bon. 

NeTerfaO.        Munche's  Pippin. 

An  old  English  dessert  apple,  of  slender  growth. 
FVoit  small,  roundish,  oblate,  yellow,  striped  with  red.    Flesh 
yellow,  firm,  aromatic    October,  November. 

MSLYILL  SWXXT. 

Origin,  Concord,  Mass.    Tree  vigoroos  and  productive. 

Frmt  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellowish  green,  striped  with 
pale  red.  Flesh  rich  and  sugary.  November  to  February. 
[Ck>le.) 

Mbnagerx.    Thomp.  Man. 

We  received  this  fruit  from  Mr.  Manning,  who^  we  believe,  had 
it  from  Germany ;  it  is  only  fit  for  cooking. 

Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed,  but  very  much  flattened. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  little  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
tolerably  juicy.    September  to  January. 

Hbrrtit's  Swsst. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  blush.  Flesh 
compact,  very  sweet,  ^ood  for  culinary  use,  and  stock  feeding. 
Last  of  August ;  productive. 

Methodist. 

From  Connecticut  Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  medium 
size,  oblong,  oval.  Skin  greenish,  marblea  and  striped  with 
red.  Flesh  white,  tender,  mild,  sub-acid,  not  rich.  Novem- 
ber. 

Milam. 
Hartigan.        Winter  Pearmain  of  some. 

Origin  uncertain,  much  grown  in  some  sections  at  the  West, 
very  productive  and  keeps  well. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  roundish,  greenish,  shaded  and 
striped  with  red.  Flesh  rather  firm,  pleasant,  sub-acid,  not  rich. 
December,  March. 

10 
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MOVABOH. 

Fruit  meditun,  ronnduhf  oblate,  regular.  Skin  li^bt  red. 
mlashed  and  striped  with  dark  red,  and  numerouB  lignt  dotft. 
^esh  juicj,  not  rery  tender,  bnt  rich,  pleasant,  sab-acid.  Sep- 
tember, October. 

Moore's  Swext. 

Bed  Sweet  Pippin. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  deep  red.    Flesh  rather  dry,  swimi 
keeps  well,  and  valuable  for  stock  feeding.    January  to  ApriL 

MuRFHT.    Man.  Ken. 

Raised  by  Mr.  D.  Murphj,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  oblong.  Skin  pale  red,  streaked 
with  darker  ^d,  and  marked  with  blotches  of  the  same  colour. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  November  to 
February. 

Norfolk  Bxaitfin.    Thomp.  lind. 

Read's  Baker.        Catabead  Beaufln. 

A  large  English  fruit,  only  fit  for  cooking  purposes.  Skm 
dull  red,  on  greenish  ground.  Flesh  firm,  sub-acid,  poor. 
January  to  May. 

NoNPARKiL  ScARLBT.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

New  Scarlet  NooparelL 

Foreign;  medium  size,  roundish,  conicaL  Skin  whitish, 
striped  and  shaded  with  red.  Fledi  white,  fiim,  juicy,  sub-acid. 
November,  December. 

NoKSUOH.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Noxumcfa.    Hon,  Jfarayfh. 

An  old  English  sort 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regular  form,  flat  Skin  menish  yel- 
low, striped  and  spotted  with  dull  brick  red.  FleA  white,  sc^ 
with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice.    A  great  bearer. 

NoKPARxiL,  Old.    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

English  NonpareiL        Non  Pareillew     0,  JDu/l 

The  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  &vourite  apple  in  England,  but  it  n 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.    November  to  January. 
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Frait  below  medium  size,  roundish,  a  litUe  ovate,  and  flat- 
tened. Skin  greonish-jellow,  thinly  coated  with  pale  nueet 
Flefth  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  acid,  poignant  flavour. 

Old  Field. 

Origin,  Connecticut,  a  good  grower,  bears  well,  an  old 
variety. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  conic  Skin  yellow,  with  a  slight 
blush.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid.  Janu- 
ary to  April. 

Oblin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Arbroatii  Pippin.    IbnyOk 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripeniufi^  early  in  August  Form 
oblate,  below  medium  size.  Skin  rather  tough,  clear  lemon  yel- 
low when  quite  ripe,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  greyish,  green 
dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crin>,  juicy,  with  a  spicy  aromatic 
favour.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Pxabson's  Plats.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety  from  England,  and  not  yet  tested  here,  but 
which  has  a  very  high  reputation. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly 
formed,  flat  Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rate  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Thom- 
son says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  des- 
sert fruit 

Fbarmaik,  Blux.    Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish,  regularly  formed,  very 
slightly  conical,  bkin  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplidh-red,  over  a  dull  ground — and  appearing  bluish 
from  tne  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and 
ffood.  The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  moderate  crops. 
October  to  February. 

Pbarmaih,  Adamb.    Thomp.  lind. 

Norfolk  Pippin. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  conical,  yellow,  striped  and  shaded  with 
crimson,  and  a  few  grey  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  firm,  rich, 
aromatic    October  to  November. 

Pkarm  AiK,  CLAtoATK.    Thomp.  liod* 
Bnglish,  not  yet  tested. 
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Fruit  of  mediam  size,  and  Peannain  shape.  Skin  ^eenish- 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  brownish  red.  Flesh  yellow,  ten- 
der, with  a  very  rich,  aromatic  **  Ribston  pippin  flavour."  The 
tree  is  very  hanly.    November  to  March* 

Pbnnock's  Red  Wintkb.    Thomp. 

Peiinock.    Ooxe. 
Big  Bomanite.  Bed  Pennock. 

Laige  Bonuinite.        Neisley's  Winter  PenU^ 
Pelican. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit,  subject  to  bitter  rot  in  most  sections, 
yet  it  succeeds  in  a  few  places. 

Fruit  quite  large,  oblique,  generally  flat,  but  occasionally 
roundish-oblong.  Skin  fine  deep  red^*  with  fiunt,  indistinct 
streaks  of  yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  plea- 
sant, sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  large,  makes  a  nrm,  spreading 
head,  and  is  a  regular  bearer.    November  to  March. 

Pennington's  Seedling.    Thomp.  Lind. 

An  English  fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  little  angular. 
Skin  mostly  covered  with  rough  yellow  russet,  with  a  little  pale 
brown  in  &e  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk, 
acid  juice.    November  to  March. 

Pins  Apple  Russet. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  fruit  not  fair  or  very  valuable. 

Fruit  medium,  conic,  angular.  Skin  whitish  yellow,  fidntly 
striped.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  cavity  uneven  and 
sligntly  russeted.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated. 
Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  tender,  sub-acid,  slightly  aromatic  Last 
of  September  and  October. 

Pound  Rotal. 

Probably  of  French  origin,  fruit  apt  to  be  un&ir,  unless  with 
hi^  culture. 

Fruit  lai^e,  roundish-oblong,  with  a  slightly  uneven  surface. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  rarely  with  a  famt  blush,  and  marked 
when  ripe  with  a  few  lar^e  ruddy  or  dark  specks.  Flesh  very 
tender,  breaking,  fine  mined,  with  a  mild,  agreeable,  sprightly 
flavour.    In  use  from  December  to  April. 

Press. 

Origin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  rather  large,  oblate.  Skin  whitish 
yellow,  striped  and  splashed  with  rSi.  Flesh  juicy,  tender, 
pleasant,  mild,  sub-acid.     March. 
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Prxsidxnt. 

Ori^n,  Eesex  Co^  Mass.    Tree  yi^rous,  prodnctiva 
Fruit  large,  roandiab  oblong.    Skin  pale  yellow,  with  brown 
dots.    Fleab  yellow,. firm,  jnicy,  sub-add.    September,  October. 

pRixsTLT.    Coxe.  Thomp. 
PriesUej's  AmerioftD. 

Origin,  Pennsylvania.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull  red,  with 
small  streaks 'of  yellowish  green.  Flesh  white,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  spicy,  agreeable  favour.    December  to  March. 

Pbolifio  Swbet. 

From  Connecticut  Good  grower,  very  productive^  fine  for 
cooking,  roundish,  conic.  Skm  greenish.  Flesh  whitish,  ten- 
der, with  a  pleasant,  sweet,  spicy  flavour.  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Pumpkin  Rusbkt. 

Sweet  Russet    Kenriek. 
Pumpkin  Sweet,   l^/,„^^ 
Flint  Ruwet,        ]o/^ome. 
York  Russet 

Fruit  large,  round.  Flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  russet  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet 
September  to  January.  Trees  large  and  spreading,  inclined  to 
rot    Not  valuable. 

Red  Ingxbtris.    Thomp.  lind. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  This  is  greatly  admired  as  a  dessert 
apple  in  England,  but  not  hero. 

Fruit  smSl,  oblong  or  ovate,  with  a  wide  basin  at  the  eye, 
and  a  short  and  slender  stalk.  Skin  bright  yellow,  tinged  and 
mottled  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  firm,  juicy  and 
high  flavoured.    Jlipens  in  September  and  October. 

The  Tellow  Inoestrie  differs  from  the  above  as  follows : 
fruit  of  smaller  size,  of  a  clear,  bright  gold  colour,  without  rei 
Eye  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
plentiful  juice  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.    October. 

Red  and  Gkesn  Sweet. 
Very  large,  oblong,  conic,  ribbed.    Skin  greenish  white  with 
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stripes  of  red.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sweet;  a  good  fruit  for 
baking  and  stock-feeding  ;  bears  moderate  crops  annuallj.  Mid« 
die  of  Angost  to  middle  of  September. 

RxD  Pound  Swibbt. 

Tree  vigorous^  not  very  prodactiye.  Fruit  veiy  large,  round* 
ish,  conic.  Skin  yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  red.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic ;  exoelient  for  culinary  use.  Sep* 
tember. 

RximBm  Triomphantb.    M.  Qirist 

Yictorioiia  Boinette^ 

A  German  early  winter  apple.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  regulariy 
formed.  Skin  piue  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  white  speck^ 
and  rough,  projecting  warts.  Fl^  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  is  of  thrifty  growth,  and  ie 
said  to  bear  well. 

Boss  Nonpareil.    Thomp.  Lind.  Bon. 

An  Irish  fruit,  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish,  narrowing 
a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mellow  russet, 
and  faintly  stained  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  tender,  with  a  rich  aromatic  flavor.  A  profuse  bearer. 
Very  subject  to  rot  before  ripening.    Unprofitable.    October. 

Btmsr. 

Foreign  origin,  large,  oblate,  conic,  angular.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
shaded  with  crimson.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  firm,  brisk,  sub* 
acid.    November,  December. 

Sam  Young.    Thomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 

Irish  Buflset 

Oriffin,  Ireland.  Fruit  small,  slightly  flattened,  and  regularly 
formed.  Skin  bright  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  grey 
russet  Flesh  greenish,  quite  juicy  and  tender,  with  a  rich  ancl 
excellent  flavour.    November  to  January. 

Spice  Sweet. 

Berry  Boogb. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive,  medium,  oblate,  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low. Fle£  rather  firm,  sweet,  hifirhly  aromatic;  apt  to  be 
knotty  and  un&ir.     August,  September. 
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SpoNas. 


Fruit  large,  roundish ;  ikin  greenklif  striped  with  dull  red, 
dotted  with  whitish  spots.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  sab-acid;  a 
kitchen  fruit    October  and  Noyember. 

Spraous. 

Size  rather  small,  oblong  oval,  slightly  conic.  Skin  jellow, 
flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  sprightly,  sub-acid.    October. 

Stxxl^b  Swsxt. 

Origin,  Berlin,  Ck>nn. ;  productive,  keeps  well,  but  not 
always  fair. 

Fruit  medium,  globular,  angular,  yellowish,  slight  blush.  Flesh 
white,  compact,  juicy,  with  a  peculiar  saccharine  flavour.  De* 
cember  to  Marcn. 

Stboat.    Floy.  Ken. 
Strsat    Tfump. 

An  apple  formerly  in  high  esteem  amonff  the  descendants  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  on  the  North  River.    Kot  profitable. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  regularly  fonned,  roundish 
oblong,  and  twering  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow- 
ish green.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  with  an  excellent^  rich, 
brisk  flavour.    In  eating  from  September  to  December. 

SuBPBisK.    Thomp. 

A  small,  round,  whitish  yellow  apple,  of  little  or  no  value,  but 
idmired  by  some  for  its  singularity — the  flesh  being  stained  with 
«d.    November  to  January. 

SoMiaa  GoLDXN  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  nice  little  Endish  dessert  apple,  but  inferior  to  many  of  our 
own.  Friiit  smal^  ovate,  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  shining 
bright  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow, 
firm,  crisp,  and  rich.    August 

SWBKT  ANn  SO01U 

Fruit  large,  oblate,  ribbed,  the  ribs  being  green,  and  the  inter- 
vening hollows  light  yellow ;  the  ribs  bearing  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  acid,  the  intervening  hollows  beine  almost  flavour- 
less, but  sweetish  ;  this  portion  not  having  its  juice  well  elabo- 
rated.   December,  February. 
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Tablk  GasxNiNO. 

Origin,  Cornish,  Maine.  Promises  to  be  v&aable,  as  a  very 
late  keeper.    Me<^am  size,  pleasant  flavour. 

Tift's  Swxxt. 

Oriffii),  New  England. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate.  Skin  gre^  netted  with  russet,  some- 
times with  a  dull  brown  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  rich.  A  regular  but  not  profuse  bearer.  September, 
October.    Requires  high  culture. 

TrruB  Pippin. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong  conic.  Skin  light  yellow.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  not  high  flavoured.    November,  December. 

Turn  off  Lanb. 

Winter  Strawberry. 

Origin,  Salem,  New  Jersey.  Medium  or  below  oblate, 
yellow,  striped  with  red;  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.  Prized  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  origin  as  a  late  keeper. 

TtJRKET  Greening. 

From  Connecticut  Fruit  fair  and  very  productive,  large, 
oUate,  slightly  conic  Skin  green,  with  a  dull  blush  and  many 
light  dots.  Flesh  greenish,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  not  rich. 
January,  February. 

Watson's  Dumpling. 

A  large  English  kitchen  apple,  nearly  round,  yellowish  green, 
faintly  striped  with  dull  red.  Flesh  juicy,  pleasant,  sub-acid. 
October  to  January. 

Wetherill's  White  Sweet. 

From  New  Jersey.    Tree  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  yellow.    Flesh  white,  sweet.    September. 

White  Sweet. 

Origin,  Maine.    Tree  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  white,  witn  a  slight 
crimson  cheek.  Flesh  white,  compact,  juicy,  very  sweet,  excel- 
lent for  culinary  uses  and  stock  feeding.     September,  October. 
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White  Abtrachan.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Pyrus  Astracanica.    De  Gandoil$j    ) 

Transparent  de  Moscovie,  [of  (he  lYench  gardens, 

Glaco  de  Z^lande,  ) 

A  nearly  white,  semi-tTansparent,  Russian  apple. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly 
white,  with  a  few  faint  streaks  of  red  on  one  side,  and  covered 
with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  tmnsparenti 
tender,  and  of  delicate  flavour,  but  rather  dry.    First  of  August 

WiNO   SWBST. 

Medium  size,  oblate,  angular,  colour  light  red,  striped  and 

Splashed  with  dark  red.    Flesh  wbite,  tender,  sweet  and  pleasant 
ctober.    Great  bearer. 

WiNtSR  QuEBN.    Coze. 

Winter  Queening.     Thomp. 

Fruit  medium,  conical.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun, 
dotted  with  yellow ;  of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade. 
Flesh  yellowish,  of  a  mild  and  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour. 
The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.    November  to  February. 

WoBMSLST  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Knight's  CkKllm. 

An  English  fruit,  middle-fiized,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  to- 
wards the  eye.  Skin  pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next 
the  sun.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  firm,  with  a  sharp,  sub-acid  juice* 
September. 

CLASS  IV. 

dDEB   APPLES. 

Coopbe's  Bussetino.    Coxe. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  sorts  fiul.  It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
cider  of  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  partially  covered 
with  russet  Stalk  slender,  and  very  long.  Flesh  dry,  rich  and 
sweet  The  fruit  is  fit  for  cider  in  November,  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many.for  cooking.  Tree 
smill,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

10* 
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Campfield.    Coxe. 
Newark  Sweeting.        Sweet  ICaiden's  Blnah. 

Another  capital  New  Jersey  cider  apple,  ranking  next  to  the 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  large  tree,  witib  straight,  spreading 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive.  Fine  for  baking  and  stock  feed- 
ing. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin 
smooth,  washed  and  striped  with  rod,  over  a  greenish-yellow 

Sound.    Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  firm,  rich  and  sweet    April, 
ay. 

Gilpin.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Caithoofle.        Small  Romanitei 
Bomaoite  of  the  West 

A  handsome  cider  fruit,  from  Virginia,  which  is  also  a  veiy 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  very  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  handsome,  richly  streaked  with  deep  red  and  yellow.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  basin* 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich,  becoming  tender  and  sprightly 
in  the  spring. 

Harrison.    Coxe. 

New  Jersey  is  the  most  celebrated  cider  making  district  in 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  originated  in  Essex  County,  of 
that  State,  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit.  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  laige  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  ronndish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  roughish,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  tough,  but  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour, producing  a  high  coloured  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  falls  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  keeps  welL  The  best  cider  of  this 
variety,  is  worth  firom  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  Now  YorL 

Hswx'b  Yiroinia  Crab.    Coxe. 

The  Virginia  Crab  makes  a  very  high  flavoured  dry  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soundness  a  lonsr  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
digiouB  bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  though  of  small 
size. 

Fniit  quite  small,,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.    Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  speoka,  and  obscurely 
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streaked  with  greenifih-yellow.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Plesb 
fibrous,  with  an  acid,  rongh,  and  astringent  flavour,  and  when 
ground,  runs  clear  and  limpid  from  the  press,  and  ferments  very 
slowly.  The  Virginia  Crab  is  often  mixed  with  rich  pulpy  ap- 
ples, to  which  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  quality. 

The  RoAH2*s  Whits  Crab  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  same  size,  with  a  yellow  skin.  It  makes  a  rich, 
strong,  bright  liquor,  and  keeps  throughout  the  smnmer,  in  a 
well-bung^  cask,  perfectly  sweet 

Haglox  Grab.    Lind. 

This  is  a  celebrated  old  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
this  country.  Lindley  says,  when  planted  on  a  dry  soil,  with  a 
calcareous  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  excellent  cider.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  its  juice  is  1081. 

**  Fruit  small,  iU-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye  flat  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  rnssetrgrey, 
and  having  a  few  red  specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  side.  Eye 
fiat,  with  a  spreading  calyx.    Stalk  short" 

RxD  Strbae.    Coxe. 

A  capital  English  cider  apple,  which  thrives  admirably  in 
this  country,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  strong  liquor.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  basin«  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short  Skin  richly 
str^ed  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Flesh 
yellow,  rich,  firm,  and  dry. 

Stybs.    Thomp. 
Forest  Styra    LintL       Stjie.     Com. 

/The  Slnrre  is  a  fiunous  old  English  cider  fruit,  and  Lindley 
remarks  tnat  Styre  cider  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qiepstow,  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 

fVuit  middle  size,  round,  pale  yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek* 
Stalk  short  Flesh  firm,  of  high  fiavour,  and  makes  a  high- 
coloured  liquor.  The  tree  thrives  well  here,  and  forms  a  very 
upright,  broom-like  head.    October  to  January. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  several  of  the  table  apples 
already  described  are  esteemed  for  cider,  as  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
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Wine  Apple,  Winesap,  &c^  and  some  of  the  hiffh-flavoured  Eng 
lish  varieties  in  the  preceding  pages  are  veiy  nighlj  valued  for 
cider  in  Britain — the  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Downton, 
&c.  The  Fox  Whelp  is  a  very  celebrated  apple  of  this  class, 
nsed  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  nearly  all  the  choice  cider 
of  Herefordshire,  which  is  not  yet  introduced  here,  to  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  rich,  heavy 
juice  of  the  8]>ecific  gravity  1078,  The  Siberian  Bitter 
Sweet  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Enight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  tiie  Siberian  Grab,  small,  roundish  ovate,  yel- 
low ;  an  immense  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  ^g- 
land|  for  mixing  with  other  cider  apples,  to  impart  richness. 


CLASS  V. 

APPLES   FOR   ORNAMENT   OR  PRESSRYING. 

SiBERL^N  Grab.  Arb.  Brit, 
Malus  baocata.    lAnd.        Fyms  baooata.    Arb.  JBriL 

The  common  Siberian  Grab  is  a  beautiful  little  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distance, 
resembles  large  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
States  contains  a  tree  of  this. variety.  It  forms  a  vigorous,  neat 
tree,  of  rather  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produced  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  lai^e  crop  of 
fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Very  regu- 
larly formed,  and  rather  flat  Skin  smooth,  of  a  livelv  scarlet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off, 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
slender.  Oalyx  small,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Large  Red  Siberl^n  Grab. 

Pyrus  Pruifolia.    Arb.  Brit 

This  variety  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  round- 
ish-ovate, witn  a  large  and  prominent  calyx,  and  a  pale  red  and 
yellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  rather  coarser  foliage 
than  the  common  varie^,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.   September  and  October. 

Yellow  Siberian  Grab. 
Amber  Crab. 
This  scarcely  differs  from  the  common  Siberian  Crab|  exceifi 
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in  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  of  a  fine  amber  or  golden 
yellow.  Both  this  and  the  red  are  beautiful  ornaments  to  the 
fruit  garden  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  equally  esteemed 
for  preserves  and  jellies.     September. 

Quite  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab  in  this  country,  mostly  of  larger  size — some  by  Mr. 
Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompson^  of  Catskill, 
scarcely  deserving  of  special  notice  here. 

Double  Flowerinq  Chinese  Crab. 

Pjrrus  Spectabilis.    Arb.  Brit 
Malufl  Spectabilis.    Ni  Duh, 
Double  flowering  Apple. 

This  very  beautiful  crab  tree  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruit,  of  no  value,  is  highly  admired  for  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  are  large,  tipped  with  deep  red  in  the  bud,  but 
when  open,  are  of  a  psJe  rose  colour,  semi-double,  large,  and 
produced  in  fine  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental, 
small  tree,  growing  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height 

Double  White  Siberian  Crab. 

Saccaiafruciaflore  pleno  clBml 

Fruit  three  fourths  of  an  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
broad,  roundish,  irregular,  swollen  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  third 
of  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  at  the  surface,  eye  large,  even 
with  the  surface,  closed.  Colour  red  carmine  on  the  sunny  side, 
^reen  on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  white  bloom,  flowers 
large  double  white,  very  ornamental.     (Leroy  in  Hort.) 

CuRRAirr  Crab. 

Pomme  GroseiUe, 

The  fruits  of  this  kind  of  apple  are  of  the  size  of  currants,  and 
are  borne  like  them  in  clusters ;  they  are  round,  a  little  compress- 
ed towards  the  ends.  Stem  about  half  an  inch  long.  Colour  red, 
slightly  striped  with  deep  red ;  it  is  ornamental  in  ite  fiowers  as 
well  as  its  fruits.    (Leroy  in  Hort) 

Purple  Siberian  Crab. 
BaccaiafniiCtapwrpwrea  or  roMo. 

Fruit  about  one  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  oblate. 
Stem  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  large 
cavity.  Colour  beautiful  reddish  purple  on  the  sunny  side,  cover- 
ed with  a  bloom,  the  shaded  side  loss  brilliant,  and  the  whole 
surface  speckled  with  some  grey  dots.  Flesh,  like  all  the  crabs, 
coarse  and  harsh.    (Leroy  in  Hort) 
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Stpjpxd  Siberian  Crab. 

Fruit  one  and  a  third  of  an  inch  high,  and  one  and  a  hall 
broad,  ronadish.  Stem  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  large 
cavity.  Colour  rose  yellowish,  red  striped  all  over,  carmine  on 
the  sunny  side,  more  yellow  towards  the  stem,  covered  with  a 
fine  white  bloom ;  this  is  an  extremely  ornamental  tree.  (Leroy 
in  Hort) 

Sdeci  Idst  of  Apples,  ripening  in  succession,  to  suit  the  Middle 
and  Southern  portions  of  the  Eastern  States. 


Karlj  Harvest 

Bed  AstrachaiL 

Early  Strawbeny. 

Summer  Rose. 

William's  Favourite. 

Primate. 

American  Summer  Peannain. 

Garden  BoyaL 

Jefferis. 

Porter. 

Jersey  Sweet 

Large  Yellow  Bough. 

Gravenstein. 

Maiden's  Blush. 

Autumn  Sweet  Boogfa. 

Fall  Pippin. 

Mother. 

Smokehouse. 

Bamba 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh. 


Yandevere  of  N.  T. 

JonathaiL 

Melon. 

Yellow  Bellflower. 

Domine. 

American  Grolden  ] 

CogsweU. 

Peck's  Pleasant 

"Wagoner. 

Rh(^e  Island  Greening. 

King  of  Tompkins  Co. 

Swaar. 

Baldwin. 

Lady  Apple. 

Ladies' Sweet 

Bed  Canada. 

Kewtown  Pippin. 

Boston  Busset 

Northern  Spy. 

Wine  Sap. 


Selection  of  Apples  for  the  North. 


Bed  Astrachan. 

Eariy  Sweet  Bough. 

Sops  of  Wine  or  Bellas  Early. 

Golden  Sweet 

William's  Favourite. 

Porter. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburc^ 

Keswick  Codlin. 

Hawthomden. 

Gravenstein. 

Mother. 

Tohnan  Sweet 

Fameuse. 


Pomme  Gris. 
Canada  Belnette. 
Yellow  Bellflower. 
Golden  Ball 
St  Lawrence. 
Jewett's  fine  Bed. 
Bhode  Island  Greening. 
Baldwin. 

Winthrop  Greening. 
Danvere  Winter  Sweet 
Bibstone  Pippin. 
Boxbury  Busset 


Selection  of  Apples  for  the  Western  States. 
The  following  list  was  made  up  from  the  eontribntionfl  of 
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twenty  different  cnltivators  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  eastern  Iowa. 


Early  Harvest 

Carolina  Red  June. 

Red  Aatracban. 

Large  Sweet  Bough. 

American  Summer  Pearmiun. 

Sweet  June. 

Summer  Queen. 

Maiden's  Blush. 

Keswick  Codlin. 

Fall  Wine. 

Ramba 

Belmont 

Fall  Pippin. 

Fameuse. 

Jonathan. 

Tolman  Sweet 

Borne  Beautj. 


Bomine. 

Swaor. 

Westfield  Seek-no-further. 

Ortley  or  White  Bellflower. 

BroadweU. 

YaikdeTere  of  N.  T^  or  Newtown 

Spitzenburgh. 
Yellow  Beliaower. 
White  Pippin. 
American  Gkilden  Russet 
Herefordshire  Pearmain. 
White  Winter  Pearmam. 
Wine  Sap. 
Rawle^s  Janet 
Red  Canada 
WaiowTwig: 


Newtown  Pippin  does  not  generally  succeed  at  the  West^  yet  in  soms 
localitiea  they  are  very  fine.  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Baldwin  gene- 
rally &il  in  many  sections^  while  in  others  they  are  excellent 

A  Selection  of  Apples  for  the  South  and  South-^uHiH, 


Early  Harvest 

Carolina  June. 

Red  Astrachan. 

GravensteuL 

American  Sununer  Pearmain. 

Julian. 

Kangum. 

Fall  Pippin. 

Maiden's  Bhish. 

Summer  Rose. 

Porter. 

Ramba 

Large  Early  Bough. 

Fall  Queen  or  Ladies'  Favourite. 

Oconee  Greening. 

Equinetely. 


Nickigack. 

Maverack's  Sweet 

Batchelor  or  King. 

Bufl: 

Shockley. 

Ben  Davis. 

Hall. 

Mela  Carle. 

Horse. 

Bonum. 

Large  Striped  Pearmain. 

Rawle's  Janet 

Disharoon. 

Meigs. 

Culksaga. 

Camack's  Sweet 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THX   ALMOND. 


Amygdalus  cornnrnntB^  Dec.    SoaacecBf  of  botanists. 

Amandier,  of  the  French  ;    Maiuklbawn,  German ;    Mandorh,  Itahaa ; 

MTnendrOf  Spanish. 

Tbb  Almond  tree,  which  ia  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
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and  the  moantains  of  Asia,  has  long  been  coltivated^  and  if 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  fertile  hind 
of  Canaan.  It  so  strongly  resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experiments  made  in 
raising  the  almond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  and  the  peach  are 
originally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  luscious 
peach  is  the  eflfect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the.  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  skin,  while 
the  peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larger ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  season,  bdbre 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Uses.  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
confectionery,  cookery,  and  perfumery.  It  is  rais^  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and.  confectionery,  and  in  medicine ;  it  furnishes  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
fVom  both  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  France  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which  in  a  very  dry  climate  or  chalky 
soil,  it  is  found,  renders  the  latter  more  healwy  and  fruitful  than 
its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard-shelled  variety  (Douce  d  coq%u 
dure^)  is  preferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Cultivation,  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  peach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considered 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propagated  by  budding  it  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bitter  almond  seedlings.  It  is  rather 
more  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  the 
buds  of  the  sweet  almond  are  rather  slender  and  small,  the  plum 
stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  thrifty  seedlings  not  more  than 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  bud  is 
inserted. 

The  Oommon  Almond,  the  Hard-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  and 
the  Bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soft-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies'  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelphia ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation ; 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
feivourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.     EspeciaUy 
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in  tilie  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be  likelj  to  sue* 
oeed  admirably. 

CoMMOK  Almond.    Thomp.  lind* 

A.  c  dtdda    Dec 

Amandier  A  Petit  Fruity  )  q  j^, 

oomnmn,      J 
Amande  oommune. 
Common  Sweet 

This  is  the  common  Sweet  Almond  of  France  and  the  sonth 
of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  productive  sorts 
here.  Nuts  hard,  smooth,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
compressed  and  pointed,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  inferior  to 
the  following.  Flowers  expand  before  the  leaves.  Ripens  last 
6f  September. 

Thb  Long  Hard-Shbll  Almond. 

Amandier  A  gros  fruit     0.  Jkth, 
-— — dur.    Kois, 

A  variety  with  handsome  large,  pale  rose  oolonred  flowers, 
opening  before  the  leaves,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  other  varieties.  The  stone  is  about  as  large  as  the  soft- 
shell  variety,  but  the  kernel  is  larger  and  plumper.  This  is  a 
good  hardy  sort,  and  it  is  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom. 
&pen8  about  the  last  of  September. 

Soft-Shsll  Swsjet  Almond.    Lind. 

Boox  &  ooque  tendre.  )  7*^^^ 
Sultan  k  coque  temU-e.  f  ^^*^P' 
Amandier  A  coque  lendre.     0.  Duh. 

des  Dames.    Ni  Jhth,  P&iL 

Amandier  des  Dames,  )  vv.*//* 
Ou  Amande  Princease.  \  ^^^^ 
Ladies'  Thin  Shell. 

The  Soft-Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  al- 
monds. It  is  the  very  variety  common  in  the  shops  of  the  con- 
fectioners, with  a  sheU  so  thin  as  to  be  easilv  crushed  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the 
dessert  It  ripens  early  in  the  season,  and  is  also  highly  es- 
teemed in  a  young  or  fresh  state,  being  served  on  the  table  for 
this  purpose  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  blossoms 
of  this  variety  expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinged  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several 
varieties  are  made  of  this  in  France,  but  they  are  (as  quoted 
above)  all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inches  long,  oval,  compressed.    The  nut  is  more 
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than  an  in€h  lone,  oval,  pointed,  one-cided,  with  a  light  coloured, 
porous,  very  tender  shell    The  kernel  sweet  and  rich. 

On  the  plum  stock,  in  a  favourable  aspect,  this  almond  sac- 
ceeda,  with  a  little  care,  in  the  middle  States. 


Sultana  Swsst  Almond.    lind. 

Amande  Sultaae.  0,  Duh,  Noia. 

Amaadier  Sultane.        SultazL    Thomp.* 

A  tender  shelled  almond  of  excellent  Quality,  with  smaller 
fruit  and  narrower  kernel  than  the  Soft^nell  Almond,  but  of 
equally  excellent  flavour,  and  which  is  preferred  by  many.  It 
19  thought,  by  Poiteau,  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the  Soft- 
Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

PzsTACHLi  SwxKT  Almond.    Liud. 

Amande  Pistache.     0,  DuK  Koii. 
Amandier  Pistache. 

A  variety  of  almond  with  a  very  small  pointed'  fruit,  about 
the  sise  and  shape  of  that  of  a  Pistachia,  enclosing  a  kernel  of 
a  delicate  sweet  flavour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  soft  as  the 
Soft-Shell  Almond.  This  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  this  country, 
but  is  worth  further  trial  at  the  South. 

Peach  Almond. 

Peoher,  ) 

Peach  Almond,  ) - 
Amaadier-Pecher.    K,  Duh,  Nna,  FtdL 

A  rather  indifferent  variety,  nearly  sweet,  but  often  slightly 
bitter.  It  is  a  true  cross  between  the  peach  and  the  almond, 
apd  in  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  stone  strongly  resembles  the 
peach ;  the  fruit  is  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  in- 
different peach.  The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  far  north 
as  this. 

Bitter  Almond.    Thomp.  lind. 

The  Bitter  Almond  haa  large  pale  blossoms,  differing  little 
from  the  common  almond,  except  m  the  kernel,  which  is  bitter. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  witn  a  hard,  and  the  other  with  a 
brittle  shell  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens  in 
September.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green  than 
those  of  most  of  the  sweet  frxdted  varieties. 

*  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  nomendatiire  of  Almonda^  aa 
he  (or  his  printer)  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  French  terms;  Amande 
Boltane  of  all  the  French  fitithors  dioold  be  translated  Sultana,  not  Sultan.  j 
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OBVAinvTAL  VARnsTiBs.  The  Dwarf  Double  Flowering 
Almond,  {Amygdaliupumila,  Lin.  Prunu9  situnns,  of  some,)  is 
a  beantifii],  well-known,  low  ghnib,  extremely  ornamental  in 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  Bmall  pink  bloeaoms, 
verv  doable. 

'ihe  Large  Double  Flowering  Almond  (A.  a  grand  JUur^  i\r. 
Duh.)  (A.  communis  pleno^  is  a  beantiftu  F^nch  variety,  with 
large,  nearly  white  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter,  it  also 
beuB  a  good,  small,  hardHihell  Almond. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TBS  APRIOOT. 


Armmiaca  vtdgariB,  Dea    Boaacea^  of  botanists. 

Abrieoiier^  of  the  French;  ApnkomiiHMitfn,  Gennan;  AJbearooof^t  Italian; 

AOHxrieoqutf  Spaoisb. 

Tbb  Apricot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone  fruit  trees, 
easily  known  by  its  glossy  heart-shaped  foliage,  large  white 
blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned,  golden  or  ruddy  fruit  In  the 
fruit  garden  it  is  a  highly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  as 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  we  42^  of  ktitude 
in  this  country. 

The  native  countries  of  this  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia.  It  is  lately  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Grosier  the  mountains  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
ffrowtb  of  apricots.  The  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
European  countries  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  original 
Arabic  term  Berkoche. 

Uass.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in- 
feriour  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries, 
and  before  pluois,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies  or  pastries,  it  is 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liquor 
is  made  from  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
Bome  parts  of  Germany,  the  free  bearing  sorts — ^Uie  Turkey, 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

CuLTiyATiON.  This  tree  is  almost  always  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  found 
more  hardy  and  durable  than  4ipon  its  own  root. — Many  Ame- 
rican nurserymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
10  produced,  are  of  a  vety  inferiouir  quality — short  lived,  more 
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liable  to  diseases,  and  the  frait  of  a  second  rate  flavour.  Bud- 
ded on  the  plum  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  frequently  falls  off  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum-weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  s£n  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  courae  must  be  pursued  as  is  directed  for  the 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  productive 
here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  &vourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers^  and, 
in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  and  yielding  most  abundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  pruning  and  training.  As  the  apricot,  how- 
ever, expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  full  morning  sun. 

D18BASE8.  When  budded  on  the  Plam,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  Ions  time  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
^hortening-in  system  of  pruning  recommended  for  the  peach. 

Albsroieb.    Thomp.  N.  Duh.  Nois. 

Albeiige.     0,  Duh.  Botk  Jard, 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in  the  interiour  of  France, 

where  it  is  constantly  reproduced  with  but  little  variation  from 

the  seed — Alherge  being  the  name  of  the  apricot  in  some  of  the 

Erovinces.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  bears  well,  but  is  neither  so 
irge  nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  small, 
and  often  have  little  wing-like  ears  at  the  base.  The  Albeigiers 
are  much  used  for  stocks  in  France. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  yellow.  Flesh  reddish,  firm,  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  compressed  ;  kernel  bitter.  Es- 
teemed for  preserving.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  finest  of  which  are 
the  AlhergUr  de  Tours,  and  A,  de  MontgameU  Kipe  middle  of 
August 

Breda.    Thomp.  Land.  P.  Mag. 

De  HoUande^  1 

Amande  Aveline,  . 

Pereique,  ♦         Vwmp. 

Haaaelnussmandel. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Apricot,  said  to  be  originally  from 
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Africa,  which  bean  well  with  common  cnltare,  and  deseires  a 
place  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoured  dessert 
sort,  but  it  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves.  The  blossom 
buds  are  tinged  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked* 
Skin  orange,  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  rich,  high  flavoured  and  rather  juicy — separating  freely 
from  the  stone.  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  name  Amande  Aveline.    First  of  August 

Blaok.    Thomp.  Fors. 

Amygdalus  daBycarpa.    J)ec.        Purple  Apricot    IML 
Angoumois  7     0.  JhJu  t  Noir. 

Violet  Da  Ftape. 

This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dark 
round  Plum,  that  at  a  little  distance  it  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  one.  (It  was  indeed  called  Prunus  dasycarpa  by  the  old 
botanists.)  It  is  pretty  good,  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sought  after  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rough,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  and  small,  oval  foliage. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Sldn  pale 
red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  covered 
with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow  near 
the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  plea- 
aant,  slight  astringent  flavour.    Kernel  sweet     August 

Brubbsls.    Thomp.  Lind.  Miller. 

The  Brussels  Apricot  is  not  a  fine  fruit  in  this  country,  but  it 
18  a  good  bearer  m  light  soils.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
oval,  and  flattened  on  its  side.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  little  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  rather 
firm,  with  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  Kernel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August.    The  Brussels  of  some  collections  is  the  Breda. 

BURLINOTON. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  Woolman,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Tree 
vigorous.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oblong,  somewhat  compressed 
at  the  sides  with  a  distinct  suture.  Sinn  golden  yellow,  with 
numerous  red  spots  and  a  ruddy  tint  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun*  flesh  yellowish,  sweet  and  fine.  Middle  of  July  to  the 
first  of  August     (W.  D.  Brinckle  in  Pom.) 

Early  QoLDSW. 
Dubois'  £u1y  Golden. 
Raised  by  Chas.  Dubois,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.    Tlree  vigor- 
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0U8,  witk  long,  rather  slender  branches.  Fruit  smail,  roundish 
oval,  with  the  suture  well  marked,  and  extends  half-way  round 
Skin  smooth,  pale  orange.  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  iuicy  and 
sweet,  with  a  very  good  flavour — separates  from  we  stone. 
Middle  of  July. 

Hbmskirkb,    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  laige  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  finest  quality. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  from  which  it  is  knovrn  by 
its  stone  not  being  perforated  like  that  variety.  It  also  ripens 
a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  lar^e,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  sides.  Skin  orange,  with  a  r^  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park, with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
small,  and  kernel  bitter.    End  of  July. 

Lafatxttb. 

Origin,  City  of  New  York.  Tree  remarkably  vigorous.  Fruit 
very  large,  oval.  Skin  light  yellow,  marbled  with  red  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  high  flavoured  and  excellent  Ripens  in  August 
(W.  R.  Prince's.) 

Largs  Early.    Thomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 


GfosPreoooe^ 
De  St  Jean, 
De  St.  Jean  Bouge^ 
6ro8  d'Alezandrie^ 
GroFnihe, 


acio            Pt«oooe  d'Esperm, 
'Th(mip,  d'HoDgrie. 


A  fine,  large,  early  variety  from  France,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  sorts. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  compressed.  Suture 
deep.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  imade,  fine  bright 
orange  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  uie  sun.  Flesh  separating 
readily  from  the  stone,  orange-coloured,  rich  and  juicy.  ISemd 
bitter.     Middle  of  July. 


MooRPARK.    Thomp.  Lind. 


Anson's, 

Bomnore's  Breds^ 
Budlow's  Moorpark, 
Hunt's  Moorparli^ 


Oldaker's  Kooipari^  1 

oc  io     Walton  Moorpark^  \     ae,i9 

Thon^.  Temple*s^  fThon^ 

De  Setkcy,  J 


This  fine  variety  is  the  most  TOPular  and  widely  disseminated 
in  this  country,  except  the  Rea  Masculine.  It  has  its  name 
from  Moorpark,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  England, 
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where  it  was  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  and  tety  years 
ago.  It  IB  only  a  moderate  bearer  here,  and  especially  requires  the 
shoriening-in  mode  of  pruning  as  reconmiended  for  the  peach. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  dia- 
meter each  way,  on  a  standard  tree ;  rather  larger  on  one  side 
of  the  suture  than  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  oran^  or  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  marked  with  numerous 
dark  specks  and  dots.  Flesh  <)uite  firm,  briffht  orange,  parting 
free  m>m  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rida  and  luscious  fla- 
vour. Stone  peculiarly  perforated  along  the  back,  where  a  pin 
may  be  pushed  through,  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kernel  bitter.    Ripe  early  in  August 

MuBCH-MuBCH.    Thomp.  Nois. 
D'Alezsndria 

This  delicious  little  Apricot  takes  its  name  firom  the  city  of 
Musch  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  also  com- 
mon about  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  E^ypt  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  in  such  abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  a  sheltered 
position. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
round.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  trantparent  pwp^  tender,  melting, 
and  very  sweet    Kernel  sweet 

Orakqs.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Bflrij  Orange.  Persian. 

Boyiil  Orange.       -    Boyal  PerBian. 
^  fioyalOeorgei 

An  Apricot  of  only  tolerable  quality  f>r  the  dessert,  but  it  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  for  preserving ;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  even  bisfore  the  fr^it  b^ns  to  acquire  colour. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  well  marked  suture, 
deeply  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  orange,  mode- 
rately juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  house,)  not  separating  entirely  from  the  flesh.  Stone  small, 
roundish.    Eemel  sweet    Middle  of  July. 

Pbaoh.    Thomp.  Fors.  LindL 

Anson's  LnperiaL        Boyal  Peach. 
Pdche.  AbricotPtebe.    KDulLfkfiL 

De  Kancy.     0,  Duh,    Da  Luxembourg. 
Ptehe  Groflse.  Wurtemburg. 

PfirAcbe. 

The  Peach  Apricot,  originally  from  Piedmont,  has  long  been 
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consideMd  the  finest  varietj ;  and  it  u  with  ns  the  lai^geat  and 
most  exoellent  sort  cultivated — ^being  often  as  large  as  a  Peach, 
of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  very 
strondy  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eye  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  larger  and  finer,  and  a  fejr  days  ear- 
lier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, roundish,  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 
but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saffron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  hidi  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park, and  with  a  bitter  kernel. 

Roman.    Thomp.  lind. 

Abrioot  OommmL  0,  Ikth.         Germlne. 
Groese  (^ermine.  TranspareDt 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri- 
cot trees,  and  produces  good  crops  every  year  in  cold  or  imfar 
vourable  situations,  where  none  of  the  other  sorts,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  though  inferiour  in  nayour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  fix>st  without  injuiy. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow ;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side.  Flesh  dull  yel- 
low, soft,  rather  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  obl^g,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.    Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

There  is  a  Blotched  LBAysn  Romak,  {commun  d  fetUlUs 
panachiSy  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  forcing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf— but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  blotcned  leaved  Turkey,  cultiyated  Kere. 

RoTAL.    Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 

A  fine  large  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Royal  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  is  nearly  aa  large  as  the  Moor- 
park, but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  and  with- 
out the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort  It  is  quite  aa  high  fla- 
voured, and  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Fruit  roundish,  laige,  oval,  slightl;^  compressed.  Skin  duD 
yellow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
vinous  flavour.     Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July. 
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Red  Masculine.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Earlj Maacoline.  Apricot Precooe,  )  q  ^j. 

Brown  Maaculin&        .         Apricot  hAtif  Musqu^e.  J     *  "^^ 
Abriootier.  Abricotier  hatiC  K.  Duk. 

^  Fiiihe  Muacateher. 

A  small  early  sort,  hardy,  very  prodactive,  of  tolerable  fla- 
rour,  but  not  rich,  growth  upright^  slender. 

Fruit  small  and  nearly  roand,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  spotted  with  dark  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musky, 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowers 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sorts.  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  12th  of  July. 

RiNOOLD. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Coinmack,  Athens,  Ga. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  oblong,  suture  slight.  Skin 
light  orange,  darker  in  the  sun,  where  it  is  beautifully  dotted 
with  carmine.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  excellent  Ripens 
just  after  the  orange,  haniy  and  productive.     (Wm.  N.  White, 


lUSt  { 

MS.) 


Shipley's.    Thomp. 
Blenheim.        Shipley^s  Large. 


A  very  good  early  variety,  of  small  or  medium  size,  of  vigor 
ons  but  rawer  slender  growtL 

Fruit  medium,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  tole 
rably  ricK  flesL  Stone  roundish,  impervious,  vrith  a  bitter  ker 
nel.    Ripens  here  about  the  25th  of  July. 

Texas. 

Ori^nated  with  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  Athens,  Qa.' 
Fruit  small,  round,  colour  dark  maroon,  darker  in  the  sun. 
Suture  slight,  a  mere  line.    Flesh  juicy  and  pleasant,  except  at 
the  stone,  where  it  is  astringent    Adheres  to  tibe  stone.    (W. 
N.  White,  MS.) 

Turkey.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

Large  Torkej.        De  Nancy,  (of  some,) 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  fine  old  variety,  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  be- 
ing the  Roman.  It  is  ^uite  a  late  sort,  ripening  after  the  Moor- 
park,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel. 

11 
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Fruit  of  middle  size,  nearly  round,  not  compressed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  as  that  of  an  almond,  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  this  sort  from  the  Roma^  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  or  Gold  Blotched,  (Abricot 
macule,)  is  a  sub-variety,  very  well  known  here,  resembling  the 
common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in  the  centre 
of  each  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot.  It  is  a  thrifty  tree  and 
bears  delicious  fruit  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the  Turkey,  as 
the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges  it,  but  is  a 
globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

White  Masculine.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

White  Apricot  Karly  White  Masculine. 

Abrioot  Blanc.  0.  DyK  Nois.        Blanc,  )    ac  to 

Abriootier  Blanc.    Ni  DvK  White  Algiers  ?  )  TJuomp 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  describea, 
except  in  colour.     It  is  four  or  five  days  later. 

Fruit  small  and  roundish.  Skin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
HtUe  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  a  little  to  the  stone,  and  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
juice.     Kernel  bitter. 

The  Alsace,  St.  Ambrosia,  Kaisha,  Tardive  d'Orleans  and 
'Viard  are  new  forei^  varieties  of  reputed  excellence,  but  we 
have  not  seen  the  fruit. 

Curious  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Briancon  Apricot, 
{A,  hrigantiojca^  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  species,  so  much  resem- 
bling a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many 
authors  (Prune  de  Brianfon,  Poit),  is  a  small  irr^ular  tree  or 
shrub,  ten  or  twelve  £^t  high,  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
great  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum-like  fruit  in 
clusters,  which  are  scarcely  eatabl<^ ;  bat  in  Franoe  and  Pied- 
mont the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  ^  huile  de  marmotte,** 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oil 

The  Double  flowering  Apricot  is  a  pretty  omaTiental  tree, 
yet  rare  with  ns. 

Selection  of  Apricots  for  a  small  garden.  Large  Early,  Breda« 
Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  cold  or  northern  climate.  IMl  Masculine^ 
Roman,  Breda. 
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•         CHAPTER  XI. 

THX  BXRBXRRT. 

Baff>eri8  vuigcais.*    L.  BerbenxceoB^  of  botanists. 

Eptne-vinette,  of  the  French ;  Berberibenj  German ;  BerberOt  Italian ; 

Barberis^  Spanish. 

Thb  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  prickly  shrub,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  which  ctowb  wild  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  m  many  parts  of  New  England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  are  ci  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  fruit  is  botne  in  dusters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  fidlacious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and  in 
England,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  in  any  quantity,  to  grain 
fields,  causes  the  rust 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable  pre- 
serve and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing  some 
dishes.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  made  in  Rouen  a  celebrated 
sweetmeat,  confiture  cPepine-viMite.  The  inner  bark  is  used  in 
France  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton  a  brit^ht  yellow. 

GuLTUBB.  The  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  rich 
light  soil  gives  the  largest  fruit  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  barberry  is  desired 
it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem — as  the  suckers  which 
it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  bairen,  or  make  the 
fruit  small. 

COMMOV  KXD. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  numerous  clusters  of 
bright,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  in  rich  soil.  There  are  also  varieties  of 
this  in  Europe  with  pale  yellow,  whit^^nd  purple  fruit,  which 
are  not  yet  introduced  into  this  country,  and  which  scarcely  differ 
in  any  other  respect  than  the  colour.  Finally,  there  is  a  so- 
called  9weet  variety  of  the  common  Berberry  from  Austria 
(B,  V.  dulci»\  but  it  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the  common. 

*  Or  B.  Canadensis — ^they  are  scarcely  distinct— ours  has  rather  the 
most  fleshy  berry. 
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Stonxlesb. 


B.  ▼.  AspeniuL  Seedless. 

Tinetier  sans  nojeao. 

The  fruit  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  our  common  bar- 
berry, is  without  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be%  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
seeds ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhamel  that,  in  order  to 
<  guard  against  this,  the  sort  must  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  toe  common  sort.  It  ia 
considered  the  best  for  preserving. 

Black  Swext  Maoxllan.    Loudon. 

Berberis  dulds.    i>.  Don, 
B.  rotandifolia. 

A  new  eveigreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  South 
America.  It  itf  very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy.  Loudon,  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  says  it  bears  round  black  berries,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  used  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describes  it 
as  large  and  excellent. 

Nbpal. 

Berberis  aristata. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  culti- 
vated it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  ffiven  no  fruit  It  is 
said  to  yield  "  purple  fruit,  covered  with  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  like  them  at 
the  dessert" 

The  Mahokias,  or  Holly  leaved  BerherrieSy  from  Oregon,  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  prickly  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  of  no 
value. 


(iUAPTER  XIL 


THX    OHXRRT. 


Ovrtumt  aylvestrit.Kad  O,  vulparU,  Arb.  Brit    JiotaeM,  of  botanvta. 

OtrineTf  of  the  French ;  Kirtehenbawn^  German ;  OSru^o,  Italian;  OereMOt 

Spanish. 

TiiK  cherry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  with  smooth,  light 
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coloured  bark,  and  generally  of  rapid  growth.  The  varieties  of 
the  black  and  heart-ehaped  cherries  are  always  vigorous,  and 
form  fine  large  spreading  heads,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
but  those  of  the  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  spring  the  cherry  tree  is  profusely 
covered  ^with  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
summer  than  upon  any  other  tree,  these  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  acid  fruit  hanging  upon  long 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smooth  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  originally  from  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, Lucullus,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontos,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Cerastis,  a  town 
m  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C.  According  to  IMiny,  the 
Romans,  100  years  after  tliis,  had  eisht  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  brought  to  tnis 
country  very  early  after  its  settlement,  both  from  England  and 
Holland. 

Usxs.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
18  everywhere  highly  esteemed.  Th('.  early  season  at  which  it 
ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy  and  richness,  render  it  always 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fieshy  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  luscious,  others  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  various 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentish  or  Early  Riclimond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Mazzard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kirackwcuser  is  made  by  distilling 
the  liquor  of  the  common  black  mazzard  or  gean,  (in  which  the 
stones  are  ground  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  pulp,) 
and  the  delicious  Ratafia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is  also  made  from 
this  fruit.  Maraschino,  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  mazzard,  with  which,  in  fer- 
menting, honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  are 
mixed. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arabic, 
and  there  are  some  marvellous  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties. The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  durable,  and  is 
therefore  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  is 
afibrded  by  our  conunon  wild  or  Virginia  cherry,  which  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  maliogany,  taking  a  fine  polish. 

The  larger  growing  sorts  of  black  cherry  are  the  finest  of  all 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  chosen  by 
fiirmers,  who  are  always  desirous  of  combming  the  useful  and 
the  ornamental.  Indeed,  the  cherry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth,  its  fine  shade,  and  beautiful  blossoms,  is  ex- 
ceedindy  well  suited  for  a  roadside  tree  in  agricultural  districts. 
We  wish  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of  this  and 
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other  fine  growing  fniit  trees  in  oar  conntiy  neighbourfaoods,  as 
is  the  beautiful  custom  in  Germany,  affording  ornament  and  a 
grateful  sliade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller,  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  the  following 
acconnt  of  the  cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we  gladly  lay 
before  our  readers. 

**  On  the  continent)  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  roadside  tree ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes 
for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  lengtli ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  we  travelled  for  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees^  from  Strasbnrg 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not 
only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedes- 
trian may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring 
the  trees;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries,  when  npe,  is 
gathered  by  the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it 
grows ;  and  when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any 
particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is  a  wisp  of 
straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as 
vines  by  the  roadsides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are 
protected  by  sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous 
white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent 
in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to 
these  appropriating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  hicrhly  gra- 
tifying in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the 
princes  of  the  different  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be 
planted.  It  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if  land  treatment  did 
not  produce  a  corresponding  return." 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cherry  is  the  uni- 
versal maxim,  and  although  it  is  so  hardy  a  tree  that  it  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  yet  a  good,  sand^,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  ^vourite  place.  It  will  indeed  grow  m  much  thin- 
ner and  dryer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trees^  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  deep  and  mellow  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desirable. 
When  it  is  forced  to  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  soon  decays,  and  is  very  short-lived.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth 
in  our  over-rich  western  soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to 
bear  little  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  soon  per- 
ish. It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
posures without  injury.      In  deep  warm  valley Sy  liable  to  spring 
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trofttB,  it  18,  however,  well  to  plant  it  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  in 
order  to  retard  it  in  the  spring. 

Propagation.  The  finer  sorts  are  nearly  always  propagated 
by  bndding  on  seedlings  of  the  common  black  mazzard,  which 
is  a  very  common  kind,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  very  healthy,  free  growing  stocks.  To  raise  these  stocks, 
the  cherries  shoMd  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  three  days  together,  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  freed  from  the  pulp  by  washing  them  in  water.  They 
should  then  be  planted  immediately  in  drills  in  the  seed  plot, 
covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  in 
the  following  spring,  and  in  good  soil  will  be  fit  for  planting  out 
in  the  nnrsery  rows  in  the  autumn  or  following  spring  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Many  per- 
sons preserve  their  cherry  stones  in  sand,  either  in  the  cellar  or 
in  the  open  air  until  spring,  but  we  have  found  this  a  more  pre- 
carious mode ;  the  cherry  being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
seeds  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-four  hours 
too  long,  or  afber  it  has  commenced  sprouting. 

After  planting  in  the  nurseiy  rows,  the  seedlings  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  bud£ng  in  the  month  of  August  foUowmg  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  stocks  overpowered  by  vigorous  ones 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  they  are  planted,  placing 
those  of  the  same  size  in  rows  together.  Nearly  ^1  the  cher- 
ries are  grown  with  us  as  standaroL  The  English  nurserymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  a%  high  as  they  wish  them 
to  form  heads,  but  we  always  prefer  to  bud  them  on  quite  young 
stocks,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  as  they  then  shoot  up 
clean,  straight,  smooth  stems,  showing  no  clumsy  joint  when 
the  bud  and  the  stock  are  united.  In  good  soils,  the  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  first  season 
after  the  stock  is  headed  back. 

When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  Marello  seedlings  are 
used  as  stocks ;  or  when  very  dwarf  trees  are  wished  the  Per- 
fumed Cherry,  (Cerasus  Mah&leb,)  is  employed ;  but  as  stan- 
dards are  almost  universally  preferred,  these  are  seldom  seen 
here.  Dwarfs  in  the  nursery  must  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoots  near  the  ground. 

CuLTivATiow.  The  cherry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  be  said 
to  require  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  middle  states,  further 
than  oceasionally  supplpng  old  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep  up  their  vigour,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  branch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  soft  soap  should  it  become  hard  and 
bark  bound.  Pruning  the  cherry  very  little  needs,  and  as  it  is 
always  likely  to  produce  gum  (and  this  decay),  it  should  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  required.  It  should  then  be  done 
in  midsummer^  as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not 
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more  or  less  exuded.  The  cherry  is  not  a  very  long-lired  tn$e, 
but  in  fiftvourable  soil  the  finest  varieties  generally  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  apart  for  the  strong,  and 
eighteen  feet  for  the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  distance 
for  this  tree. 

Trainxno  the  Chsrbt  is  very  little  practised  in  the  United 
States.  The  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  usually  trained 
in  the  horizontal  manner,  explained  in  page  40.  When  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  filled,  as  there  directed,  with  lateral 
branches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  offi  twice  every  season — in 
the  month  of  May  and  July — all  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  these  fruit  spurs  will  advance  in  length,  but  by  cut- 
ting them  out  whenever  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches,  new 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  iJ^e  tree  will  continue  to  keep  its 
proper  shape  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  Morello  cherries, 
being  weaker  growir^  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  &n  manner, 
{pa^t  38.) 

Qathering  the  Fruit.  This  tender  and  juicy  fruit  is  best 
when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  should  always  be 
picked  with  the  stalks  attached.  For  the  dessert^  the  flavour  of 
many  sorts  in  our  climate  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  placing 
the  fruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  previous,  in  an  ice-house  or  refri- 
gerator, and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Varieties.  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  waa 
written,  the  number  of  varieties  has  greatly  increased,  so  that 
no  distinct  line  can  now  be  drawn  separating  many  of  the  Heart 
cherries  ^tender  and  half  tender)  from  the  firm  fleshed  or  Bigar- 
reau vaneties,  each  class  insensibly  approaching  and  inter- 
mingling with  the  other.  We  have,  therefore,  made  but  one 
class  of  these,  whose  main  characteristic  is  the  large  vigorous 
growth  of  the  trees.  The  Duke  and  Morello  cherries,  also 
wanting  a  natural  division,  we  make  to  constitute  another  class, 
and  in  these  two  have  comprised  all  the  cherries,  each  class 
being  subdivided  into  three  sections,  according  to  quality  of 
fruit. 

CLASS  L 

SECTION  I. 

Comprises  those  of  best  quality  and  that  ripen  in  saccessioiL 

Belle  d'Orlbans. 
A  new  foreign  variety,  ripening  just  after  the  Early  Purple 
Guigne.    Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  spreading  habit^  productive, 


and  a  valuable  a<ldition  to  the  early  kinds. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.     Colour 
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whitish  yellow,  half  covered  with  pale  red     Fle&h  teBder,  very 
^oicj,  sweet)  and  excellent.     Ripens  early  in  June. 

BioARRBAU.    Thomp.  Lind 

Graffion. 

Yellow  Spanish,  {pfmMi  American  Gardens^ 

White  fiigarreau,  {of  Manning  and  Kenriek) 

Amber,  or  Imperiid.     OcKce. 

Turkey  Bigarreau  7 

Biganreau  Royal, 

Italian  Hearty 

Bigarreau  Gros? 

West's  White  Heart,  \  ae.  to 

Bigarreau  Tardifl  f  Thorny. 

Groote  Princess, 

Hollandische  Grosse, 

Prinzessin  Kirsche. 

Cerise  Ambr^e.    K  Buh. 

This  noble  frnit  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  lareest^  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  dierries.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the 
year  1800,  by  the  late  William 
Frince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been 
very  extensively  disseminated  under 
the  names  of  Yellow  Spanish,  Graf- 
fion, and  Bigarreau.  The  tree  is 
short  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making 
strong  lateral  shoots,  and  forming  a  large  and  handsome  head 
with  spreading  branches. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regu- 
larly formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bordered 
with  minute  carmine  dots  and  deepening  into  bright  red  finely 
marbled  on  the  snnny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  and  delicious  navour  if  allowed  fully  to 
ripen.    In  perfection  the  last  of  June. 

Thomp. 


acio 
*T?uymp. 


Bigarreau,  Napoleon. 
Bigarreau  Lauermann, 
Lniermann^s  Kirsche, 
Lauermann's  Grosse  Ejrsche, 
Iiauermann*8  Herz  Kirsche, 
Holland  Bigarreau  ? 

The  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  firm 
fleshed  cherries — large,  well  flavoured,  handsome,  and  produc- 
tive. It  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland  by  the 
kte  Andrew  Parmentier  of  Brooklyn. 

Fniit  of  the  largest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped,  a  little 
11* 
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inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the 
shade,  richly  clotted  and  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm  (almost  too 
much  so),  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Stalk  very  stout, 
short,  and  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  after  the 
Bigarreau,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.    The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  Bigarreau. 

Holland  Bigarreau  is  so  much  like  the  above  that  we  think 
it  identical.     Kequires  further  trial  to  decide  correctly. 


Black  Tartarian.     Thomp.  Lind.  P. 
Mag. 

Tartarian. 

Fraser's  Black  Tartarian,         )  ji>^ 
Ronald's  Lar^e  Black  Heart  p^* 
Black  Circassian.     Hooker. 
Superb  Circassian, 
Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart, 
Ronald's  HefUt, 
Fraser's  Black  Heart, 
Fraser's  Black, 
Fraser's  Tartarische, 
Schwarze  Herz  Kirachd. 
Black  Russian,  of  the  BngUsh^  'but 
not  0/ American  gardens. 


ac  to 


This  superb  fruit  has  already  become 
a  general  fiivourite  in  all  our  gardens ; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
ries. It  is  a  Russian  and  West  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1 796,  and  brought  thence  to  this  country 
about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  remark- 
able for4ts  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  large 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  hei^. 
The  firuit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  few  days  after  the  Mayduke.  Blnek  IMairian. 

.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped, 
(sometimes  rather  obtuse,)  irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface. 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purolish  black.     Flesh  purplish,  thick,  (the 
stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender,  and  jmcy.     Flesh  very 
rich  and  delicious. 

Ooe's  Transparent. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  remarkably  round  and  r^nlar  in  form. 
Skin  thin,  wax-like,  of  a  very  delicate  pale  amber,  nearly  covered 
with  pale  cornelian  red  in  the  sun,  and  marked  with  delicate 
pale  spots  or  blotches,  which  give  it  a  unique  appearance.   Stalk 
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aet  in  a  deep  depression  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  verj  tender^ 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  delicate  but  sweet  and  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  jnst  before  Black  Tartarian^  ^wth  vigorous  and  hardy, 
with  a  round  and  somewhat  spreadmg  head.  Originated  with 
Curtis  Ck>e  of  Middletown,  Conn.  A  productive  and  valuable 
addition  to  tiie  amateur's  collectiou,  but  rather  too  tender  for 
carriage  to  market 

Dblicatb.     Elliott 

Tree  thrifty,  rather  spreading  habit,  productive,  and  its  beauti- 
ful appearance  and  delicate  flavour  will  make  it  a  favourite  foi* 
£unilj  nse.    Raised  by  Pro£  Eirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  roundish,  slighUy  depressed 
Stem  medium  length,  in  a  rather  broad,  deep  cavity.  Colour  fine 
amber  yellow  in  me  shade,  with  a  rich  bright  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweety  with  a  delicate  rich  flavour. 
Ripens  the  last  of  June. 

Dowkbb's  Latb. 

Downer.    Meul 
Downer's  late  Bed. 

This  valuable  late  cherry  was  raised 
by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an  ardent  cul* 
tivator,  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  regular  and  gri^at  bearer,  ripens 
about  a  week  after  the  eherry  season, 
and  hangs  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
tree.  It  is  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and 
'  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rouifflish,  heart- 
shaped,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  very 
smooth,  of  a  soft  but  lively  red,  mottied 
with  a  little  amber  in  the  shade.  Stalk 
inserted  with  a  very  slight  depression. 
Fruit  borne  thickly,  in  clusters.  Flesh 
tender,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  lus- 
cious flavour.  Ripens  from  the  4th  to 
the  10th  of  July. 

Eably  Pukplb  Guioke. 

Early  Purple  Griotte.        German  Mayduke. 

Origin  unknown.  An  exceedingly  early  variety,  ripening  the 
last  of  May  in  &vourable  seasons.  Tree  hardy,  free  grower, 
spreading;  somewhat  pendant,  and  the  leaves  have  longer 
petioles  than  most  other  sorts;  agood  bearer,  and  indispensable 
among  the  early  varieties. 
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Fruit  medium  size,  roundish,  heart-shaped.  Stem  long,  in- 
serted in  a  rather  shallow  cavity ;  suture  indistinct,  skin  smooth, 
dark  red,  becoming  purple  at  maturity.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour. 

Has  proved  hardy  at  the  West,  and  well  adapted  to  their 
climate. 

Elton.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

BlOARRBAU,  GOULBUB  DB   OhAIB. 

Fleeh-coloured  Bigaireau. 

Gros  Bigarreau,  Oouleur  de  Chair,  >  v^i^giu 

Gros  Bigaireau  Blanc.  J  -wowwie. 

Bigarreau  k  Gros  Fniit  Blanc. 

Lwge  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  of  Mainmng, 

Bigaireau  de  Rocmont 

Ooeor  de  Pigeon. 

Belle  de  Bocmont? 

The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806, 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Societjr,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  cherries  m  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
render  it  universally  esteemed.  It  is  a 
cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bigar- 
reau or  Graffion  with  the  White  Heart 
for  its  male  parent.  The  trees  grow  very 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  co- 
lour of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit  larffe,  rather  pointed,  heart 
shaped.  Skm  thin,  shining,  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  next 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  and  streaked 
with  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender. 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  becom- 
ing nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
large  cherry  known.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  May- 
duke.  EUoiL 
GovBRNOR  Wood.    Elliott 

Raised  by  Professor  Eirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  best  of  all  his  seedlings.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
eveiy  good  collection.  Tree  vigorous,  forming  a  round  regular 
head,  very  productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish, heart-shaped.  Skin  light  yellow, shaded 
and  marbled  with  bright  red.     Suture  half  round.     Stem  ac 
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mdi  and  a  half  long,  in  a  broad  cavity.  Flesh  nearly  tender 
juicy,  sweety  rich  and  delicious.  Ripe  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

Great  Bigarrbau? 
Large  Red  Prool  ? 

The  true  name  of  this  splendid  cherry  is  not  yet  fully  known. 
Wm.  R.  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Flushing  says  it  is  ihe  same  as  he  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  Large  Red  Prool,  and  from  specimens 
received  from  him,  they  appear  identical,  and  may  prove  so. 
Tree  very  vigorous,  with  a  rather  leaning  habit  while  young, 
but  forms  a  beautifbl  head  when  more  advanced.  Foliage  very 
large  and  long,  a  most  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong  heart-shaped,  high  shouldered,  sur- 
fiice  smooth.  Skin  a  b^utiful  deep  red,  becoming  nearly  black 
at  maturity.  Flesh  purplii^,  half  tender,  sweet,  nch  and  excel- 
lent.    Ripe  about  the  tune  of  Black  Tartarian,  or  just  after. 

RociEPORT.     Elliott. 
Bockport  Bigarreaa 

Raised  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous, 
healthy,  upright,  forming  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head ;  a  good 
bearer  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  obtuse  heartrshaped.  Colour,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  beautiful  bright  red,  shaded  with  pale  amber. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  nch,  with  an  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  early  in  June,  or  just  before  Mayduke. 


CLASS  L 

BSCTION   II. 

Comprises  those  of  "very  good**  quality,  some  of  which,  on 
further  trial,  may  prove  '*  best,^'  and  some  for  the  third  section. 

American  Heart. 
American  Heart     2Wtp. 

Its  origin  is  uncertain.  The  tree  is  quite  luxuriant,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches.    Productive. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  heart-shaped,  often  nearly  four-sided,  and 
irr^ular  in  its  ouuine— borne  in  clusters.  Skin,  at  first,  pale, 
not  Decoming  covered  with  light  red  or  pink,  mixed  with  very 
little  amber.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  smaU 
and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough ;  juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry 
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seasons,  sweet  and  excellent,  but  rather  wanting  in  sweetnett  ia 
cool  or  wet  seasons.     Ripens  early  in  Jane. 

Ambsr  Gean.    Thomp. 

Gean  Amber. 

It  is  exceedingly  productive,  ripens  late,  and  hangs  till  the 
middle  of  July.  Fruit  small,  oval  or  obtuse  heart-shape.  Skin 
very  thin,  colour  pale  yellow,  partially  overspread  with  a  very 
faint  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  very  slightly  inserted  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  melting,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

American  Amber. 

Bloodgood^s  Amber.        Bloodgood's  Honey. 
Bloodgood's  New  Honey. 

Raised  by  the  late  Daniel  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  Long  la- 
land.  Al  vigorous  tree,  productive.  Fruit  of  m^ium  size, 
roundish  heart-shaped,  slightly  indented  p.t  the  apex.  Skin  thin, 
smooth,  light  amber,  delicjitely  mottled  and  overspread  with 
bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sprightly,  though  not 
high  flavoured  juice.     Ripe  about  the  25th  of  June. 

Anne. 

A  very  productive  early  variety.  Received  from  A.  V.  Bed- 
ford, Paris,  Kentucky.  Fruit  medium  to'  small,  bright  red,  ten- 
der, juicy,  very  sweet  and  excellent,  a  good  amateur^s  fruit,  growth 
moderate.    Ripe  with  Early  White  Heart,  or  soon  after. 

Baumann^s  Mat. 

Bigarreau  de  UaL    Ken.        Wilder's  Bigarreaa  de  UaL 
Bigarreau  de  HaL    IJumip  f 

Of  foreign  origin.  A  very  productive,  early  variety,  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  of  good  quality,  but  not  equal  to  E.  P.  Guigne. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart-shaped,  and  rather  angular  in 
outline.  Skin  deep  rich  red,  becoming  rather  dark  when  fiilly 
ripe.  Stalk  an  incn  and  three-fourths  long,  pretty  stout  at  either 
end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow  and  rather  irregular  cavity.  Flesh 
purplish,  tender,  juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  tolerably  sweet  and 
good.    Ripens  here  the  20th  of  May. 

Blaok  Hawk.    Elliott 

This  variety  not  having  yet  fruited  here,  we  give  Mr.  Elliott's 
description.  The  tree  is  of  healthy,  vigorous,  q>reading  habit, 
with  much  of  the  general  character  of  Yellow  Spanish.  As  a 
table  fruit,  its  high  flavour  will  always  commend  it;  while  as  a 
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market  fruit,  its  size  and  productive  habit  of  tree  place  it  among 
the  very  best. 

Fruit  large,  heartrshape,  often  obtuse,  Bides  compressed,  sur- 
&ce  uneven,  colour  dark  purplish  black,  glossy.  Flesh  dark 
purple,  half  tender,  almost  firm,  iuicy,  richf  sweety  fine  flavour. 
Season,  from  20th  June  to  Ist  July. 

Black  Mazzard.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Hasurd, 

ConuDon  English, 

Wild  English  Gheny, 

Black  Honej, 

Bristol  Cherry. 

Census  avium.    Dec  ' 

Wild  Black  Fruited,^ 

Small  Wild  Black,     \of  English 

Wliixley  Black,         [    gardens. 

Meny  Cherry.  J 

Merisier  k  petit  fruit.     0.  Duh, 

l£erisier  a  petit  fruit  noir. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  being  common  in  the 
forests  of  France  and  some  parts  of  England ;  and  it  has  now 
become  naturalized,  and  grows  spontaneously  throughout  most 
portions  of  the  settled  states.  It  is  the  original  species  from 
which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other 
sweet  cherries  have  sprung.  It  is  small, 
and  of  little  value  for  eating,  retaining, 
imleas  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness ;  but 
it  ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  July,  so  that  it  then  be- 
comes somewhat  acceptable. 

Fniit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart- 
shaped,  flattened  a  little  on  both  sides. 
Stalk  long  and  very  slender,  inserted  in  a 
small  depression.  Skin  thin,  and  when 
fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh  soft  and  melt- 
ing, purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat 
bitter  juice. 

The  Whitb  Mazzard,  of  Mr.  Manning, 
is  a  seedling  raised  by  that  pomologist, 
which  dififers  little  except  in  its  colour. 

Black  Eagle.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  very  excellent  English  variety, 
raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Downton  Castle,  m  1806,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May- 
duke.  It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of  July  or  a  few  days  latei 
than  the  Black  Tartarian. 
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Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  borne  in  pairs  and  threes ; 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Stalk 
of  medium  length,  and  rather  slender.  Flesh  deep  purple, 
tender,  with  a  rich,  high  flavoured  juice,  superior  to  the  Black 
Heart     Branches  strong,  with  large  leaves.    Moderate  bearer. 

Black  Bigarreau  of  Sayot.    Een. 
^New  Large  Black  Bigarreau.     Km.        Bigarreau  Koir  de  SavoL 

An  Italian  variety,  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive ;  young  wood  quite  dark. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  heart-shaped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  the  sur&ce,  not  very  glossy,  quite 
black  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  tiiree-fourths  long,  rather 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  purple,  quite  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundant  juice.  Stone  rather 
large.    Ripe  middle  of  July. 

Walsh  Cherry  is  similar  to  the  above,  and  may  prove  l^e 
same. 

Black  Heart.    Thomp.  Mill.  Lind. 

Early  Black. 

Ansell's  Fine  Black. 

Spanish  Black  Heart 

Black  Russian,  {of  AfMirican  gcurdena,) 

Black  Caroon,  {mroncfmAy^  of  wmt) 

G^uinier  k  fhiit  noir.     0  JML 

Gruigne  grosse  noir. 

Grosse  Schwarze  Hertz  Kirsche. 

The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety,  is  better  known  than  almost 
any  other  cherry  in  this  country,  and  its  great  fniitfnlness  and 
good  flavour,  together  with  the  hardiness  and  the  large  size  to 
which  the  tree  grows,  render  it  every  where  esteemed. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  heart-shaped,  a  little  irregular.  Skin 
glossy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep  black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh, 
before  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  but  finally  becoming  tender  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  Kipens  the  last  of  June,  about 
ten  days  after  the  Mayduke. 

Bigarreau  d'Esperen.  • 

One  of  M.  Esperen's  seedlings.  Fruited  here  the  past  season. 
Tree  vigorous,  rather  spreading;  fruit  large,  roundish  heart- 
shaped*  Skin  yellowish  white,  mottled  and  shaded  with  pale  red. 
Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Flc«h 
rather  firm,  juicy,  and  good  flavour.  Ripe  middle  of  July. 
Some  have  pronounced  this  the  Holland  Bigarreau,  but  it  has 
not  fruited  enough  to  decide  correctly. 
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BioARREAU,  Wbitb.    Piiiice's  Pom.  Man. 

White  Ox  Heart,  (of  the  middle  siatea.)  Ox  Heart     Ctoe. 

White  BigarreaiL     Tfurnip.  Harrison  Heart? 

Large  White  Bigarreau.  Turkey  Bigarreau. 
Biganreaablano? 

The  White  Bigarreau,  vhich  is  more  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Bigarreau  or  Graffion  in 
hardiness,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  very  poor  bearer 
while  the  tree  is  young,  though  it  bears  fine  crops  when  it  has 
arrived  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth.  The  fruit 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Bigarreau,  but  it  is  not  so  obtiue 
heart4haped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  its  outline.  But  the  trees 
may  be  readily  distinguished  even  when  very  small,  as  the 
Bigarreau  has  broad  flat  foliage,  while  the  White  Bigarreau  has 
jnarrow  waved  leaves.    Growth  upright 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart^aped,  with  a  lather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  pretty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yel- 
lowish white  at  first,  but  becoming  quite  overspread  with  mar- 
bling of  red.  Flesh  firm,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  that  of 
the  Biearreau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  and  more  lus- 
cious than  the  latter  cherry.  It  is  very  liable  to  crack  after 
rain.     Middle  and  last  of  June. 

BioARitKAU  Grob  Goiurbt.    Thomp.  Poitoau. 

Large  Heart^haped  Bigarreau.        Bigarreau  Groe  Monstreux. 
6ro8  Gceuret    Bon  Jard, 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  is  a  French 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  fruit  gardens  of  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heartrshaped,  with  a  suture  line  fre- 
quently raised,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel- 
lowish red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  large.  Flesh  firm, 
purplish,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  a  sweet  flavour  when  fully 
matured.    Ripe  flrst  week  in  July. 

Bowter's  ]^rlt  Hxart. 

Medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  amber,  mottled,  and 
shaded  with  red.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  vinous 
flavour.  Distinct  from  Early  White  Heart  Ripens  immediately 
after. 
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BiOARRSAu  Tardif  db  Hiloesheim.    Thomp.  Sickler. 

Bigarreau  marbr6  de  Hildosheim.    Diet  cTAgri. 
Bigarreau  Blanc  Tardif  de  Hildeaheim. 
Hildesheimer  ganz  Sp&te  Enorpel  Kb^sche. 
Hildesheimer  Sp&te  Herz  Kirsciie. 
Sp&te  HUdesbeixncr  Manxror  Kirscha 
Hildeaheim  Bigarreau.    Prince. 

The  Hildesheim  Bigarreau  is  a  German  variety,  which  ripens 
here  in  August,  and  according  to  Thompson,  is  the  latest  sweet 
cherry  known ;  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  this  country. 

Brant.    Elliot 

Fruit  large,  rounded,  angular,  heartrshape,  sides  slightly  com- 
pressed, colour  reddish  black.  Flesh  dark  purplish  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.     Season  early  or  middle  of  June. 

Origin,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous,  with  large  foliage 
and  spreading,  of  rather  round,  regular  form. 

Brandywine. 

New.  Originated  with  John  R.  Brinckle,  near  Wilmington^ 
Delaware.     A  very  free,  vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  broad  heart-shaped.  Skin  brilliant 
crimson,  beautifully  mottled.  Fruit,  tender,  very  juicy,  saccha- 
rine, and  with  just  enough  sub-acid  flavour  to  fmpart  sprighUi- 
ness,     "  Very  good."     Maturity  last  of  June.    (Ad.  Int  Kept) 

Burr's  Seedling. 
Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  whitish  yellow  shaded  with  light 
red,  and  sometimes  mottled.    Flesh  nearly  tender,  with  a  sweet, 
rich,  excellent  flavour.     Ripe  the  last  of  June.     Origin,  Per- 
rinton,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

Buttner's  Black  Heart. 
Prom  Germany.     Fruit  large,  hearinshaped,  almost  black. 
Flesh  purplish,  firm,  juicy,  not  very  rich.    Promises  well.    Ripe 
middle  of  July.    A  vigorous  grower. 

Carmine  Stripe. 

Raised  by  Prof.  EirtJand.  Tree  vigorous,  healthy,  spreading. 
Very  productive.  Fruit  above  medmm,  heart-shaped;  suture 
half  round,  followed  by  a  line  of  carmine.  Colour  amber  yel- 
low, shaded  and  mottled  with  bright,  lively  carmine.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly  and  agreeable.  Pit  small.  Stalk 
varies.     Season,  last  of  June.     (Elliott.) 
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Carolins. 


Fruit  above  medium,  round,  oblong,  one  side  compressed 
sHg]it]j.  Colour  pale  amber,  mottled  with  clear  light  red,  and 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes  rich  red.  Flesh  very 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicate.  Season  last  of  June.  Origin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     (Elliott) 

Cbampaone. 

Haised  by  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree  of 
moderate  growth  and  forms  a  round  head. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Colour  lively 
brick  red,  inclining  to  pink,  a  little  paler  on  the  shaded  side. 
Stalk  of  moderate  length  and  size,  inserted  in  a  rather  flat, 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  amber  coloured,  of  a  lively  rich 
flavour,  a  mingline  of  sugar  and  acid,  something  between  Down- 
er's late  and  a  Diie  cherry,  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  uniformly 
and  hangs  some  time  on  the  tree.     Season  last  of  June. 

Clevxland.      Elliott. 
Cleveland  Bigsrreau. 

Raised  by  Profeeaor  Kirtland,  a  thrifty  strong  grower,  pro- 
ductive, and  a  fine  fruit. 

Fniit  lai^  round  heart  shape.  Suture  pretty  broad,  nearly 
half  round.  Colour  bright  clear  red  on  yellowish  ground. 
Flesh  fine,  juicy,  rich,  sweety  and  fine  flavour,  ripe  a  few  days 
before  Black  Tartarian. 

Cokxbtooa. 

Ori^n,  Conestoga,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark  purple.  Stem  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  an  open  cavity.  Flesh  purplish,  firm ;  flavour 
sugary  and  very  pleasant     (Ad.  Int  Rept) 

Davenport. 
Davenpott*B  Early.    NewMaydokn. 

Origin,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  distinct 
from  Black  Heart,  an  early  and  good  bearer. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Stem  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout  in  a  medium  cavity.  Colour 
dark  purplish  black.  Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant;  ripe 
about  the  time  of  Maydnke  or  just  before. 
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DowNiNo's  Red  Chuoe. 


A  very  bandaome  and  excel- 
lent seedling  cherry,  raised  by 
Cbarles  Downing,  Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

Fruit  rather  large,  r^nlarly 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a 
pretty  distinct  suture.  Sldn 
thin,  (slightly  pellucid  when  flil- 
ly  ripe,)  white,  with  a  rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,] covering  more  than  half 
the  truit.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  set  in  an  even  hollow 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, half  tender,  and  of  a 
very  delicately  sweet  and  lus- 
cious flavour.  Leaves  coarsely 
serrated,  with  dark  footstalks. 
Ripens  about  the  14th  of  June. 


Daming'tBed  Cheek. 


Doctor.    Elliott. 
The  Doctor. 
Tree  a  free  grower,  somewhat  spreading,  very  productive; 
apt  to  be  small  unless  well  cultivated. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.      Stalk  of 
medium  length,  in  a  round,  regular  cavity. 
Colour  light  yellow,  mostly  wiaded  with 
bright  red.    Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  plea- 
sant   Ripens  early  in  June. 

DowNTON.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  very  beautifol  and  excellent  lai^e 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Enight,  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Elton.  Moderately  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  large,  very  blunt  heart-shaped, 
nearly  roundish.  Stalk  one  and  a  naif 
to  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  pretty 
deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale  cream 
colour,  semi-transparent,  delicately  stained 
on  one  side  with  red,  and  marbled  with 
red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish,  without  any 
red,  tender,  adhering  slightly  to  the 
stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  flavour.  Last 
of  June.  Dwmtofk 
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Early  Prolific.    Elliott 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eirtland.  An  excellent  early,  very  prolific 
variety,  of  moderate  growth.  Fruit  medium  size,  round,  obtuse 
heart-Bhape.  Light  yellow  ground,  shaded  and  mottled  with 
bright  red.  Stalk  long.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet, 
and  very  fjrood     Ripe  about  a  week  before  Mayduke. 

Earlt  Whitk  Heart. 

Aiden's  Early  White  Heart 

White  Heart     Ck>xe,  Princess  Fdm.  Man, 

White  Heart, 

Dredge's  Barlj  White  Heart, 

White  Transparent, 

Amber  Heart  ^ 

Swedish.    Herefordshire  White. 


Thorny,  f 


An  old  variety,  although  a  good  early  fruit  It  is  not  equal 
to  Belle  de  Orleans^  Earl^  Prolific,  and  others  of  same  season. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  rather  oblong  heart-shaped — often 
a  little  one-sided.  Suture  quite  distinct.  Stalk  an  inch  and 
three-fonrths  Ion?,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  wide  shallow 
cavity.  Skin  dull  whitish  yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale 
red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  half  tender,  unless  fully  ripe,  when  it  is 
melting,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.  Tree  grows  rather 
erecti  with  a  distaff-like  nead  when  young.  First  of  June. 
Manning's  Early  White  similar  to  above. 

Elizabkth. 

Fruit  medium  to  larse,  heartrshaped.  Skin  rich  dark  red 
when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  half-tender,  juicy,  pleasantly  sweet 
Ripe  middle  to  last  of  June.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  very  pro 
lific.     Origin,  Caleb  Atwater,  Ohio.     (Elliott) 

Favourftr.    Elliott 

EllioU's  Favourite. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  small  to  medium.  Stalk 
lonff,  rather  slender,  in  a  slight  depression.  Colour  pale  yellow, 
wit£  a  light  red  cheek,  somewhat  marbled.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.    Ripe  last  of  June. 

Florxkcb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Knevett's  Late  Bigarrean. 

A  most  excellent  cherry,  originally  brought  from  Florence,  in 
Italy,  which  considerably  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripens  a 
little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 
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Fruit  large,  heart-ahaped  and  r^ularly  formed.  Skin  amber 
yellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and 
when  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  lively  red- 
Stalk  over  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and  sweet  In  perfection  from  the 
last  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

Great*  BiGARREAU  of  Mbzbl. 

Great  Bigarreau  of  Mezel     Montrooa  de  MezeL 
Bigarreau  Goubalis. 

A  new  foreign  variety  of  the  largest  size.  Productive,  and  of 
strong,  rather  crooked  growth. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  sur&ce  uneven,  dark 
rod,  or  quite  black  at  maturity.  Stem  long  and  slender,  flesh 
firm  and  juicy,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripe  last  of  June  and 
beginning  of  July. 

HOADLET. 

Raised  by  Pro£  Kirtland,  Tree  of  healthy,  vigorous  habit ; 
forming  a  round,  spreading  head.  Fruit  above  medium,  re^ar 
round  heart-shape,  light  clear  carmine  red,  mottled  and  striped 
on  pale  yellow.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  delicions. 
Season,  20th  to  bat  of  June.    (MLiott.) 

Hovsr.    Hov.  Mag. 

Not  having  fruited  this  cherry,  we  give  Mr.  Hove/s  descrip- 
tion. Tree  vigorous,  upright,  forming  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
head.    Raised  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mas& 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  shallow  suture  on 
one  side.  Skin  clear,  rich  amber  in  the  shade,  beautifully  mot- 
tled with  brilliant  red  in  the  sun,  often  nearly  covering  the  fruit 
Stem  short,  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  nearly  straight^and 
inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.  Flesh  pale  amber,  rather  firm, 
but  brisk,  rich,  and  delicious.  Ripe  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
beginning  of  August. 

Htds'b  Lats  Black. 

• 

Raised  by  T.  &  Q.  Hyde,  Newton,  Mass.  Strong  grower  and 
good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  purplish  black,  flesh  half 
firm,  juicy.  Nearly  as  good  as  Black  Eagle.  Ripe  first  week 
in  July. 

JOGOBOT. 

Fruit  brae,  very  regulac,  uniform  heart-shape^  slightly  obtosoy 
and  with  a  deep  indenture  at  apex.     Sur&ce  uneven,  ooloor  rich. 
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glossy,  dark  liver  colour,  almost  black.  Flesh  tender,  jaicy, 
with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  Season,  near  the  last  of  June.  Raised 
by  Pro£  Kirtiand.     (Elliott.) 

Ebokuk. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  dark  purplish  black,  flesh  half  ten- 
der, rather  coarse,  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Its  chief  merit,  a 
market  variety.  (Ripe  early  in  July.)  Strong,  vigorous  grower, 
fonmng  a  large  tree.     (Elliott) 

Kbnnioott. 

Rai^isd  by  Pro!  Eirtland.  Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  spreading, 
very  productive.  Fruit  large,  oval  heart-shape,  compressed; 
aatnre  shallow,  half  round,  colour  amber  yellow,  mottled  and 
mach  overspread  with  rich,  bright,  clear,  glossy  red.  Flesh  firm, 
jaicy,  rich,  and  sweet  Season,  8th  to  1 0th  July.  Size  and  beauty, 
and  late  ripening,  will  make  it  valuable  where  known.     (Elliott) 

Kirtland's  Mammoth, 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Colour,  bright 
clear  yellow,  partially  overspread  and  marbled  with  rich  red* 
Fle&h  almost  tender^  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  very  fine  high  flavour* 
Season,  last  of  June.  Tree  vigorous^  moderately  productive, 
(Elliott) 

Kirtland's  Mart.    Elliott 

Raised  by  Prof.  Eirtland.    Tree,  a  strong,  upright  growei 
said  to  bo  one  of  the  best  of  his  fteedlings, 
and  desirable  either  for  the  dessert  or  mar- 1 
ket  purposes.     Not  having   fruited   sufli-  ^ 
ciently  with  us,  we  give  Mr.  Elliott's  de- 
scription. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  heart  shape,  venr 
r^ular.  Colour  %ht»  and  dark  rich  red, 
deeply  marbled  and  mottled  on  a  yellow 
ground ;  grown  fully  in  the  sun,  is  mostly 
a  rich,  dark  glossy  red.  Flesh  light  yellow, 
Quite  firm^rnch,  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  high 
navoured.  Season,  last  of  June,  and  first 
of  July. 

Enioht'b   Eaklt   Black.    Thomp.  Lind. 
P.  Mag. 

A  most  admirable  early  cheny,  resem- 
bling the  Black  Tartarian^  though  much 
more  obtuse  in  fi>nn,  but  ripening  nearly  a    Kntghft  Ssrij  Bfawk 
week  earHer 
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Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline,  obtuse  heartrehaped. 
Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  stout^  and  inserted  in  a  deep, 
open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  black.  Flesh  pniple, 
:ftee 


tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high  flavour, 
spreading.     Moderately  productive. 

Late  Bioarrbait.    Elliott 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  deep  yellow,  shaded 
on  the  sunny  side  with  bright  red.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a 
broad  open  cavity.  Flesh  almost  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant 
flavour.  Ripe  last  of  June  and  first  of  July.  Tree  thrifty,  mo- 
derate growth,  rather  spreading.    Productive. 

Leather  Stoceino. 

Raised  by  Professor  Kirtland  Fruit  medium,  heart^wed, 
reddish  black.  Flesh  firm,  sweet  Middle  to  last  of  July. 
(Elliott) 

Logan. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  obtuse,  sometimes  regular  heartr 
shaped,  with  a  hollow  indenture  at  apex.  Colour  purplish 
black  when  ripe.  Flesh  nearly  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich 
flavour.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  June.  Originated  with  Pro£ 
Eirtland.     (Elliott) 

Madibon  Bigarrbau.    Manning. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  fair*  quality,  roundish.  Skin  yellow, 
shaded  with  red.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour. Ripe  middle  or  last  of  June.  Tree  healthy ;  moderately 
productive. 

Manning's  Late  Black. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  round- 
ish, deep  purple  or  nearly  bUck.  Flesh  purplish,  half  tender, 
very  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Tree 
vigorous. 

Manning's  Mottled. 
Mottled  Bigaxreao.    Man, 

Raised  by  Mr.  Manning.    It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

Fruit  rawer  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  flattened  .on  one 
side,  with  distinct  suture  lines.  Skin  amber  colour,  finely  mot- 
tled and  overspread  with  red,  with  a  semi-transparent,  gjoflsy 
appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh 
when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious  juice. 
Ripens  the  last  of  June. 
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Ohio  Bbautt.    Elliott. 

Tree  a  vigorotu  grower,  with  a  rather  spreadine  head,  and 
has  proved  so  far  a  productive,  valuable  kind.  Fruit  larffe,  ob- 
tme  heart-shaped.  Light  ground,  mostly  covered  with  red. 
Flesh  tender,  brisk,  juicy.    £pe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Osceola.    Elliott 

Or^inated  with  Prof.  EarUand.  Moderate  bearer  and  medium 
growth.  Fruit  above  medium,  heart-shaped.  Colour  fine  dark 
red,  approaching  to  blacL  Flesh  juicy,  tende)*,  sweet  and  ex- 
cellent   Ripe  last  of  June. 

Pisbcs'b  Latb. 

Originated  with  Amos  Pierce,  and  introduced  to  notice  by 
James  Hyde  and  Son,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  who  say  it  is  a 
fine  late  nuit  We  give  the  description  from  the  N.  E,  Farmer. 
Fruit  medium,  obtuse  heartrshaped,  dark  red  and  mottled,  light 
amber  in  the  shade.  Stalk  rather  short  and  slim.  Flesh  soft, 
tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  delicious ;  stone  small.  Ripe 
the  last  of  July. 

Growth  free,  rather  upright,  with  a  round  head. 

PONTIAO. 

Fruit  hme,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  sides  comnressed,  coloui 
dark  purplish  red,  approaching  to  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh 
half  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  Season  last  of  June. 
Originated  with  Pro£  Eirtland    (Elliott) 

POWHATTAN. 

Fruit  medium  size,  uniform,  roundish,  flattened  or  compressed 
on  sides ;  surfiu^  inn^nilar.  Colour  liver-like,  highly  polished. 
Suture  half  round.  Flesh  rich,  purplish  red,  marbled,  naif  ten- 
der, juicy,  sweet,  pleasant  but  not  high  flavour.  Season  late, 
8ihto  15th  of  July. 

For  profitable  market  purposes,  this  is  one  of  the  ver^  best, 
the  frtut  ripeninglate,  and  all  beinguniform  and  regular  m  size. 
Originated  with  Pro£  Ejrtland.    (Elliott) 

PaKsmxiTT. 

Fruit  large,  dark  red,  slightly  mottled.  Flesh  half  tender, 
juicy,  sweet    Middle  to  last  of  June.    Tree  vigorous,  spreading. 

Proudpoot. 

Raised  by  D.  Proudfoot,  Geveland,  Ohio.    Tree  vigorous. 

12 
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Fruit  large,  heartrfihaped,  dark  purplish  red.     Fleah  firm,  juicy, 
8weet    Ripe  15th  to  last  of  July.     (Elliott) 

Red  Jaokbt.    Elliott 

One  of  Prof.  Kirtland's  seedlings.  A  free  growing,  rather 
spreading,  late,  and  productive  variety. 

Fruit  large,  regular,  ohtuse  heart-shaped.  Colour  amber, 
mostly  covered  with  light  red.  Flesh  half  tender,  juicy,  good 
but  not  rich  flavour.  Stalk  lon^,  slender,  ia  a  moderate  basin 
Ripe  about  the  time  of  Downers  Red. 

Richardson.    Cole. 

Raised  by  J.  R.  Richardson,  Boston.  Fruit  large,  heart- 
shaped,  dark  red  inclining  to  black.  Flesh  deep  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet     Last  of  June. 

Roberts^  Red  Heart. 

Originated  in  the  garden  of  David  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Salom, 
Mass.  Tree  hardy,  fi-ee  grower.  Bears  abundantly,  and  hangs 
well  without  rotting. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shape.  Skin  of  a  pale, 
amber  ground,  but  nearly  overspread  with  pale  red,  mottled 
with  deeper  red.  Suture  quite  distinct  Flesh  juicy,  sweet  and 
well  flavoured.  Stalk  long,  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  depres- 
sion.   Ripe  last  of  June. 

Sparhawk's  Honbt.    Man.  Ken. 
SpaiTOwhawk^s  Honey.     Thamp. 

Raised  by  Edward  Sparhawk,  of  Brighton,  near  Boston.  A 
profuse  bearer.    Vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped — very  regular  in 
form.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  round, 
even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  pale  amber^ 
red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  juicy,  with  a 
very  sweet  flavour.     Kipe  the  last  of  June. 

Sweet  Montmorenct.    Man. 
Allen's  Sweet  Montmorency. 

Raised  by  J.  F.  Allen,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous  growth.  Habit  of  heart  cherries.  Less  subject  to  rot 
than  most  sorts.    Good  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  flattened.  Skin  pale  amber  in 
the  shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  three  fourths  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shal- 
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low,  eren  hollow.    Flesh  jellowish,  tender,  sweet  and  excellent. 
Ripens  here  middle  July. 

Tbcumsbh. 

Fmit  medium  to  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  reddish 
purple.  Flesh  dark  red,  half  tender,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavour, 
kipe  towards  the  end  of  Julj.  Tree  moderately  vigorous. 
(Elliott) 

Tradxsoant's  Black  Heart.    Thomp. 

fflkhorn,  )  rw--. 

Blkhom  of  Maryland.  J  ^'^^~*- 


Large  Black  Bigarreao.    MasL 
Tradescant'a, 
Bigarreau  Gros  Koir, 
Guig^e  Noir  Tardive, 
GroflB  Scbwarze  Knoorpel, 
Kirsche  Hit  Saftigen  Plelsch. 


oc  to 
likotnp. 


It  is  an  European  variety,  but  a  tree  growing  about  forty 
years  since  in  the  garden  of  an  inn  in  Maryland,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  who  propagated  it  under  the 
name  of  Elkhom,  by  which  it  was  there  known.  The  bark 
is  of  a  peculiarly  gray  colour,  and  the  growth  quite  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  heartHshaped,  with  a  very  irregular  or  uneven  sur- 
&ce.  Skin  deep  black,  glossy,  (before  fully  ripe,  deep  purple, 
mottled  with  black).  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a  pretty  deep 
hollow.  Flesh  very  solid  and  firm,  dark  purple,  moderately 
juicy.    Ripe  first  and  second  week  in  July. 

TaAHBPABBirr  GvioinE.    Forsyth.  Prince.  Pom.  Man. 

TraDBparent  Gtean.    Ibrsyih. 
Tran^arent 

It  is  a  valuable  and  pretty  variety  for  the  dessert,  hanging  late 
on  the  tree,  and  is  admired  by  all  amateurs. 

Fmit  small,  regalan  oval  heart-shaped.  Skin  glossy,  thin,  and 
nearly  transparent,  snowinff  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh 
beneath,  yellowish-white,  delicately  blotched  with  fine  red ;  dis- 
tinct suture  line  on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
tender  and  melting,  and  when  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled 
with  a  very  slight  portion  of  the  piquant  bitter  of  the  Mazzard 
class  of  cherries.     First  of  July. 

Triumph  of  Cumbxrland. 

Monstrous  Kay.  Brenneman^s  Early. 

Street's  May.  Cumberland's  Seedling. 

Introduced  to  notice  by  David  Miller  Junior,  of   Carlisle, 
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PemiBylvania^  and  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Camberland  Connly, 
Pa. 

A  stronff,  vigorous  grower,  and  good  bearer,  not  sufficiently 
tested.    We  copy  from  the  report  of  the  Penn.  Hort  Society. 

P'ruit  laige,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Sometimes  roundish,  com- 
pressed, deep  crimson,  almost  purple  when  fully  ripe.  Stem 
rather  long,  slender,  in  a  broad  open  cavity,  apex  slightly  de- 
pressed. Flesh  rather  solid,  red,  slightly  adherent  to  me  stone, 
quality  ^  best"    Period  of  maturity,  afaiout  the  middle  of  June. 

Cumberland  seedling  from  Ohio  may  prove  same  as  above,  bat 
tliink  it  distinct 

TOWNSSND. 

Tree  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  productive,  and  promises  weU. 
Raised  by  W.  P.  :fi)wnsend,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  high  shouldered,  compressed, 
suture  distinct,  apex  depressed.  Stem  lonff,  somewhat  slender,  set 
in  a  broad,  rather  deep  depression.  Colour  light  amber,  mot- 
tled, and  shaded  with  carmine.  Flesh  almost  tender,  juicy,  rich, 
sprightly,  refreshing  flavour,  pit  small.    Bipe  last  of  June. 

Wsndxll'b  Mottled  Bioarrsau. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  dark  red,  nearly  black  at 
maturity,  mottled.  Flesh  dark  red,  firm  and  high  flavoured. 
Kipe  about  the  time  of  Downer's  Late. 

Originated  with  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  Albany,  New  York.  Tree 
upright,  thrifty  growth. 

WxBDER^s  Early  Black  Heart. 
Werdflche  Fr&he  Schwarze.     Hen  KerBche. 

A  promising,  early  variety.  Tree  vigorous,  spreading,  mo- 
derately productive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  heartrshaped,  skin  black,  flesh  purplish, 
tender,  sweet  and  excellent  Ripens  early  in  June,  or  just  before 
Mayduke. 

CLASS  L 

SECTION     m. 

Contains  those  superseded  by  better  sorts,  a  few  of  which  are 
esteemed  by  some  growers. 

Adam'b  Crown. 

Fruit  full,  medium  in  size,  round  heart-shape.  Flesh  pale 
red  and  white,  tender  and  pleasant    Ripe  last  of  June. 
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BSLLB    AgATHX. 

This  new  cherry  figured  and  described  not  long  since  as  a  fine, 
large,  late  variety,  Mr.  Rivers  says  has  proved  a  small,  hard, 
late  frail 

BioARiusAU,  Labgs  Rxd. 

Gros  Bigarreau  Booge.    FoitemL 
Bigarreaa  4  Gros  Fruit  Bouge.    Bon,  Jard. 
Bigarreau  4  Gros  Fruit  Bouge.    Ihomp.  t 
Bdle  de  Bocmont  (of  some). 

Fmit  large,  oblong  heart-shape.  Skin  dark  red  in  the  mau 
Vlesli  firm.    Early  in  July. 

BiQABBXAu,  China.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

Chinese  Heart    Hump,  f 

Fmit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped,  li^ht  amber, 
motUed  and  shaded  with  bright  red.  Flesh  nrm,  with  a  sweet, 
pecoUar  flavour.    Ripe  last  of  June. 

Bigarreau  Black. 
Bigarreau  Koir. 

Fmit  middle  sized,  heart-shaped.  Skin  red,  but  becoming 
black.    Flesh  firm  and  rather  dry.    First  of  July. 

Buttner's  Yellow.    Thomp. 

BQttner's  Wachs-Knorpel  Kirsche. 
Biittuer's  Gelbe-Knorpel  Kirsche. 

Baised  by  Bfittner,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  few 
cherries  entirely  yellow.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin 
pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and  not  of  much 
value.     Ripe  first  week  in  July. 

Ck>R0NE.    Thomp.  Fors. 
Oouronne.    lAnd,        Herefordshire  Black. 
Ck>rouxL    Lomg.  Black  Orleaus. 

Large  Wild  Black. 

Fmit  below  middle  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  dingy 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender,  and  of  little 
value.    Middle  of  July. 

Gascoignb'b  Heart.    Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart    lAnd. 
Red  Heart,  {of  some,)   )         . 
Herefordshire  Heart,    V  ^ '*' 
Guigne  Rouge  Hative. )  ^'^^-P' 

An  old  English  variety.    Fruit  of  medium  size,  long  heart- 
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shaped,  small  drop  or  tear,  at  the  end.  Skin  dark  red.  Fleih 
reddish,  half  tender,  with  only  a  tolerable  flavour.  Ripe  the 
last  of  June.    A  bad  bearer. 

Gifford's  Sskdung. 

Small,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Light  red,  veiy  sweet  Pro- 
ductive, last  of  June. 

Gridlet. 

Apple  Cherry.    Maccaarty, 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  black.  Flesh  firm,  not  very  juicy 
nor  rich.  Ripens  last  of  June.  Productive.  Origin,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

HoNET.    Thomp. 

Large  HoDey.      Late  Honey. 

Yeltow  Honey,    lierisier  i  fruit  blana    K  Duh, 

A  small,  late,  very  sweet  fruit,  formerly  much  esteemed. 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow  and  red.  Flesh  tender,  very  sweet. 
Middle  of  July. 

Htdx'b  Red  Heart. 

Medium,  heart-shaped.  Skin  pale,  but  becoming  a  light  red 
at  maturity.  Flesh  tender,  sprightly.  Ripe  last  of  June.  Origin 
Newton,  Massachnaetts.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 

Jaunb  db  Prusse. 

Foreign ;  small,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Stalk  long  and  slen- 
der, yclTowish-white,  tender,  brisk,  vinous,  a  little  bitter  before 
fully  ripe,  which  is  soon  after  Downer's  Late. 

Ladt  Southampton's  Yellow.    Thomp. 

Lady  Southampton's  Duke,  1 

Qolden  Drop,  I    oc  to 

Yellow  or  Golden,  (  Thomp, 

Spanish  Yellow.  J 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart^aped.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh 
firm,  not  very  juicy.    Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 

LuNDiB  Geah. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  purplish  black.  Flesh  tender,  juicy.* 
July. 

Manning's  Earlt  Black  Heart. 

Fruit  medium,  similar  to  the  Black  Heart,  rather  earlier  and 
smaller  in  sise.    Ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 
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^         MXRVILLE   DE   SePTSMBRE. 

Tardfre  de  Mons. 
A  French  variety,  ripening  in  August,  yigorods  grower. 
Fruit  small,  finn,  ratiier  dry,  sweet,  but  of  little  value. 

Ox  Heart.    Thomp. 
Lion's  Heart.  Very  Large  Heart. 

Bullock^s  Heart        Ochsen  Herz  Kirache. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  red.  Flesh  red, 
half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  jmce,  of  second  quality  in  point  of 
flaTOur.    Ripens  last  of  June. 

RBMIKaTON. 

Bemington  White  Heart    Prinee, 
Bemington  Heart 

Fruit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  with  a  fiunt 
tmge  of  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somewhat 
bitter.    Middle  and  last  of  August. 

BiYSRS^B  Early  Heart. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  England. 

Medium  size,  heart«haped.  Ripening  just  after  Belie  de  Or- 
leans, very  much  inferiour. 

Riybrs'b  Earlt  Amber. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  England. 

Medium  size,  heartrshaped,  prolific,  a  sub-variety  of  old  Early 
White  Heart,  but  not  as  early. 

Tobacco  Leaved.    Thom.  Lind. 

Four  to  the  Pound. 
Gerisier  de  4  &  Livre. 
Bigarreautier  &  Feuilles  de  Tabaa 
Bigarreantier  k  Oraades  Feuillea. 
Guignier  &  JB'euilles  de  Tabac. 
Tier  auf  ein  Ffond. 

Leaves  very  large.    Fruit  small    Hard,  of  no  value. 

WnrrE  Tartarian.    Thomp. 

Fraser's  White  Tartarian,  )  ^  ^ 
Fraaer's  White  Transparent,  V  »^;il 
Amb6f  A  petit  fruit  ^  Thomp. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low. Stalk  slender.  Flesh  whitish  yellow,  half  tender  and 
very  sweet 
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CLASS  n.  V 

ssonoN  X. 

Contains  those  of  best  quality  and  generally  ^proved 

Akoh  Dukb.    Thomp.  lind.  Fota. 

Griotte  de  PortugaL     0,  Duh,  Nois.       Late  An&  Duke. 
Fortagal  Boka  Late  Duke^  {0/  mme) 

Tree  rather  more  vigorous  than  the  Maydoke,  with  longer 
diverging  branches,  which  become  slightly  pendulous  in  bearing^ 
specimens. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Suture  distinct  on  one  side. 
Skin  at  first  bright  red,  but  becoming  very  dark  when  mature. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep 
open  cavity.  Flesh  Tght  red,  melting,  juicy,  rich  sub-acid  fla- 
vour.   Ripe  the  first  and  second  week  in  July. 

Belli  MAGNcnQtri.    Man. 

Belle  et  Magnifiqae.  Ken,  Belle  de  Ohatenaj. 

Magnifique  de  Sceaoz.  Belle  de  Soeauz. 

Tree  hardy,  moderately  vigorous,  productive,  a  beautiful  and 
excellent  late  variety.  TJsefiil  for  culinaiy  purposes,  and  good 
table  firuit  when  pretty  ripe. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  lieart«hape.  Stalk  long, 
slender,  in  an  open  medium  cavity.  Skin  a  fine  bright  r^. 
Flesh  juicy,  tender,  with  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavour,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class.    Ripe  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August 

LikTB  DuxB.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.' Mag. 
Anglaise  Tardive. 

A  very  large  and  fine  Duke  cherry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke, 
and  therefore  a  verv  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of 
vigorous  growth  for  its  class. 

Fruit  large,  fiattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  figure 
than  Uie  Mayduke.  Colour,  when  rally 
ripe,  rich  dark  red;  (but  at  first  white, 
mottled  with  bright  red.)  Stalk  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh/  V 

yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  I  J 

sub-acid  fiavour,  not  quite  so  sweet  and  V  / 

rich  as  the  Mavduke.    Ripens  gradually,      >.  y 

and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the  middle  of       ^^    •  ^^^ 
July  till  the  10th  of  August.  Xoto  JhJc^  * 
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Matduke.     Mill.  Thomp.  Lind. 


Boyale  Hfttire, 

Cherry  Duke,  (ofsome,) 

Geriae  Guigne, 

Ck>ularde, 

De  Uollmide, 

D'Espagne, 

Griotte  GrosBB  Noire, 

GriotteD*Espagne(o/Mm«.) 

Griotte  Pr6MX^  (o/«ome,)  ^ 

Holman's  Duke. 


Early  Duke, 

Large  Mayduke, 

Morris  Diike, 
o/vart(m5  Morris's  Early  Duke^ 
French  Benham's  Fine  Ear.  D'ke, 
gardens.  Thompson's  Duke, 

Portugal  Duke, 

Buchaiian's  Early  Duke, 

MiUett'sLateHeartDuke.  ^  I 


ofvariota 

English 

gardens 

ac  to 

Thomp. 


This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
in  all  countries,  thriving  almost  equally  well  in  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarreaii,  are  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties  in  the  United 
States.  And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  is  fit 
for  table  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
cooking ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  richest  of  the  sub-acid  cherries.  In  tne 
gardens  here,  we  have  noticed  a  peculiar 
habit  of  this  tree  of  producing  very  fre- 
quently some  branches  which  ripen  mnch 
later  than  the  others,  thus  protracting  for 
a  long  time  the  period  in  which  its  fruit  is 
in  use.  The  Mayduke  is  remarkable  for 
its  upright,  or,  as  it  is  called,  fastigiate 
head,  especially  while  the  tree  is  young,  in 
distinction  to  other  sorts,  which  produce 
many  lateral  branches. 

Fruit  roundish  or  obtuse  heart«haped, 
gi'owing  in  clusters.  Skin  at  first  of  a  lively 
red,  but  when  fuUy  ripe  of  a  rich  dark  red. 
flesh   reddish,   tender  and  melting,  very  Mayduke, 

juicy,  and  at  maturity,  rich  and  excellent  in  flavour.  This  fruit 
is  most  frequently  picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid, 
and  before  it  attains  its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to 
colour,  about  New  York,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  last  of  May, 
and  ripens  during  the  first  half  of  June. 

Mayduke  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Medoc,  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  originated. 

Beine  Hortbnss. 


MoDstreusG  de  Bavay. 
Lemerdcr. 


Belle  de  Bavay. 
Seize  A  la  Livre. 


French  origin,  of  Duke  habit.     Tree  a  healthy  and  handsome 
grower,  productive,  and  a  very  desirable  variety. 
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Fruit  very  large,  roundish  elongated.  Skin  a  bright  lively  red, 
somewhat  marbled  and  mottled.  Suture  diBtinctTy  marked  by 
a  line  without  any  depression.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  very  slightlj 
Rub-acid  and  delicious.  Ripe  fix>m  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July. 

Vail*8  August  Dues. 

A  very  excellent  late  cherry,  of  the  Duke  class.  Originated 
with  Henry  Vail,  Esq.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  bids  fisdr  to  rival  many 
of  its  season.  Tree  very  productive,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 
Fruit  lai^e,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  regular  in  form.  Stalk  medium 
length,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  but  narrow  cavity.  Skin  rich 
bright  red  on  the  shaded  side,  and  of  a  lively  cornelian  red  in 
the  sun.  Flesh  tender,  sub-acid,  much  like  the  Mayduke  in 
flavour.  Ripe  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the  first  week  or  two 
in  August. 

CLASS  IL 

SECTION  n. 

Comprises  those  of  ^  very  good  "  quality,  some  of  which  may 
prove  "  best" 

Carnation.    Thomp.  lind. 

Wax  Cherry. 

Crown. 

Ceriae  Nouvelle  d'Angleterre, 

Ceriae  de  Portugal, 

Gf  osse  Cerise  Rouge  Ptie, 

Griottier  Rouge  P^e, 

Qriotte  de  yi]lenne& 

A  very  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 
highly  esteemed  here  for  brandying  and 
preserving. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  at  first  yellow- 
ish white,  mottled  with  red,  but  becoming 
a  lively  red  slightly  marbled.  Stalk  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout  Flesh  ten- 
der, a  little  more  firm  than  most  of  this 
division,  but  juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of 
a  sprightly  and  good  sub-acid  flavour.  The 
foliage  is  pretty  large,  and  the  wood  strong, 
but  the  tree  nas  a  spreading,  rather  low 
habit  It  is  a  moderate  but  regular  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long  while  on  the 
branches,  without  decaying.  Ripe  the 
middle  and  last  of  July. 

Fringe's  Duks  is  a  very  large  variety  of  CkumcUum. 

this  cherry,  raised  from  a  seed  of  it,  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Long 
Island.    Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders  it  of  little  vfJue. 
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Christiana  and  Mart. 

Two  varieties  raised  by  B.  B.  Eirtland,  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  and 
noted  in  the  Horticnltanst  as  resembling,  in  tree  and  froi^  Uie 
Maydnke,  and  are  probably  sub-varieties. 

Cos's  Latx  Carnahon. 
A  promising  late  variety.    Fniit  above  medium  size,  roundish ; 
suture  shallow,  with  a  line.     Colour  amber,  mostly  shaded  and 
mottled  with  bright  red.    Flesh  juic^  and  sprightly  sub-acid 
Ripe  from  the  middle  till  the  last  of  July. 

DucHxss  Dx  Palluau. 
A  new  foreign  sort,   medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
compressed,  very  dark  purple.     Stem  long  and  slender,  m  a 
large  open  cavity.    Flesh  dark  red,  tender,  juicy,  mild  acid. 
Bipe  the  middle  of  June.    Vigorous  growth  for  its  class. 

Flxmish.    Thomp. 

KontmoTOttcy  {oflAmdky) 

Kentish  {pfwm^) 

Geriae  k  Comte  Queue.    PoiL 

Montmorency  k  Oros  Fruity    ) 

6ros  Gobet,  >•  0.  DuA. 

Oobet  &  Oourte  Queu&  ) 

A  Conrte  Queue  de  Provenoe. 

English  Weichsel? 

Weiohsel  mit  gaozkurzen  stiel,  \ofihA 

Double  y  olgera.  ( Ihacih. 

This  is  a  very  odd  looking 
fruit,  being  much  flattened,  itna 
having  a  very  short  stalk. 

Fruit  rather  large,  very  much 
flattened  both  at  the  top  and 
base,  and  generally  growing  in 
pairs.  Stalk  stont^  short  Skin 
shining,  of  a  bright  lively  red. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  and 
sub-acid.  Good  for  preserving; 
but^  unless  very  ripe,  scarcely 
rich  enough  for  table  use.  Last 
of  July. 

Jeffrey's  Duks.    Thomp. 

Jefl&e/s  Royal.    LML 
JeSrefs  Rojal  Oarooo. 

Boyale  Ordinaire.    Poiteau, 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex 


FkmUL 


of  ih/t  M^rtneh, 
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and  basiiL  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  scarcely  red.  Juice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
ing very  compact^  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  ax% 
very  closely  set,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid* 
die  and  last  of  June. 

Kentish.     Thomp. 

Virginian  Maj,^     >  of  American 
Early  Richmond.  )     gwrdcM. 

Common  Rea,         '\ 

Kentish  Bed.         J 
Montmorency,    0.  Dvh. 
Montmorency  k  long^e  queue^ 
Oommtmei 
Muscat  de  Pragae. 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
here  as  the  Early  Richmond,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
acid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
of  June,  or  in  dry  seasons,  even  until  July,  when  it  becomes  of 
a  rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a  roundish  spreading  head,  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity  a  very 
profitable  market  fruit,  being  largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in 
kew  Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  stone  adheres  to  the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  to  draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small,  but,  when  fully  ripe, 
of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened;  borne  in  pairs. 
Skin  of  a  fine  bright  red,  growing  somewhat  dark  when  fully 
ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  of 
a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

Large  Morello. 

Kirtland^B  Large  Korello. 

Raised  by  Pro£  Kirtland.  Promises  valuable,  but  as  yet  not 
fully  tested.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  dark  red,  juicy, 
rich  acid,  good  flavour;  pit  small.  Season,  early  in  July.  (£1« 
Uott) 
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MoRELLO.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

ICOazL    Lang.  English  Morello. 

Cerise  du  Nord.    Nins.  Large  Morello. 

Griotte  Ordinaire  du  Nord.  Dutch  Morello. 

September  Weichsel  Groese.  Bonald's  Large  Morello. 

The  Morello  is  a  fine  fruit  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  dark  purple  colour  of  its  iuice,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Moms  or  Mulberry.  It  is  highly  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
serves,  and  is  an  agreeable  adrntion  to  a  dessert 

Fmit  of  pretty  laige  size,  ronnd,  or  slightly  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  dark  red,  becoming  nearly  black  when  folly  ripe. 
Flesh  dark  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
bvoar,  when  quite  mature.    Ripe  20tli  of  July. 

The  Common  Morello  of  this  country,  is  a  smaller  variety  of 
the  forgoing,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.     Little  esteemed. 

Plumstonb  Morello. 

Tree  of  slow  growth,  makes  a  fine  pyramid.  A  productive, 
hardy,  and  valuable  sort 

Fniit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  heart  shape.  Skin,  deep 
red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight, 
set  in  a  hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy, 
and  when  well  matured,  of  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Stone  long  and  pointed.    Ripe  last  of  July,  and  first  of  August. 

Royal  Duke.    Thomp. 
Bojale  Anglaise  Tardive. 
Growth  npriffht,  compact  head,  branches  less  slender  than 
Mayduke.     Moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bearer. 
Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

Shankok. 

This  is  a  Morello  raised  by  Pro£  Eirtland,  and  as  it  has  not 
fruited  with  us,  we  give  Mr.  JSlliott's  description. 

Fruit  slightly  above  medium  size,  globular,  flattened  at  junc- 
tion with  stem.  Dark  purplish  red,  when  ripe.  Flesh  tender, 
reddish  purple,  juicy,  acid.  Pit  small.  Stem  long,  slender,  in- 
lerted  in  an  open  cavity.    Season,  middle  of  July.    (Elliott) 
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and  basin.  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  scarcely  red.  Juice  abandant,  and  of 
a  rich  flayonr.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
ing Tery  compact^  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  ar« 
very  closely  set,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid- 
dle and  last  of  June. 

Kkntisb.     Thomp. 

Yirginian  Maj^     )  ofAmericcm 
Early  Richmond.  )     qofrdffM, 

Flemish.        C 
Common  Red,         ^ 


ofihtFtmSk, 


?l7c?eny,  \o}i^E^VA, 

Kentish  Red.         J 
Montmorency.    0.  Dvh, 
Montmorency  k  long^e  quene^ 
Gommnne^ 
Muflcat  de  Prague. 


The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
here  as  the  Early  Richmond,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
acid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
of  June,  or  in  dry  seasons,  even  until  July,  when  it  becomes  of 
a  rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a  roundish  spreading  head,  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity  a  very 
profitable  market  fruit,  being  largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in 
N'ew  Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  stone  adheres  to  the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  to  draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small,  but,  when  fully  ripe, 
of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened;  home  in  pairs. 
Skin  of  a  fine  bright  red,  growing  somewhat  dark  when  fully 
ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  of 
a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

Largb  Morbllo. 

Kirtland's  Large  Morello. 

Raised  by  Pro£  Kirtland.  Promises  valuable,  but  as  yet  not 
fully  tested.  Fruit  above  medium,  roundish,  dark  red,  jwgrt 
rich  acid,  good  flavour;  pit  small.  Season,  early  in  July.  (ffl« 
Uott) 
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MoRSLLo.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lan^. 

MilaiL    Lang,  English  Morello. 

Oerise  du  Nord.    Xois.  Large  Morello. 

Griotte  Ordinaire  da  Nord.  Dutch  Morella 

September  Weichsel  Grosae.  Ronald's  Large  Morella 

The  Morello  is  a  fine  fruit  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  dark  purple  colour  of  its  juice,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Moms  or  Mulberry.  It  is  highly  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  pro- 
f^rves,  and  is  an  agreeable  admtion  to  a  dessert 

Fruit  of  j>retty  huge  size,  round,  or  slightly  obtuse,  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  dark  r^,  becoming  nearly  bhck  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  dark  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour,  when  quite  mature.    Ripe  20th  of  July. 

The  Common  Morello  of  this  country,  is  a  smaller  variety  of 
the  foregoing,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.     Little  esteemed. 

Pluhstokb  Morello. 

Tree  of  slow  growth,  makes  a  fine  pyramid.  A  productive, 
hardy,  and  valuable  sort. 

Frait  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  heart  shape.  Skin,  deep 
red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight, 
set  in  a  hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  re<^dish,  tender,  juicy, 
and  when  well  matured,  of  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Stone  long  and  pointed.    Ripe  last  of  July,  and  first  of  August 

RoTAL  BuKB.    Thomp. 
Boyale  Anglaise  Tardive. 
Growth  upriffht,  compact  head,  branches  less  slender  than 
Mayduke.    Moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bearer. 
Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

Shannok. 

This  is  a  Morello  raised  by  Prof.  Eirtland,  and  as  it  has  not 
fruited  with  us,  we  give  Mr.  JSlliott's  description. 

Fruit  slightly  above  medium  size,  globular,  flattened  at  junc- 
tion with  stem.  Dark  purplish  red,  when  ripe.  Flesh  tender, 
reddish  purple,  juicy,  acid.  Pit  small.  Stem  long,  slender,  in- 
serted in  an  open  cavity.     Season,  middle  of  July.     (Elliott) 
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Belle  de  Sceauz. 

Chatenaj. 

A  Morello,  from  France.  Fruit  round ;  deep  red.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, juicy,  acid.    Last  of  June. 

Belle    Voisiere. 

Medium  to  large,  light  red,  somewhat  transparent,  sub-acid. 
Quality  good  to  very  good.  Ripe  about  the  same  time  as 
"Downer's  Red. 

Buttiter'b  October  Morbllo. 

A  new  foreign  sort.  Small,  late,  acid^  and  of  little  or  no 
falue. 

Cluster.    Thomp. 


Cerise  &  Bouqaet    Poiieau.    Jkih. 

Cerisiw  A  Trochet, 

Chevreuse, 

Commune  k  Trochet, 

Tres  Fertile, 

Qriottier  a  Bouquet  ^ 

Bouquet  AmareUe, 

Trauben  Amarelle, 

Buach  "Weichael, 

Flandriache  Weichael, 

BQschel  EjiiBdi& 


of  French 
gardeM. 


of  the 
Oermans. 


A  very  curious  fruit,  growing  closely  clustered  around  a  com- 
mon stalk,  small  size,  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six ;  round, 
of  a  lively  red.  Ripens  the  last  of  June.  The  tree  is  small  in 
all  its  parts. 

De  Spa. 

Full  medium  size,  quite  acid.  Ripe  soon  after  Mayduke,  and 
forms  a  prolific  bush. 

Early  Mat.    Thomp.  Lind. 

May  Cherry.    Lang,  Pr^oooe. 

Small  Ubj.  Petite  Oeriae  Rouge  Plr6oooo. 

Cerisier  Nain  k  Fruit  Bond.  KSnigUche  Amarelle. 

Pr^cooe.     0.  Duh,  Fiiihe  Klei&e  Runde. 

G-riottier  Nain  Pr^oooe.  Zwerg  WeicfaseL 

Hative.  Cerise  Indulle. 

An  early  Morello  of  rather  dwarf  habit.  Ripening  about  the 
first  of  June.  Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Lively  red, 
tender,  juicy,  acid.     Not  of  much  value. 
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GuiGNK   NOIR   LUISANTE. 

Black  Spanish. 

Fruit  medium  siz^,  round  heart-shaped,  gloflsy,  blackish  red. 
Flesh  reddish  purple,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  acid.  Kipe  middle  to 
last  of  July. 

Imperial  Morsllo. 

A  pTx>dnctiye  and  early  bearing  variety.  Fruit  medium  size, 
roundish,  dwk  purplish  red.  Fl^  tender,  juicy,  acid.  Last  of 
July. 

Late  Esntish. 

Common  Red,  1 

Kentish  Red,  (     ^'"^'^ 

Kentish.  J 

This  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 
OS  than  any  other  acid  cherry. 

It  is  emphatically  the  Pie  Cherry  of  this  countiy,  being  more 
generally  grown  than  any  other  sort 

Fruit  medium,  round,  flattened.  Skin  deep  lively  red,  when 
jully  ripe.  Flesh  veiy  tender,  and  abounding  with  a  highly  acid 
juice.    Ripens  middle  July. 

Louis  Phillip.    Elliott 

A  Morello,  from  France.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  dark  red. 
Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  acid.    Middle  of  July. 

Rumssy'b  Late  Morello. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  unusually 
light  coloured  wood  and  leaves.  Ripens  gradually  through  Au- 
gust and  September.  Not  of  much  value  except  to  the  curious 
amateur. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Colour,  rich  lively  red. 
Flesh  juicy,  with  too  much  acid  for  the  table. 


ORNAMENTAL  VARIETIES. 

Large  Double  Flowsrikq. 

Double  French  Cherry. 

Merisier  A  Fleurs  Doubles.     Than^,  IhJL 

PniDos  oeraenis  pleno. 

Cerasus  sylveatris,  flore  pleno.    Art.  BhL 

The  double  blossomed  cherry  bears  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad« 
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mires  a  beautifiil  flowering  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  place  in  his 
garden  to  this  one,  so  highly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showy 
profusion ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  fiill  double,  white  roses. 
The  tree  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mazzard  Cherries,  and 
soon  forms  a  large  and  lofty  head. 

DWABF  DOUBLX  PLOWXRIHa. 

Doable  Flowering  Kentish.   • 

Small  Doable  Flowering. 

Oeriaier  i  Fleon  Doubles.    Thomp,  K  Duh. 

This  is  a'  double  flowering  variety  of  the  sour  or  Kentish 
cherry,  and  has  the  more  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leaves 
and  branches  of  that  tree — scarcely  forming  more  than  a  large 
shrub,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  small 
cpuxiens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  large  double 
flowering,  but  they  are  not  so  regular  and  beautifiu  in  their 
form. 

Chikxbb  Double  Flowxrikq. 

Yung  To. 

Gerasos  serrolata.  )  ^  .   q^.. 

Serrulated  Leaved  Cherry,  f  ^'^»-^w^ 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  China, 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  the  edges  in  that  manner  known  as  ser- 
rulate by  botanists.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  fascidea, 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  as  double  as 
those  of  the  large  double  flowering.  The  tree  considerably  re- 
sembles the  sour  cherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwarfish  in  its 
growth. 

Weepiko,  or  Allsaikts.    Thomp. 

Kver  flowering  Cherry,         )  j  ^  p^^ 
0.  valgarifl,  semperplorens.   J         "^^ 
Cerise  de  la  Touasainte.    N.  Duh,  Noig, 
Guignier  i  rameaox  pendans,  1 
Cerise  Tardive,  [   of  ihe 

Cerisier  Pleurant,  [  I^mck, 

Cerise  de  St  Martin.  J 

St  Martinis  Amarclle,  "l 
Martin's  Weichsel,        \    of  the 
Monats  Amarelle,         [  J)ukh, 
Allerheillgen  Slirsche.  J 

This  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branches, 
uloUied  with  sm^l,  almost  myrtle-like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleasing 
ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.    Its  fruit  is  a  small,  deep 
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red  Morello,  which  is  acid,  and  in  moist  seasons,  is  produced 
for  a  considerable  period  successively.  When  grafted,  as  it 
generally  is,  about  the  height  of  one's  head,  on  a  straight  stem 
of  the  common  Mazzard,  it  forms  a  beautiful  parasol-like  top^ 
the  ends  of  the  branches  weeping  half  way  down  to  the  ground. 

Virginian  Wild  Chsrrt. 

Wild  Cherxy,  of  (he  United  SkUea, 
Oerasos  YirginiaiuL    Arb,  BriL  Dec 
Oerasier  de  Yirginia    I^enck, 
Yirguuach  Kirscha     Germcuk 

Our  native  wild  cherry  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  de- 
scription. It  forms  a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  with  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant-like  bunches  of  small 
fruit,  which  are  palatable,  sweet,  and  sHghtly  bitter  when  fully 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  bounce,  a  favourite  liqueur  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sugar  in  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  rum. 

The  black  wild  cherry,  (C,  serotina^  Torrey  and  Qray,)  which 
ripens  the  first  of  September,  is  the  best  kind.  The  other  spe- 
cies, {C.  Virginiana^  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Choke 
Cherry,  beuB  reddish  coloured  fruit,  which  is  more  astringent^ 
and  ripens  a  month  earlier. 

Selection  of  choice  Cherries  to  ripen  in  succession.  Early 
Purple  Qnig^e,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Mayduke,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Rockport,  Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  Elton,  Gov.  Wood,  Coe's  Trans- 
parent, Great  Bigarreau,  Delicate,  Downer^s  Late,  Reine  Hor- 
tense,  Belle  Magnifique,  Kentish. 

The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  ^or  Virginia  May,)  the 
Dnkes,  and  the  Morellos.  These  succeea  well  at  the  farthest 
limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  cherry  can  be  raised ; 
and  when  all  other  varieties  Ml,  they  may  be  depended  on  for 
r^ular  crops.  Next  .to  these,  in  this  respect^  are  the  Black 
Hearty  Downer^s  Late,  Early  Purple  Guigne,  and  Elton. 


CHAPTER  XITL 
THE  CURRANT. 


Ribee  fubrtm,  Lin.     OroestdaoeoB,  of  botanisla. 

OromWer  cowwwm,  of  the  French ;  Die  Johamniabeerej  Qennan ;  JJbesseboem, 

]>utch;  Jiibes  ros^Of  Italian;  and  GroasdU^  S{>aniflh. 

Thb  name  currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 
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in  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which,  undei 
the  name  of  currants^  are  sold  in  a  dried  state  in  such  quantities 
by  grocers ;  the  latter  word  being  only  a  corruption  of  Corinik, 
and  the  fruit  of  this  little  grape  being  fiuniliarly  known  as  such 
long  before  the  common  currants  were  cultivated. 

Ihe  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit-bearing  shrub,  sel- 
dom growing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fruit  of 
the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the  lai^ 
garden  sorts  produced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  are  laige  and  of  a  more 
agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour. 

The  Black  Currant^  (Ribea  nigrumj)  is  a  distinct  species,  with 
larger  leaves,  and  coarser  growth,  and  which,  in  the  whole  plant, 
has  a  strong  odour,  disagreeable,  at  first,  to  many  persons. 

Usss.  The  cooling  acid  flavour  of  the  currant  is  relished  by 
most  people,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  larger  varieties 
make  also  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fully  ripe, 
currants  are  stewed  for  tarts,  like  green  gooseberries,  and  are 
frequently  employed  along  with  cherries  or  other  fiTiits  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  chief  value  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  currant 
jelly ^  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
shrub,  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  is 
a  popular  summer  drink  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  well  known  Pans  beverage,  eau  de  ffrosseilles, 
A  sweet  wine  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  their  express- 
ed juice,  which  is  very  popular  among  formers,  but  whicn  we 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes, — which  every  one  may  make  with  less  cost  and 
trouble,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  re- 
quires less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  the  pure  juice. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  persons  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  making  a  jam,  or  jelly,  much 
valued  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  throats.  The  young 
leaves  dried,  very  strongly  resemble  green  tea  in  flavour,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsununer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  uieltering  them  otiierwise  firom  the  sun. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Nothing  is  easier  of  culture 
than  the  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable 
garden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
It,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
they  will  root  with  we  greatest  mcility.  Tne  currant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and,  in  or^er  to  ensure 
against  this,  the  superfluous  eyes  or  buds  should  be  taken  out  be* 
fore  planting  it,  as  nas  been  directed  under  the  head  of  Cuttings. 
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When  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
tlicy  should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of  trees — that  is  to  say, 
with  single  stems,  and  heads  branching  out  at  from  one  foot  to 
three  feet  fi-om  thje  ground.  The  after  treatment  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind ;  thinning  out  the  superfluous  wood  every  winter,  is 
all  that  is  required  here.  Those  who  desire  berries  of  an  extra 
large  size  stop^  or  pinch  out,  the  ends  of  all  the  strong  growing 
shoots^  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fruit  is  two-thirds 
grown.  This  forces  the  plant  to  expend  all  its  strength  in  en- 
lai^ng  and  maturing  the  fruit  And,  we  may  add  to  this,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  currant  trees  after 
they  have  borne  more  than  six  or  eight  years,  as  finer  fruit  will 
be  obtained,  with  less  trouble,  from  young  plants,  wliich  are  so 
easily  raised. 

There  are,  nominally,  many  sorts  of  currants,  but  the  follow* 
mg  sorts  comprise  all  at  -present  known,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  common  Red,  and  the  common  White,  are  totally  unde- 
serving a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior  sorts,  the 
White,  and  Red  Dutch,  can  be  obtained. 

Attractor. 

A  new  variety  from  France.  White,  very  large,  productive 
and  vigorous. 

Champaonb.    Thomp.  Lind.  - 

Pleasant's  Eye.      ' 

Grodsellier  k  Fruit  Couleur  de  Chair. 

A  large  and  handsome  currant^  of  a  pale  pink,  or  flesh  colour, 
exactly  mtermediate  in  this  respect,  between  the  red  and  white 
Dutch.  It  is  quite  an  acid  sort,  but  is  admired  by  many  for  its 
pretty  appearance. 

Chsrrt. 

A  new  strong  growing  variety,  with  stout,  erect,  short-jointed 
shoots;  leaves  large,  thick,  and  dark  green.  Not  any  more 
productive  than  o&er  currants,  but  a  valuable  on^  for  market 
and  preserving. 

Fruit  of  the  very  largest  size.  Branches  short  Berries  deep 
red,  and  rather  more  acid  than  Red  Dutch. 

FsRTiLS  Currant  of  Palluau. 

New,  from  France.  Said  to  be  large,  excellent  and  very  pro- 
ductive.   Not  yet  tested  here. 

GoNDOuiN  Red. 

From  France.  Rather  late;  light  red;  large,  quite  acid> 
large  bunches,  leaves  large,  vigorous  gi-ower,  very  productive. 
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GONDOIN   WhITB. 

Fruit  large,  whitish  yellow,  quite  sweety  more  so  than  aaj 
other  sort,  branches  rather  loog,  strong  growth,  prodactiye. 

Enioht's  Swbst  Red. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant^  but  is  considerably  less  acid  than 
other  red  currants,  not  as  sweet  as  White  Dutch.  Fruit  nearly 
as  large  as  Red  Dutch ;  rather  lighter  in  colour.    ProductiTe. 

Knight's  Earlt  Red. 

The  merit  of  this  Tariety  is  in  its  ripening  a  few  days  eariier 
than  other  sorts. 

Enight'b  Large  •Red, 

Fruit  very  large  bright  red,  bunches  very  laTge,  very  prodno- 
tire,  an  excellent  sort 

LoKG  Bunched  Red. 

Groflse  Bouge  de  HoUand. 

Fruit  large,  buoches  loug,  berries  deep  red,  much  like  Red 
Dutch,  with  a  little  larger  clusters,  and  rather  la^r  fruit  Very 
productive. 

La  Yersaillaise. 

New  French  Currant,  very  large,  with  long  bunches ;  next 
m  size  to  cherry  currant,  deep  red,  very  productive. 

La  Hative. 

A  new  early  red  currant  from  France,  not  yet  fruited  here. 
Said  to  be  excellent 

La  Fertile. 

From  France.    Large,  deep  red ;  very  productive. 

Prince  Albert. 

New,  vigorous  grower,  large  foliage,  late  in  ripening,  produc- 
tive and  vfuuable.    Fruit  very  laige,  similar  in  colour  to  Victoria. 

Red  Dutch. 

Large  Bed  Dutch.  Iiarge  Bunched  Bed. 

New  Red  Dutch.  Morgan's  Red. 

GrossiUier  Rouge  A  Gros  Fruit 

An  old,  well-known  sort,  thrifty,  upright  growth,  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  large,  deep  red,  rich  acid  flavour,  with  dusten 
two  or  three  inches  long. 
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RxD  Grape. 

Frmt  Yery  laive,  bunches  very  long,  beantifol  clear  red  colour 
a  litlde  more  acid  than  Red  Dutch,  and  not  quite  so  npri|i:ht  in 
its  growth.     Very  productive. 

Bid  Pboybvs. 
Similar  to  Bed  Dutch,  but  stronger  in  growth. 

Short  Bukohbd  Rxo. 

Much  like  Bed  Dutch,  with  rather  shorter  bunches.  Fruit 
Aot  quite  aa  laige. 

Striped  Fruitxd* 

Groese  Weiss  nnd  Rotfagestreifte  Johsiinesbeere. 

A  pretty  new  fruit  from  Germany.  Distinctly  striped,  small, 
poor  bearer,  and  of  no  value  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Traubfarxnt. 

Blanc  Transparent 

A  new  French  currant  Fruit  veiy  large,  yellowish  white, 
■innlar  to  White  Dutch.    Very  productive. 

Victoria. 

May's  Yictoria.  Raby  Castle. 

Houghton  Castle.  Qoliath. 

A  very  excellent,  rather  late  sort,  with  very  lonff  bunches  of 
l»^t  red  fruit ;  and  is  an  acquisition  to  this  class  of  fruits. 
Berries  as  huge  as  Bed  Dutch,  bunches  rather  longer,  of  a 
brighter  red,  growth  more  spreading,  and  very  productive.  Will 
hang  on  the  bushes  some  two  weeks  longer  than  most  currants. 

White  Cluitov. 
Very  similar  to  White  Dutch,  if  not  the  same. 

White  Aothterp. 

Fruit  yeiy  laige,  sweety  bunches  rather  long.  Very  produc- 
tive. 

White  Grape.  • 

Bunches  moderately  /long.  Berries  veir  laive,  whitish  yel« 
low,  sweet  and  good.  Very  productive,  ^rancnes  more  hori- 
zontal than  White  Dutch. 
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White   Dutch. 


New  White  Dutch.  Reeve's  White. 

White  Crystal  Morgan's  White. 

White  Leghorn. 

This  is  precisely  similar  to  Red  Dutch  in  habit,  but  the  fruit 
is  larger,  with  raUicr  shorter  bunches,  of  a  "fine  yellowish  white 
colour,  with  a  very  transparent  skin.  It  is  considerably  less  acid 
than  the  red  currants,  and  is  therefore  much  preferred  for  tbo 
table.    It  is  also  a  few  days  earlier.    Very  productive. 

//.  Black  Currants,  (E.  nigrum.) 

Ck)MMON  Black.    Thomp. 

Black  English. 
Oasis,  {of  the  J^mch.) 

The  common  Black  English  Currant  is  well  known.  The 
berries  are  quite  black,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  berries.  It  is  much  inferior  to 
the  following. 


Black  Naplbs.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Land. 

The  Black  Naples  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  the  finest  and  laigest 
of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  often  measuring;  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  •  Its  leaves  and  blossoms  appear 
earlier  than  those  of  the  Common  Black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
and  the  dusters,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous. 

Ornamental  Variktibs.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
species  of  currant,  among  which  we  may  here  allude  to  the  Mis- 
souri Currant,  [Bibes  Aureum\  brought  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  now  very  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  are  relished  by  some  persons.  But  there  is  a  Large 
Fruited  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  which  bears  berries 
of  the  size  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable  flavour. 

The  Red  Flowering  Currant  {R,  Sanguineum),  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  foliage 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Common  Black,  but  which  bears  very 
^  charming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  in  April. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  as  R.  sanguineum,  n.  pi.,  R. 
sangiiineum  atropurpurea,  and  R.  Gordoni  They  are  not  quite 
hardv  enough  to  stand  our  winters  without  protection,  but  at  the 
South,  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to- their  shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   CRANBBRRT. 

Oooycoecusj  Arfo.  Brit    BHcdceOt  of  botanists. 
AireBe,  of   tho  French;  Die  Moot^lytert,  German;    Fern  htucHy  Datch; 
OssicoecOf  Italian. 

Teeb  Cranberry  is  a  familiar  trailing  shrub  growing  wild  in 
Bwampy,  sandy  meadows,  and  mossy  bogs,  in  tne  norSiern  por- 
tions of  both  hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red,  acid  fruit 
Our  native  ^species,  (0  rruicrocarpfis,)  so  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New-England,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  to 
form  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the  largest  and  finest 
species;  the  European  Cranberry,  (0.  palustrisy)  being  much 
Bmaller  in  its  growth,  and  producing  fniit  inferior  in  size  and 
quality.     Also  the  Russian,  (0.  viridts,)  a  medium  sized  variety, 

Of  the  0.  mcurocarpus,  there  are  three  varieties: — ^The 
"Bell-shaped,"  which  is  the  largest  and  most  valued,  of  a  very 
Airk,  briffht  red  colour.  The  **  Cherry,"  two  kinds,  large  and 
small ;  the  large  one  the  best,  of  a  round  form,  a  fine,  dark 
red  berry,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Bell-shaped ;  and  the 
Bugle,  Oval,  or  £gg-snaped,  two  kinds,  large  and  small,  not  so 
high  coloured  as  me  Bell  and  Cherry — not  so  much  X)rized,  but 
stul  a  fine  variety. 

The  value  of  the  conmion  cranberry  for  tarts,  preserves  and 
other  culinary  uses,  is  well  known,  and  in  portions  of  the  country 
"where  it  does  not  naturally  grow,  or  is  not  abundantly  produced, 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  its  culture.  Although,  natu- 
rally, it  grows  mostly  in  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be  easily 
cultivated  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  made  in  any  rather  moist  situation, 
and  if  a  third  of  old  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is  added  to  the 
peat,  the  berries  will  be  much  larger  and  of  more  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  the  wild  ones.  A  square  of  the  size  of  twenty  feet, 
planted  in  this  way,  will  yield  three  or  four  bushels  annually — 
quite  suflBcient  for  a  family.  The  plants  are  easily  procured, 
and  are  generally  taken  up  like  squares  of  sod  or  turfi  and 
planted  two  or  three  feet  apart,  when  they  quickly  cover  the 
whole  beds. 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  low  and  coarse  meadows,  of  ^ 
no  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  account, 
by  planting  them  with  this  fruit.     The  average  product  is  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  cranberries,  worth  at  least  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  care  they  require  after  the  land  is  once 
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prept/ed  and  planted  is  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gatherings 
Some  of  the  f&rmB  in  Massacnnsetts  yield  large  crops,  partly 
from  nataral  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  plantations. 
The  ^  New-£n^land  Farmer  "  states  that  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Lin* 
coin,  Mass.,  gauered  400  bushels  from  his  farm  in  1880.  The 
cranberry  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  sandy 
low  necks  near  Barnstable,  and  an  annual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  genersJ  gathering  with  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deli- 
vered, to  the  town. 

Capt.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  successful  cranberry  cultivators 
of  that  neighbourhood,  thus  turns  his  sandy  bogs  and  rush- 
covered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranberry.  Alter  draining 
the  land  well,  and  removing  all  brush,  he  ploughs  the  soil  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand,  digfipng 
holes  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square  bm^esi 
of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every  side,  over- 
powering the  rushes,  and  forming  a  thick  coating  to  the  sur&ce. 
A  labourer  will  gather  about  thirty  bushels  of  the  fruit  in  a  day, 
with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranberry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  business  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  this  fitiit  is  scarce,  and,  of  late  years,  sells  for 
two  or  three  dollars  a  bushel 
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Iieu»  OancOf  L.    Arb.  Brit     UrtieaoeoBt  of  botanists ;  Bgwier,  of  the 
French;  FBiffenbaunif  German;  Iko^  Italian;  Miffuera^  Spanish. 

Tms  celebrated  fruit  tree,  whose  history  is  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  world,  belongs  properly  to  a  warm  dimate,  though  it  may 
be  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  with  proper  care. 

In  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  searcoast  it 
forms  a  low  tree,  twenty  feet  in  he^ht,  with  spreading  branch- 
es, and  lai^e,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  It  is  completely 
naturalized  m  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  cultivation  is  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  fruit  grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fig  tree  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap- 
pearance, ^rowing,  and  ripening,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
apparent  blossom.    The  latter,  however,  is  concealed  in  the 
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inUrior  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  which  ib  called,  and  finallj  be- 
comes, the  fruit.  The  navour  of  the  ^  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  luscious,  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  aoreeable  to  many  per- 
sons, when  tasted  for  the  first  time ;  but,  like  most  fruits  of  this 
kind,  it  becomes  a  great  &vourite  with  all  after  a  short  trial, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutri- 
tious kinds  of  food  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  favourite 
froit  of  warm  countries,  and  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  and 
content,  as  typified  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  sitting  under  one's 
own  fig  tree. 

Its  cultivation  was  carried  to  great  perfection  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who  had  more  than  twenty  varieties  in  their 
gardens.  Bat  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  prided  themselves 
most  on  their  fies,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
exported  from  Attica.  Smuggling,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  of  ety- 
mological histoiy  is  connected  with  the  fig.  The  informers 
against  those  who  broke  this  law  were  called  sukaphantai^  from 
two  words  in  the  Greek,  meaning  the  "discoverers  of  figs.''  And 
as  their  power  appears  also  to  have  been  used  for  malicions 
purposes,  thence  arose  our  word  sycophant.  The  fig  was  first 
introduced  from  Italy  about  1548,  by  Cardinal  Poole,  and  to 
this  country  about  1790,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Propagation.  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  planted  in  light  sdil 
in  a  hot  bed,  when  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
Beason.  Or,  they  may  bo  planted  in  a  shsAj  border  in  the  open 
ftir,  quite  early  in  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  either  case 
the  cuttings  should  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  old,  or  previous 
year's  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil  and  oultubb.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  one  mode- 
rately deep,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  dry,  as,  in  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calca- 
i^ous  loam,  is  the  best  soil  in  this  climate-^and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitable  manure. 

As  in  the  middle  states  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  ground,  that  it 
•  may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  d&culty  of  this 
mode  of  training,  with  us,  has  been  that  the  coarse  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  tree  unfruitful,  or  to  rob  the  firuit  of  its  due 
share  of  nourishment  Happ^y  the  system  of  root-prttrin^^ 
recently  found  so  beneficial  with  some  other  trees,  is,  in  this 
climate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Short  jointed  wood, 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  mowD  accom- 
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panimentB  of  fruitfulness  in  this  tree ;  and  there  is  no  means  by 
which  firm,  well  ripened,  short-jointed  wood  is  so  easily  obtain- 
ed as  b J  an  annual  praning  of  the  roots— cutting  off  all  that 
project  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  ^  tree  may  be  kept  in  that  rich  and  somewhat  strong  soU 
necessaiT  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruity  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
size,  without  that  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  such  soil,  and  but  too  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performing  root-pruning  we  have  already  described, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  November.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  but 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  somewhat  low  and  regular  shape,  shortening-in  the 
branches  occasionally,  and  taking  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 

In  winter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fisistened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  protecting  the  foreign  grape.  This 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set- 
tled. Below  Philadelphia,  a  covering  of  straw,  or  branches  of 
evergreens,  is  sufScient — ^and  south  of  Virginia  the  ^  is  easy 
of  cdture  as  a  hardy  standard  tree. 

Two  crops  are  usually  produced  in  a  year  by  this  tree ;  the 
first  which  ripens  here  in  midsummer,  and  is  borne  on  the  pre- 
vious season's  shoots ;  and  the  second  which  is  yielded  by  the 
young  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ripens  well  in 
the  middle  states.  It  is,  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  prao- 
tice  to  rub  off  all  the  young  figs  of  this  second  crop  after  mid- 
sunmier,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  to  retain  all  the  organizable  matter  in  the  tree ;  and  to  form 
new  embryo  figs  where  these  are  rubbed  off,  which  then  ripen 
the  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

RiPENiNQ  THE  Fruit.  Iu  au  un&vouTable  soil  or  dimate, 
the  ripening  of  the  fig  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain 
and  speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  little  oil. 
This  is  very  commonly  practised  in  many  districts  of  France. 
*^  At  Argenteuil,"  says  Loudon,  ^  the  maturity  of  the  latest  figs 
is  hastened  by  putting  a  single  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  of  each 
fruit.  This  is  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  suspended 
from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  hollow  rye  straw  in  her  hand. 
This  she  dips  into  the  oil,  and  afterwards  into  the  eye  of  the 
fig  -  • 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  the  experiment  of  touching 
the  end  of  the  fig  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  and  have  always 
found  the  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  certainly  and 
speedily,  and  swell  to  a  larger  size  than  those  left  untouched. 

There  are  forty-two  varieties  enumerated  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  a  very 
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few  sorts  will  comprise  all  that  is  most  desirable  and  excellent 
in  this  fruit.  The  following  selection  includes  those  most  suit- 
able for  oar  soil  and  climate.    Fruit  nearlj  all  ripen  in  August 


CLASS  L 

BBO,   BBOWN,   OB  PUBPLB. 

Bbukswick.    Thomp.  lind.  P.  Mag. 


Madonna^ 
Hanover, 
Brown  Hamburgh, 
Black  Naples, 


Bayswater, 
Bed. 


ac  to 
Thomp. 


One  of  the  largest  and  finest  purple  figs,  well  adapted  for 
hardy  culture.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape,  with 
an  oblique  apex.  Eye  considerably  sunk.  Stalk  short  and  thick, 
of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  small  pale  brown 
specks,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yellow.  Flesh 
reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and  somewhat 
transparent  Flavour  rich  and  excellent  The  only  fault  of  this 
variety  for  open  air  culture  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  strong  in  its 
growtii,  not  being  so  easily  protected  in  winter  as  more  dwarfish 
sorts. 

Bbown  Tubkxy.    Thomp. 

Brown  Italian.    Ibrsyih,         Brown  Naples. 
Large  Blue,  of  lAnd.  Murrej.    lAnd. 

ItalkuL  Lee*8  Perpetual 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  open  air  culture,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  abundant  bearers.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
or  pyriform.  Skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  thick  uue  bloom. 
Flesh  red,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 


Black  Ischia.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Early  Forcing.        Blue  Ischia. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sorts,  and  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  dark 
violet^  becoming  almost  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  deep  red, 
and  of  very  eweet,  luscious  flavour. 
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Bbown  Lbchia.    Thomp. 
Ghestnut    lAfuL  MiJL  Chestnut-coloured  Isdiia. 

A  good  variety,  with,  however,  a  rather  thin  skiii,  rendering 
it  liable  to  crack  or  barst  open  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  hardy,  of 
good  habit,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  obovate.  Sldn  light  or  chest- 
nut-brown ;  pulp  purple,  very  sweet  and  excellent 

Black  Genoa.    lind. 

The  fruit  of  this  fi^  is  lon^-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
stalk  being  very  slender.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pulp  bright  red,  fla- 
vour excellent    Habit  of  tiie  tree  moderately  strong. 

Malta.     Lind. 

Small  Brown. 

A  small,  but  very  rich  fig,  which  will  often  hang  on  the  tree 
until  it  begins  to  shrivel,  and  becomes  ^a  fine  sweetmeaf 
Fruit  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very  much  narrowed 
in  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  brown,  and 
of  a  sweety  rich  flavour.  Ripens  later  than  the  foregoing,  about 
the  last  of  August 

Small  Brown  Isohia.    Lind. 

A  very  hardy  sort»  which,  in  tolerably  warm  places  south  of 
Philadelphia,  will  make  a  small  standard  tree  in  the  open  air, 
bearing  pretty  good  crops,  that  ripen  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  small,  pyriform,  with  a  very  short  footstalL 
Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  purple,  of  high  flavour.  Leaves 
more  entire  than  those  of  the  common  %g, 

YiOLBTTB.    Lind.  Duh. 
A  very  good  sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it 

Srodnces  two  crops  annually.    Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate, 
attened  at  the  apex.    Skin  dark  violet    Pulp  nearly  white,  or 
a  little  tinged  witii  red  on  the  inside,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 

YlOLXTTB   BE   BORDEAUX.      Thomp. 

Bordeaux.    Lini,  Duh. 

A  fig  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  being  quite  pro- 
ductive, thouffh  of  inferior  flavour  to  many  of  the  foregoing 
aortB.  Fruit  large,  pvriform,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter.  SUn  deep  violet  when  fully  ripe,  but  at  first  of  a 
brownish  red.     Pulp  reddish  purple,  sweet  and  good. 
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CLASS  n. 


ntUIT,  WHITS,   OBXSir,   OR   TXLLOTf. 

AKexuQux.    Thomp.  Lind.  Doh. 
Oontxnirelle  Blanoha  M61itte. 

This  little  Eg  is  a  very  abnndant  bearer,  and  a  pretty  hardy 
sort.  Fruit  sxaaU,  oboTate.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  dotted 
with  lighter  coloured  specks.  Pulp  white,  but  only  tolerably 
^weet    It  will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

Labgb  White  Gbnoa.    Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  thin,  pale  yellow.  Palp 
red,  and  wdl  flaTOured. 

Mabssillss.    Thomp.  Lind. 

White  MaraeOles.        Ford's  Seedling. 
White  Naples.  White  Standaxd. 

Pocock.  Figae  Blanche.    Duh. 

A  very  iavourite  sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  glass,  but 
which  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
Ischias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate, 
slightly  ribbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little  yellowish 
green  remaining.    Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  rich. 

NsRii.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  the  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingling  of  slight  acid,  is  one  of  the  moet  exqui- 
site in  its  flavour.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow,  ^iilp  fed.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  favourite  variety,  according  to  Loudon, 
'^  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain." 

Prbgussata.    Thomp. 

.A  sort  lately  introduced  from  the  Ionian  Isles  into  England. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  productive,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  glass.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Skin  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  brown  in  the 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un- 
usually small.     Kipens  gradually,  in  succession. 
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White  Ischia.    Thonp. 

Green  lachia.    lAni,  Ibn, 

A  very  small  fig,  bnt  one  of  the  Hardiest  of  the  light  coloured 
ones.  Fmit  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  roondish-obovate.  Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  the  darker 
ooloure*!  pulp  appears  through,  it.  Pulp  purplish,  and  high  fla- 
voured.   A  moderate  grower  and  good  beaS^r. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
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Sibes  Cfrosauhria,  Aib.  Brit     OroaatdaeeoBf  ofbotaQistL 

CfroBseiaery  of  the  French ;  Siachelbeersirauck,  Gterman ;  Uva  S^pinOf 

Italian ;  Cfroasdlat  Spanish. 

Ths  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar- 
den culture.  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  state, 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  system  of  successive  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  culture  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
nearly,  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  halt  Lancashire,  in  England,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  surpris- 
ingly large  sorts  of  modern  date.  Their  annual  shows  exhibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Goosebbrrt  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  giving  a  list  of  all  the  prize 
sorts,  etc  Indeed  the  climate  of  England  seems,  from  its  moist- 
ness  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  fitted  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account,  and  with  us,  south  of  Philadelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in- 
differently. In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  howeve)*,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  best 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops. 

Uses.  This  fruit  is  in  the  first  place  a  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  high  estimation  for  pies,  tarU,  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  earli* 
est  use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  saace  with 
^en  goose,  whence  the  name,  goose-berry.  In  its  ripe  state, 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruit,  and  in  this  country,  following 
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the  season  of  cherries,  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  Unripe 
gooseberries  are  bottled  in  water  for  winter  use,  (placing  the 
ootUes  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  after- 
wards corldng  and  sealing  them^  and  barying  mem  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  meir  necks  downward.)  As  a  luxunr  for  the  poor, 
Mr.  Loudon  considers  this  the  most  valuable  of  fJl  fruits,  ^  since 
it  can  be  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  un&vourable  circum- 
stances, and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other.**  In 
the  United  States  the  gooseberry,  in  humble  giurdens,  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  very  wretched  state — the  fruit  poor  and  small, 
and  coTcred  with  mildew.  This  arises  partly  from  ignorance 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  from  the  sorts  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  much  liable  to  this  disease. 

Pbopaoation.  Gooseberry  plants  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings.  New  varieties  are  of  course  raised  frx>m  seed,  but  no 
one  here  will  attempt  to  do  what^  under  more  fitvourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lancashire  growers  can  do  so  much  better.  In 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  and  straightest  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  at  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring ;)  cut  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  to 
go  below  the  CTound  (to  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
cuttings  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
some  shaded  border.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch- 
es deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  should  remain 
above  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cuttings,  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  spring,  to  render  it  firm  again  £oidd  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  hj  severe  frost  After  they  have  become 
well  rooted — generally  in  a  year's  time — they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  our  climate  is  very  impa- 
tient of  droughty  and  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  best  soil 
lor  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  srreat  variety,  it  should  always  be 
deep — ;if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  It  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  their 
shade — as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  fla- 
vour, and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  always  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as,  if  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
and  should  it  unfortunately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered less  injurious  by  covering  the  ground  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  every  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  crop  a  few  bushels  may  be  set  on  the  norui  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 
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For  the  goosebefrj,  regular  and  prettj  liberal  pnining  is  ab* 
solatelj  necessary.  Of  course  no  snckers  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pmning  should  be  perform- 
ed. The  leaves  now  being  off  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proportion 
of  %e  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber- 
ries here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  oat 
of  the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  ssJely  be  said  that 
one  half  of  the  head,  including  old  and  young  branches  (more 
especially  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young 
wood,)  should  now  be  taken  out,  leaving  a  proper  distribution  of 
shoots  throughout  the  bush,  the  head  being  sufficiently  thinned 
to  admit  freely  the  light  and  air.  An  additional  pruning  is, 
in  England,  performed  in  June,  which  consists  in  stopping 
the  growth  of  long  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  and 
thinning  out  superfluous  branches ;  but  if  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  performed,  this  will  not  be  found  necessary,  except 
to  obtain  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  thinned  when  the  berries  are 
about  a  quarter  grown.  The  gooseberry  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  in  this  country.  The  miidevf,  which 
attacks  the  half  ^own  fruit,  is  the  great  pest  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  wim  its  culture.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — Ist,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subject 
to  mildew ;  2nd,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  niu'series  some  of 
the  best  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties ;  drd,  to  keep  them 
well  manured,  and  very  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  be  said  to  bear  well  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  successively.  After  that  the  fruit 
becomes  inferior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A  suc- 
cession of  young  plants  should,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by  striking 
some  cuttings  every  season. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  prize  growers  every  year.  The  last 
edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  enume- 
rates 149  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  lindley's  Guide 
to  the  Orchard,  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred  prize 
sorts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these  very 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number  of  them 
will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  senerally  more 
hi^ly  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.  We  have  selected  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  most  valuable  for  all  practical  purposes. 

/.  Bed  Gooseberries, 

Boardman's  BarnsH  Crown.  Fruit  very  large,  roondishj 
hairy,  handsome  and  gocd.     Branches  spreading. 
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Ohampagnx.  a  fine  old  variety,  of  very  rich  flavour.  Fniit 
Bmall,  roundish-oblong,  suiface  hairy,  pulp  clear ;  branches  of 
very  upright  growth. 

Capper's  Top  Sawyer,  Fruit  large,  roundish,  pale  red,  hairy ; 
rather  late,  flavour  very  good.     Branches  drooping. 

Farrow's  Roaring  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  hangs 
late.  Fruit  oblong,  smooth  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  droop- 
ing. 

Hartshorn's  Lahoashirs  Lad.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  dark 
red,  hairy  ;  flavour  very  good ;  branches  erect. 

Esxn's  Sebdlino.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  hairy,  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  drooping.     Early  and  productive. 

Leigh's  Rifleman.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  hairy ;  flavour  first 
rate ;  branches  erect 

Melling's  Crown  Bob.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy;  flavour 
first  rate ;  branches  spreading. 

Miss  Bold.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  sur&ce  downy ; 
flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreading. 

Red  Warrington.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

//.  Yellow  Gooseberries, 

Buerdsill's  Duckwing.  Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate, 
smooth  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect 

Capper's  Bunker  Hill.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour good ;  branches  spreading. 

Gorton's  Viper.  Fruit  lai^e,  obovate,  smooth;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

Part's  Golden  Fleece.  Fruit  large,  oval,  hairy,  flavour  first 
rate;  branches  spreading. 

Prophet's  Rockwood.  Fruit  large  and  early,  roundish, 
hairy ;  flavour  good ;  branches  erect. 

Yellow  Champagne.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  hairy ;  flavour 
first  rate ;  branches  erect 

Yellow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  smooth  ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  erect 

///.    Oreer^  Gooseberries, 

Colliers'  Jollt  Angler.  Fruit  large  and  late,  oblong, 
downy  ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect 

Berry's  Greenwood.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth  ;  flavour 
good ;  branches  drooping. 

Early  Green  Hairy,  (or  Gh'een  Gascoipne!)  Fruit  small  and 
early,  round,  hairy ;  flavour  excellent ;  brancnes  spreading. 

13* 
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Edward's  Jolly  Tar.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth ;  flavoui 
first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

Glenton  Green.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  oblong,  haiiy ;  flaTonr 
excellent ;  branches  drooping. 

Green  Walnut.  Fruit  middle  sized,  obovate,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour first  rate :  branches  spreading. 

Hepburn  Green  Prolific,  ^iiit  of  middle  size,  roundish, 
hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect 

Mabset's  Heart  of  Oak.  Fruit  hirge,  oblong,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

Parkinson's  Laurel.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy ;  flavour 
first  rate ;  branches  erect 

PiTMASTON  Green  Gage.  Fruit  small,  and  hangs  long,  obo- 
vate, smooth  ;  flavour  rich  and  excellent ;  branches  erect 

Wainman's  Green  Ocean.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  smooth ; 
flavour  tolerably  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

IV.  White  Gooseberries, 

Oleworth'b  White  Lion.  Fruit  large  and  hangs  late,  obo- 
vate, downy,  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

Orompton  Sheba  Queen.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy,  fla- 
vour first  rate  ^  branches  erect 

Cook's  White  Eaqlb.  Fmit  large,  obovate,  smooth ;  fla- 
vour first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

Capper'b  Bonnt  Lass.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  flavour 
good ;  branches  spreading. 

Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor.  F^t  large,  roundish-ob- 
long, hairy ;  flavour  good ;  branches  erect 

Saundbr's  Cheshire  Lass.  Fruit  large  and  very  early,  ob- 
long, downy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect 

Woodward's  Whitesmith.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong, 
downy ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect. 

Wellington's  Glory.  Fruit  large,  rather  oval ;  very  dow- 
ny;  skin  quite  thin ;  flavour  excellent;  branches  erect. 

White  Honey.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish-oblong, 
smooth  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  ^ruit  of  middle  size,  hangs  a  long 
time,  obovate,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate ;  branches  erect 

The  following  new  English  varieties  are  of  the  largest  size. 

Bed,  Green. 

London.  Thumper. 

Conquering  Hero.  Turnout 

Companion.  'Weatheroock. 

Lion's  Provider.  General 

Ban's  Mistake.  Keepsake. 
Napoleon  le  Grand. 
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WhUe.  TeOow. 


Freedom. 

Leader. 

Snowdrop. 
Qaeen  of  Tramps. 

DrilL 

Gatherina 

Lady  Leioeeter. 
Eagle. 

Gmmer. 
Peru. 

TaUjHa 

Goldfinder. 

Houohton's  Sxedlino 

Originated  with  Abel  HouffhtoD,  Lynn,  Mass.  A  vifforaua 
ffiower,  blanches  rather  slender,  very  prodnctiye,  generalhr  free 
from  mildew;  a  desirable  sort  Fruit  medium  or  beloHr 
Tonndish,  inclining  to  oval  Skin  smooth,  pale  red.  Blesh  ten- 
der, sweet,  and  yerj  good. 

Selection  of  sorts  for  a  garden : 

JRed,  Red  Warrington,  Companion,  Grown  Bob^  London, 
Houghton's  Seedling. 

Yellow,    Leader,  Yellow  Ball,  Catherine,  Qnnner. 

WhiU,  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Freedom,  Taylor's  Bright 
Yenns,  Tally  Ho,  Sheba  Queen. 

Oreen.  ritmaston  Qreen  Gage,  Thumper,  Jolly  Angler,  Mas< 
ley's  Heart  of  Oak,  Parkinson's  Laurel. 
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yUia  twH/b-o,  L.     YUacea,  of  botanists. 

Vigne,  of  the  French;    WeMUraubm^  German;  yignOf  Italian;   Fid;  o 

VifnOf  Spanish. 

Thx  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growing  in  its  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  luscious 
fruit  and  the  unrivalled  beverage  which  its  fermented  juice  affords, 
recommended  it  to  the  especial  care  of  the  patriarchal  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  vineyards  were  extensively  planted,  long  before  orchards 
or  collections  of  other  fruit  trees  were  at  all  common. 

The  grapes  of  the  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine  grape, 
(  Viiis  vifUfera,)  which,  though  so  Ions  and  so  universally  culti- 
vated and  naturalized  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  portions 
of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  but  came  originally 
from  Persia.  From  the  latter  country,  as  civilization  advanced 
westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — first  to  Egypt,  then  to 
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Greece  and  Sicily,  and  gradnally  to  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain,  to  which  latter  country  the  Romans  carried  it  about  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  To  America  the  seeds  and  plants 
of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous  emigrants 
and  colonists  within  the  first  fifty  years  after  its  settlement. 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  ouite  distinct  species 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe — are  usually  stronger  in  their 
growth,  with  laiger  and  more  entire  foliage,  and,  in  their  native 
state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  flavour,  and  more  or  less 
hardness  of  pulp.  These  traits,  however,  disappear  in  process 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
obtain,  from  the  wild  type,  new  varieties  of  high  quality,  and  of 
superior  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  this  climate. 

The  grape  vine  is  in  all  cases  a  trailing  or  climbing  deciduous 
shrub,  living  to  a  great  age,*  and,  in  its  native  forests,  clamber- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  tellest  trees.  In  the  deep  rich  alluvijil 
soils  of  western  America,  it  is  often  seen  attaining  a  truly  pro- 
digious size,  and  several  have  been  measured  on  uie  banlcs  of 
the  Ohio,  the  stems  of  which  were  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  branches  two  hundred  feet  long,  enwreathing  and  fes- 
tooning the  tops  of  huge  poplars  and  sycamores.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  however,  it  is  found  that  fine  flavour,  and  uniform  pro- 
ductiveness, require  the  plants  to  be  kept  pruned  within  a  small 
compass. 

Ubbb.  The  grape  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  fruit 
in  delicacy  and  richness,  and  few  or  none  are  more  beautiful  in 
the  dessert  Dried,  it  forms  the  raisin  of  commerce,  the  most 
excellent  of  all  dried  fruits,  every  where  esteemed.  And  wine, 
the  fermented  juice,  has  always  been  the  first  of  all  exhilarating 
liquors.  Some  idea  of  the  past  consumption  of  this  product 
may  be  formed  from  the  &ct  Uiat  more  than  500,000,000  impe- 
rial gallons  have  been  made  in  France,  in  a  single  year ;  and  as 
a  data  to  judge  of  its  value,  we  may  add,  that,  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  vin  ordinaire^  or  common  wine,  is  sold  at  10 
or  12  cents  a  bottle ;  on  the  other  hand,  particular  old  and  rare 
vintages  of  Madeiras  or  Sherries  will  not  unfrequently  command 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  gallon. 

Soil.  The  universal  experience  in  all  countries  has  established 
the  fact  that  a  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the  vine. 
Where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  a  limestone  soil,  or  one  com- 
posed of  decaying  calcareous  rocks,  is  by  far  the  best;  but 
where,  as  in  most  gardens,  the  vine  is  raised  solely  for  its  fruit, 
the  soil  should  be  highly  enriched.  The  foreign  grape  will 
scarcely  thrive  well  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  our  native 

*  Pliny  gives  ai  account  of  a  vine  six  hundred  years  old,  and  thero  an 
said  to  he  vines  ii  Bui-gondy  more  than  four  hundred  years  old. 
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vmrieties  grow  and  bear  well  on  any  strong  land,  but  the  essenc* 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  culture  respecting  soil  is  that  it 
be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich.  Frequent  top-dressings  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  applied  to  vines  in  open  borders,  and 
this  should  every  third  or  fourth  year  be  alternated  with  a 
dressing  of  slaked  lime. 

Fropaoation.  The  grape  vine  makes  roots  very  freely,  and 
is,  therefore,  easy  of  propagation.  Branches  of  the  previous  or 
current  year's  wood  bent  down  any  time  before  nud-summer, 
and  covered  with  earth,  as  layers,  root  very  freely,  and  make 
bearing  plantB  in  a  couple  of  years,  or  very  frequently  indeed 
bear  the  next  season. 

But  the  finer  varieties  of  the  vine  are  almost  universally  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  that  is  a  very  simple  mode,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  cuttings  being  afforded  by  the  annual  trimming 
of  the  vines. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  a  some- 
what moist  and  shaded  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  should  then  be  made  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  cut  into  lengths  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  having  three  buds — one  near  the  top,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  Before  planting  the 
cutting  pare  off  its  lower  end  smoothly,  close  below  the  buds, 
and  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soil,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  spade, 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut- 
tings of  shorter  length,  consisting  only  of  two  buds ;  and  the 
most  successful  mode  is  to  plant  each  cutting  in  a  small  pot,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  place  the  cuttings  at  once 
in  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.  In  eitner  case  they  will  make 
strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
that  of  propagation  by  eyes,  which  we  nave  fiiUy  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  This,  as  it  retains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  approach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant  In  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  receives  its  annual 
pruning  in  aatamn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
the  ensuing  sprmg.  The  hardier  sorts  may  be  buried  in  the 
open  ground. 

The  foreign  and  the  native  grapes  are  very  different  in  their 

*  In  sandy  or  dry  soils  the  cuttings  may  be  left  longer,  and  to  insure 
greater  saooera,  cover  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  with  grafting  wax,  or 
something  of  iie  kind,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
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habits,  in  this  climate,  and,  therefore,  must  be  treated  differentlj 
The  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  are  cnltiyated 
with  scarcely  any  farther  care  than  training  np  the  branches  to 
poles  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on  this  account,  highly  valuable  to  the 
&rmer,  while  the  European  varieties  are  of  litUe  value  in  this 
climate  except  with  especial  care,  and  are,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  garden* 

1.    Culture  of  the  Foreign  Orape. 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so  &- 
vourable  to  all  other  firoits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
grape.  This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  variability^  the  great  ob- 
stacle being  the  mildew,  which,  seizing  upon  the  youi^  fruit, 
prevents  its  further  growth,  causes  it  to  crack,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  &ult  of 
bad  culture,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  with  the  foreign  sorts,  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  feivourable  circumstances,  and  have  uniformly 
fiuled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  grapes  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first-rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston ;  in  the  small  yards  or 
gardens  of  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally, 
in  all  gardens  of  the  middle  States,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  under 
certain  modes  of  culture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  respecting  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  mildew  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
have  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  grape. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
young  and  thrifty  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fiur  crops  of 
fruit ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  spurring-in  mode  of  short- 
ening the  side  branches,  and  getting  fresh  bearing  shoots  fix>m 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  mildewed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vine, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  vine^ 
like  all  other  trees,  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  young 
and  highly  vigorous  state,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  retain 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  must  necessarily  preserve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  this  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  fat  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  the  re* 
newal  system. 
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The  renewal  sjBtem  of  training  consists 
in  annually  providing  a  fresh  supply  of 
yonng  branches  from  which  the  bearing 
shoots  are  produced,  cutting  out  all  the 
branches  that  have  borne  the  previous 
year.  Fig.  91  represents  a  bearing  vine 
treated  in  this  manner,  as  it  would  appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 
pruned.  In  this  figure,  a,  represents  the 
two  branches  of  last  year's  growth  trained  ^'  ^^-  -Bwxwa^  Ihi*f 
up  for  bearing  the  present  year;  6,  the  *"^* 

places  occupied  by  the  last  year's  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
has  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branches,  a,  will  throw  out  side 
shoots,  and  bear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  in  the  places  of  6,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

'niis  renewal  training  will  usually  produce  fair  fruit,  chiefly, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  because  the  ascent  and  circulation  of  the  sap 
being  mainlv  carried  on  through  young  wood,  is  vigorous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  the  mildew,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
through  the  more  compact  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  vihe  full  of 
old  wood.* 

The  above  mode  of  training  is  very  easily  understood,  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice ;  Ist,  that  vines, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  always 
be  kept  within  small  bounds ;  2d,  that  they  should  always  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  trellis  ;f  and,  dd,  that  the 
leaves  should  never  be  pulled  off  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  The  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stopped,  (pinched 
ofl^)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  this  is  usually  all 
the  summer  pruning,  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  grape  vine 
properly  treated  requires. 

Following  out  this  hint^  that  here,  the  vine  only  bears  well 
when  it  is  young,  or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  us  secures  every  year  abundant  crops  of 
the  Ghasselas,  by  a  system  of  renewal  by  layers.  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  more  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  CTOwth.  These  root  freely,  are 
allowed  to  make  another  seasoirs  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  plants,  which  are  taken  out ;  and  by 
this  continual  system  o'  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  in  obtaining  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  fait 
and  excellent  grapes. 

^  See  Hoaare  on  i^  Orape  Vine, 

f  And  never  on  an  arbour,  except  for  the  purposes  of  shada 
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CuLTtmE  UNDBR'OLABB  WITHOUT  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT.    The  great 

superiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine- 
ry an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  gaitien.  Even 
without  fire-heat  grapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
admirably ;  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weat£er  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmth  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  vines  being  secured.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  very  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-heat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  little, 
nearly  after  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  feet ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  the  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  On 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
thick.  The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  by  the 
post,  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  be  well  rammed  down. 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart 
The  sashes  forming  the  roo^  (which  are  all  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,^  must  be  in  two  lengths,  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arranged  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  tun  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
will,  of  course,  front  the  south,  and  the  door  may  be  at  either  end. 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellis 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
the  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  fi-ont  wall — 
one  vine  below  each  rafter. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ized before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
foam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  fciment- 
ed  manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish, 
ibrms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  te  prepare  some  for  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quantity  of  loamy  turf  from 
the  road  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  sabsoil  is  not  dry  at  all  seasons, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  ur  half  a  foot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  hata. 
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Pbunxho.  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  ^raning  for  a  cold 
house,  or  TUieiy  without  fire-heat,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained* 
Supposing  the  house  to  be  planted  with  good  young  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mode  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopt^.  The  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro* 
ceed  from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  is 
cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bud.  The  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  is 
balded  or  stopped  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  house  or  rafter,  and  the  weaker  about  half  that 
length.  In  November  these  shoots  are  reduced,  the  strong  one 
having  four  or  five  joints  cut  from  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye  from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 
erap^  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit 
No  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot, 
but  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by 
the  third  season  after  planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or 
rafters  is  furnished  with  a  crop  of  fruit  proceeding  from  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  next  autumn  pruning,  the  longest 
of  these  main  shoots  is  shortened  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafter,  and  the  next  in  strength  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  vine  is  now  furnished  with  two  shoots  of  bearing  wood,  a 
part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spur  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  young  shoot  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  the  fourth  summer  a  fiill  crop  is  produced,  both 
in  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fiiiit  on  the  upper  part  of  its  length,  and  the 
shorter  on  its  whole  length ;  from  this  last,  a  leading  shoot  is 
laid  in,  and  another  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  oldest  or 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  succession  of  a  year- 
ly shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  stem. 
(Mcintosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  mode  for  a 
vinery  without  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fidr  crops  of  fruit. 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ingenious  wri- 
ters on  the  grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
**  the  old  wood  <rf  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit,  is  not  only  of  no  further  use,  but  is  a  positive  injury  to 
the  fertility  of  the  plant  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  on 
the  fact  that  every  branch. of  a  vine  which  produces  little  or  no 
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foliage,  Impropriates  for  its  own  sapport  a  portion  of  the  jaicet 
of  the  plant  that  ia  generated  bj  those  branches  that  do  produce 
foliage. 

RouTiNX  OF  CULTURE.  In  a  yineiy  without  heat  this  is  com- 
paratively simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling 
their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  soften  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  be  done  in  the 
mominff.  And  every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  water.  During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  blos- 
som, and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  temperature  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing  them 
in  the  same  manner.  To  guard  against  me  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as 
is  consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sun- 
shine, is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinning  the  fruit  is  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine- 
ries— and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thinning  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  Sie  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot  The  next  thinning  takes 
place  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries that  are  left  to  grow.  All  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especially 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  allows  the  remainder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  larger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoulders  should  be  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  iust  l^fore  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour — but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  thinning 
of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  r^rular  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vines  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  eartlu 
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CULTURK    UND5R    GLASS,    WITH    FIRE-HEAT.       As    the    foreign 

grape  is  almost  the  only  frnit  of  temperate  climates,  which  can- 
not be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  some  concise  directions  for  its  culture  in  vineries 
with  artificial  heat  Those  who  only  know  this  fniit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  loscionsness,  high  flavour, 
size  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vinery. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  after  all, 
chiefly  required  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  counteract 
any  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  most  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  some 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle- 
men near  Boston,  have  grapes  nearly  every  month  in  the  year. 
Construction  of  the  vinery.  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de 
scribed,  with  the  addition  of  a  flue  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  running  close  along  the  end,  two  feet  firom  the  front 
wall,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  back  wall,  and  returning  into  a 
chimney  in  the  back  wall  over  the  furnace. 

For  the  sake  of  permanence,  however,  a  vinery  of  this  kind 
is  usually  built  of  brick ;  the  ends  and  front  wall  eight  inches 
thick ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  thick — or  eight  inches  with  occa- 
sional abutments  to  increase  its  strength.  In  fig.  92  (I)  is  shown 

a  simple  plan  of  a 
vinery  of  this  kind. 
In  this  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is 
shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  founda- 
tion walls  are  sunk 
three  feet  Above 
the  surface  t|ie  front 
wall  6,  rises  two 
feet,  the  back  wall 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
house  is  fourteen 
feet  On  these  walls 
are  placed  the  raft- 
ers, from  three  to 
four  feet  distant, 
with  the  sashes  in 
Fig.  92.  Plan  and  aecUon  ofavvMry,  wUhfire^hecO.  two  lengths. 

In  the  present  example  the  flues  are  kept  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  space  clear,  by  placing  them  in  a  square  walled  space,  di* 
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rectly  under  the  walk ;  the  walk  itself  being  formed  by  an  ojpen 
grating  or  lattice,  through  which  the  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fine  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  ground  plan  (II.)  In  this  the  furnace  is  indicated  at  dy 
in  the  back  wall;*  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to  «, 
whence  it  continues  nearly  the  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing enters  the  chimney  at  /.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
firing,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  back  shed,  g,  behind  the  back 
wall.  In  this  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  dotted  lines  around  d,  /,)  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  the  furnace  and  ash-pitf  There  are  two  doors^  h^  in 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  the  walk. 

Ths  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
planting  the  vines,  by  excavating  it  two  feet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost  This  is  best  formed  of  one  half 
loamy  tuH^  well  rotted  by  having  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
common ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
nure, which  has  laid  in  a  turf-HX)vered  heap  for  three  months ; 
and  one-third  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
vines. 

The  vines  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  of  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  the  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivators 
make  an  additional  border  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  and  sup- 
porting the  wall  above  the  surfiace  on  slabs  of  stone  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  eighteen  inches 
from  the  front  wall— one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  the  latter  are 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines  we  have  already  de- 
scribed.   The  renetocU  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 

*  This  furnace  should  be  placed  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  flue  at 
e,  in  order  to  secure  a  draught,  after  which  it  may  be  carried  quite  level 
till  it  enters  the  chimney.  An  air  chamber  may  be  formed  round  it,  with 
a  register  to  admit  heated  air  to  the  house  when  neoessary.  A  fomace 
fourteen  inches  square  and  deep,  with  an  ash-pit  below,  in  which  anthra- 
cite coal  is  burned,  will  be  found  a  very  easy  and  perfect  mode  of  heating 
a  house  of  this  width,  and  thirty  feet  long. 

f  The  most  perfect  vinery  that  we  have  seen  in  this  country  is  one  of 
two  hundred  feet  long  at  the  country  residence  of  Horace  Gray,  Keq., 
Newtown,  near  Boston.  It  is  built  of  wood,  with  a  curved  span  roo( 
after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Gray's  which  seems  to  us  to  combine  fitness  and  beaut; 
in  an  unusual  degree. 
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in  all  cases.  The  tpur  system  is,  however,  practised  by  many 
gardeners,  with  m>re  or  less  success.  This,  as  most  of  our 
-readers  are  aware,  o^nsists  in  allowiog  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
from  each  root  to  the  len^h  of  the  rafters ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
stem  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  every  year ;  and  every 
autumn  these  spurs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bud 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  bearing 
shoot,  and  is  again  cut  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
abondantly  produced,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fair,  nor  do  the  vines  continue  so  Ions  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  annually  re- 
newed. 

The  essential  points  in  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon,  *^  are  to  shorten  the 
wood  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fully  expoe^  to  the  li^ht ;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro- 
duced in  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  l^o 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  they  originate ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  bunch.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
second  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
produced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint.  And  if  at  that  joint 
they  push  also,  then  a  third  stopping  must  take  place  at  one 
joint,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  to 
break.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine." 

When  early  forcing  of  the  vines  is  commenced,  the  heat 
should  be  applied  very  gently,  for  the  first  few  days,  and  after- 
wards very  gradually  increased.  Sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  may  be  the  maximum,  till  the  buds  are  all  nearly 
expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty-five  may  be 
the  maximum  and  fifty-five  the  minimum  temperature.  When 
the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid-day, 
with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance  of 
air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  be  the  average  of  mid-day 
temperature.  But,  as  by  fiu*  the  best  way  of  imparting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  glass  is  to  pre- 
sent a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  give  here 
the  diary  of  0.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey's  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  successful 
amateur  cultivator,  and  we  prefer  to  give  his  diary  rather  than 
that  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likelv 
to  be  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  in  those  little  points  whicn 
most  professional  men  are  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
commonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  the  vines  were 
planted  out  in  the  border  in  May,  1835 ;  they  were  then  one 
year  old,  in  pots.    In  1886  and  1837,  they  were  headed  down. 
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In  1838  they  bore  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  and  made  fine  wood 
for  the  following  year,  when  the  date  of  the  diary  commences. 
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Commenced  fire  heat  in  the  vinery.  [The  ther- 
mometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  10  o'clock  at 
night] 

Placed  horse  manure  in  the  house  to  warm  the 
border.  Washed  the  house.  Took  up  the  vines, 
(which  had  been  covered  to  protect  them  from 
the  frost,)  and  washed  them  with  warm  soap 
suds ;  raised  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  Wea- 
ther moderate  and  cloudy. 

Weather  quite  moderate  and  thawy.    Sleet 

Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  sprinkling. 
Thaw.    Whitewashed  the  vinery. 

Earthen  pans  on  the  flues  kept  filled  with  water, 
but  syringing  suspended  on  account  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  it  having  been  damp  for 
three  days.    Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with  soap  suds.  Weather  moderate : 
a  slight  snow  last  night 

Pans  kept  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steam,  and 
vines  syringed  twice  a  day  in  sunny  weather. 
Weather  changed  suddenly  last  night ;  cold,  and 
temperature  fell  10®  below  minimum  point 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  fi^m  the  cellar 
on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time,  is  now 
bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  economize  with  fuel,  the  furnace 
should  be  managed  carefully.  We  found  it  a 
^ood  plan  about  10  o'clock  at  night  to  close  the 
door  of  the  ash-pit  and  furnace,  and  push  the 
damper  in  the  chimney  as  far  in  as  possible.  No 
air  is  then  admitted,  except  through  the  crevices 
of  the  iron  work.  The  thermometer  fell  only  4° 
during  the  night  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

The  last  seven  days  have  been  very  mild  for  the 
season :  to-day  appears  like  an  April  day. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  ni^ht 

Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three  dayh 
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The  floor  of  the  vinery  kept  constantly  damp^ 
and  the  flues  watered  twice  at  night 

Rainy  and  thaw. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  bleeding  at  the  buds. 
Weather  clear  and  rather  cool. 

Muscat  vine  continuing  to  bleed  excessively,  and 
finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  unsuccessftil,  we 
hastily  concluded  to  prune  it  down  beyond  the 
bleeding  bud,  and  cover  the  wound  with  bladder 
of  triple  thickness  (two  very  fast :)  this,  it  was 
supposed,  would  stop  it;  but  in  a  few  moments 
the  sap  re-appeared,  forcing  its  way  through  other 
buds,  and  even  through  the  smooth  bark  in  many 
places.  The  buds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines  in 
pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last,  night;  dull 
weather  during  the  day :  snow  nearly  gone. 

Morning  -fine ;  iS^temoon  cloudy.  When  fire  is  at 
a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  furnace  door  are 
closed  to  keep  up  the  neat 
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Bright  morning ;  weather  cool. 

Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  a  cold 
snow  storm  set  in  to-^ay.    Afternoon  clear. 

Buds  of  some  black  Hamburg  vines  bemnning  to 
swell.  Dug  up  the  inside  border,  and,  notwith- 
standing aU  precautions,  destroyed  a  few  of  the 
grape  roots,  which  were  within  three  inches  of 
the  surface.  From  this  circumstance,  we  have 
determined  not  to  disturb  the  border  outside,  but 
merely  to  loosen  two  inches  below  the  surface : . 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  vines  have  been  injured 
by  deep  digging  the  borders.  Gold  severe  ;  last 
night  temperature  2^  below  0. 

The  cold  very  severe.  The  sudden  changes  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regular  tempera^ 
tnre  in  the  house,  which  should  not  stand  (at  this 
stage  of  forcing)  below  60**.  The  house  having 
originally  been  intended  for  a  grapery  without 
fire  heat,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  forcing. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant 

Buds  of  the  v?ne  in  pot  breaking. 
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63  Buda  of  Hamburgs  breakiiig.    Snow  last  night. 

73  m\ 

75;fjO,Qmt«  cold  last  nigbt    Windy. 

76;ti2.Bud3  of  Hamburg  mostly  breaking.  Owing  to 
tbo  i^hangcable  weather,  there  is  some  fear  that 
tber^  has  been  too  much  heat,  as  a  few  of  the 
Bboots  appear  weak.  Plenty  of  air  has  been 
given  daily. 

75  t54  Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Inreaking.  Fruit 
buds  appear  on  the  Hamburgs. 


The  buds  have  broken  remarkably  fine :  almost 
every  bud  throughout  the  house  is  opening. 
Longest  slioot  on  Hamburg  was  four  inches  at 
noon,  Tlie  Muscat,  which  broke  first  last  year, 
is  BOW  the  most  backward.  Quere — Is  it  not 
owing  to  exc^aiye  bleeding! 
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A6ier  Oiis  periodj  the  thermometer  was  observed 

only  at  morning  and  at  night 
The  temperature  ranging  fix)m  62^  to  80°  during 

the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  an  abundance  of 

air  in  good  weather. 


70 The  last  six  days  cloudy;  wind  east;  quite  cold 
last  night  for  the  seaaon. 
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19 
20 
21 


Tcpped  the  frait-bearing  fihoots  one  joint  above  the 
rndtf  and  when  the  lower  shoots  i^pear  weak,  top 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  vine. 

Discontinned  syringing  the  Tines. 


A  few  clnsters  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two  vines. 


22 


11 


23 
24 


The  last  three  days  wind  north-east,  with  much  rain ; 
to-day  sleet  and  rain. 

Grapes  blooming  beantifdlly :  keep  up  a  high  temper- 
ature with  moisture,  when  the  weatihor  is  cloudy 
during  the  day. 

77  Floor  sprinkled  to  create  a  fine  steam. 
74 

78  A  few  clusters  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. 

77 

76 

78  Temperature  kept  up.  The  thermometer  should  not 
be  allowed,  at  this  staffe  of  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
to  M  below  76° ;  but  owing  to  the  fieiulty  con- 
struction of  die  house,  it  has  b^n  almost  impossible 
to  keep  up  a  regular  heat 

78  The  grapes  on  the  black  Hamburg  vines  are  mostlv 
set ;  those  at  the  top  of  the  house  as  large  as  smiul 
peas,  while  those  below  are  just  out  of  bloom.  Many 
of  the  bunches  show  great  promise,  and  the  vines  look 
remarkably  vigorous  and  strong,  with  the  exception 
of  one  vine,  next  the  partition  glass,  which  made 
the  largest  wood  last  season,  apparently  fully  ripe 
and  little  pith ;  notwithstanding  these  favourable 
promises,  it  showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are 
small  and  weak. 
Cut  out  about  flfty  bunches  in  thinning. 


14 
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25 
26 
27 
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78 
63 
80 
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70 
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4 
5 
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7 
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9 
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70 
77 
62 
66 
73 
6B 
62 
54 
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16 
17 

la 

10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
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70 
61 
71 

74 
69 
69 
70 
72 
72 
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Commenced  syringing  again,  twice  a  day,  in  fine  wea 
ther.  Moisture  is  also  plentifiilly  supplied  by  keep 
ing  the  pans  well  filled  with  water. 


Much  rain  during  the  last  week  :  have  kept  a  brisk  fire 
in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The  vines  look  finely. 
Continue  thinning  and  shouldering  the  bunches, 
after  cutting  out  about  one  half  their  number.  [By 
shouldering  is  understood  tying  up  the  shoulders 
on  the  lai^  clusters  to  the  trelHs,  so  that  they  may 
not  press  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch,] 


Plenty  of  air  admitted. 


Grapes  now  swelling  off  finely. 
Abundance  of  moisture  kept  up. 

A  fine  rain  to-day.  The  month  has  been  rather  cool ; 
several  ni^ts  the  past  week  the  earth  has  firozen 
slightly.  The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  Con- 
tinue to  thin  the  fruit  daily. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  berries  continued,  taking 
out  some  almost  every  day,  and  always  the  smallest 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weather. 


Next  year's  bearing  wood  carefully  laid  in. 
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25  70 

26  68 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


169 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unfavourable 
for  the  grape.  Much  rainy  and  doll  weather  :  we 
have  been  obliged  to  light  fires  eveiy  night,  and 
occasionally  in  the  day.  The  grapes  have  been  often 
looked  over  and  thinned,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the 
scissors  have  been  used  too  sparingly 


All  lateral  branches  cut  clean  out. 


Bunches  supported  by  tying  to  the  trellis. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stoning  process, 
and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  off.  No  mildew, 
or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 
the  vines  generally  have  the  most  healthy  and  vig- 
orous appearance.  The  weather  has  been  dull  and 
disagreeable,  which  has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  few  of  the  black  Hamburgs  and  Zinfindal^,  near  the 
flue,  perceived  to  be  changing  colour.  Weather  quite 
un&vourable ;  fires  at  night 

Syringing  now  discontinued. 


The  month,  thus  far,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.      Those  at  the 
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western  flue  mostly  coloured ;  also  the  Zinfindal  next. 
The  second  vine  from  the  partition,  having  to  sustain 
the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather  backward,  and  we  fear 
some  of  the  berries  may  shrink :  having  left  differ- 
ent qoanlities  on  vines  of  the  same  apparent  strength, 
we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  their  powers  of  matu- 
ration. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observations  were 
discontinued;  as  the  crop  was  now  beginning  to 
colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm,  abundance 
of  air  is  admitted  in  all  mie  weaUier. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal  near  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  are  now  perfectly  coloured,  and  ap- 
narently  ripe.    Ceased  making  fires. 

A  little  air  is  admitted  at  night     Weather  del^ht 
fuL 


July  4. — Out  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  PT^pes ;  the  hiigest  a 
pound  and  a  half;  weight  of  the  whole  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

6th. — Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

I3th. — Exhibited  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society's  room. 

16  th, — ^A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine. 

20th. — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes. 

22d. — l^e  ripening  of  all  the  grapes  Deing  now  completed, 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diaiy.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  each.] 
The  Hambui^hs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quarter  to  the 
bunch  throughout. 

In  the  cold  house,  separated  from  the  vinery  by  the  partition, 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected bushes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.  Most  of  the 
cultivators  with  whom  we  have  conversed  complain  grievously  of 
mildew  this  season,  and  some  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  by 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Auff.  10th, — ^Again  exhibited  some  of  the  Hamburgh  grapes 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room.  One  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  beautiful  cluster 
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of  Musc^at  of  Alexandria  one  ponnd.  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
former  measnred  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  latter 
three  and  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 
-  Another  season  we  intend  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  soap 
sads  on  the  g^rape  border.  Have  not  paid  sumcieiit  attention 
to  the  watting  of  the  border,  and  the  inside,  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  uie'cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vineiy, 
but,  notwithstandinff  this,  they  are  all  filled  up,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  larger  than  the  grapes  in 
the  vinery,  though  none  of  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same 


Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  ffn^>es :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected ;  but  m  the  cold  house,  some  shrivelling  was  perceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
S^ven  after  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  want  of  sufficient  air, 
are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
must  have — -plenty  of  heat — -plenty  of  air — plenty  of  moisture — 
severe  thinning  of  bunches — and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
^nea,  also,  must  be  pruned  often,  and  kept  free  :  the  wood  never 
crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airinff  of  the 
honse,  which  must  be  done  gradually,  that  there  may  oe  at  no 
time  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attention,  and  the  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border,  on 
a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  ^pes  are  always  to  be  obtain- 
ed. The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  complet- 
ed their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn.^ 

Insbctb  and  diseases.  When  properly  grown  under  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  liable  to  ^w  diseases.  The 
bleeding  which  often  happens  at  the  commencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  cheese  parings  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  the  wound 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coating  over  the  fines  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  house  must 
be  kept  closed  for  half  a  day.  The  smaller  insects  which  occa- 
sionally prey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  easily  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  affected,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Varieties.  ITiere  are  in  tiie  catalogue  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fruit.  But 
there  are  reaUy  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
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worthy  of  culiiyation  in  gardens.  Indeed,  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
their  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreign  grapes  thai 
have  been  introduced,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  their  ar- 
rangement)  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes ;  1st,  those  with 
dark  red,  purple  or  black  berries ;  2d,  those  with  white  or  yellow 
berries ;  3d,  those  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or  striped 
berries. 

CLASS  L 


GRAPES  WITH  DARK  RED,  PURPLE  OR  BLAOK  BERRIX8. 


1.  Black  Cluster.    Thomp. 


Black  MorilloiL    Lind. 


Aavenia 

Auvema. 

Pineau. 

True  Burgundy. 

Small  Black  Cluster. 

Black  Burgundy. 

Early  Black. 


Morillon  noir. 
Franc  Pineau. 
Auvemes  Rouge, 
Yrai  Auvdmaa 
Baisin  de  Bourgne.  ^ 

Buiigunder. 

Bother. 


of  iha 
FrmclL 


Schwarzer. 


Germans, 


This  excellent  hardj  grape  is  the  true  Butgundy  grape  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinguisiied 
from  Miller's  Buigundy,  by  the  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  sort  The  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact^  (i.e.  berries  closely  set).  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  the  20th  of  September. 
Thompson  gives  more  than  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Frontionan.    Thomp. 

Kuflcat  Noir. 

Sir  William  Romley's  Black. 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire. 

Purple  Frontignon. 

Black  Frontignac 

Purple  Constantia 

Black  Ck>nstantia  {of  some). 

Bourdalee  dee  Hautes  Pyr^n^es. 

Muscat  Noir  de  Jura. 

An  excellent  grape  for  the  vinery,  originally  from  the  town 
of  Frontignan,  in  France,  where  it  and  other  similar  sorts  are 
largely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignan 
wine. 


ac  to 
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Banches  rather  long.  Berries  of  medimn  size,  round,  quite 
black.  Skin  thin,  flavour  miuky  and  rich.  Ripens  in  October. 
Ji.  good  bearer. 

The  BLUB  TBONTiONAN,  (  VioUt  Frontiffuan  and  Black  Con- 
iantion,  of  some,)  is  rather  inferior  to  the  above,  hanring  only  a 
slightly  musky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact^  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  puiplish,  with  a  thick  skin. 


8.  Black  Hamburoh. 

Thomp.  Lind« 

Speechly. 

Warner's  Blaok  Hamburgh. 

Frankenthaler. 

1 

Purple  Hamborg^ 

Frankenthaler  Gros  Noir. 

Bed  Hamburgh. 

TroUinger. 

Brown  Hamborgh. 

Blue  TroUinger. 

ofvairiauB 

Dutch  Hamburgh. 

TroUer. 

European 

Victoria. 

Welacher. 

gardens. 

Saliabuiy  Violet 

Fleiach  Traube. 

acto 

Han^ton  Court  Vineu 

Hudler. 

Thomp. 

Valentine's. 

Languedoc; 

Gibaralter. 

Mohrendutte. 

Frankendale. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  has  long  been  considered  the  first  of 
black  grapes  for  the  vinery,  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  (k  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  flavour 
render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  large  (about  nine  inches  deep^,  I  \ 

and  mostly  with  two  shoulders,  making  it  ^^__^^^^  Jx\i 

broad  at  the  top*  Berries  very  large,  (fiff.  y^  ^i^  " 
93,)  roundish,  slightly  inclining  to  owSl 
Slan  rather  thick,  deep  brownish  purple, 
becoming  nearly  black  at  full  maturity. 
Flavour  very  sugary  and  rich.  A  good  and 
regular  bearer. 

WiLMOT^s  Nbw  Blaok  Hamburgh  is  a 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger 
and  handsomer  fruit. 


Black  Ha/w^bvrgK 


oc.  io 
'Thomp, 


4.  Black  Prince.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Alicant  Sir  JL  Pytehes'  Black. 

Black  Spanish.  Pocoek's  Damascus. 

Black  Valentia.  Cambridge  Botank)  Garden. 

Black  Portugal  Steward's  Black  Prince. 

Boston.  Black  Ijisbon. 

The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
situations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  easiest 
culture,  in  the  vinery. 

Bunches  long  and  not  generally  shouldered,  berries  large, 
rather  thinly  set,  oval.  Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  thick 
blue  bloouL    Flavour  first  rate — sweet  and  excellent 
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5.  Black  Lombabdy.    lind  Hiomp. 

West's  St  Pet6E&  Poonah. 

Uxmefa,  Baisin  des  Oamies. 

BaiaindeCaba 

Bunches  laige  and  long,  with  ahoolders.  Barries  laqge^ 
roondish-ovaL  Skin  tMn,  veij  bkck  at  matnrily.  Flavonr 
yeiy  rich  and  angary.  The  leaves  are  rather  amaH,  and  tarn 
purple  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thompson  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Poonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banka^ 
fix>m  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
then  a  great  bearer. 

6.  Black  Morocco.    Thomp. 

Le  Ckeiir.    LiwL       Ansell's  Lai^ge  Oral  Black. 
Black  MuscaidL  Raisin  d'Espagne. 

A  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  heat  The  blossoms  are  a  btde  imperfect,  and  require 
to  be  fertilized  with  those  of  the  Black  Hambuigh,  or  some 
other  hardy  sort. 

Bunches  laige ;  berries  yeiy  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  dark  red, 
flavour  tolerabfy  sweet  and  rich. 

Y.  Black  Saint  Pbtbr's.    Thomp. 

Saint  Peter's.    LincL  l^f>eeehly.       Blade  Palestina. 
01daker>s  West's  St.  Peter'a 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late,  and  which  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  house  until  winter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a  vinery  without  fire-heat 

Bunches  of  pretty  good  size,  rather  loose.  Berries  rather 
laige,  round.  Skin  thm  and  black.  Flavour  delicate,  sweet, 
and  excellent 

8.  Black  Muscat  of  Albzandria.    Thomp. 

Bed  Musoat  of  Alexandria.     LintL 
Bed  Frontinac  of  Jonisalem. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries  large,  oval,  skin 
thick,  of  a  red<ush  colour,  becoming  black  at  maturity.  Flesh 
ouite  firm,  with  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Requires  a  vinery  with 
nre-heat 

0.  Black  Tripoli.    Thomp. 
Black  Grape  fipom  Tripoli    Lind,  Speech, 
This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fruit,  is  said  to  be 
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aft  large  and  yery  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  vineiy.    It  requires  some  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Berries 
large,  round,  often  slightly  flattened.  Stones  quite  smalL  Skin 
thin,  purplish  black,  slightly  coyered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tender 
and  sweet,  with  a  yeiy  nigh  flayoured,  rich  juice. 

10.  Black  Mubcadinx.    land.  Thomp. 
Black  Ghaaaebfl.        GbaaaelM  Noir. 

A  pretty  good  black  grape,  scarcely  succeeding  well,  how- 
eyer,  m  the  open  air,  and  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  roundish-oyal. 
Skin  thick,  ^lac]c^.  overspread  with  a  blue  bloom.  Juice  sweet, 
and  of  pretl^  go^  flavour 

11.  Black  SwxBTWATXR.    Thomp.Lind. 

Water  ZoetKoir. 

Bunches  small,  compact.  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thm, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate,  but  rather 
hardy  sort 

12.  Early  Black  Jult.    Thomp.  Lind. 

July  Grape.  De  St  Jean. 

Madeline.  Schwarzer  FrOhzeitiger.  1 

Madeline  Ndr.  Boiguider.  [of  (he 

Baistn  prtoxse.  FauUau.  August  Traabe.  t  OermoM. 

Morillon  HAtiC  0.  Duh,  Jacobs  straabe.  J 

The  earliest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account.  In  the  open  air  it  ripens,  here,  the  last  of  July, 
or  early  in  Auffust.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  light 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Bunches  small  and  compact.  Berries  small,  quite  round. 
Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom,  flavour  mode- 
rately sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

13.  EsPBRioNE.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Turner's  Blade        13iai6j  Blue  Windsor. 
Cumberland  Lodge. 

The  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape,  grow- 
ing as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even  better  in 
many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  but  merits  more 
general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  flattened,  and  often  indented  with 
a  groove.    Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  blue 
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bloom.      Flesh  adheres  to  the  skin,  of  a  pleasant^  sprightly  fla 
vour,  not  very  rich. 


14.  FiNTIKDO. 

This  grape  is  of  Italian  origin,  brought  to  notice  by  M.  De 
Bavay,  of  Vilvorde,  who  received  it  of  Major  Esperin,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  French  army  in  Naples. 

Its  growth  is  vigorous.  Peduncle  very  stout.  Bunch  laige, 
compact,  and  shoiudered.  Berries  of  tiio  largest  size,  nearly 
round,  slightly  oval.  Skin  dark  violet  Fle£  abounds  in  a 
sugary  juice,  and  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  It  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  is  considerably 
earlier.     (Al  Pom.) 


15.  Miller's  Burgundy.    Lind.  Thomp.  Speechly. 


Miller  Grape.  Kuller. 

Le  Meunier.  Mollevrebe. 

Morillon  Taconn^.  MoroneFariuaodo. 

Froment^  Pulverulenta. 

Aleatica  da  Po.  Farineux  noir. 

Sauvignien  noir.  Noirin. 


of  Eurcpean 
gardens. 


A  favourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  ripens 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
covering  of  cottony  dovm  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  miller's  grape. 

Bunches  short,  thick,  and  compact  Berries  roundish-oval, 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  ^in,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet,  high  flavoured  juice. 
Each  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


16.  SOUIRAS. 

A  seedling  raised  by  Leclerc,  and,  according  to  M.  Vibert,  it 
IS,  of  all  the  large  berried  black  grapes,  the  one  which  ripens  the 
earliest,  arriving  at  maturity  nearly  as  early  as  the  Chassclas, 
and  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  is 
an  important  acquisition  as  a  table  grape.  It  is  a  sturdy,  vigor- 
ous grower.  Leaves  large,  generally  three-lobed,  very  downy 
beneath  and  slightly  so  on  the  upper  surface. 

Bunch  long,  loose,  and  shouldered.  Berries  irregular  in  size, 
elongated,  oval  in  form.  Skin  reddish-violet,  thidcly  covered 
with  bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  particularly  sweet,  deli- 
cious aromatic  flavour.     (Al  Pom.) 
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CLASS  IL 

ORAPXS  WITH  WHTTB  OR  TXLLOW  mRRTEg. 

17.  CiOTAT.    Thomp.  lancL  Duh. 

Pftraley-leaYed.  White  Paralej-leaTecL 

ParaLey-learedMascadine.        Malmsey  Mnacadine. 
Ralain  d'Autriche. 

The  Panley-leaved  ^pwe,  as  its  nAme  denotes,  is  remarkable 
for  its  rerj  deeply  divided  leaves,  qnite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  sort  It  sncceeds  very  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort^  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  lUivour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round. 
Skin  thin,  white,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant^  but  not  rich  flavoured 
juice. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  grape  with  red  fruit. 

16.  Chabsxlas  Musqub.    Thomp.  Duh. 
Musk  Cbaaselas.        Le  Cour. 

A  veiT  delicious  grape,  the  hk^hest  flavoured  Chasseksy  hav- 
ingmuch  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  long  and  rather  loose.  Berries 
middle  size,  round.  Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.  Flesh  tender, 
with  an  abundant  juice,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour.  Leaves  small- 
er and  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Musca- 
dine. 

17.  Charlsworth  Tokat.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputed 
to  be  of  superiour  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact  Berries  large,  ovaL  Skin  thick, 
white.    Flavour  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 

18.  Earlt  White  Malyabia.    Thomp. 

Morna  Ghaaselaa.  Mornair  blano.        "] 

Early  Chasselas.  Le  Melier.  [  of  the 

Grove  End  Sweet  Water.  Melier  blaua  ttirench. 

White  Melier.  Blanc  de  BonneuiL  J 

A  nice  early  giape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  earlier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas- 
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aelas  or  Royal  Muacadine.  Berries  round,  yeUowish  white. 
Skin  tiiin.  Flesh  sweet,  juicy,  and  agreeable  in  flavonr.  Ripens 
in  August  The  leaves  are  pale  men  on  the  upper  side,  sbgfat 
ly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  nmer  deep  lobes. 

10.  PiTMASTON  WhITB  ClUSTXB. 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  from  the 
Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  ^e  Sweetwater,  cff 
good  quality,  and  well  deserving  a  place  where  the  foreign  grapes 
are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  and  shouldered.  Berries 
middle  sized,  round.  Skin  thin,  amber  colour,  occasionally 
tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  jmcy, 
sweet  and  excellent. 

20.  Royal  Muboadinx.    Thomp.  lind.  MilL 


Amber  Kuscadine.  Ghaaselas  blams. 

Earlv  White  Teneriffe.  Ghasselas  de  Fontaineblean. 

Oolden  ChaaselaB.  D'Arboia. 

White  Ghasselaa.  Baisin  de  Champagna 

GbasBelaB  dori§.  Amiens. 


ac  to 
Thomp. 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects— one  of  the  very  best 
for  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinery.    It  is  every- 
where highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  Chasselas 
par  exeeUenee  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.  Berries, 
(fig.  94,)  lai^r  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.  Skin  thin,  at  first  ereenish  white, 
but  turning  to  an  amber  cmour  when  fully 
ripe.  Fle£  tender,  with  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.  Ripens  here  about  the  20th  of  Sep- 
Boyai  Muacadine.  tember.  Wood  and  foliage  stronger  than 
those  of  the  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  Whitk  Clubtxb.    Thomp. 
Blacksmith^s  White  duster. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fiedrly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  Enghtnd  of  being  very  hardy,  very  earlv, 
and  a  great  be&rer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  black- 
smith of  Edinburgh  in  1812. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact.  Berries  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Sidn  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet* 
and  excellent 
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22.  STBLUf.    Thomp.  land.  Speech. 
Jew& 

This  is  believed  to  be  Uie  grape  mentioned  in  the  scriptorea 
as  fonnd  by  the  Israelites  on  the  brook  of  Eschol,  the  bunches 
of  which  were  so  huge  as  to  be  borne  on  a  staff  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  snperb  looking  froit,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  to  veiy  large  size.  In  England  bunches  of  it  have  been 
produced  weighing  19^  lbs.  It  is  much  inferiour  in  flavour  to 
No.  24,  and  is,  pernape,  therefore,  scarcely  desirable  in  a  smaU 
collection. 

Bunches  enormously  large,  and  regularly  formed,  with  broad 
shoulders.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin  thick,  white  at  first,  but 
becoming  a  tawny  yellow,  or  amber  when  at  fiill  maturity.  Flesh 
firm  and  solid,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet,  though  not  rich. 
Will  hang  till  CShnstmas  in  a  vinery.  The  wood  and  foliage  are 
very  large. 

23.  YxRDXLHO.    Thomp.  Lind. 

YerdaL        Yerdilhia 
3Cadeira  Wine  Grape. 

A  vigorous  growing  grape,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  m  that  island  for  making  the  best  wines. 

Bunches  rather  small,  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  unequal 
in  size,  and  often  without  seeds.  Skin  thin,  semi-transparent, 
yellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  russet  when  very  ripe. 
Juice  a  littie  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  maturity. 

24.  Whitx  Muscat  ov  Alxzandria.    Thomp.  lind. 

Fhmtniac  of  Alexandria. )  usjUf.  White  Muscat  of  LnneL 

Jerusalem  Moscai.  J  -^uecr.  LuneL 

Malaga^  Muscat  d' Alexandria. 

White  Muscat  Paaae-loDgue  Musqud.    DuK, 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat  Passe  MuaquA 

Bebibo,  (of  SicUy.) 

The  most  delicious  of  all  grapes,  but  re- 
quires to  be  grown  under  glass  in  this  cli- 
mate. In  fiivourable  seasons  it  reaches  ma- 
turity well  in  a  vinery  without  fire-heat,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  attain  its  highest 
flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat 

Bunches  very  large,  often  9  to  12  inches, 
long,  rather  loose  and  irregular.  Berries 
very  larffe,  an  inch  or  more  long,  oval. 
Skin  thick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 
fully  ripe.    Flesh    quite   firm  and   crisp,  _ 

with  a  peculiarly  musky,  rich,  perfumed     WMU  MuaceUof  AIm» 
flavour,  very  delicious.    Seeds  small,  and  andria. 
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occasionally  absent  irom  the  larger  berries.  This  variety  is  e 
very  strong  grower^  and  is  raised  in  great  perfection  about 
Boston.     It  will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines. 

Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  Malaga  grape  (bronght  to  this 
country  in  jars,)  as  63monymons.  It  is  picked  so  early  for  im- 
portation as  to  have  little  flavour. 

The  Cannon-Hall  Muscat,  an  English  seedling,  closely  re- 
sembles this  grape,  but  the  flesh  is  firmer,  the  skin  yellower,  and 
it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly,  re- 
quiring to  be  fertilized  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  some  other 
sort 

25.  White  Frontiqnan.    Lind.  Thomp. 

White  Oonstantia.  Koachata  BiancSb 

White  FroDtuiaa  Moscado  Bianoo. 

Nepean's  Ck)nstantia.  Moscatel  OommuzL 

Muscat  Blana  Muscateller. 

Raisin  de  Frontignan.  Wiesser  MuscateUer. 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura.  Weisse  Muscaten  Traobe. 

The  White  Frontignan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the  many 
names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  sufficiently  prove.  Its  hardy  habit,  uniform  productive- 
ness in  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  make  it  eveiywhere 
esteemed. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  or  pretty  long,  and  without  shoul- 
ders. Berries  middle  sized,  round,  rather  thickly  set.  Skin 
thin,  dull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a^  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
tender,  with  a  rich,  perfumed,  musky  flavour. 

26,  White  Sweetwater.    Thomp. 

Early  White  Muscadine.  Dutch  Sweetwater 

White  Muscadine,  {of  land.)  Ghasselas  Precooe. 

Early  Sweetwater.  Chasselas  RoyaL 

Stillward's  Sweetwater.  Water  Zoete  Blana 

This  grape  is  better  known,  and  more  commonly  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  although  it  is  inferiour  to  the 
Royal  Muscadine.  It  differs. from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose  bunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  berries,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  size, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  green,  rarely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
sweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August — a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

27.  Whitb  Tokay.    Thomp. 

Genuine  Tokay.    LincL  Speech.        Gray  Tokay  ? 
Tokai  blanc. 

This  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  delicious  Tokay  wine  of 
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Hnngaiy  is  made.    We  have  ripened  it  very  well  in  the  open 
air.     Its  flavoar  is  good  and  its  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Bunches  of  medimn  size,  compact  Berries  rounded  oval, 
closely  set.  Skin  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  covered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  surface. 

28.  Whits  Hamburgh.    Thomp. 

White  Lisbon.        White  PortogaL 
White  RaisiiL 

This  is  the  Portugal  grape  of  conmierce,  which  is  so  largely 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  jars.  It  is  not  a  high 
flavoured  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long  time 
on  the  vines  after  maturity.     It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bunches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large  oval.  Skin 
thick,  greenish-white.  Flesh  solid,  sweet,  and  sometimes  with 
a  slight  Muscat  flavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
three  pounds  have  heen  grown  near  Boston. 

29.  Wnrrs  Nics.    Thomp.  M'Intoah. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinery  with  fire-heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort.  Mcintosh,  an  English  ffardener  of  repu- 
tation, has  grown  bunches  of  this  the  White  Nice  to  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  ^  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes." 

Bunrhes  very  large,  with  loose  shoulders.  Beiries  roundish, 
medium  size,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  oi 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tough,  greenish-white,  becoming, 
finally,  a  little  yellowish.  Flesh  crisp,  sweety  and  of  very  go<S 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarkably 
downy  beneath. 

30.  Whits  Rissling.     Thomp. 

Schloss  Johannisberg.         Petit  Riessling. 
Rudeshimerberg.  Grosser  RieesSng. 

Reissling.  RSssling. 

Kleier  Rissling. 

The  most  celebrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  the  cele- 
brated Hock  wines  It  is  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
from  its  very  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
districts  of  its  native  soil,  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  our  gardens — if  not  for  our  vineyards. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rather  small, 
round.  Skin  thin.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet  and 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 
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CLASS  m. 

OBAPB8  WITH  UOHT  RED,  ROSX-COLOURXD,  OR  STRIPSD  BKRBTTMfc 

31.  Alxppo.        Thomp.  Liii<L 

SwitBerland  Grapa  Baisin  d'Alees. 

Striped  Muaoadine.  Ghaaaelas  panache 

Variegated  Ghasaelas.  Mawrillan  panache. 

Baion  Suiflse.  Maurillaa  noir  panadi6, 

A  veij  singular  grape,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines  ;  or  sometimes  half  the  bunch 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  foliage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autumn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  size.  Berries  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  or  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

82.  Grizzly  Froktiokan.        Thomp.  lind. 

Bed  Frontignan,  (of  some.)  Muscat  Qris. 

Grisdv  Frontignaa  MuscadoBoflsa 

Bed  GoDstantia.  KCkmmel  Traabe. 

Muscat  Bouge.  Qrauer  Moscateller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  vinery,  when  it 
is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  wim  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  size,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than  those 
of  the  White  Frontiffuan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blended  with 
red  and  yellow.  Fleui  very  juicy,  rich,  musky  and  high  flavoured. 

The  Red  Frontignan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
foregoing,  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  wnom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct  The  latter  describes  the  I^  Frontignan  as 
having  bunches  without  shoulders,  berries  perfectly  round,  and 
deep  red,  flavour  excellent  These  two  sorts  require  more  care- 
flil  comparison. 

83.  Knight's  Yaribgated  Chabsblas.    Thomp. 
Variegated  Choaselas.    Lind, 

A  hybrid  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Enight  from  the  White 
Ohasselas,  impregnated  by  the  Aleppo.  A  curious  and  pretty 
fruit,  but  not  first  rate  in  flavour. 

Bunches  rather  long,  unshouldered  Berries  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  round,  loosely  set    Skin  quite  thin,  white,  shaded  witb 
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bldsh  violet^  sometiineB  becoming  parpluh  in  the  Bun.  flesh 
tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant  The  leaves  die  off  in  antnmn  of 
fine  red,  yellow,  and  green  colonrs. 

84.  LoMBARDY.    Thomp.  Lind. 

name  Ooloared  Tokaj.  Rhemiah  B«d. 

Wantage.  Bed  Grape  of  Tanrida. 

The  Lombardj  is  remarkable  for  the  very  laige  size  of  the 
bunches,  which  are  frequently  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  berries  thickly  set,  (so  much  so  as  to 
need  a  sood  deal  of  thinning,)  and  it  requires  nre-heat  to  bring 
it  to  full  perfection. 

Bunches  very  large,  handsomely  formed,  with  large  shoul- 
ders. Berries  large  roundish.  Skin  thick,  pale  red  or  flame 
colour.    Flesh  firm,  sweet,  with  a  sprightly,  very  good  flavour. 

35.  Red  Chabsxlas.    Thomp.  lind.  Fors. 
Bed  Huscadine.    MOL       Cbasselas  Bouge.    Duh. 

*rhis  grape  a  ^ood  deal  resembles  the  White  Chasselas,  ex- 
cept that  the  hemes  are  slightly  coloured  with  red.  Very  rare- 
ly, when  over  ripe,  they  become  a  dark  red. 

Bunches  loose,  not  large ;  berries  medium  size,  round.  Skin 
thin,  at  first  pale  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  Uiey  be- 
come red.    flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  very  good.    Not  very  hardy* 

Cultivation  ofths  Native  Orapet. 

The  better  varieties  of  the  native  grapes,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  fruits  in  the  middle  states.  Hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  care  they  yield  the 
&rmer,  and  the  common  gardener,  to  whom  the  nner  foreign 
sorts  requiring  much  attention  and  considerable  expense  in  cul- 
ture, are  denied,  the  enjoyment  of  an  abundance  of  very  good 
fruit.  In  tiiis  part  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than 
the  grape,  and  many  families  preserve  large  quantities  for  use 
durinff  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  m  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting 
— in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  Feb- 
ruaiT. 

Tike  grape  region  has  been  lately  greatly  extended  by  the 
addition  of  new  varieties,  which,  in  consequence  of  ripening 
their  fruit  much  earlier  tiian  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  are 
suited  to  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude  farther  north  than 
the  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties. 

The  garden  culture  of  the  hardy  native  grapes,  although 
not  very  difficult,  cannot  be  accomplished  so  as  to  §^ve  me 
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fruit  in  perfection,  without  some  attention  to  their  habits  and 
wants.  The  soil  should  be  dry,  deeply  worked,  and  well  en- 
riched, always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  an  essential  point  tc 
secure  a  perfectly  open,  sunny  exposure,  aa  it  may  always  be 
assumed  that  with  us  no  atmosphere  can  be  too  warm  or  bright 
for  the  grape ;  for  although  it  will  make  the  most  vigorous 
shoots  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  be 
small,  the  fruit  poor  and  uncertain,  and  the  vines  likely  to  &11  a 
prey  to  mildew. 

In  the  second  place  the  vines  should  be  kept  within  moderate 
hounds^  and  trained  to  an  upright  trellis^  The  Isabella  and 
Catawba  are  so  rampant  in  their  growth,  when  young,  that  the 
indulgent  and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  sdlow  them 
to  overbear ;  the  border  should  always  be  given  to  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  the  vines,  and  the  roots  should  be  allowed  space 
proportional  to  the  branches  they  are  to  carry.  By  obeerving 
these  directions,  and  not  suffering  the  vines  to  overbear,  they  may 
be  continued  a  long  time  in  full  vigour  and  productiveness. 

The  system  of  pruning  and  training  these  grapes  generally 
pursued  is  the  upright  mode,  with  the  spur  mode  of  training. 
The  first  season^s  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
allowed  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  season  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  &stened  each  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root — or  as  far  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend.  The 
next  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  are  also 
stopped.  The  next  year  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  set  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunches  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
first  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  every  season,  that 
IS,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruning,  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fruit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot 
from  which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will 
annually  supply  iU  place,  to  be  again  cutout  at  the  winter  pmuing. 

After  several  years'  bearing,  if  it  is  found  that  the  grapes  £ul 
in  size  or  favour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horizontal  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  then 
speedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
very  abundantly,  as  at  first 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renewal  system  of  training  (see 
pa^  305),  is  certain  of  yielding  always  the  laivest  and  finest 
fruit,  though  not  so  large  a  crop— as  half  the  sur&ce  of  the  vine 
is  every  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out 
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What  vfe  have  alread}  stated,  in  page  306,  respecting  pran- 
ing  will  apply  equally  well  here.  If  3ie  vine  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  nun  it  will  require  very  little  summer  pruning ;  in  &ct, 
none,  except  stopping  the  youn^  shoots  three  joints  beyond  the 
farthest  bunch  of  grapes,  at  midsummer — for  the  leaves  being 
intended  by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sap,  the  more  we  can  retain 
of  them,  (without  robbing  the  fruit  undulv  of  fluids  expended 
in  making  new  growth,)  2ie  larger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be 
the  fruit;  carefid  experiments  having  proved  that  there  is  no 
more  successful  mode  of  impoverishing  the  crop  of  fruit  than 
that  of  pulling  off  the  leaves. 

In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  by  the  side  of  the  buds,  which  are 
to  send  forth  shoots  for  next  season's  crops — branches  called 
laterals  push  forth  which  should  be  pinched  off  at  the  first 
leaf — and  at  the  next  leaf  where  they  start  again ;  generally  the 
second  stopping  will  be  sufficient. 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usuallv  per- 
formed during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a 
month  before  vegetation  is  likely  to  commence.  Many  cul- 
tivators prefer  to  prune  their  vines  in  November,  and,  except 
for  cold  latitudes  or  exposures,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
season. 

Every  third  year,  at  least,  the  borders  where  the  vines  are 
growing  should  have  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impoverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  by  digging  in  about 
the  roots,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  very  heavy  top-messing  of 
slightly  fermented  stable  manure. 

Vineyard  Cultdrk.  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  grapes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Germany  in  wine-making,  some  of 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  Grerman  vine- 
dressers— emigrants  to  this  country,  have  placed  the  fact  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  lai^e  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
different  characters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  brings 
very  readily  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Swiss,  at  Yevay,  first  commenced  wine-making  in  the 
West,  but  to  the  zeal  and  fostering  care  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq., 
of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  western  horticul- 
turists, that  district  of  country  owes  the  fii-m  basis  on  which 
the  vine  culture  is  now  placed.  The  native  grapes — chiefly 
the  Catawba — are  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of 
the  middle  States  are  quite  as  favourable  as  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  for  those  varieties,  the  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes 
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leads  US  to  believe  that  we  may  even  here  panae  wine-makiiig 
profitablj. 

The  yineyard  culture  of  the  native  grape  is  very  simple. 
Strong,  loamy,  or  gravelly  soils  are  preferable — ^limestone  soils 
being  usually  the  best — and  a  worm,  open^  sunny  exposure 
being  indispensable.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  about  six 
feet  apart,  and  trained  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  as  in  Europe. 
The  ordinary  culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian 
com — one  man  and  hone  witti  a  plough,  and  the  horse  culta- 
vator,  bein^  able  to  keep  a  pretty  large  surfoce  in  good  order. 
The  annuid  pruning  is  pei^ormed  in  winter,  top-ifressing  the 
vines  when  it  is  necessary  in  the  spring;  and  the  summer 
work,  stopping  side  shoots,  thinning,  lying,  and  gathering, 
being  chi^y  done  by  women  and  chudren.  In  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  newly  made  wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vipne^ 
ronj  and,  much  as  has  been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  have  sat^ 
isfied  ourselves  that  carefhl  experiments,  or,  which  is  better,  a 
resort  to  the  experience  of  others,  is  the  only  way  in  which  to 
secure  success  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  itsell 

DifiSASBS.  The  mudew,  which  is  troublesome  in  some  dis- 
tricts, is  easily  prevented  by  keeping  the  vine  of  small  size, 
and  by  the  renewal  system  of  prumng,  or  never  allowing  the 
vine  to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old 
wood. 

The  beetles  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vines  in  sum* 
mer,  especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetie,  {PeUd- 
notapunetatOy)  and  the  grape-vine  flea-beetie,  {Haltiea  chalyhea^ 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  is  hand-picking  when  taken  in  time.  But  we 
would  also  very  strongly  recommend  again  the  use  of  open 
mouthed  botties,  half  mled,  ^and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture 
of  sweetened  water  and  vm^ar,  and  hung  here  and  there 
among  th.e  vines.  Indeed,  we  mive  seen  bushels  of  beeties,  and 
other  insects,  destroyed  in  a  season,  and  all  injury  prevented, 
simply  by  the  use  of  such  botties. 

Y  ARiBTiES.  The  most  valuable  native  grapes  are  those  two 
old  standard  varieties,  Isabella  and  Catawba,  with  those  more 
recently  introduced,  Diana,  Delaware,  Rebecca,  and  Concord. 
For  warm  exposures  and  particularly  for  the  South  the  Her- 
bemont  is  a  most  excellent  variety.  The  Elsingbui^h,  is  a 
very  small  grape,  but  of  delicious  quality,  and  the  Chnton  is 
prized  chiefly  for  latitudes  where  the  Isabella  does  not  always 
ripen. 
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1.  Native  Grapes, 

Albzaivdsb's.    Thomp.  Priiu 

SofanjDdU  HuscadelL    Adkmk 

Muscadinei 

CapeGn^>e.  ) 

Spring  MiU  Constantia.  [of  Vevay,  IH 

difton'B  CoDstantuL      ) 

Madeira^  of  Tork,  Pat 

Tasker's  Grape. 

Winnei 

This  grape,  a  nataral  seedling,  was  first  discovered  bj  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  Gov.  Penn,  before  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  IS  not  nnfreqnentlj  found,  as  a  seedling,  from  the 
wild  Fozgrape,  on  the  borders  of  onr  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
when  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  fiiir  wine,  but  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  compact,  and 
the  leaves  much  more  downy^  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Berries  of  mediom 
size,  oval.  Skin  thick,  quite  black.  Flesh  widi  a  verj  finn 
pulp,  but  juicv,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  when  fiilly  iripe^ 
wbidi  is  not  till  the  last  of  October. 

2.  Bland. 

Bland's  Yirginia.        Bland's  Kadeiza. 
Bland's  Pale  Bed.      PowelL 
Bed  Scappemong,  {pfaome) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  approach- 
ing, in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  ^pes  of  Europe, 
with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astnnffency.  It  does 
not  ripen  well  to  the  north  of  this,  except  in  mvourable  situa- 
tions, and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  warm  exposure.  It  is 
a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubuess  a  natural  seedling,^  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Yirgmia,  by  Col. 
Bland  of  that  state,  who  presented  scions  to  Mr.  Bartram,  the 
botanist,  by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  Bland  is  not  a 
great  bearer,  and  has  not  proved  valuable  north.  The  fruit 
Keeps  admirablVf  in  jars,  for  winter  use. 

Bunches  rather  lon^,  loose,  and  often  with  small,  imperfect 
berries.  Berries  roun^  on  long  stalks — hanging  ratber  thinly. 
Skin  thin,  at  first,  pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe.  Flesh 
slightly  pnlpy,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  musky  scent,  but  a  slight  astringency.  Ripens  pretty 
late.  Foliage  lighter  green  than  that  of  the  Catawba,  smoother, 
and  more  delicate.  This  vine  is  quite  difficult  of  propagation 
bv  cuttings. 
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Brinoele. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe  near  Philadelphia,  but  not  yet  tested 
as  to  hardiness.  Bunch  large,  rather  compact,  sometimee 
shouldered.  Berries  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  round, 
black.  Flesh  solid,  not  pulpy.  Flavour  rich,  vinous,  and  sacchar- 
rine;  quality  "best."     (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Canadiait  Chief. 

From  Canada,  and  claimed  to  be  a  native,  but  so  strongly 
marked  with  foreign  characteristics  that  we  think  it  will  not 
prove  to  be  an  acquisition  for  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  very  large  and  shouldered,  and  the  vine  very  pr«>- 
ductive,  and  will  probably  do  better  in  Canada  than  in  a  warmer 
latitude. 

Canby's  August. 

Ori8:in  uncertain ;  introduced  by  Charles  Canby,  Wilmington, 
Del.  •  Bunch  medium  size,  compact.  Berry  round,  black,  thickly 
covered  with  a  light  bloom,  juice  slightly  reddened,  sweet,  vinous*, 
not  very  rich.  Skin  somewhat  pungent,  and  not  much  tough- 
ness in  its  pulp  when  fullv  ripe,  which  is  a  few  days  before  Isa- 
bella. York  Madeira  anS^  Hyde^s  Eliza  resemble  this,  and  may 
prove  the  same. 

Cassadt. 

An  accidental  seedling  that  sprung  up  in  P.  H.  Cassady'a 
yard,  in  Philadelphia. 

Bunches  medium  size,  tolerftbly  compact,  and  sometimes 
shouldered.  Berry  below  medium,  round,  greenish  white,  with 
occasionally  a  faint  salmon  tint,  and  thickly  covered  with  white 
bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  with  but  little  pulp,  flavour  pleasant 
Quality  "  very  good."     (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Catawba.    Adlum.  Ken. 

Bed  Muiicy.        Oatawba  Tokay/ 

This  excellent  native  grape  was.  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  found  by  him  in 
Maryland.  It  probably  has  its  name  from  the  Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  found  growing  at  various  points  from  that  river 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
and  excellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  too  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  ia 
difiicult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape 
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of  the  frnit    Unless  it  be  ver^  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  litde  more 
musky  in  flayonr,  than  the  Is4ibella. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  somewhat 
loose,  shonldered.    Berries,  round,  (or 
sometimes  lightly  oval,)  pretty  lam. 
Skin  rather  thick,  pale  red  in  tncy 
shade,  but  pretty  deep  red  in  the  sun,| 
covered  with  a  lilac  bloom.    Fleshy 
slightly    pulpy,    juicy,    very   sweet, 
with  an  aromatic,  rich,  musky  flavour. 
Ripe  from  the  Ist  to  the  middle  of  Oaiawba. 

October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  fiilly  ripe, 

Childs'  Superb. 

Obflds'  Seedling. 

A  very  large  fine  grape  grown  in  TJtica,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Childs. 
It  is  doubtless  of  foreign  ori^n,  but  has  succeeded  with  him 
without  glass,  although  latterly  grown  under  it.  We  presume 
its  foreign  characteristics  will  not  fit  it  for  open  culture. 

Clara. 

Eaised  by  Peter  Raabe.  Bunch  medium,  not  compact  Ber- 
ry medium,  round,  green,  faintly  tinged  with  salmon  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  flavour  rich,  sweet  and 
delicious,  quality  "best" — (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Clintoh. 

Origin  uncertain — ^said  to  have  originated  in  Western  New 
York,  growth  vigorous,  hardy,  and  prcKiuctive.  Bunch  medium, 
shouldered^  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  irregular  but  compact 
Berries  round,  rather  below  medium  size,  black,  covered  with  a 
thick  bloom,  juicy,  with  some  acidity  and  toughness  in  its  pulp, 
but  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour ;  eatable  eight  or  ten  days  before 
Isabella,  but  continues  austere  tiU  after  cold  weather,  when  it 
becomes  very  good. 

Columbia.    Prince. 

This  grape  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Adlum  on 
his  fiirm  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  a  vigorous  grower,  produc- 
tive. 

Bunch  small,  compact  Berry  small,  black,  with  a  thin  bloom, 
with  very  little  hardness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp,  not  hi^h  flavour- 
ed, but  pleaaant  and  vinous,  scarcely  if  at  all  foxy — npe  last  of 
September. 
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COKOOSD. 


This  fine  hardy  native  ffrape  was  raised  from  seed  by  K 
W.  Bull,  Cbnoord,  Mass.    U  is  of  verj  healthy,  Yigorous  habit, 
and  exceedingly  productive.      Bunch   rather  compact^    la^K® 
shouldered    Bemes  large,  globular,  almost  black,  thickly  co- 
vered with  bloom.    Skin  rather  thick,  with  more  of  the  native 
pungency  and  aroma  than  the  Isabella,  which  it  resembles^  but 
does  not  quite   equal  in  quality.      Flesh  moderately  juicy, 
rather  buttery,  very  sweet,  with  considerable  toughnesB  and 
acidity  in  its  pulp.     It  is  more  hardy  than  the  Isabella  and 
ripens  about  ten  days  earlier,  consequently  it  is  a  very  yalu- 
able  variety  for  a  la^e  northern  range  where  the  TsabellH  doea 
not  ripen. 


T^^^^'       }    inearrecBy. 


Delaware. 

Heath. 

Tramin€ 

BedResling. 

The  precise  origin  of  this  grape  is  not  known.  We  have  the 
following  account  of  it  from  our  friend,  A.  Thomson  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  to  whose  appreciative  taste  and  liberality  the  conn- 
try  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  our  best  hardy  table 
grape. 

Among  an  indiscriminate  mixture  brought  to  Delaware  for 
sale  by  a  German,  he  found  this,  whose  excellence  immediately 
attracted  his  attention,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  its  history,  he  found 
it  in  the  possession  of  some  Qerman  emigrants  who  said  they 
brought  it  from  New  Jersey  some  eighteen  years  ago,  having 
obtamed  it  from  the  garden  of  a  Frendi  gentleman  named  Paiu 
H.  Provost,  in  Eingswood  township,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  It 
was  known  in  that  vicinity  as  the  "  Italian  wine  grape,**  and  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  Provost  many  years  before  from  a  bro- 
ther residing  in  Italy. 

By  some  German  wine-growers  in  Cincinnati,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  Traminer,  and  by  others  the  Red  Besling,  two 
celebrated  wine  grapes  of  Germany,  to  which  its  fruit  bean  a 
strong  resemblance,  but  from  which,  in  wood  and  foliage,  it  is 
as  distinct  as  any  of  our  native  grapes.  Mr.  Thomson  mmks  it 
must  have  been  an  accidental  seealinff  that  sprang  up  in  that 
garden,  as  it  is  free  from  blight  and  mOdew,  never  prematarelv 
losing  its  leaves,  and  seeming  to  luxuriate  in  our  climate,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  foreign  variety  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Bunch  snudl,  very  compact,  and  generally  8holllde^ 
ed.  Berries  smallish,  round  when  not  compressed.  Skin  thin,  of 
a  beautiful  light-red  or  flesh  colour,  veir  translucent,  passing  to 
wine  colour  by  long  keeping,    It  is  without  hardness  or  aciait" 
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in  its  pulp,  exceedingly  sweet  but  ^rightlj,  vinous,  and  aromatici 
and  18  well  characterised  by  Mr.  Frince*  as  our  highest  flavour- 
ed and  most  delicious  hardy  grape.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  an 
early  and  profose  bearer,  and  probably  more  hardy  than  Isabella 
or  Catawba.      In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomson,  where  all  other 


\axki%  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  '55 
and  '56,  thn  alone  was  uninjured.      It  ripens  nearly,  or  quite. 

*  Remarks  in  bringing  it  before  the  Pomolofdosl  Congress. 
15 
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three  weeks  before  the  Isabella.    Its  bunches  and  berries  aro 
very  greatly  increased  in  size  by  high  cultare. 

Diana. 

A  seedling  of  the  Catawba  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore  of 
Boston,  and  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticoltaral  Society. 
Its  promise  of  excellence  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  hy 
Mr.  Hovey  through  his  Magazine  in  1844,  and  in  1849  the 
Horticulturist  announced  it  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  Ame- 
rican grapes,  particularly  valuable  for  its  earliness.  For  the  South 
it  has  proved  even  better  than  at  the  North. 

In  its  general  appearance  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  its 
parent,  but  in  its  earliness  of  ripening  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
fruit,  as  well  as  in  general  hardiness  and  certainty  of  maturing  its 
crops,  it  is  greatly  superiour  to  that  fine  variety.  The  berries 
are  of  the  same  globular  shape,  but  not  quite  so  lai^.  The 
bunches  regularly  conic  in  form,  large,  very  compact,  and  heavy, 
not  properly  shouldered,  but  often  having  a  small  bunch  ap- 
pended by  a  long  branch  of  the  peduncle. 

The  colour  is  a  fine  reddish  lilac,  thickly  covered  with  bloom, 
and  the  berries  generally  marked  with  three  or  four  indistinct 
star-like  specks.  The  fruit  when  fully  ripe  abounds  in  fine  rich 
juice,  vinous,  and  aromatic,  from  which  all  the  offensive  native 
odor  has  disappeared.  It  hangs  long  on  the  vines,  is  not  injured 
by  severe  frosts,  and  keeps  admirably  for  winter  use.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive  and  very  vigorous. 

^  Elsinoburgh.    Een.  Frin.  Adlum. 

Smart^s  Elsingburg.       Klsenborougfa. 

A  very  nice  little  grape  for  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 

meltinff,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  fh>m  a  village  of  this 

name  in  Salem  Co.,  New  Jersey.    It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 

y^  than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  size  of  Sie 

>^^    ,         berry.    A  moderate,  but  regular  bearer,  ripens 

^'^^s^,         well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  table. 

jr      ^\       Bunches  pretty  large,  loose,  and  shouldered. 

(  J  Berries,  small,  round.     Skin  thin,  black,  covered 

V  J  with  a  blue  bloom.    Flesh  entirely  without  pulp, 

/ — ^    melting,  sweet,  and  excellent     The  leaves  are 

Sannghwrgh,    <jeeply  6-lobed,  pretty  dark  green,  and  the  wood 

lather  slender,  with  long  joints. 

ElCILY. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe  near  Philadelphia,  not  proved  as  to 
hardiness.    Bnnch  large,  not  very  compact,  occasionally  shoal- 
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dered.  Berry  below  inediam,  from  three  eighths  to  one  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  round,  pale  red.  Flesh  very  juicy,  with  little 
or  no  pulp.  Flavour  saccharine  and  delicious,  quality  "  best"  for 
an  outrdoor  grape.     (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

Garrigubs. 

Raised  by  Edward  Garrigues  Eingsessing,  Philadelphia.  A 
vigorous  grower,  hardy  and  productive,  very  much  resembles 
Isabella  and  no  doubt  a  seedling  of  it  ]Bunch  large,  loose, 
shouldered.  Berries  large,  oval,  dark  purple,  covered  with  a 
thick  bloom.  Flesh  with  little  toughness  in  its  pulp,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich — ripe  eight  or  ten  days  before  Isabella. 

Graham. 

An  accidental  seedling  introduced  by  Wm.  Graham,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Bunch  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  not  compact. 
Berry  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  purple,  thickly  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom,  contains  little  or  no  pulp,  and  abounds  in 
saccharine  juice  of  agreeable  flavour,  quality  "best."  (Ad.  Int. 
Bep.) 

Hartford  Prolific. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Steel  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive.  Bunch  large,  shouldered,  rather  compact  Berry 
large,  globular,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  native  perfume.  Skin 
thick,  black,  covered  with  a  bloom.  Flesh  sweet,  moderately 
juicy  with  considerable  toughness  and  acidity  in  its  pulp ;  ripe 
about  ten  days  before  Isabella. 

Hbrbemomt. 

Warren.        "Wflfrrenton. 
Herbemont's  Madeira.    Neal  Grape. 

Origin  claimed  for  many  localities,  but  not  yet  fully  ascertain- 
ed. This  is  the  most  rampant  grower  of  all  our  hardy  grapes, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances  yields  a  fruit  of  surpassing 
excellence  with  which  the  nicest  detector  of  foxiness,  thickness  of 
skin,  toughness  or  acidity  of  pulp,  can  find  no  fault ;  north  of 
Philadelphia  it  needs  a  warm  exposure  or  favourable  season  for 
the  full  development  of  all  its  excellences.  In  our  village  under 
the  care  of  a  lady,  it  has  not  failed  for  many  years  to  give  a 
most  abundant  crop  of  perfectly  ripened  fruit,  and  without  pro- 
tection has  not  suffered  at  all  from  winter  killing.  -  A  very  old 
vine  in  Baltimore,  which  had  never  before  failed  to  produce 
abundantly  since  its  first  bearing,  had,  last  winter  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  19''  below  zero,  all  its  young  wood  killed ;  but 
ordinarily  in  that  latitude  and  fiirther  south,  it  is  an  unfail- 
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ing  bearer,  and  particularly  fitted  for  those  southern  latitades 
that  are  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts  in  spring  and  early 
•frosts  in  autumn,  as  it  flowers  very  late  and  ripens  its  frait 
early.  Its  leaves  in  autumn  are  the  last  to  yield  to  frosty  re- 
maining perfectly  green  and  vigorous  after  all  others  have 
withered  or  fisJlen,  consequently  it  has  often  an  amount  <^ 
unripened  wood  which  should  be  cut  off  before  winter. 

Bunch  very  large  and  ezceedinelv  compact,  shouldered.  Ber- 
ries below  medium,  round,  dark  blue,  or  violet,  covered  with  a 
thick  light  bloom.  Skin  thin,  which  is  filled  with  a  sweet,  rich, 
vinous,  aromatic  juice,  of  so  little  consistence,  that  it  cannot  be 
called  flesh. 

Lenoir^  Long^  Devereaux^  and  Thurmond. — ^Under  the  above 
names,  ^pes  much  resembling  in  character  the  Herbemont,  are 
grown  m  the  Southern  states,  and  we  have  hitherto  considered 
Siem  synonymous  of  it ;  but  all  our  southern  friends  claim  that 
Lenoir  is  a  distinct  variety,  and  much  earlier  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  also  at  least  that  some  of  the  others  are  distinct. 
The  matter  is  now  under  investigation,  and  we  must  wait  the 
result  before  deciding. 

Hudson. 

Originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Calkins,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
GrowUL  similar  to  Isa^Ila,  and  said  to  be  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  Bunch  and  berry  much  the  same,  but  less  sprightly 
and  not  quite  so  rich. 

Hyde's  Eliza. 

Bunch  medium,  compact,  oflen  with  a  small  shoulder.  Berry 
medium  size,  round,  black,  covered  with  a  thin,  light  bloom. 
Flesh  tolerably  juicy,  somewhat  buttery,  with  a  pleasant  vinous 
flavour.    Ripe  a  few  days  before  Isabella. 

Isabella.     Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 

This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
brought  to  the  north  and  mtroduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators 
about  the  year  1818,  by  Mrs,  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  great  vigour, 
hardiness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care,  nave 
caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  growing 
here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grapes  in  a  single  year.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  Catawba, 
which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  or 
the  colder  portion  of  New-England.  No  farmer's  garden,  how* 
ever  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Catawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size — ^five  to  seven  inches   long,   rather 
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loose,     shouldered.    Berries,    oval,  pretty    large.     Skin  thick 

dark  parple,  becoming  at  last  nearly 

black,    covered  with  a  blue  bloom. 

Flesh  tender,  with  some  pulp,  which 

nearly  dissolves  when  fully  mature ; 

jtdcy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  slight 

musky  aroma. 

This  grax>e  is  frequently  picked  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  coloured,  and  long 
before  it  is  ripe.  *  Jaabdia, 

Louisa. 

Raised  by  Samuel  Miller,  Calmdale,  Lebanon  Co.,  Fenn.  He 
says,  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  and  having  less  seeds  than  most 
native  grapes.  Bunch  medium,  rather  compact,  occasionally 
shouldered.  Berry  round  inclining  to  oval,  black  with  a  blue 
bloom,  somewhat  the  flavour  of  Isabella,  rather  better  quality, 
and  ripe  eight  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Ltman. 

Origin  unknown — a  Northern  variety ;  hardy  and  productive. 
Bunch  small,  rather  compact  Berry,  round,  medium  or  below, 
black,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom,  similar  in  flavour  to  Clinton, 
and  ripens  about  the  same  time. 

Mammoth  Catawba. 

Bunch  large,  not  compact.  Berry  large,  round,  of  a  deeper 
red  and  larger  size  than  Catawba,  but  not  equal  to  it  in  flavour. 
— (Ad.  IntRep.) 

Mariok. 

Origin  unknown.  Sent  to  Mr.  Longworth  from  Marion,  Ohio, 
and  by  him  disseminated.  It  much  resembles  the  Isabella  in 
shape  and  size  of  berry,  and  form  of  bunch,  but  more  uniform 
in  its  ripening  and  more  delicate  in  flavour,  ripening  about  the 
same  time.  Growth  healthy,  making  firm  and  short  jointed 
■wood,  with  strong  red  tendrils ;  a  good  bearer. 

Bunches  large,  regular,  seldom  shouldered.  Berries  large, 
round,  inclining  to  oval,  dark  purple  with  a  bloom,  juice  abun- 
dant, pulp  thin,  not  sufficiently  tested  for  wine,  a  promising 
variety.     (A.  H.  Ernst,  Mo.) 

Missouri. 
^tiasouri  Seedling. 
This  grape  we  received  from  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  con- 
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siderablj  cultivated,  and  mticli  esteemed  in  the  \inejardsy 
making  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  was  received  there 
from  t£e  east,  under  this  name,  and  we  think,  may  very  proba- 
bly be  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pineau  or  Burgundy  grapes. 
It  is  not  very  productive,  and  makes  little  wood.  The  latter  is 
greyish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  specks,  short  jointed,  buds  in 
clusters,  double  and  triple.     Leaves  deeply  cut,  trilobed. 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  size.  Berries  small,  ronnd. 
Skin  thin,  almost  black,  with  very  little  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
with  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferiour  to  the  Ohio 
for  the  table. 

NoBTON*B  Virginia.    Prin.  Ken. 

Norton^s  Seedling. 

A  native  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  between  the  Bland 
and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  a  most  productive  grape  in  garden  or  vineyard, 
bearing  very  lai^e  crops  (especially  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  rot,)  in  all  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  grape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  more  pulpy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  though,  probably,  a  much 
better  wine  &;rape. 

Bunches  long,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact  Berries  small,  round.  Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.  Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rather  rough  fa 
vour.  The  foliage  is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Elsinburgh. 
Shoots  strong  and  hardy. 

NoRTHBBN  Muscadine. 

Raised  by  the  Shakers  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.  N.  T. 

Bunches  small,  short,  compact.  Berry  large,  round,  choco- 
late or  brownish  red.  Skin  thick,  with  a  pungency  and  odour 
common  to  the  wild  fox  grape,  and  is  a  very  little,  if  any,  im- 
provement on  it.  The  berries  fall  from  the  bunch  as  soon  as 
ripe,  which  is  about  two  weeks  before  Isabella. 

Ohio. 

Segar  Box  Grape.        Longworth's  Ohio. 
Jack. 

This  grape,  which  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, ha«4  a  rather  singular  history.  The  cuttings,  from 
which  all  the  present  stock  has  originated,  were  left  in  a  segar 
box,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  from  home,  by  some  person  who  was  not 
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known,  and  who  left  no  account  of  them.    It  is  still  commonly 
known  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jack  Grape  culti- 
vated near  Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  was  so  called  from  an  old 
Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Jaques,  who  introduced  the  vine.  It 
is  most  likely  a  foreign  sort,  and,  except  in  a  few  localities;  a 
sandy  soil  and  a  mild  climate,  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed ;  it  will 
not  stand  our  winters  here. 

The  wood  is  strong,  long  jointed,  lighter  red  than  that  of  the 
Norton's  Virginia,  and  smooth,  with  peculiarly  pointed  buds. 
Leaves  large,  trilobed. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  from  six  to 

v\  ten  inches,   and  often  fifteen  inches  in 

J\^^  length,  rather   loose,  tapering,  shoulder- 

^  ^^^^s__^.-— ^     ^     Berries,    small,  round.     Skin  thin, 

^.-^L^^^  ^  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Fl^h  tender, 
f    ^^\  7  I  and  melting,  without  any  pulp,  brisk  and 

\,^^__^y'   ^^v,— ./       This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
Qj^iff^  be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  laid-in  thin 

and  long. 

Raabs. 

Raised  by  Peter  Raabe,  (thought  to  be  hardy.) 

Bunches  small,  compact,  rarely  Mouldered.    Berry  below 

medium  size,  round,  dark  red,  thickly  covered  with  bloom. 

Flesh  very  juicy,  with  scarcely  any  pulp.     Flavour  saccharine, 

with  a  good  deal  of  the  Catawba  aroma.    Quality  *'  best."  (Ad. 

Int.  B«p.) 

RSBBGCA* 

A  new  variety.     First  disseminated  last  season.  » 

Bunches  nearly  cylindric,  about  four  inches  long  by  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  very  compact,  and  heavy,  often 
shouldered.  Berries  of  full,  medium  size,  oval,  and  generally 
much  compressed,  strongly  adhering  to  the  peduncle.  Colour 
light  green  in  the  shade,  auburn  or  golden  in  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  a  light  bloom,  considerably  translucent.  Flesh 
of  some  consistence,  juicy,  sweet,  and  delicious,  with  a  per- 
ceptible native  perfiime,  but  very  agreeable.  It  has  no  tough- 
ness or  acidity  m  its  pulp,  and  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  Isabella,  and  keeping  a  long  time  after  it  is  ga- 
thered. 

This  superior  hardy  white  grape  is  undoubtedly  a  native — a 
?.hance  seedling  in  the  garden  of  E.  M.  Peake,  of  Hudson,  N. 
v.,  where  it  has  been  growing  about  nine  years,  and  there 
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prored  perfectly  hardy  and  productire.    It  k  not  so  vigorous  in 
itB  habit  as  Isabella  and  Catawba,  but  healthj,  and  not  disposed 


JiebecctL 


to  mildew,  and  being  exceedingly  beautifnl  as  well  as  ezcellenti 
it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  very  great  acquisition. 
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SouppBRNONG.    Prin.  Adlnm 

Pox  Qrape,  1 

BuUorBuUet,  [ofihs»mdh. 

American  Muscadine,  r  v  •««  wu«fc 
Roanoake.  J 

Vitis  Vulpina.    Lind. 
*— —  rotundifolia.    Miehx. 

The  ScQ^pernong  grape  is  a  very  distinct  soutliern  specie^ 
found  growing  wild,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  treefi.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
two  or  Uiree  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  heiue  glossy  and 
smooth  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leaves 
are  roundish  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender ;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,  and  not  shaggy,  like  that  of 
most  vines.     This  species  is  dioecious. 

We  have  made  several  trials  with  the  Scuppernong  grape,  but 
find  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  northern  climate,  being  killed  to  the 
ground  by  our  winters.  At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  excellent  wine  grape.  The  White  and  Black  Scup- 
pemong  scarcely  differ,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit  The 
tendrils  of  each  correspond  in  hue  with  the  fruit. 

Bunches  small,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries. Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  in  the 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety.  Flesh  quite  pulpy,  except 
when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweety  but  with  a  strong, 
musky  scent  and  Savour. 

To-Kaloh. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Spofford,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

This  fine  grape  has  been  but  little  disseminated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  supposition  that  it  was  very  much  like, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  Catawba,  from  which  it  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  wood,  foliage,  and  every  characteristic  of  the  fruit  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  foliage  very  large,  abundant,  and  much 
less  rough  than  Catawba  or  Isabella,  and  the  alse  of  the  leaves 
overlap  each  other  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Bunches  large  and  shouldered.  Berries  varying  in  form  from 
oval  to  oblate,  very  dark  in  colour  and  profusely  covered  with 
bloom.  Its  fhiit^  when  ripe,  is  very  sweet,  buttery,  and  luscious, 
without  foxiness  in  its  aroma,  or  any  toughqew  or  acidity  in  its 
pulp.  It  is  perfectly  hsrdy,  and  with  good  treatment  in  deep, 
rich,  pervious  soil,  it  is  an  earlj  and  abundant  bearer;  with  in- 
difi'erent  treatment  it  is  a  poor  bearer.  It  ripens  a  little  earlier 
than  Isabella.     Wyman  is  probably  the  siMue  as  this. 

16* 
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Union  Village. 
Shaker  Qrape. 
This  very  attractive  grape  onginated  among  the  Shakers  at 
Union  Village,  Ohio,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  of  Isabella,  but  is 
much  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  its  fruit  often  nearly  equ&Is 
the  size  of  Black  Hamburgh.  It  ripens  about  the  time  of  Isa- 
bella, or  a  few  days  before. 

Vknakgo. 
Miner's  Seedling. 

An  old  variety  said  to  be  cultivated  by  the  French  at  Fort 
Venango,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  some  eighty  years  since.  A 
very  vigorous  grower,  and  hardy. 

Bunch  compact,  of  a  fine  lilac  colour,  with  the  toughness  of 
pulp  belonging  to  the  native  varieties,  but  with  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic flavour  which  makes  it  valuable  for  the  kitchen,  and  also 
for  flavouring  wine.  Ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  Catawba. 
(R.  Buchanan,  MS.) 

White  Catawba. 

A  seedling  from  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    Inferiour  to  its  parent;  resembles  the  White  Fox. 

Bunches  medium  compact,  sometimes  small,  often  shouldered. 
Berries  large,  round,  creamy  white.  Pulp  hard,  sweetish,  de- 
ficient in  juice,  not  tested  for  wine,  and  but  little  cultivated, 
(R.  Buchanan,  MS.) 

York  Madeira. 

From  York  Co.,  Pa.  Excellent  when  fully  ripe  ;  extremely  produc- 
tive,  hardy  ;  canes  rather  slender,  short  jointed,  resembles  Miller's 
Burgundy  in  sixe  of  berry,  shape,  and  compactness  of  bunch.  Excel- 
lent when  fully  ripe  ;  of  a  peculiar  flavour.     (W.  C.  Waring.) 

Sdeciion  of  foreign  grttp&  for  a  cold  vinery.  Block  Hamburgh,  White 
Frontignan,  West's  JSt.  Petere,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  Black  Prince, 
Zinfiniil,  and  Grizzly  Frontignan. 

Selection  of  native  grapes.  Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  Delaware,  Be- 
becca,  To-Kalon,  and  Concord. 


CHAPTER    XVm. 

THE  MULBERRY. 


Morutf  Toum.     Urticaceaej  of  botanists. 

Murier,  of  the  French ;  Maulbeerbawn,  German ;  Mora,  Italian ;  Mord, 

Spanish. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  sunomer  fruits,  and  every  garden  of 
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considerable  size,  ougbt  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  ftoiit 
ripens  in  July,  very  soon  after  the  season  of  cherries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  &om  the  trees,  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  custom  to  keep  the  surface  below  it  in  short  tur^ 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  surfiEu^e 
is  dug  ground,  it  may  be  sown  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeks 
previously  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  will  form  a  tem- 
porary carpet  of  soft  verdure. 

The  Rbd  Mulberry  (Moras  ruhra^  L.^  is  a  native  species, 
more  or  less  conmion  in  our  woods,  witn  large,  rough,  neart- 
shaped  or  lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable — though  much  inferiour  to  the 
Black  English.  It  bears  transplantmg  well,  or  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  may,  undoubtedly,  be  greatly  improved  by  re- 
peated reproduction  in  this  way.  As  it  forms  a  large  orna- 
mental tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head  forty  feet  high,  it  is  well 
deserving  a  place  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house,  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

Johfuouy  a  Seedling  from  Ohio.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong, 
cylindric ;  blackish  colour,  sub-acid,  and  of  mild,  agreeable 
flavour.  Growth  of  the  wood  strong  and  irregular.  Leaves 
uncommonly  large. 

The  Black  Mulberry,  or  English  Mulberry,  (Morus  nigra, 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  originally  from  Asia,  more 
or  less  commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  yet 
quite  rare  in  this  country.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  forming  a 
low,  branching  tree,  with  lobed  leaves,  but  it  is  very  long  lived, 
and  there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  300  years  old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  north  of  New  York,  except  in  sheltered  situations, 
An  occasional  extreme  cold  winter  kills  them ;  they  are  also 
subject  to  canker  and  die  off*. 

The  fruit  is  incomparably  larger  and  finer  than  that  of  the 
Bed  Mulberry,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  an 
inch  across — black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieti.es  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  which  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  three  feet  long, 
planted  in  the  spring,  half  their  depth  in  the  ground ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  roots  will  also  send  up  shoots  and  become 
plants. 

Overbearing,  Originated  here  from  seed  of  the  Multicaulis. 
Tree  very  v^orous  and  very  productive,  an  estimable  variety, 
and  surpassed  by  none  except  the  Black  English,  and  possesses 
the  same  rich  subacid  flavour.  It  continues  in  bearing  a  long  time. 
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Fruit  cylindric,  one  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  nearij 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Color  maroon,  or  an  intense  blue 
black  at  foil  matority.  Flesh  joicy,  rich,  sugary,  with  a  vptif^ity 
vinous  flarour. 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

NUTS. 

Ths  European  Walnut,  {Juglans  regia^  L. ;  Ncfer  of  tlie 
French ;  WcUnausthaumy  German ;  ^ocily  Italian ;  and  Nogal, 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  the  Madeira  Nut^  is  a  fine  lof- 
ty growing  tree,  with  a  handsome  n>reading  head,  and  bearing 
crops  of  large  and  excellent  nuts,  enclosed  like  those  of  our  native 
black  walnut  in  a  simple  husk.  It  stands  the  winter  very  well 
here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  profit- 
able fruit  to  plant  for  the  market  The  fruit  in  a  green  state 
is  very  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quantities 
of  the  ripe  nuts  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the  es- 
timation in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  quality,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  displaced  the  original  species,  even  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplant- 
ed from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  feet  h%h.  But  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory 
nut 

The  Hickory  Nut  {Carya  alha^  or  shell-bark,  the  Black 
Walnut  (Juglans  niffra^)  and  the  Butternut,  (J,  eincrea,)  are 
native  nut-bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shell-bark  hickory,  of 
much  larger  sise  and  finer  flavour  than  the  common  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  we  confess,  to  our 
own  taste,  this  nut  is  much  superiour  to  the  European  walnut 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour. 

The  FiLBBRT,  (I^oiseite^  of  the  Frencli ;  I^asabaunij  Qerman; 
AvellanOj  Spanish ;  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common  ha- 
zel-nut of  the  woods  of  Europe,  {Corylus  avellana^  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  conunon  ha- 
zel-nut, and  from  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for 
the  dessert    The  old  Spanish  filbert  common  in  many  of  onr 
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gardens,  is  a  worthless,  nearly  barren  variety,  but  we  have 
foand  liie  better  English  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this 
climate,  and  at  least  a  few  plants  of  them  should  have  a  place 
in  all  our  gardens.  They  are  generally  raised  from  layers,  made 
in  the  spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  com- 
mon hazel-nut,  or  the  Spanish  nut  When  planted  out  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sucker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  bushes  with  low  heads,  branching  out  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  some- 
what like  the  gooseberry,  so  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open 
head — shortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one 
half,  every  spring. 

The  foUowing  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

1.  GosFORD.  (Thomp.  P.  Ma^.)  Nut  large,  oblong;  husk 
hairy ;  shell  remarkably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour. 
A  good  bearer. 

2.  Frizzled.  (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)  Easily  known  by  its  band- 
some,  deeply  cut  husk.  Nut  of  medium  size,  oval,  compressed ; 
husk  hairy ;  shell  thick ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

3.  Northamptonshire  Prolific.  (Thomp.)  Ripens  early. 
Nut  of  medium  size,  oblong,  husk  haiiy ;  shell  tnick. 

4.  Red  Filbert.  Easily  known  from  other  sorts,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate. 
Shell  thick.    Kernel  with  a  peculiar,  excellent  flavour. 

6.  White  Filbert.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  with  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.    Nuts  ovate.     Husk  long  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
JUbertSy  (^fiul-beards,)  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nuts. 

The  Chestnut,  (Castanea  vesca^  W;  Chatagniery  of  the 
French ;  Ccutainenbaum,  German ;  Castagno^  Italian ;)  is  one  of 
our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
variety  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut, 
with  fruit  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and 
which  is  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well 
here,  but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One 
or  two  English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable 
excellence,  among  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best 
The  French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or 
less  excellence,  but  though  some  of  them  have  been  introduced, 
we  have  not  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usaally  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  bearing  fruit  of  half  the  size  of  the  common  chestnut,  with 
the  same  flavour.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 
as  A  curiosity. 
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All  the  chestnuts  are  very  easily  cultivated  in  any  good,  light 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  and  by  sowing  the 
seeds. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    PLUM. 


iyunu8  domesUcOf  L.    BoaaeeoR^  of  botanists. 
/Vimwr,  of  the  French ;  Ffiaumenbcoim^  Grennan ;  Pmgw^  Italian ;  Oh 
rueio^  Spanish. 

The  original  parent  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plums  of  our 
gardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
it  has  become  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  in  many  parts  of 
it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.*  That  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  middle  states  are  admirably  suited  to  this  fruit  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous  production  of  such 
varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Favourite,  etc. ; 
sorts  which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour  the  most  cele- 
brated plums  of  France  or  England. 

Uses.  The  finer  kinds  of  plums  are  beautiful  dessert  fruits,  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.     They  are  not^  perhaps  so  entirely 

*  There  are  three  species  of  wild  plum  indigenous  to  this  country— of 
tolerable  flavour,  but  seldom  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  The  CmcKASAW  Plum.  {Prunvs  Chicasa^  Michaux.)  Fruit  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  and  red  or  yellowish  red,  of  a 
pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour,  ripens  pretty  early.  Skin  thin.  The  branches 
are  thorny,  the  head  rather  bushy,  with  narrow  lanceolate,  sermlate  leaves, 
looking  at  a  little  distance  somewhat  like  those  of  a  peach  tree.  It  usually 
grows  about  12  or  14  feet  high,  but  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  it  is  only 
8  or  4  feet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  is  also  common  in  Texas.  The  Dwarf 
Texas  Plum  described  by  Kenrick  is  only  this  species.  It  is  quite  oma- 
menuU. 

II.  Wild  Red  oe  Yellow  Plum  (P.  americana,  MarshalL)  Fruit 
roundish,  oval,  skin  thick,  reddish  orange,  with  a  juieyt  yellow,  sub- acid 
pulp.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  and  the  old  branches  rough 
and  somewhat  thorny.  Grows  in  hedges,  and  by  the  banks  of  streams, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tree  fh)m  10  to  16  feet  high.  Fruit 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

III.  The  Beach  Plum,  or  Sand  Plum.  (P.  mariiima^  "Wang )  A  low 
shrub,  with  stout  straggling  branches,  found  mostly  on  the  sandy  sea-coast, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  seldom  ripening  well  elsewhere. 
Fruit  roundish,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  with 
a  bloom ;  pleasant^  but  somewhat  astringent     Leaves  oval,  finely  sorrata 
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wholesome  as  the  peach  or  the  pear,  as,  from  their  somewhat 
cloying  and  flatulent  nature,  unless  when  very  perfectly  ripe, 
they  are  more  likely  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

For  the  kitchen  the  plum  is  also  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
,  prized  for  tarts,  pies,  sweetmeats,  etc.  In  the  south  of  France 
an.  excellent  spirit  is  made  from  this  fruit  fermented  with  honey. 
In  the  western  part  pi  this  state  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
they  are  halved,  stoned,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  ovens,  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  then  excellent  for  winter  use.  For  eating, 
tne  plum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
has  a  more  sunny  exposure.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
grown.  Indeed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  this  fruit  in  its 
highest  perfection,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
this  pains,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  the  plum  in  commerce  is 
that  o{ prunes,  as  they  are  exported  from  France  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  We  quote  the  following  intei*esting  account  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  tbe  Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum. 

The  best  prunes  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St.  Catherine 
plum  and  the  prune  d^Agen ;  and  the  best  French  plums  (so- 
called  in  England,)  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon 
blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the  prune  d'Ast ;  the  Provence  plums 
being;  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most  bloom.  Both  kinds 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  plums,  in  various 
parts  of  France.  Tlie  plums  arc  gathered  when  just  ripe 
enough  to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken. 
They  are  then  laid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of 
wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun, 
till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven 
being  slightly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather 
warmer  than  it  was  before,  The  next  day  they  are  again  taken 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.  Tlie  oven  is 
heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the  oven 
is  one-fourth  d^ree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After 
remaining  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  get 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  per- 
formed by  turning  the  stone  in  the  plum  without  breaking  the 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which 
arc  placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just 
drawn.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay*  or  dry  grass.    An  hour  afterwvds. 
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the  plums  are  taken  ont^  and  the  oven  is  again  shat  with  a  cnp 
of  water  in  it^  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so  wano 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  linger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small, 
lon^,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale.  The  common  sorts  are 
gathered  by  shaking  the  trees ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for  making 
French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk,  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  without  touching  the  fruit,  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed 
of  vine-leaves  in  a  basket  When  the  baskets  are  filled,  without 
the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  to  the  fruit 
room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air ;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  for  the 
others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the 
fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Propagation  and  culture.  The  plum  is  usually  propagated 
in  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow- 
ing variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work- 
ed,) and  budding  them  when  two  years  old,  with  the  finer  sorts. 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  (as  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  incn  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedings  will  reach  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
in  height,  the  next  season,  and  in  the  autumn  or  the  ensuing 
spring,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  tap  roots 
reduced,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  size,  planted  at  once  in  the 
nursery  rows,  the  smaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after 
another  season's  growth. 

The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  ready 
for  working  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  the  plum  is 
quite  difficult  to  bud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  insert  his  buds  as  early  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm, — say, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  about  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  more  tightly 
than  for  other  trees. 

The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  varieties 
of  the  common  plum — the  Muscle,  the  BruiaeU  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  for  stocks  with 
theoL  But  we  have  not  found  these  stocks  superiour  to  the 
seedlinffs  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage,  Horse- 
plum,  Sc,)  flo  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwarfing,  the 
seedlings  of  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  standard  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  in  America,  as 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  little 
or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head,  or 
ij  king  away  decayed  or  broken  branches,  and  this  should  he 
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done  before  mid-summer,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  gam.  Old  trees 
that  have  become  barren,  may  be  renovated  by  heading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  covering  the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  at  the  roots. 

Soil.  The  plum  wul  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
mixture  of  clay.  In  sandy  soils,  the  tree  blossoms  and  seta 
plentiful  crops,  but  they  are  rarely  perfected,  falling  a  prey  to 
the  curculio^  an  insect  that  harboun  m  the  soil,  and  seems  to  find 
it  difficult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  heavy  texture,  while 
a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  its  propaga- 
tion. It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  heavy  soil  is  natnruly 
the  most  favourable  one.  The  surprising  fiicility  with  which 
superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  ordinary  reproduc- 
tion from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  ol  the  Hudson,  as 
at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quite  clayey,  and 
also  the  delicious  flavour  and  great  productiveness  and  health  of 
the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care,  while  in  adjacent 
districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer,  are  very 
convincing  proofe  of  the  great  importance  of  clayey  soil  for  this 
fruit. 

Where  the  whole  soil  of  a  place  is  light  and  sandy,  we  would 
recommend  the  employment  of  pure  ydlow  loam  or  yellow  clay, 
in  the  p^ace  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  or  spaces  for 
planting  the  plum.  Very  heavy  clay,  burned  slowly  by  mixing 
it  in  large  heaps  with  brush  or  fagots,  is  at  once  an  admirable 
manure  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  muck  is  also 
one  of  the  best  substances,  and  especially  that  from  salt  water 
marshes. 

Common  salt  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health  and  luxuri- 
ance, but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sub- 
fiance,  it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 
plum  is  liable.  The  most  successful  plum  grower  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, applies,  with  the  best  results,  half  a  peck  of  coarse  salt 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  annually, 
about  the  first  of  April. 

Insbcts  and  msEASBS.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  lliey  are  in 
some  districts  so  great  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curciUio^  and  the  knots. 

The  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  {Bhynchcenus  Nenuphar^  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruits.  The  culti* 
vator  of  the  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  after  a  flattering  profusion  of  snowy  blos- 
soms and  an  abundant  promise  in  the  thickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  firequent  mortification  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
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indeed,  often  the  whole  crop,  fidl  from  the  trees  when  half  ot 
two-thirds  grown. 

If  he  examines  these  fiedling  fruits,  he  will  perceive  on  the 
surface  of  each,  not  &r  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi-circalar 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  little 
Turk,  the  curculio ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  perhaps,  to  have  es- 
caped his  observation  for  years,  unless  particularly  drawn  to  it, 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to. himself  the  whole,  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  are  not  yet  fully 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  observation  has  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  plum-weevil  is  a  small,  dark  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  length  is  scarcely  one-fiJfUi  of  an  inch.  On 
its  back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  pretty  long,  curbed  throat  and  snout, 
which,  when  it  is  at  rest»  v  bent  between  the 
forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two  wings 
with  which  it  flies  through  the  lur.  How  far 
this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
cultivators  affirming  that  it  scarcely  goes  Ut- 
ther  than  a  single  tree,  and  others  believing 

^^  Z^'^i  ^"^  ^^*^  ^^  ^*^  ^^®^  *  ^^^^®  neighbourhood.  Our 
own  observation  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that 
this  insect  emigrates  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  in  more  or  less 
abundance  the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  eggs.  Very  rarely 
do  we  see  more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insects 
are  abundant,  the  trees  of  a  single  spot  will  not  afford  a  suffi-. 
cient  number  for  the  purpose ;  then  there  is  little  doub^  (as  we 
have  seen  them  flying  through  the  air^  that  the  insect  flies  fiir 
ther  in  search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  migrates  but 
slowly. 

About  a  week  or  two  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where  this 
insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
beginning  to  be  punctured  by  the  proboscis  of  tne  plum-weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unless  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  fall  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  found,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  quantity, 
IS  confined  to  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  this  climate.  In 
places  where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  some  extent 
the  cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 
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Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums  begin  to  fall  rapidly  from 
the  tree.  The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  invisible,  has  be- 
come a  white  grab  or  larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  towards 
the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  grub  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil. 

There,  according  to  most  cultivators  of  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
observations,  the  grubs  or  larvse  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect  form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is  true  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  does  some- 
times undergo  its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  only  takes  place  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  have  penetrated  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
summer, and  finding  no  young  fruit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
young  branches  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  sea- 
son of  the  plum-weevil  is  early  spring,  and  that  most  of  the  larvse 
which  produce  the  annual  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil  during  the 
whole  period  intervening  since  the  fell  of  the  previous  year's 
fruit 

There  are  several  modes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  insect. 
Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  fact,  that  we 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  its  being  troublesome  in  a 
heavy  soil.  Almost  always  the  complaint  comes  from  portions 
of  country  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  The  explanation 
of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  passage  or  life  of  this  insect,  while 
the  warm  and  easily  permeable  surface  of  sandy  land  nurses 
every  insect  through  its  tender  larva  state.  Plum  trees  growing 
in  hard  trodden  court-yards,  usually  bear  plentiful  crops.  Fol- 
lowing these  hints  some  persons  have  deterred  the  plum-weevil 
by  paving  beneath  the  trees ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a  most 
Buccessfui  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  beneath  the 
tree  as  far  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made  of  stiff  clay 
about  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches — which  completely 
prevented  the  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth.  This  is 
quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore  be  renewed  every 
season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum-weevil  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  Shaking  the  tree  and  killing  the  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit,  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance, by  its  punctures  upon  them.  Spread  some  sheets  under 
the  tree,  and  strike  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  Tke  insects  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.      This  should  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week. 
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or  BO  long  as  the  iosects  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  tnis  rather 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectual  one  if  persisted  in.*  Coops  of 
chickens  placed  about  under  the  trees  at  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

2.  Gathering  the  fruit  and  destroying  the  larvce.  As  the  in- 
sect, in  its  larva  or  grub  form,  is  yet  within  the  plums  when 
they  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  year's  brood  to  gather  these  fallen  fraits, 
daily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
In  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  the 
plum-weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  or  a 
couple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectuaL  Others  have  re- 
ported less  favourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  their 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where  the 
insect  is  very  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  had  sought 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

A  more  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficulty,  where 
there  is  a  plum  orchard  or  enclosure,  is  that  of  turning  in  swine 
and  fowls  during  the  whole  season,  when  the  stung  plums  are 
dropping  to  the  ground.  The  fruit,  and  the  insects  contained  in 
it,  will  tnus  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  the  farmer,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
cares  of  the  garden. 

3.  Application  of  lime  and  sulphur.  Tho&  W.  Ludlow,  Jr., 
of  Yonters,  N.  Y.,  has  been  very  successful  with  this  remedy, 
and  we  give  his  receipt,  ^  which  is  by  syrin^ng  the  trees  afler 
the  fall  of  the  blossoms,  with  a  mixture  of  whitewash  and  flour 
of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  18  double  handfuls  of  sulphur  to 
a  barrel  of  tolerably  thick  whitewash,  made  of  unslacked  lime. 
The  sediment  of  this  mixture  will  answer  for  a  second  and  third 
barrel,  merely  filled  with  water  and  well  stirred :  apply  the  mix- 
ture three  times  a  week  for  four  weeks." 

Mr.  Ludlow  informs  us  that  on  the  trees  where  the  applica- 
tion has  been  made  no  knots  or  black  worts  have  made  their 
appearance. 

The  knots  or  black  gum.    In  some  parts  of  the  country  tliis  is 

*  Merely  shaking  the  tree  is  not  sufficient  The  following  memorandum, 
as  additional  proo^  we  quote  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  "  Under  a  tree 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  fhiit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the 
following  experiment  On  shaking  the  tree  well  I  caught  five  curculios ; 
on  jarring  it  with  the  hand  I  caught  twelve  more ;  and  on  striking  the 
tree  with  a  stone,  eight  more  dropped  on  the  sheets.  I  was  now  con- 
vinced that  I  had  been  in  error  ;  and  calling  in  assistance,  and  using  a 
hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  less  than  an  hour,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  insects."  We  will  add  to  this,  that 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree  a  large  wooden  mallet  should  be  substituted 
for  a  hammer,  and  it  is  better  if  a  thick  layer  of  doth  is  bound  over  ila 
head. 
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a  mo6t  troublesome  disease,  and  it  has,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
it  has  been  suffered  to  take  its  course,  even  destroyed  the  whole 
race  of  plum  trees. 

The  knots  is  a  disease  attacking  the  bark  and  wood.  The 
former  at  first  becomes  swollen,  afterwards  bursts,  and,  finally, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  large,  irregular,  black  lumps,  with  a 
hard,  cracked,  uneven  siuface,  quite  dry  within.  The  passage 
of  the  3ap  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compression  of  the 
branch  by  the  tumour,  and,  finally,  the  poison  seems  to  dissemi- 
nate itself  by  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  whole 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  those 
with  purple  firuit,  and  we  have  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruited  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  had  first  become 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difScult 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  cherry  i%  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  same 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  some  doubt  respecting  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  Frofessor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum-weevil  that 
stings  the  fruit ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  finding  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  the  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
grubs  or  larvae  of  the  plum-weevil  are  frequently  found  in  these 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stinging  the 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  &cts  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  tne  curculio 
has  been  troublesome  for  many  years,  the  knots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  have  been  abun- 
dant on  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  &ir  and  unin- 
jured by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  belief  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  effgs 
m  the  tumours  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  tender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  cause, 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease. 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  most  satis- 
factorily, that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  3ie  infected  trees  should  be  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumour,  should  be  cut 
ofl^  and  immediately  burned.    Whatever  may  be  the  insect,  we 
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thos  destroy  it,  and,  as  experience  bas  taugjat  os  that  the  mala- 
dy spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  effectually  prevent  its  increase. 
K  the  trees  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  May,  but, 
usually,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficient  If  any  of  the  trees  are 
very  much  covered  with  these  knots,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
the  shoots  severely,  or  dig  them  up  and  bum  them  outright^  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prevail  upon  your  neighbours,  if  Sbey  are 
near  ones,  to  enter  into  the  plan,  or  your  own  labours  will  be  of 
little  value.  Pursue  this  simple  and  straightforward  practice 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  large  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  found  to 
disappear,  the  curculio  to  the  contraiy  notwithstanding. 

Vaf'eties.  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  and  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  seedlings  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gage  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
other  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it.  The  Washington, 
the  Jefferson,  and  the  Madison,  are  among  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful ;  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bevay, 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 

In  describing  plums,  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  when  just 
1  ipened,  is  an  important  character ;  as  it  is  smooth^  in  some  varie- 
ties, and  dotony^  or  covered  with  soft  hairs,  in  others.  In  some 
varieties,  the  flesh  parts  from  the  stone,  while  in  others  it  ad- 
heres. And,  finally,  the  depressed  line  or  channel  which  runs 
d^wn  one  side  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
suturt,  and  the  prominence  or  absence  of  this  feature  enables  us 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight. 


CLASS    I. 
Contains  those  of  best  quality  and  most  generally  approved* 

Bingham.     Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

A  native  fruit,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  after 
the  Bingham  family. 

Fruit  large,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather  widest 
towards  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted  with 
rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 
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Biue  In^perairice. 


Blue  Imperatrice.     Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Imp^ratrica    lAnd.  MQl  Yiolette. 

y^table  Imp^trioe.  Imp4ratrico  Yiolette.     0.  Dvh. 

The  tnie  Blue  Imperatrice  ifl  an 
admirable  plum,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  late  plums,  hanging  for  a  long 
time  on  tne  tree,  and  may  be  kept 
in  the  fruit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.  It  is 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent.  The 
branches  are  long,  smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  smaller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
main  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate, 
tapering  most  towards  the  stalk. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  slight  hollow.'  Skin  deep  purpled, 
covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  pretty  firm, 
rather  dry,  but  quite  rich  and 
sugary,  adhering  closely  to  the 
stone.  Ripens  in  October,  and  will 
hanii^,  in  sheltered  situations,  till  the  middle  of  November. 

Blescksr^s  Gags.    Man. 
Gennan  Gage. 

dA  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  most  popular  plum  in  the 
northern  and  western  portion  of 
this  state,  being  not  only  excel- 
lent, but  remarkably  hardy,  and 
a  good  and  regular  bearer.  It 
was  raised  by  the  lateMrsBleecker, 
of  Albany,  about  30  years  ago, 
from  a  prune  pit  given  her  bv  the 
Hey.  Mr.  Dull,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  ' 
which  he  received  from  Germany. 
The  original  tree  still  stands  m 
her  garden. 
It  ripens  the  last  of  August, 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later 
than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish-oval,  very  r^ular.  Su- 
ture scarcely  perceptible.  Stalk 
quite  long,  an  inch  or  more, 
Bleecker's  Gage.  straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy 
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slightly  inserted.  Skin  jellow,  widi  nnmerons  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom.  Flesh  jellow,  rich,  sweety  and 
luscious  in  flavour.  Separates  almost  entirely  from  stone,  which 
is  pointed  at  both  ends.  Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  distingaiahed 
from  Yellow  Gage  by  its  longer  and  stouter  stalL 

Cob's  Golden  Drop.      Thomp.  lind.  P,  Mag. 


Bury  Seedling. 
Ooe's  Imperial. 
New  Goldsn  Drop. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Coe,  an 
English  gardener,  near  Lon- 
don. Tree  moderately  vi- 
gorous, productive ;  requires 
a  warm  late  season  to  ripen 
it  north  of  41°  latitude. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
of  the  largest  size,  oval,  with 
a  well-marked  suture,  on 
one  side  of  which  it  is  a 
little  more  swollen  than  the 
other,  the  outline  narrowing 
towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
light-yellow,  with  a  number 
of  rich,  dark  red  spots  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stalk  near- 
ly an  inch  long,  rather  stiff, 
set  on  the  end  of  the  fruits. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm, 
adhering  closely  to  the 
stone,  miicti  is  quite  point- 
ed. Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and 
delicious.  Last  of  September. 


Fair's  Golden  Drop. 
QoldeaOage. 
Waterloo^  ofaome. 


CMa  Golden  Dnp. 


Db  Dblicb. 

A  new  foreign  variety  of  excellence.  Tree  moderately  vigor 
ous  and  productive. 

Brancnes  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  with  a  alight 
neck,  a  little  swollen  on  one  side,  suture  small.  Skin  men,  mar- 
bled and  shaded  with  violet,  and  covered  with  a  tain  bloom. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^,  rather  stout,  very  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh,  orange-yellow,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  luscious  flavour,  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripcna 
the  last  of  September,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  use. 
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DsNVfeTON'B  SurxRB. 

An  excellent  seedling,  from  Mr.  Denniston'B  fiunoos  plum 
OTcluurd,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  6f  die  Green  Gage  &muy,  a 
third  larger  than  the  latter  variety,  and  nearly  as  rich  in 
flavour. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having  a 
distinct  suture,  often  extending  quite  round  the  fruit  Skin  pale 
yellowish-green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches  and 
dota,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Flesh 
very  thick,  (the  stone  being  small,)  moderately  j^icy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone  parts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
thick.    Middle  and  last  of  August 


Diapk6b  Bouos.      Thomp.  Poit  O.  Duh* 


Boche  Carbon. 


Imperial  Diadem. 


ae.io 
Ihomp. 


The  Diapr^e  Bonge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some French  plum.    Mr.  Thompson  considers  it  synonymous 
with  a  fine  English  variety,  better  known  here  as  the  Mimms,  or 
Imperial  Diadem.    As  the 
Mimma  plum  has  been  fully 
tested  by  us,  and  proves  to 
be  9kjirit  rate  fruit  in  all  re- 
mctain  tiiis  climate,wegive 
the  following    description 
and  outline  cSawn  from  the 
fruit,  as  produced  by  us. 

A  ratber  slow  grower, 
branches  almost  smooth. 
Fruit  lar^e,  obovate.  Skin 
of  a  reddish-purple,  with  a 
few  golden  specks,  and  a 
light  blue  bloom  easily  rub- 
bed ofil  Stalk  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long^  slender, 
fafldry^  slightly  inserted. 
Flesh  pale-green,  juicy, 
very  melting,  rich,  and  de- 
licious ;  separating  from 
the  stone,  which  is  quite 
small.     Lest  of  August  Red  Diaper. 

16 
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Grbsn  Gaox. 

Brajn  Qnge. 

BrscLfordGaga 

WilmoVs  Green  Gage.  1 

JSew  Green  Gage,     ci^some 

Late  Green  Gage.    'English 

Isleworth  Green  G^ge.  gardens. 

Burgnon  Gage.  J 


Lang.  Land,  Thomp. 

Beine  Claude. 
Grosae  Beine  Claude. 
GroflseBeioe. 
Damas  Yert 
Sucrin  Vert. 
Vert  Bonne. 
Abrioot  Vert. 
Dauphine. 


Drmieh 
gardena. 


The  Green  Gage  is  universally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  flavour  among  all  plums,  and  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 
In  France,  this  variety  is  generally  known  as  the  Reine  Claude, 
having,  it  is  said,  been  introduced 
into  mat  country  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  I.  During  the  last 
century,  an  English  family  by  the 
name  of  Ga^e,  obtained  a  number 
of  fruit  trees  among  the  monks  of 
Chartreuse,  near  Paris.  Among  them 
was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which,  hav- 
ing lost  its  name,  was  called  by  the 
gardener  the  Green  Ga^.  It  is  pro- 
nounced, by  Lindley,  the  best  plum 
in  England,  and  we  must  admit  that 
we  have  no  superior  to  it  here.  Green  Octgs, 

The  Green  Gage  is  a  very  short  jointed,  slow-gro wine  tree,  of 
spi*eading  and  rather  dwa^sh  habit  It  is  an  abundant  and 
pretty  regular  bearer,  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  liable  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

Branches  smooth.  Buds  with  large  shoulders.  Fruit  round, 
rather  small,  seldom  of  medium  size.  Suture  &intly  marked, 
but  extending  from  tiie  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  green,  or  yel- 
lowish-OTeen  at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotted  or 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  'green,  exceeding^ 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  very  luscious.  Ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — ^but  none  superior  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  old.  That  known  as  the  Bmyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated from  the  wden  of  A.  Bruyn,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  N. 
Y.,  is  only  the  true  Reine  Claude,  brought  oy  Chancellor  Id- 
vingston  from  France. 

Howard's  Favouritb. 

Raised  by  E.  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower, 
continues  to  ripen  for  a  long  time,  ani  the  fruit  adheres  with 
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remarkable  tenacit  7  to  ihe  tree ;  very  productiye.  Fniit  laige, 
necked.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  ring.  Colour  rich  yellow, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  carmine;  bloom  lilac.  Skin  thick; 
flesh  rather  coarse,  but  very  sugary,  rich,  and  delicious — some- 
what adherent  to  the  stone.  Ripe  in  September. — (K  Dorr  in 
Cult) 

Hudson  Gage. 

Raised  by  L.  TJ.  Lawrence,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tree  thrifty, 
productive. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  a  little  enlarg- 
ed on  one  side  of  the  obscure  suture.  Skin  yellow,  clouded 
with  green  streaks  under  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
white  oloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  It  separates 
from  the  stone,  (adhering  very  slightly,)  which  is  quite  small. 
First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  before  the  Washington, 

Imperial  Gags.        Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Flushing  Gage.     Jliomp.  Floy,        Princess  Imperial  Gage. 
White  Gage,  of  Boston,  Saperiour  Green  Gage. 

The  Imperial  Gage  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive of  plums.  It  was  rais- 
ed at  Prince's  Nursery,  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.,  from  the  seed  of 
the  Green  Gage,  and  the  fact 
of  the  fruit  of  a  single  tree 
near  Boston  having  produced 
frTiit  to  the  value  of  nearly  fif- 
ty dollars,  annually,  has  often 
been  repeated  as  a  proof  of  the 
profit  of  its  cultivation  for  mar- 
ket. It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  that  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  dry,  light  ^^.^ 
soils,  where  many  sorts  drop  j>„^^  g^,^ 
their  fruit,  and  that  in  nch 
heavy  soils,  like  those  of  Albany,  the  fruit  is  often  insipid. 

The  tree  grows  freely  and  rises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slighUy  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow. 
Skin  pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow. 
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showing  tk  peculiar  nuirhling  of  dull  green  ttripesj  and  eorered 
with  copious  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  rery  juicy,  mehdiig, 
and  rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  si- 
tuations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pret- 
ty freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
a  great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved 
by  thinning,  when  half  grown.  Ripens  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, or  a  week  later  Sian  the  Washington. 

Imperial  Ottomak.    Thomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  bear- 
er. It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  m>m  Turkey, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  Gage  in 
appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk  half 
way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
loDg,  inserted  in  a  veiy  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow,  clouded 
with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It  adheres 
considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  flesh 
is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  American  Yellow  Gage. 

Jeffsrsok. 
If  we  were  asked  which 
we  think  the  most  desiiv 
able  and  beautiful  of  all 
dessert  plums,  we  should 
undoubtedly  give  the  name 
of  this  new  variety.  When 
iiilly  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  quite — equal  in 
flavour  to  the  Green  Gage, 
that  unsurpassable  stan- 
dard of  flavour.  But  when 
we  contrast  the  small  and 
rather  insi^ificant  appear- 
ance of  the  Oreen  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and 
beauty  of  the  Jefferson,  we 
must  admit  that  it  takes 
the  very  first  rank.  As 
large  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply 
coloured,  being  dark  yel- 
low, uniformly  and  hand-  lafBrmm, 
somely  marked  with  a  fine  ruddy  cheek.  It  is  about  ten  dayi 
or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  ripening  the  last  of 
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Angnst,  when  it  hu  the  rare  quality  of  hanfiring  long  on  the  treej 
muloallyimprovingin  flavour.  Itdoesnot,  like  many  aorta,  appear 
fiable  to  the  attaclra  of  wasps,  which  destroy  so  many  of  the  light 
coloured  plums  as  soon  as  &ey  arrive  at  maturity. 

We  received  the  Jefferson  Plum  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  late 
Judge  Buel,  by  whom  it  was  raised  and  named.  It  is  a  good 
and  regular  b<»rer,  fuid  the  crop  is  very  handsome  on  the  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy,  leaves  oval,  flat  Fruit  large,  oval, 
slightly  narrowed  on  one  side,  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  golden 
yellow,  with  a  beautiful  purplish-red  cheek,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  very  slightly 
inserted.  Suture  indistinct  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  that  of 
an  Apricot,)  parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stono, 
which  is  long  and  pointed ;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious,  and  high 
flavoured.    Hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

Lawrencs's  Favourite. 
Lawrence^s  Gage. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  is  a  fruit 
of  high  merit,  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
TJ.  Lawrence,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
from  a  seed  of  the  Green  Gage. 

The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  IS  like  that  of  its  parenl^ 
except  that  it  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large.  It  hangs  well 
on  the  tree,  and  its  remarkable 
size,  flavour  and  productiveness, 
will  soon  give  it  a  place  in  every 
garden,  and  we  think  it  deserv- 
ing our  highest  commendation* 

Lawrence's  Favourite  forms 

r««^«^*  sfc«««wi*  *"  uprighttreeof thriftygrowth, 

UimmciB  Ibvaurtie.  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^j^j^ 

are  rather  below  the  medium  size,)  and  upright  growing  short- 
jointed  shoots.  Toung  branches  downy. 

Fruit  large,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end* 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darker 
shade  beneath,  and  covered  with  a  light  bluish-green  bloom* 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  covered  with  a 
peculiar  brownish  network^  and  a  few  reddish  dots.  Stalk 
short,  only  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Gage, 
remarkably  juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  tne 
latter,  but  with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  plums.  Stone  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
flattened ;  the  flesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little,  when  not  fully 
ripe,  but  then  separates  freely.     Ripens  at  the  middle  of  August 
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Madison. 
Raised  by  Isaac  Deniston,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Tree  very  vigorous 
aud  productive,  branches  smooth. 
Fruit  medium  size,  nearly  globu- 
lar ;  suture  shallow,  extending  near- 
ly around  the  fruit  Skin  golden 
yellow,  with  few  splashes  of  green, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  cnmson 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  lightly 
covered  with  a  delicate  bloom. 
Stalk  stout  and  short,  inserted  in  a 
very  small  cavity.  Flesh  golden 
yellow,  rather  coarse,  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavour, 
adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens the  last  of  September. 

MoLauohlik.  Hoirt. 
Raised  by  James  Mc- 
Laughlin, Bangor,  Me. 
Tree  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  productive,  a  valu- 
able variety,  nearly  or 
quite  equid  to  Green 
Gage.  Branches  smooth. 
Fruit  large,  nearly  round, 
oblate,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  suture  slight  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity  by  a  ring.  Skin 
thin  and  tender,  yellow, 
dotted  and  marbled  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.     Flesh  dull  yel-  McLanghUn's  Phmk 

low,  rather  firm,  juicy,  very  sweet  and  luscious.    It  adheres  to 
the  stone.     Ripens  last  of  August 

Orleans,  Smith's.    Pom.  Man. 

Violet  Perdrigon.         )  incorrecUyj  ofaofM 
Red  Magnum  Bonum.  )  American  gardens. 

Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  plums, 
is  a  native  variety  raised  from  the  old  Orleans  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Gowanus,  Long  Island.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees,  making  straight,  glossy,  red- 
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disb-parple  shoots,  with  dark 
green,  crimped  leaves.  Very 
productive. 

Bearing  branches  smooth, 
or  nearly  so.  Fruit  large, 
often  of  the  largest  size,  oval, 
rather  widest  towards  the 
stalk,  a  little  irregular,  with 
a  strongly  marked  suture  on 
one  side.  Stalk  quite  small 
and  slender,  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 
a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Skin 
reddish-purple,  covered  with 
a  deep  blue  bloom.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  a  little  firm, 
very  juicv,  with  a  brisk,  rich  SmUh^s  Orleana, 

vinous   flavour,   (not  sweet 

and  cloying,)  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  20th 
to  tbe  last  of  Au^t,  and  hangs  for  some  time  on  the  tree, 
becoming  very  daric  in  colour. 

Parsonagx. 

Origin,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tree  very  vigorous, 
upright,  productive.  A  new  excellent  variety,  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  oval.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  lightly  splashed  with  green.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
inserted  in  a  small  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  rich 
sugary  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  first 
of  September. 


Pbach  Pluii.    Noisette,  Poiteau. 
Prone  Peohe. 

Tree  upright,  vigorous,  only  a  moderate  bearer.  Tree  rather 
tender  at  the  North. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  shaped  more  like  a 
peach  than  a  plum,  roundish,  much  flattened  at  bol^  ends, 
suture  shallow  but  strongly  marked,  apex  much  depressed. 
Skin  light  brownish  red,  sprinkled  with  obscure  dark  specks, 
and  covered  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  short,  rather  stout,  set 
in  a  shallow  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse 
grained,  but  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  sprightly  flavour  when  fully 
ripe.  Separates  fVeely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  last  of  July. 
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Prunk  d'Agbn.    Now. 


Bobe  de  Seiigeiit 


AgenDatte. 

StKaurin. 

Prune  de  Brignole^  (qfaoma.) 


A  foreign  variety  of  excellent  quality.  Tree  of  moderate 
growth ;  branches  smooth,  very  productive.  Fmit  mediam 
size,  oval,  slightly  necked,  sutare  small.  Skin  violet  pnipley 
covered  with  a  thick  bloom  and  numerous  small  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  an  inch  long,  a  little  curved,  set  in  a  small  depression. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  su^y,  rich,  and  delicioost 
slightly  adherent  to  the  stone.  Kipens  middle  and  last  of 
September. 

PcTRPLX  Gaok.    Lind.  Pom.  Mag. 

Rhine  Claude  Yiolette.  l%omp.Kois, 
Die  Yiolette  Koning  Claudie.  Sickler. 
Violet  Queen  Claude. 

The  Purple  Gage  holds  the 
first  place  for  high  flavour 
among  purple  plums  abroad. 
Although  it  is  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
Reine  Gaude  Yiolette,  as  in  Ens- 
land  under  that  of  the  Purple 
Gage,  yet  its  native  country  is 
not  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage.  Fruit 
medium  sized,  shewed  like  the 
Green  Gage,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened.  Suture  shallow,  but 
distinct     Stalk  an   inch   long,  Purple  Chge. 

rather  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Skin  a  little  thick,  violeb 
dotted  with  pale  yellow,  and  covered  with  light  blue  bloom* 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  rich,  sugary,  and  very  high 
flavoured.  Separates  from  the  stone,  whidi  is  oval  and  com- 
pressed. Ripens  rather  late,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree — shri- 
velling a  little,  but  not  cracking — all  the  month  of  S&ptem 
ber. 


Purple  Favourite. 

This  delicious  fruit  received  its  name  firom  us  some  yean 
ago.  The  tree  firom  which  the  stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  years  (until  it  died  of  old  age,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  garden  here,  and  was  planted  by  the 
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father  of  the  author.  Its  origin 
we  were  never  able  to  leariii 
and  we  have  not  been  able 
daring  ail  our  pomolog^cal  re- 
searches and  comparisons,  to 
identify  it  with  any  other  sort. 
The  Purple  Favourite,  when 
in  perfection,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  plum  in  luscious 
flavour.  It  is  more  juicy  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Ga^e, 
and  has  some  affinity  to  we 
Diapr^e  Rouge,  or  Mimms.  It 
should  have  a  place  in  eveiy 
gardon,  as  it  bears  well,  and  is 
very  hardy.  In  the  nursery  it 
has  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the 
Green  Gage,  but  more  slender 
shoots. 

Branches  nearly  smooth,  short 
jointed.  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  large,  roundish- obovate.  Suture  none.  Skin  light  brown 
in  the  shade,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  numerous 
golden  specks,  and  dusted  with  thin,  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Flesh  pale  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  meltmg,  with  a  luscious 
sweetness.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  very  small 
and  roundish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August,  and 
will  hang  for  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Gage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country, 

RxD  Gags.    Pom.  Man, 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious 
flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a  prodigious 
bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  irom 
the  Green  Gage,  by  the  elder  Wm. 
Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in 
1790.  It  grows  very  vigorously,  and 
is  distinguished,  when  young,  by  its 
deep  green,  crimped  folia^. 

Branches  dark  reddish,  smooth. 
Ffuit  about  as  large  as  the  Green 
Ga^e,  but  more  oval,  regularly  formed. 
Skin  brownish  or  brick  red,  with  little 
bloom.  Stalk  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greeni^-amber, 
very  juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  lua- 
16* 
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cious.    It  parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  small.    Middle 
of  August 

Reiks  Clauds  dk  Bavat.        Rev.  Hort. 

Raised  by  Major 
Esperin.  A  very  vi- 
gorous grower,  very 
productive,  and  a  va- 
luable addition  to 
the  late  varieties. 

Branches  smooth. 
Fruit  large,  round- 
ish, slightly  depress- 
ed. Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  wit£  stripes 
or  splashes  of  green, 
covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Suture  me- 
dium, apex  dimpled. 
Stalk  short  and 
stout,  set  in  a  small 
cavity.     Flesh    yel-  ^^^  CkBude  De  Bavay. 

low,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  rich,  excellent  flavour.  Se- 
parates from  the  stone.  Ripens  last  of  September,  and  first  of 
October. 

RoTALE.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Noia. 
liaBoyalo.        LinoL  Booker. 

The  Royale,  a  French  variety, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rich- 
est plums.  It  is  peculiarly  crisp, 
with  a  very  high  flavour,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  exceedingly 
thick  coat  of  bloom  which  co- 
vers the  skin.  The  tree  is  a 
slow  grower,  forms  a  bushy, 
spreadmg  head,  and  its  very 
downy  iSioots  have  a  gray  or 
whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
regularly,  but  moderately,  and, 
though  not  fit  for  the  orchard, 
it  is  a  first  rate  garden  fruit 

Fruit  of  medmm  size,  often 
quite  large ;  round,  lessening  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.    Su-  ^«^ 

ture  distinct  at  the  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin  reddish-pnrple, 
dotted  with  light  brown  specks,  and  covered  with  a  thick  pale 
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bloom,  which  adheres  cloeelj.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  downy,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  dull  yellow,  rather 
firm  but  melting,  very  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  vinous 
flavour ;  it  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  roundish, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Ripe  the  last  of  August,  and  will  hang, 
dropping  gradually,  till  the  middle  of  September. 

SCHTTTLER  GaOX. 

Originated  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  a  seed 
of  the  Green  Gage.    Tree  upright,  very  vigorous  and  productive. 

Branches  grey,  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  suture  mode- 
rate. Sldn  yellow,  with  small  ^een  splashes,  dotted,  and  washed 
with  carmine  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  sweeti,  rich,  and  excellent  Separates  from  the  stone. 
Ripens  last  of  September,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  use. 

Washington.    P.  Man.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Bolmer.  Bolmer's  WashingtoD. 

New  Waohiiigton.        FranklizL 

The  Washington  undoubt- 
edly stands  hi^er  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country, 
than  any  other  plum.  Al- 
though not  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage  and  two  or  three 
others,  in  high  flavour,  yet 
its  great  size,  its  beauty, 
and  the  vigour  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  tree,  are  quali- 
ties which  have  brought  this 
noble  fruit  into  notice  every 
where.  The  parent  tree 
grew  originally  on  Delan- 
cey's  f&rm,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  BoweiT,  New  York, 
but  being  grafted  with  ano- 

ther  sort,    escaped   notice, 

WatiMnffUfik  until  a  sucker  from  it,  plant- 

ed b^  Mr.  Bolmer,*  a  merchant  in  Chatham-street,  came  into 
bearing  about  the  year  1818,  and  attracted  universal  attention 
by  the  remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit  In  1821,  this 
sort  was  first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  neai'ly  all  the 
European  collections. 

*  Which  he  purchased  of  a  market  woman. 
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The  Wflflliington  has  remarkably  Urge,  broad,  crumpled  and 
glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and  forma  abandsomeroiuid  head. 

Wood  lijght  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round- 
ish-oval, with  an  obscure  satnre,  except  near  ue  stalk.  Skin 
dull  yellow,  with  &int  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed, deep  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
end.    Eipens  from  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 


Tkllow  Qagx,  Pbinok's.    P.  Man. 

American  Yellow  GagOi  (of  some.) 
White  Gage,  {ofsofne,) 

The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783, 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Eenrick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  ia  sometimes 
confounded,  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  joined  to 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  form- 
ing a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  lil^e  s^ve  medium  size, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  douded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  incn  long,  in- 
serted in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary 
and  melting,  though  sometimes 
rather  dry;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 
perial Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  juiciness^  its  green- 
ish colour,  and  the  superiour 
sprightliness  of  its  flavour.  Pnnc^TtOMo  Ooffe. 


CLASS  II. 

Contains  those  of  very  good  quality, — ^some  new  and  untested, 
'^  may  prove  best,  and  others  on  furth«*  trial  only  good. 
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Abrioots  Saosbxt. 

A  seedling  of  Sjgeret.  Tree  very  vigorouB.  Branches  smooth. 
Froit  rather  below  medium  size,  globular,  suture  medium,  ex- 
tending  nearly  all  around.  Skin  green,  dotted,  and  slightly 
flaked  with  yellow.  Stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
very  slight  cavity,  apex  slightly  dimpled.  Flesh  green,  juicy, 
very  sugary,  with  a  rich,  delicious  flavour.  Separates  from  the 
stone.     Ripens  the  first  half  of  September. 

Akoxlika  Burdstt. 

English,  round,  medium  size,  nearly  black,  spotted  thickly 
with  brown  spots,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  excellent.  Skin  thick 
Free-stone,  middle  of  September.     (Riv.  Oat) 

Appls  Plum. 

From  the  garden  of  D.  XT.  Pratt)  Chelsea,  Mass.  Fruit  me- 
dium, roundish,  flattened,  a  little  swollen  on  one  side,  suture 
medium.  Skin  reddish-purple,  with  a  blue  bloom  and  light 
dots.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad,  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  a  little  coarse,  sweet,  sprightly,  with  con- 
siderable austerity  at  the  skin.  Adheres  partially  to  the  stcme. 
Bipens  first  of  September. 

Autumn  Gagb. 
Boe's  Autumn  Gage. 

Raised  by  Wm.  Roe,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  of  good  quality,  a 
very  abundant  bearer. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval,  rather  broadest 
towards  the  stalk.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted 
without  any  depression.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  thin 
-whitish  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  separating  from  the 
stone;  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  delicale,  pleasant  flavour.  Stone 
long,  compressed,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Belgian  Purple, 

Tree  vigorous,  branches  smooth,  buds  prominent.  Fruit  me- 
dium, roundish, '  suture  slight,  one  side  a  little  swollen.  Skin 
purple,  with  a  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  a  little  coarse,  very  juicy,  sweet, 
luscious.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  nrst  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Belle  de  Septbmbre. 

Tree  large,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  very  larse, 
oval,  reddish  brown,  an  excellent  kitchen  fruit  Ripe  middle 
of  October.    (Riv.  Cat.) 
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Black  Damask. 


Medium,  roundish,  a  little  oval,  suture  moderate.  Stalk  very 
short,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  inclining  to 
yellow,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour ;  a  half  cling,  Ripe 
from  the  middle  to  last  of  August     (Manning  in  Hov.  Mag.) 

Bradshaw.    Hov.  Mag. 

Black  Imperial^  Ken, 

Tree  remarkably  vigorous,  erect,  regular  in  growth,  and  very 
productive.  Fruit  large,  oval,  obovate,  with  a  slight  suture  on 
one  side.  Colour  dark  violet  red,  with  an  azure  bloom.  Stalk 
of  medium  length.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  a  little  coarse,  but 
juicy  and  sweet  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  tHe  middle  of 
August     (Barry  in  Hort) 

Bbicetta. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish-oval. Skin  yellow,  with  spots  of  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  finn,  very 
juicy,  sugary,  and  excellent  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens 
middle  of  September. 

BasL's  Favourtte. 

An  excellent  plum,  raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad- 
est towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  for  half  the  circum- 
ference. Stalk  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  speckled  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  quite  rich  and 
high  flavoured,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed 
Last  of  August 

Burgundy  Prune. 

Prune  do  BourgoTne. 

Fruit  medium,  egg-shaped,  with  a  neck,  suture  indistiuct 
^kin  reddish-black,  with  a  blue  bloom,  cover dd  witH  numerouft 
«mall  dots.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  very  small  ovity.  Flesh  fine, 
juicy,  sugary,  very  pleasant  Separates  from  the  stone  middle 
of  September. 

Burretteb. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Gregoire.  Tree  of  medium  vigour,  very  fer- 
tile.   Fruit  large,  long,  oval.    Skin  dull  yellow.    Flesh  very 
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delicate,  melting,  abonnding  in  juice,  veiy  Bweet^  with  a  delight 
fill  aroma.     Ripe  the  end  of  September.     (Al.  Pom.) 

Chapin*s  Earlt  ? 

Received  of  Mr.  E.  Chapin,  of  York,  Pa.  Origin  nnknowa. 
Tree  healthy,  but  not  vigorous. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  globular,  slightly 
protuberant  on  one  side,  suture  indistinct.  Skin  pale  red, 
covered  with  a  light  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted 
slightly  in  a  rin^.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  coarse,  sweety  iuicy,  and 
reSeshing.  A<meres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  middle 
of  August 

Cruger'b  Scarlet. 

Cmger's.        Cruger's  Seedling. 
Croger's  Scarlet  Gage. 

Raised  by  Henry  Cruger,  of  New  York.  Tree  of  free  growth, 
branches  long,  very  productive. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  larger  than  a  Green  Gage, 
roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin,  when  fiilly  ex- 
posed, a  lively  red,  but  usually  a  bright  lilac,  covered  with  a 
thin  bluish  bloom,  and  speckled  with  numerous  golden  dots ; 
in  the  shade  it  is  pale  fawn-coloured  on  one  side.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh  deep  orange, 
not  very  juicy  nor  rich,  .but  with  a  very  agreeable,  mild,  spright- 
ly flavour.    It  hangs  well  after  ripening.     Last  of  August 

Cherry.     Thomp.  Coxe, 

Early  Scarlet 

Myrobolan.  . 

Virginian  Cherry.       I  of  European 

De  Virginie.  |    gardens, 

D'Amerique  Rouge.  J 

Prunus  Myrobolana.     0.  Dnh.  LincL 

Prunus  Cerasifera.    Pursh. 

Miser  Plum,  offfoffy. 

The  Cherry  Plum  or  Early  Scarlet  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
Tree  grows  rapidly,  forming  a  bushy  head,  with  slender  branches 
and  small  leaves.  A  beautiful  early  fruit.  Good  for  preserving 
or  market 

Fruit  is  round,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  lively  red, 
with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  The  iJesh  is  CTeenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant,  livc>.  sub-acid  flavour — neither  rich  nor  high 
flavoured,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  It  ripens  about  tie 
middle  of  July,  before  most  other  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty 
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appearance  at  the  deeBerti  are  ita  chief  xneiita.     Branches 
smooth. 

The  common  cherry  pluxn,  or  Mtbobolav,  of  Europe,  is 
rather  larger,  and  shaped  like  a  heart  In  all  other  respects 
the  same. 

Golden  Chsrrt  Plum. 

Sunilar  to  the  above  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  waxen  yel- 
low.   Raised  by  Samuel  Reeve,  Salem,  N.J. 

Chsstoit.    Thomp.  lind. 

Matchless.    Lung. 
Diapr6eVlolette.  \  acio 
Violet  Diaper.     )  Thomp. 

A  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  now  by  better  ones. 
Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  small,  oval.  Skin  dark  puiple, 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightly,  separating  from 
the  stone.    Last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

Cox^B  Late  Red.    Thomp.  Lind* 

Saint  Martin.  )  ofihb 

Saint  Martin  Bouge.  ^French. 
Prone  de  la  St.  Martin.    .A/bw. 

Tree  yigoroua,  with  long,  rather 
slender  branches,  very  productive. 
A  good  late  variety. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well  ^^-— m/  Li 

marked  suture  running  along  one         y^       ^^     ^"N. 
side.  Skin  light  purplish-red,  with  a    v^  \  \ 

thin  blue  bloom.   Stelk  pretty  stout,   /  \  \ 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^  set  /  \  \ 

nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh  j 

yellowish,  rather  firm   and    crisp,  1  j  / 

juicy,  with   a  rich  vinous  flavour,  \  II 

separating  almost  entirely  from  the    \  j  / 

stone.    October  and  November.  >v  /         y^ 

Oo^aLaieSeaL 

Columbia. 

Columbian  Gage. 

Raised  by  L.  U.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous 
productive,  bnt  subject  to  rot.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  six  oi 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  nearly  globular,  one  half  rathei 
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larger  than  the  other.  Skin  brownish  purple,  dotted  with  nu« 
mcrotts  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  covered  with  much  blue 
bloom,  through  which  appears  a  reddish  brown  tint  on  the 
shaded  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 
a  narrow,  small  cavitj.  Flesh  orange,  not  very  juicy,  but  when 
at  fall  maturity,  very  rich,  sugary  and  excellent;  it  separates 
freely  from  the  stone,  except  a  little  on  the  edge.  The  stone  is 
quite  small  and  compressed.    Last  of  August 

CooPER^s  Large.    Ooxe.  Thomp. 

Cooper's  Large  Red. 
Cooper's  Large  American. 
La  D^licieuse  ?    Lind. 

Coxe,  who  first  described  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  ihe  Orleans. 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  liable  to 
rot  upon  the  tree. 

There  is  still  much  confusion  in  regard  to  this  plum  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  unravel,  but  oelieve  it  to  be  distinct 
from  Smith's  Orleans. 


Corse's  Nota  BsinB.    Een. 

Baised  by  Henry  Corse,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  Tree  very 
vi^rous,  very  productive  and  hardy. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  round.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  often  dull  green  oh  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet  and 
rich,  and  separates  from  the  stone.     First  of  September. 

Damson.    Thomp. 

Common  Damson.        Purple  Damson. 

Blade  Damson.  Early  Damson,  (of  many,) 

The  conmion,  oval,  blue  Damson,  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  as  every  cottage  garden  in  the  country 
contains  this  tree,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  sold 
in  the  market  for  preserves.  The  tree  is  enormously  produc- 
tive, but  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators  is  liable  to  be  ren- 
dered worthless  by  the  knots,  caused  by  an  insect  easily  extir- 
pated, if  the  diseased  branches  are  regularly  burned  every  win- 
ter or  spring. 

Branches  slender,  a  little  thorny  and  downy.  Fruit  small, 
oval,  about  an  inch  long.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  thick 
blue  bloom  ;  flesh  melting  and  juicy,  rather  tart,  separates  par* 
tially  from  the  stone.     September. 
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As  the  Damson  is  frequently  produced  from  seed^  it  variee 
somewhat  in  character. 

The  Shropshirb  or  Prune  Damson  is  an  English  purple  var 
riety,  rather  obovate  in  figure,  but  little  superiour  to  our  com- 
mon sort  The  Sweet  Damson  resembles  the  conmion  I>ain- 
son,  and  is  but  slightly  acid. 

The  Winter  Damson  is  a  valuable  market  sort,  from  its  ex- 
treme lateness.  It  is  small,  round,  purple,  covered  with  a  very 
thick  light^blue  bloom ;  fiesh  greenish,  acid,  with  a  slight  astrin- 
gency,  but  makes  good  preserves.  It  bears  enormous  crops.,  and 
will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  middle  of  November,  six  weeks 
after  the  common  Damson,  uninjured  by  the  early  frosts. 

Dana's  Yellow  Gage.    Man. 

A  New-England  variety,  raised  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dana, 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  healthy  tree, 
and  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  clouded  like  that  of  the  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  flavour. 
Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Denniston'b  Albany  Beauty. 

A  good  variety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be- 
low medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 
pale  whitish-green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  luicy, 
rich,  and  sweety  separates  frx>m  the  stone,  which  is  small  and 
pointed.    Ripe  24th  of  August. 

Denniston's  Red. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  Albany.  .Yigorou  grower,  pro- 
ductive. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
ish-oval, narrowed  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  light  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
small,  fawn-coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  liffht  bloom. 

Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  amber 
colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  sprightly,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  compressed. 
Last  of  August 

De  Montfort. 
A  seedling  of  Prevost. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  very  productive.  Branches  grey- 
ish     Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-oval.     Suture  slight    Skir 
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dull  purple,  with  russet  dots  and  stripes.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  rather  stout,  without  depression.  Flesh  greenish,  juice 
abundant,  sweet  and  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last 
of  August 

DoMiNS  Dull.    Floy.  Thomp. 

German  Pnine.  )  Man,  omdofwrM 
Dutch  Prune.  )  Americtm  gairdeM. 
Dutch  Quetzen. 

This  good  American  prune  was  raised  from  a  seed  brought 
from  Holland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  a  Dutch  minister,  who 
afterwards  resided  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  parent  tree  was  the 
common  Datch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  The  same 
gentleman's  little  parcel  of  plum  stones  from  ^^ faderlandy'*  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  origin  to  Bleecker's  Gage,  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  yellow  varieties. 

Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  long 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  very  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  inserted  with  very  little  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  quite  juicy 
at  &t,  but  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry,  rich  and 
sweet ;  it  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  A  prodigious  bearer, 
and  a  really  good  fruit.    September. 

DowNTON  Imperatrice.    Thomp.  land. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  A  strong,  upright  growing  tree. 
Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrow- 
inff  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin.  Flesh 
yellow,  melting  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last  of  September,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree. 

Drap  d'Or.    Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 
Mirabelle  Doubla    Dvh.       Mirabelle  Grosse.        Yellow  Perdrigon. 

The  Drap  d'Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum,  is  about  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  ripens 
a  week  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
with  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  apex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  rich  bright  yellow,  with  a  few 
crimson  specks,  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sugary,  and 
rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Early  in  Augu^ 
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Drap  d'Or  op  Ebpsrbk.    A1.  Pom. 

Cloth  of  Gold. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  spread- 
ing, buds  large,  pointed,  a  promising  variety. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  roundish-ovaL  Skin  golden 
yellow,  with  light  streaks  of  green  beneath,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom,  and  a  few  crimson  dots  on  the  sunny  side,  suture  shal- 
low. Stalk  short  and  stout>  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, rather  coarse,  very  juicy,  sugaiy  and  rich ;  freestone 
Ripens  last  of  August 

Duane's  Purple.    P.  Man.  Ken. 
Purple  Magnum  Bonmn. 

Raised  bjr  James  Duane,  of  Duanesbui]db,  N,  Y.  Tree  very 
ngorous,  distinct  from  the  Red  Magnum  fionum  of  Europe. 

Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  oval  or  oblong,  con- 
siderably swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  reddish-pur- 
ple in  the  sun,  but  a  very  pale  red  in  the  shade,  sparingly  dotted 
with  yellow  specks,  and  covered  with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  tliree- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
amber  coloured,  juicy,  sprightly,  moderately  sweet,  adheres  par- 
tially to  the  stone.  Ripens  with  the  Washington,  (or  a  little 
before,)  about  the  10th  of  August 

DUNMORB. 

Foreign  origin.  Fruit  small,  egg-shaped.  Skin  thick  and 
green,  becomes  golden-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  yellow,  fine, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  very  aromatic;  separates  fix>m  the  stone 
Ripens  the  first  of  October.    ( Al.  Pom.) 

Earlt  Cross. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Gross,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  roundish.  Skin 
reddish-puiple,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
lone.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet  and  good;  adheres 
to  the  stone.    Ripens  the  second  week  in  August 

Earlt  Rotal,  op  Nikita. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Branches  smooth,  gray.  Fruit 
small,  roundish.  Skin  reddish-purple,  with  a  bloom.  Stalk 
medium,  curved.  Flesh  yellow,  sweety  j^cy,  of  pretty  high 
flavour.     Adheres  partially  to  the  stone.     Ripens  middle   of 

August. 
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Earlt  Txllow  Pbuks. 

Tree  vigoroiis  and  very  productive.  Branches  downy.  Fniit 
rather  lar^e,  oval  Skin  yellow,  with  a  very  diffht  bloom,  and 
dotted  wim  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  with  somewhat 
of  a  melon  flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  middle 
of  August 

Eaibrald  Dbop. 

Origin,  Newburgh,  N.  T.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  and 
very  productive. 

Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  long-oval. 
Suture  strongly  marked,  and  the  fruit  larger  on  one  of  its  sides. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  sometimes  dml  green  only,  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with 
Bcarcely  any  d^ression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  veiy  juicy,  ad* 
beres  somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  Last 
of  August. 

English  Wheat. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  suture  moderate.  Skin  red- 
dish-purple, with  a  blue  bloom,  covered  with  numerous  white 
dots.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long^  rather  strong,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  a  Tittle  coarse,  juicy,  sweety  with  a 
rich  flavour.   It  adheres  to  tiie  stone.  Ripens  the  last  of  August 

Itauan  Prune. 
Pruue  d'ltalie.     Fellenberg. 

Branches  grey,  smooth.  Fruit  medium  oval,  suture  mode- 
rate. Skin  dark  blue,  witibi  a  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  inserted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  good.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  first  of 
October. 

Frost  Gaoe.    Pom.  Man. 
Prost  FltuiL 

A  late  plum,  scarcely  yielding  to  any  other  late  variety  in  the 
txcellence  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  Fish* 
kill,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y^  where  it  has,  for  many  years  past^ 
been  most  extensively  cultivated  for  market;  but  of  late  has 
been  so  subject  to  knots  that  it  is  not  now  much  grown. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  deep  purple, 
with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom.     Stalk  half  to 
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three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  with  little  or  no  de- 
pression. Flesh  greenish-yellow,  iuicy,  sweety  rich  and  melting, 
adhering  to  the  stone.     First  of  October. 

Fulton. 

Origin  uncertain.  Found  at  Johnstown,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y 
Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  suture  dis 
tinct  Skin  a  bright  yellow.  Stalk  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy, 
high  flavoured,  fine  for  the  dessert.  Ripens  in  October,  and 
frequently  hangs  till  November;  valuable  on  account  of  its 
lateness.     (N.  Y.  Hort  Rev.) 

Galbraith. 

Origin  with  Mr.  Galbraith,  near  Boalsburg,  Pa.  A  straggling 
grower,  but  a  valuable  early  variety.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin 
purple.  Stalk  medium.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  adherent  %o  the 
stone,  flavour  luscious,  quality  "very  good,"  if  not  "best"  (Ad. 
Int.  Rep.) 

Genl.  Hand. 

Origin  uncertain ;  supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  flEum 
of  Genl.  Hand,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.    Tree  very  vigorous. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  oval ;  suture 
obscure,  running  half  round.  Stan  deep  golden  yellow,  slightly 
marbled  with  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  shallow 
cavity,  the  whole  of  that  end  being  flattened.  Flesh  coarse, 
pale  yellow,  moderately  juicy,  sweet  and  good,  but  not  high 
navour.  Separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the  first 
week  in  September. 

Goliath.    Thomp.    Lind. 

Caledonian,  {of  some,)       Saint  Cloud. 
Steers^s  Emperor.  Wilmot's  late  Orleana. 

A  large  and  handsome  plum.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Nectarine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  its 
gray,  very  downy  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  su- 
ture. Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  approaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
in  the  shade,  dusted  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  ad- 
heres considerably  to  the  stone,  rather  juicy,  with  a  brisk, 
sprightly  flavour.    Last  of  August 

GuNDAxsR  Prune. 

Gronndacre. 

Raised  by  Samuel  E.  Gundaker,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  GaDdaker  Prane  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  nearly  aa 
large  as  the  Blue  Prune,  and  of  the  same  oval  shape,  very  high- 
flavoured,  and  a  good  bearer. 

GuNDAKER  Plum. 

Same  origin  as  the  Prune,  of  a  purple  colour  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  a  light  colour,  heart-shaped,  resembling  a  plum  call- 
ed Golden  Drop,  but  larger  in  size,  and  a  great  bearer.  (Gun- 
daker  in  Hort.) 

Guthrib's  Topaz. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland.  Tree  a  moderate  grower, 
with  smooUi  grey  branches,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
oval,  with  a  slight  neck,  one  side  somewhat  swollen.  Suture 
moderate.  Skin  golden-yellow,  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  not  very  rich,  but  pleasant  Adheres  to 
the  stone.  Ripens  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  hang  for 
some  time. 

Guthrib's  Aprioot. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland.  Tree  very  vigorous,  hardy, 
productive.  Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish- 
oval.  Suture  very  slight.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
crimson  dots,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rather 
long,  set  in  a  small  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  coarse,  juicy, 
sweet,  but  not  high-flavoured.  Pit  adherent  Ripens  the  last 
of  August 

Guthrib'b  Late  Grben. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  Scotland,  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  globular,  swollen  on  one 
side.  Skin  yellow,  with  splashes  of  green,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Flesh  light-yellow,  firm,  rather  dry,  but  sweet 
and  rich.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  Ripens  middle  of 
September. 

Hartwibs'  Yellow  Pruke. 

A  new  German  variety.  Tree  vigorous.  Fmit  medium,  oval, 
with  a  neck  narrowed  at  the  crown.  Suture  moderate.  Skin 
waxen-yellow,  with  occasional  red  dots.  Stalk  long.  Flesh 
light-yellow,  fine,  rich,  subacid  flavour,  moderately  juicy.  Ri- 
pens the  last  of  September. 
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HXITBT  ClAT. 

Raised  by  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigoroDB  and 
productive.  Its  great  beauty  and  lateness  will  make  it  desira* 
Die. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  somewhat  oval,  with  a 
slight  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  light  bloom,  and  the  cheek 
beautifully  marbled  and  shaded  with  red.  Stalk  long,  slender, 
inserted  almost  without  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  sweetl 
Stone  small,  and  very  slightly  adherent.    Ripens  last  of  August. 

HlOHLANDSR. 

Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 

Branches  gray,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  irregularly  ovate,  some- 
what swelled  on  one  side.  Suture  moderate,  half  round.  Skin 
deep-blue,  inclining  to  reddish-brown,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  very 
Abort,  inserted  in  a  sl^ht  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  sugary, 
rich,  vinous,  refreshinj^,  and  excellent  Adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Howbll's  Early. 

Origin  unknown,  brought  from  Virginia.  Tree  of  rather 
slow  growth. 

Wood  slender,  gray,  and  downy.  Leaves  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  without  any  suture,  a  lit- 
tle angular.  Stalk  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
even  with  the  surface.  Skin  l^ht-brown,  often  greenish-yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Fleah  am- 
ber coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed  flavour, 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small  and  oval  First 
of  August 

How's  Amber. 

Ori^n  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    TVee  vigorous,  jproductive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  slight  suture.  Skm  amber-coloured 
in  the  shade,  mottled  with  rose,  thinly  covered  with  pale  vio- 
let bloom.    Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  without  cavity. 

Flesh  coarse,  yellow,  melting,  juicy.  Adhering  to  the  stone. 
Ripens  first  of  September.    (Hov.  mBg,) 

Hulinob'  Supbrb.    Pom.  Man. 
Sleyser'B  Plum. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Eeyser  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  into  no- 
tice by  Dr.  W.  E.  Hulings  of  that  state. 
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Tree  very  vigorous,  npright,  large  foliage,  blunt  shoots,  laige- 
fthouldered  bud^s  moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  oval,  with  a 
distinct  though  shallow  suture.  Stalk  strong  and  stout,  set  in 
a  round,  smaU  cavity.  Skin  rather  dull  greenish-yellow,  thinly 
covered  with  pale  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  coarse, 
but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.  It  adheres  to  the 
atone.    Ripens  middle  of  August. 

IcKWORTH  Imperatrice.    Thomp. 
Knight's  No.  6. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Enight,  of  Downton  Castle,  and  is  a  hybrid 
between  Blue  Imperatrice  and  Coe^s  Golden  Drop.  It  hangs  a 
long  while  on  the  tree,  and  if  gathered  and  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  will  keep  many  weeks. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  obovate. 
Skin  purple,  peculiarly  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  fawn  colour.  Stalk  moderately  long  and  thick.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich,  mostly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  early  in  October,  and  may 
be  kept  till  Christmas,  gradually  becoming  dryer  and  more  sugary. 

Isabella.    Thomp. 

This  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  co- 
lour, worthy  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  qmte  downy  and  sray.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval, 
rather  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  dark  dull  red  in  the 
fiun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  darker 
coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  hairy, 
set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart 
flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed  stone.    Lust  of  August. 

Ives'  Seedlino. 

Raised  by  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Mass.  Tree  of  moderate  growth, 
buds  very  prominent 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  laree,  oval,  tapering  a  little  to  the 
apex,  suture  distinct.  Skin  yellow,  mottled  and  dotted  with 
red,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  very 
small  cavity.  Flesh  rich  amber  colour,  melting  and  separating 
freely  from  the  stone,  juicy  and  high  flavoured.  Ripens  first  of 
September.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Jaune  Hative.    Thonap.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Early  Yellow.  Jaune  de  Cata]ogD& 

Catalonian.  Pnme  de  St  Bamabe. 

White  Primordian.  D^Avoine. 

Amber  PrimoTdian. 

The  earliest  of  plnms,  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.    .It 

n 
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is  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  been  in  caltivation  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It 
is  a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of 
the  amateur.    The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  obovate,  with  a  yellow  suture  on  one 

8ide.     Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch   long.     Skin  pale  yellow, 

thinly  coated  with  bloom.     Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 

.melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the  stone. 

Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

JUDSOK. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Judson,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree  thrifty  and 
productive.  Fruit  below  medium,  roundish.  Skin  a  clear  violet 
red,  slightly  mottled  with  a  deeper  shade,  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  rather  long.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  separating  from  the  stone, 
juicy  and  vinous.    Ripe  the  end  of  August.     (Ho v.  Mag.) 

KiREs's.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Kirke's  plum  is  a  variety  which  came  to  us  frt>m  England, 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Ejrke,  the  nursery- 
man, at  Brompton. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  with  very 
little  suture.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a  few  golden  dots,  and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  blue  Uoom,  which  adheres 
pretty  closely.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 
a  very  slight  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yeUow,  firm,  and  very 
rich  in  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat 
and  broad.    Bipens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Ladt  Pluh. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  of  slender 
growth,  productive.  It  is  (juite  a  pretty  fruit,  esteemed  highly 
for  preserving,  this  being  its  chief  quality.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  quite  small,  oval.  Stalk 
short  and  stout ;  colour  light  yellow,  spotted  with  red.  Stone 
free  and  small ;  flavour  acid.  Season  first  of  September.  (£. 
Dorr  in  Cult) 

Lanodon's  SsEDLniG. 

Raised  by  Reuben  Langdon,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Tree  vigor- 
ous and  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  lar^e,  roundish,  oval,  with  a 
moderate  suture.  Skin  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  mch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-add, 
aad  adheres  mostly  to  the  stone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August 
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Larob  Grsbk  Drtino.    Thomp. 

Knight's  Large  Drying.    Ken. 

A  new  late  variety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr,  Knight,  and 
introduced  here  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  branches  are  smooth; 
the  fruit  large,  round,  greenish-yellow;  the  flesh  yellowish, 
moderately  juicy,  rich  and  excellent;  adheres  to  the  stone. 
Bipens  about  tiie  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

Lombard.    Een. 

Bieecker's  Scarlet        Beekman's  Scarlet        Montgomery  Prune? 

Tree  very  vigorous,  hardy,  has  strikingly  crimpled  leaves, 
bright  purple  glossy  shoots,  very  productive,  popular,  but  only 
of  second  growth. 

Tt  was  called  the  Lombard  plum  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti* 
cultural  Society,  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Lombard,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  first  brought  it  into  notice  in 
that  State;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  received  by  him  from  Judge 
Piatt,  of  Whitesborough,  N.  Y.,  who 
raised  it  from  seed.  But  it  was  pre- 
viously well  known  here  by  the  name 
of  Bleecker's  Scarlet,  Never  having 
been  described  under  that  name,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  the  present  title. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of  me 
dium    size,    roundish-oval,    slightly 
flattened  at  either  end ;  suture  ob- 
Lombard.  scnre.     Stalk  quite  slender,  scarcely 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  broad,  abruptly  narrow- 
ing cavity.  Skin  delicate  violet  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  dotted 
with  red,  and  dusted  thinly  with  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
juicy,  and  pleasant,  but  not  rich ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Mid- 
dle and  last  of  August. 

Lucombe's  Nonesuch.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Lucombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseiy 
Branches  smooth.  Fniit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  shapea 
and  coloured  much  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  dis- 
tinctly streaked  with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom.  Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  wide  hollow.    Flesh  pretty  firm,  greenish, 
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rich,  sweet  mingled  with  acid;  adheres  to  the  stone.    Bean 
well,  and  ripens  abont  the  middle  of  August 

Mamelonk^b. 

Mamelon  Sagoret 

A  seedling  of  Sageret,  of  Paris.  Tree  moderately  Tigorona. 
Frait  of  remarkable  shape,  having  a  neck  or  (mamelone)  at  the 
base  of  the  stock ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  hardy  and  prolific 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  tapering  toward  the  apex,  and  a 
well  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  small,  inserted  without 
depression.  Skin  colour  of  Green  Gage,  marbled  in  the  sun 
with  red.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet,  iuicy  and  rich ;  parts 
freely  from  the  stone,  whic^  is  very  smaU.  Ripens  middle  of 
August     (Barry  in  Hort) 

Marten's  Seedling. 

An  accidental  seedling  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Marten,  Scheneo- 
tady,  N.  Y.    A  very  vigorous,  upright  grower,  productive. 

Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  lar^e,  oblong,  irr^rolar 
suture,  rather  deep  from,  stalk  to  apex,  which  is  a  little  sunk. 
Skin  yellow,  somewhat  streaked  with  green,  and  dotted  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  spright- 
ly flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Meigs. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  oval,  suture  indistinct  Skin  dull  red- 
dish-purple, with  numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved, 
slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  ffreenish-yellow,  juicy, 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent  Adheres  to  uie  stone.  Ripens  last 
of  September. 

MiRABELLB   TaRDIYB. 

Frait  small,  roundish-oval,  greenish-yellow,  freestone,  a  most 
interesting  and  nice  little  plum,  sweet,  juicy  and  agreeable,  bears 
most  abundantly,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober.   (Riv.  Cut) 

MiRABELLB.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Dnh. 

Mirabelle  Petite.        Mirabelle  Jaone. 

A  very  prelty  little  fruit,  exceedingly  ornamental  on  the  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant 
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crops.  The  tree  is  small  in  all  its  parts,  and 
although  the  fruit  has  a  tolerable  flavour,  yet 
from  its  size  and  high  perfume,  it  is  chiefly 
valued  for  preserving. 

Branches  downy.     Fruit  quite  small,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  well  marked  suture.    Stalk  half 
an   inch   long,   slightly   inserted.     Skin  of  a  /        ' 
beautiful  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at/ 
maturity,  and  covered  with   a  white  bloom.| 
Flesh  orange,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  becomingl 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  separates  from  theV 
stone.    Ripens  wiui  the  Green  Gage.  ^^^^ . 

Mhriibdis. 

Monroe. 
Honroe  Egg. 

Raised  by  Miss  Dunham,  Penfield,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
▼cry  vigorous  and  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium,  or  above,  oval.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  with  rarely  a  blush.  Stalk  rather  long,  with 
very  little  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  not  very  tender, 
but  with  a  rich  sugary  flavour.  First  of  September.  (H.  £. 
Hooker,  MS.) 

Morocco.    Thomp.  Lind. 


Tree 


Barly  Morocco. 
Early  Black  Koroooo. 


Black  Morocco. 
Earlj  Damask.    JUiU. 


A  good  early  plum,  of  rather  slow  growth,  and  a  moderate 
bearer.     Inferior  to  Rivers's  Early  Favourite. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skin 
dark  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  thin  bloonL  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stout  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adhering  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  becoming  quite 
sweet  at  maturity.    First  of  August. 

Mulberrt. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany.  The  leaves  are  re- 
markably luxuriant,  broad,  and  crumpled.  Fruit  lar^e,  oval, 
somewhat  narrowest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitish-yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  white  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  very  slightly  inserted. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  good ;  adheres  slightly 
to  the  stone.  The  latter  is  long  and  pointed.  First  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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Nectarine.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Caledonian.  Peach  Plum.      >  ^Roomec% 

Howell's  Large.  Prune  Pdohe.    )    ofaomt, 

Jenkina'  Imperial       Louis  Philippe. 

Tree  vigorouB,  upright,  stont^  blunt,  purplish  ahoots,  nearly 
amooth.  A  fine  looking  fruit,  of  foreign  origin,  but  only  of 
second  quality. 

Fruit  of  the  lar^t  aize,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Stalk 
about  half  an  inch  long,  raUier  stout,  and  set  in  a  wide  shallow 
depression.  Skin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  dull 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  tiuj^  with  red  at  maturity,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour,  and  adhering  partially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  and  regular  bearer.  Ripens  about  the 
15th  of  August 

Oravge. 
Orange  Qage^  (o/«om&)* 

Origin,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.  Tree  a  yigorous 
grower,  productive. 

Branches  stout  and  smooth.  Fruit  very  lar^e,  oval,  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  bronze-yellow,  marked  wi£  roughish  white 
dots,  and  clouded  with  puiplish  red  near  the  stalk.  The  latter 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  rou^h,  inserted  in  a  nar- 
row round  cavity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  a  Tittle  coarse  grained, 
but  with  acid  flavour  when  fully  ripe.  It  adheres  a  little  to  the 
stone,  which  is  much  compressed  and  furrowed.  Ripens  the 
last  of  August. 

Orleans.    lind.  Thomp. 

Monsieur.  \  of  Via 

Monsieur  Ordinaire. )  Frmck, 
Old  Orleans. 
RedDamaak. 

A  popular  English  market  plum,  being  hardy  and  unifonnly 
productive. 

Branches  grey,  and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Skin  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  mixed 
with  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  August 

*  There  ia  a  (creat  propensity  for  calling  every  plum  of  merit  a  Gage, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  As  this  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
original  type  of  this  class,  we  drop  that  part  of  its  name. 
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Obleasb  Eablt.    Thomp.  Lind. 

New  Early  Orleana  Monsieur  HAti£     "j 

New  Orleans.  Konaieur  Hiltif  de  I  o/(A« 

Grimwood's  Earij  Orleana  Montmorency.    fl^miclL 

Hampton  Oourt  J 

The  Early  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  aJ  re- 
spects, except  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier. 

Branches  downy.  Fmit  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the  com- 
mon Orleans,  a  little  more  oval,  and  with  a  more  shallow  suture. 
Skin  a  little  marbled.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  of  brisk  flavour^ 
rather  richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone. 
A  good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  New  Earlt  Orleans,  ( Wilmofa  Large  Orleans^ 
ifec.,)  so  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  time 
of  ripening,  etc.,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description. 

Penobscot. 

Raised  by  James  McLaughlin,  Bangor,  Maine.  Tree  vigor- 
ous, hardy,  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  suture  distinct  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin  yel- 
low, tinged  with  green  and  a  faint  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow, 
aweet  and  pleasant,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  nrst  of 
September.     (Hort) 

Pond's  Seedling.  (English.) 
Plum  de  rinde. 
English  origin.  Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive ;  a  beau- 
tiful fruit.  Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  very  large,  oval, 
tapering  a  little  towards  the  stalk,  sometimes  with  a  mamelon 
neck.  Skin  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with  bright  red  or  cai'miue, 
having  a  thin  whitish  bloom,  and  sprinkled  with  brownish  dots. 
Flesh  yellow,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  and  sugary,  but  not  rich. 
Bipe  middle  of  September. 

Peecocbe  de  Berothold. 

Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet  The 
earliest  yellow  plum,  as  early  and  better  than  Jaune  Hative. 
(Riv.  Cut) 

Pb6cocke  de  Tours.        O.  Duh.  Thomp,  Lind. 

Early  Violet        )  j^^„  j.^         Perdrigon  Violet  )  {incorredly 
Violette  Hative.   f  ^'^-  ^"^        Blue  Perdrigon.      f  of  some,) 
Early  Tours.  Violet  de  Tours. 

Noire  Hative. 

Of  foreign  origin,  tree  vigorous,  with  long,  slender  branchea. 
iioderately  productive. 
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Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diazncy 
ter,  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered 
with  a  thick  azure  bloom.  Stalk  half  An  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  at  first  greenish,  but  becoming  dull  yel- 
low at  maturity ;  a  little  fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and 
slightly  perfumed ;  it  adheres  considerably  to  the  stone.  First 
of  August 

PaiKOK  Englebsrt. 

From  Belgium,  a  free  grower,  productive.  Fruit  very  large 
and  long,  very  deep  purple,  with  a  remarkably  dense  bloom, 
rich  and  excellent     Ripe  September.     (Riv.  Cut) 

Prince's  Oranob  Egg. 

Raised  by  William  Prince,  tree  very  vigorous,  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in 
a  small  cavity.  Flesh  golden  yellow,  coarse,  juicy,  sprightly, 
subacid,  not  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  the  middle 
of  September* 

Prince  of  Wales.    Chapman^s. 

English  origin.  Tree  very  vigorous,  very  productive* 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  globular,  inclining  to  oblong, 
with  a  moderate  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  reddish-purple,  wiUi 
l^ownish-yellow  dots,  and  a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  short  and 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Flesh  a  little  coarse,  greenish- 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  not  rich,  partially  adhering 
to  the  stone.    Ripens  first  of  September. 

Prune,  Manning's  Long  Bltte. 
Large  Long  Blue.    Man.        Manning's  Long  Blue. 

Origin  unknown.  Tree  vigorous,  with  long  dark-coloured 
shoots,  very  productive. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  quite  large,  long-oval,  a  little  one- 
sided, with  an  obscure  suture.  Stalk  very  long,  and  slender, 
set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  rather  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  sprightly,  pleasant  flavour.  It  separates  pretty 
readily  from  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  First  to 
last  of  September.    Ripens  gradually,  and  bears  carriage  well. 

Prone  db  Louvain, 
Plom  of  Lonyain. 
Tree  vigorous,  fertile.    Origin,  nursery  of  Van  Mons. 
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fVnit  large,  egg-shaped,  with  a  neck,  deep-purple,  shaded 
with  violet,  suture  deep,  half-round.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  melt- 
ing, pleasant.    Freestone.    Ripens  end  of  August     (Al.  Pom.) 

QUACSENBOSS. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Quackenboss,  %f  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  A 
very  rapid  upright  grower,  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-oval,  Skm  deep  purple,  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom.  Suture  scarcely  apparent  Stalk  short,  crook- 
ed, thin,  and  set  in  a  slight  depressed  cavity.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  sprightly,  ^nicy,  a  little  coarse-grained,  sweet  and  excel- 
lent Adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  A  valuable  late  market 
plum,  October.     (N.  Y.  Hort  Rev.) 

QUBTSCHB  DE  DoRELLE. 

Fruit  medium,  oval.  Suture  small.  Skin  reddish-purple, 
with  a  thin  bloom,  and  thickly  covered  with  grey  dots.  Flesh 
gi-eenish,  sweety  and  pleasant  Adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripent 
first  of  September. 

QuBTScHE,  OK  Gbrmak  Prune.    Thomp. 

Common  Quetache.  Zwetsche. 

True  Large  German  Prune.        Quetsche  Grossa 

Turkish  Quetsche.  Prune  d'AUemagne.  1  oc:  to 

Leipzic.  Quetache  d'Allemagne  Grosse.  '  Ifiomp. 

Sweet  Prana  Bamaa  Groe. 

Bamaalc  Covetcha 

Imperatrice  Yiolette.  ) 

ImperatriceViolette  Grosae.  [incorrecUy,  o/wme. 

Bamaa  Violet  Gros.  ) 

So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  German 
Prune,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune-growing  districts  this 
is  a  popular  way  of  increasing  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  is  a  valuable  class  of 
plums,  of  fair  quality  for  the  table,  but  most  esteemed  for  dry- 
ing andpreserving — abundant  bearers,  and  hanging  long  on  the 
tree.    The  common  Xjerman  Prune  is  described  as  follows : 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  long-oval,  near  two  inches  long, 
peculiarly  swollen  on  one  side,  and  drawn  out  towards  the  stalk. 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  wiUi  a  thick  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  firm,  green,  sweet  and  pleasant ;  separates  from 
the  stone,  which  is  flat,  very  long,  and  a  little  curved.  Ripens 
about  the  10th  of  September. 

This  prune  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  and  most  valuable 
fruit  tree  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  all  central  Europe. 

17* 
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Preserved,  it  is  used  in  winter  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  by  the 
labouring  peasantry ;  and  dried,  it  is  a  source  of  large  profit  in 
commerce.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  but  little  known,  but  from 
the  great  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it  may  be 
worth  trial  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Austrian  Quktsiks,  Thomp.  (QiieUche  dt  BrkmCy  Bre- 
men Prune^  is  a  sub-variety,  much  like  the  forgoing,  purple, 
a  freestone,  of  rather  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewhat  later. 

St.  James'  Quetschb,  is  another  variety,  witn  smooth  branch- 
es, and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size,  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  very  good  flavour.   It  yields  good  crops.  September. 

QuBEN  Mother.    Thomp.  Bay.  Lind. 

Bed  Queen  Mother.        Pigeon's  Heart 
Damas  Violet 

A  neat  little  reddish  plum,  long  known  in  European  gardens. 
Branches  smooth,  rather  feeble  in  growth.  Fruit  rather  small, 
round,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark,  purplish-red  in 
the  sun,  pale  reddish  amber  in  the  shade,  with  many  reddish 
dots.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich, 
separating  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  smalL  Sep- 
tember. 

Red  Magnum  Bonum.    Lind.  Thomp.  Mill. 


Purple  Egg.  Imp6riale  Violette. 

Bed  Imp^riaL  Imp^nale  Booge. 

Imperial.  Dame  Aubert  Yiolette. 

Purple  Magnum  Bonum.  Imp6iiale. 

Florence.  Prune  d'oeut 
Imperial  Violet 


offhe 


A  foreign  variety  of  moderate  growth,  slender  smooth  shoots, 
distinct  from' the  American  variety,  which  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
with  downy  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  strong  suture,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  fruit  is  more  swollen.  Skin  rather  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm  and  coarse, 
with  a  sub-acid  flavour;  separating  from  the  stone,  which  is 
oval  and  pointed.    First  of  September. 

Reins  Claude  Rouge  of  September. 
Biena  Kova. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oval.  Skin 
smooth,  reddish,  shaded  with  purple  on  the  sunny  side,  finely 
pointed  with  russet  Stalk  slender,  set  in  a  slight  cavity. 
Flesh  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  slightly  acid,  somewhat  aromatic,  very 
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agreeable.    Bipe  middle  of  September,  and  continues  a  month. 
(AL  Pom.) 

RsiNB  Clauds  Diaphane. 

liaised  by  M.  Laffay,  of  Paris.  Tree  of  medium  vigour; 
branches  gray.  ^ 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  flattened.   Skin  smooth,  transparent 
en,  shaded  with  red.     Flesh  juicy,  very  sweet  and  aromatic, 
ipena  the  middle  of  September.     (Al.  Pom.) 

Rbizbnstein's  Yellow  Prukb. 

An  Italian  fruit.  Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit 
medium,  oval,  slightly  necked,  suture  slight  Skin  yellow,  occa- 
sionally a  sunny  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  aromatic  and 
pleasant    Adheres  to  the  stone.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Reine  Claude  d^October. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  young  wood  smooth,  stout,  and  short-jointed. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  suture  moderate,  apex  dimpled.    Skin 

greenish-yellow.     Stalk  stout,  rather  long.    Flesh  green,  juicy, 

sugary  and  rich.     Separates  from  the  stone.    Ripens  the  first 

of  October. 

RivEBs's  Early  Favourite. 
Rivers,  Ka  1. 

Raised  by  Thomas  Rivers,  England.  An  excellent  early 
fruit    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Branches  rather  slender,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  small  to 
medium,  roundish-oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  almost 
black,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent,  and 
although  not  quite  as  early  as  Jaune  Hative,  it  is  a  richer  fruit 
Separates  from  the  stone.    Ripens  the  first  of  August 

Rivers's  Earlt  Prolifio. 
Kivera  Early,  No.  2. 

Raised  by  Thos.  Rivers,  England.  A  prolific  early  plum. 
Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  smooth  greyish  branches. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval.  Skin  reddish-purple,  co vexed 
with  a  fine  blue  bloom.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  very  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  sweet  and  plea- 
sant    Separates  from  the  stone.     Ripens  the  first  of  August. 

Rotale  de  Tours.     O.  Duh.  Poit  Thomp. 
Boyal  Tours. 
A  French  variety  received  from  several  sources,  but  they  do 
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not  agree,  neither  do  the  authorities ;  some  say  a  freestone,  and 
others  a  cling ;  we  retain  the  old  description. 

Branches  always  quite  downy.  Fruit  lai^e,  roundish,  but 
marked  with  a  large  and  deep  suture  extending  quite  half 
round,  and  enlarged  on  one  side.  At  the  apex  is  a  sinall  white 
depressed  point  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  violet  in 
the  sun,  with  many  minute  golden  dots,  and  coated  with  a  thick 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  stout, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured,  abundant  juice.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  stone, 
which  is  large,  oval,  and  nsittened. 

RoTALE  Hatiyb.    Thomp.  Nois. 
Eailj  BoyaL        Mirian. 

An  early  plum  of  French  origin.  Tree  vigorous,  with  stout 
short  branches. 

Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  fand 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  a  olue 
bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little  or  no 
depression.    Flesh  yellow  amber,  with  rich,  high  flavour,  and 

Cfrom  the  stone,  (adhering  slightly,  till  ripe.)    Stone  small, 
ned,  ovate.    Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  July. 


Saikt  Oathbbins.    Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Among  the  fine  old  vaneties  of 
late  plums,  the  St  Catherine  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  In  France 
it  is  raised  in  lar^e  quantities,  in 
some  districts  making  the  most  de- 
licate kind  of  prunes.  It  is  also 
much  esteemed  for  preserving,  and 
is  of  excellent  quality  for  the  des- 
sert 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather 
slender.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
obovate,  narrowing  considerably  to- 
wards the  stalk,  and  having  a 
strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or 
more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  cavity.  Skin  very  pale 
yellow,  overspread  with  thin  white 
bloom,  and  occasionally  becoming 
Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather 


St  CkUherine, 
a  little  reddish  on  the  sunny  side. 
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firm,  and  adheres  to  the  stone;  in  flavour  it  is  sprightly,  rich, 
and  perfumed.     Ripens  the  middle  and  last  of  September. 

Saint  Martin's  Qustsche.    Thomp. 

A  very  late  variety  of  Prune  from  Germany.  Hardy  and  a 
good  bearer. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  considera- 
bly broadest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with 
a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fla- 
vour, and  separates  readily  from  the  stone.  The  fruit  hangs  a 
lojig  time  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that  to  the  northward  of  this 
it  may  not  come  to  full  maturity  every  season.  Ripens  the  first 
of  October,  and  will  hang  a  month. 

Schenectadt  Catherine. 

Oiigin,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous,  very  productive. 
Branches  smooth,  greyish.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  suture 
shallow  on  one  side.  Skin  reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  thin 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  slender,  set  in  a  small 
cavity.  P'lesh  greenish-yellow,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich ; 
separates  freely  from  the  stone.     Ripens  1st  of  September. 

Sea  or  Early  Purple. 

Origin  unknown.  Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  brownish  pur- 
ple with  a  scanty  light-coloured  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow, 
sweet,  juicy,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone,  highly  pei^med. 
Ripens  about  the  time  of  Prince's  Yellow  Gage. — ^(White's  Gard.) 

Sehiana.     Ken. 
Blue  Imperatrioe,  of  some,        Semiana,  of  Boston, 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Semiana  of  Europe.  It  is  pro^ 
bably  a  native  fruit.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  slender 
shoots  nearly  smooth,  very  productive,  late,  keeps  well — a  good 
market  fruit. 

Fruit  medium,  oval.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered  with  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  short,  cavity  very  small.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy, 
subacid,  not  rich — adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  1st  of  October. 

Sharp's  Emperor.      Thomp. 
Denyer's  Victoria  ?        Queen  Victoria  ? 

A  beautiful  plum  from  England.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Branches  strong,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite  large, 
roundish-oval.  Skin,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  bright,  lively  red, 
paler  in  the  shade,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately  rich  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 
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Denyer'fi  Victoria  resembles  this,  but  we  require  another  trui! 
before  pronouncing  them  identical. 

Suisse.      Thomp.  Poit 

Simiana.  Prune  d'Altease. 

Monsieur  TardiC        Prune  Suisse. 
Swiss  Plum. 

A  foreign  variety  of  free  growth,  with  long,  slender,  smootli 
branches,  distinct  from  Simiana  of  Boston. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish-oval.  Skin  violet-red,  covered 
with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  rather  dry 
but  sweet,  and  separates  from  the  stone.    Ripe  last  of  September. 

Thomas. 

A  handsome  native  fruity  introduced  by  William  Thomas  of 
Boston  ;  a  free  grower,  and  bears  abundantly. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  a  little 
irre^ar,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  suture. 
Stalk  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  long,  stout,  set  in  a  small 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numero«i8  dots,  and  a 
soft  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  mild  pleasant  flavour,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.    Ripe  the  last  of  August. 

Trouv^e  de  Yousohe. 

Found  in  the  woods  by  Gregoire,  and  by  him  introduced. 
Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  very  fertile. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  is  regularly  oval.  Skin  thick,  red- 
dish violet  with  a  shady  side,  and  a  violet  bloom  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet,  and  very  good.  Ripens  the  end  of 
August. — ^AL  Pom.) 

Virgin.      Thomp. 

A  foreign  variety  of  free  growth.  Branches  smooth,  rather 
slender. 

'  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  reddish-purple.  Flesh  green- 
ish, very  juicy,  sweet,  and  excellent.  Adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone.    Ripens  the  first  of  September. 

Wax. 

Raised  by  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tree  moderately 
\igorou8  and  productive.  Fruit  large,  slightly  oval.  Stalk 
very  long.  Colour  the  richest  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  car- 
mine and  a  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  saccha- 
rine, with  a  very  sprightly  flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone 
Ripe  October.     (K  Dorr  in  Cult) 
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LUm.J 
Bauie  Ambert 
Dame  Ambert  blanche. 
Dame  Ambert  jaune. 
Imp^riale  blanche. 
Grosse  Luisaote. 


'French, 


Whitk  Impkratrice.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 
White  Empress.        Imperatrice  Blanche.     0.  DvK 

In  the  habit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
and  season  of  maturity,  it  strougly  resembles  the  St  Catherine, 
but  is  a  freestone.     It  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  bright  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 
a  little  red.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and  quite 
transparent  in  texture ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is 
small  and  oblong.    Ripe  early  in  September. 

White  Maqnum  Bonum.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Egg  Plum.  '\ 

YeUow  Egg.  [of  American 

White  ~ 

Magnum 
fellow  Magnum  Bonum.  1 
White  Mog^  [  of  many 

Wentworth.  >  English 

White  Imperial*  '  I  gardens. 

White  Holland.  J 

The  White  Magnum  Bo- 
num, or  JEgg  Plum,  as  it  is 
almost  universally  known 
here,  is  a  very  popular  fruit, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  large 
and  splendid  appearance,  and 
a  slight  acidity,  which  ren- 
ders it  admirably  fitted  for 
making  showy  sweetmeats 
or  preserves.  When  it  is 
raised  in  a  fine  warm  situa- 
tion, and  is  fully  matured,  it 
is  pretty  well  flavoured,  but 
ordinarily,  it  is  considered 
coarse,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  kitchen,  and  not  to  the 
dessert. 

Branches  smooth,  long. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  mea- 
suring six  inches  in  its  long- 
est circumference,  oval,  nar- 
rowing a  good  deal  to  both 
ends.     Suture  well  marked.  White  Magnum  Bmum. 

♦Tliere  is  really  no  practical  difference  between  the  White  and  the 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonum.  The  fhiit  is  predaelj  similar  in  appearance 
and  quality,  though  the  growtli  of  the  two  trees  may  not  folly  agree. 
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Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  without  cavitj,  in  a 
folded  border.  Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  white  dots,  covered 
with  thin  white  bloom — when  fully  ripe,  of  a  deep  gold  colour. 
Flesh  yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone,  rather  acid  until 
very  ripe,  when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  of  only  second  rata 
flavour.  Stem  long,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  A  pretty  good 
bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils,  to  drop  from  the  tree  before 
matured.    Middle  of  August 

Wilkinson. 

Tree  vigorous.  Branches  smooth,  rather  slender.  Fruit  me* 
dium,  ov8^  slightly  necked.  Skin  reddish-purple,  covered  with 
a  thick  bloom.  Stalk  medium,  set  in  a  smidl  cavity.  Flesh 
dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  sweet,  not  rich  or  high  flavoured.  Ad- 
heres partially  to  the  stone.     Ripens  the  hist  of  September. 

Woolston's  Black  Gags. 

English.  Fruit  round,  below  medium  size,  black,  veiy  juicy, 
rich  and  sugary;  a  free  grower  and  great  bearer.  This  and 
Angeline  Burdett  are  much  alike  in  their  fruit,  but  differ  in  the 
habit  of  the  trees.  Both  have  thick  skins,  which  induces  them 
to  shrivel  on  the  trees  and  become  luscious  sweetmeats.  Be- 
ginning of  September.     (Riv.  Cat.) 

Ybllow  Gage,  [of  the  English.]    Thomp. 

Little  Queen  CUude.    MOL  Lind, 
Petite  Reine  Clanda     0.  Duh. 
Beine  Claude  Blanche. 

petite  esp^ce. 

Small  Green  Gage.  1  of  some 
Gonne^s  Green  Gage,  v  English 
White  Gage.  )  gardens. 

This  .plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  XJttle  Queen 
Claude,  out  which  has  now  received  the  9ohriquet  of  Yellow 
Gage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  an 
old  French  variety,  described  by  Duhamel. 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-green, speckled  with  a  few  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  and 
pleasant)  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August. 
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Contains  those  superseded  by  better  sorts,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  adapted  to  certain  soils  and  localities. 

AbriootAs  Rouge.    Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Nois. 

A  French  variety.  Branches  smooth.  Eruit  of  medium 
size,  oval.  Skin  of  a  fine  clear  red  in  the  shade,  viol^  in  the 
sun.  Flesh  orange  colour,  sweet,  but  rather  dry,  and  without 
much  flavour ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the  last 
of  Anfipist 

Amebican  Wheat. 

Branches  slender,  smooth.  Fruit  quite  small,  roundish.  Skin 
pale  blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  melt- 
mg,  juicy,  and  sweet ;  adheres  to  the  stone.  Last  of  August 
Beara  abundantly. 

Aprioot.    Lind.  Miller. 

Apricot  Plum  of  Tours. 
Abricot6e  de  Tours.  }  t^  * 
Abricotee.  f-^^^ 

Yellow  Aprioot. 

Branches  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  above  medium 
size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  or  furrow.  Skin  yellow, 
dotted  and  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a 
white  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm ;  separates  from  the 
stone;  slightly  bitter,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  high  flavoured.     Ripe  the  middle  of  August 

This  is  the  tnie  old  Apricot  plum  of  Duhamel.  The  Apricot 
plum  of  Thomson  is  an  inferiour,  clingstone,  oval  fruit,  (with 
smooth  branches,)  fit  only  for  cooking. 


Blub  Ferdriook. 

Violet  Perdrigon. )  » .  , 
Blue  Perdrigon.     \^^ 
Perdrigon  Yiolette.     0.  Duh. 
Brignole  Violette. 

A  very  old  variety  from  Italy. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  reddish 
purple,  with  many  brown  dots,  and  a  very  thick  whitish  bloom. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary,  adherins:  to  the  stone. 
Last  of  August 
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Blub  Gaob.     Lind.  MilL 

Azure  HAtive.     Jlwmp,        Black  Perdrigon. 
Little  Blue  Gage. 

An  ordinary  little  round  blue  plum,  the  Azure  ffAHve  of  the 
French. 

Branches  slender  and  downy.  Froit  quite  small  and  round. 
Skin  dark  blue,  covered  with  light  bine  bloom.  Flesh  green- 
ish, juicy,  a  little  acid,  somewhat  rich,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.    Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 


Brxvoort^s  Purplk.    Floy.  Ken. 

New  York  Purple.    Fhy,        Breyoort's  Purple  Bdlmw. 
Brevoort's  Purple  Washington. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin  reddish, 
covered  with  a  violet  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not 
very  sweet,  but  with  considerable  vinous  ^vour ;  adheres  closely 
to  Uie  stone.     Ripe  the  first  of  September. 

Btfield.    Man. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round.  Skin  light  vellow 
Flesh  yellow,  of  good  flavour ;  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is 
thick.     Middle  to  last  of  August.    Productive. 

Corsb's  Admiral. 

Raised  by  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval.  Skin 
light  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  second  rate  in  flavour,  and  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  stone.     A  prolific  tree.    September. 

Corse's  Field  Marshal. 

Skin  lively  purplish-red.  Fruit  rather  large,  ovaL  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  juicy,  but  a  little  tart»  adheres  closely  to  the 
stone.    Ripe  middle  of  August 

DuMOND.    Thomp.  Man. 

English  origin.  Branches  long,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest 
««e,  oval.  Skin  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep 
yellow,  coarse-grained,  and  rather  dry — a  little  acid,  and  with- 
out flavour;  separates  from  the  long-pointed  stone.  First  of 
September. 
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Dictator. 


Rais^  by  Henry  Corse,  of  Montreal.  Tree  vigorous  and 
hardy.  Fruit  very  large,  brownish-purple,  covered  with  a 
bloom.     Flesh  juicy,  rich,  and  high-flavoured.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Elfret.    Coze.  Man. 
r's  Prune. 


Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  oval.  Skin  blue.  Flesh 
greenish,  very  sweet,  dry  and  firm,  parting  very  fireely  from  the 
stone.     Last  of  August 

FoTHSRiNGHAM.    Thomp.  Liud.  MiU. 
Sheen.        Qrove  House  Purple. 

An  old  English  plum  of  good  quality. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  with  a 
distinct  suture.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich,  separat- 
ing from  the  stone.    Ripens  about  tne  middle  of  August 

Ghibton's  Early. 

Branches  smooth,  shortjoiutcd.  Fruit  large,  ovaL  Skin 
clear  yellow,  with  a  light  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from 
the  stone,  of  pleasant  flavour.    Middle  of  August 

GlFTORD^S  LaPATETTE. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
long,  oval,  purple,  with  a  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  coarse,  juicy, 
not  rich.     Last  of  August 

GwALSH.    Thomp. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  oval.  Suture  shallow.  Skin  deep  pur- 
ple, with  a  bloom.  Stalk  rather  short,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh 
greenish,  coarse,  not  very  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant  Adheres 
to  the  stone.    First  of  September. 

HoLLANn.    Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Blue  Holland.        Holland  Prune. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened. Skin  blue  or  light  reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  pleasant,  separating 
freely  from  the  stone.  Ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 
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Hoiu&B  Plum.    Thomp.  Floy. 

Ijarge  Early  Damson.  )  of  FtvM» 
Sweet  Damson.  )  and  Ken. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
suture  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  reddish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather 
dry  and  aci4  separates  from  the  stone.    Last  of  August. 

Latk  Bolmsr. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  mottled  with  red 
next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  sweet  but  not  rich. 
Freestone.    Middle  of  September. 

Lewibton  £o6. 

Griffin,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and  productiye. 
Branches  downy.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone,  not 
very  sweet,  and  only  second  rate  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

Long  Soarlet. 

Scarlet  Gage.        Bed  Gkige,  {ineorrecQy  ofaomt) 

American.  Shoots  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong- 
obovate,  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  tapering  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  bright  red  in  the  sun,  pale  yellowish-recT  on  the 
shady  side,  covered  with  a  fine  lilac  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
juicy,  acid  at  first,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  rather 
rich  and  sweet    It  adheres  to  tlie  stone.    Lut  of  August 

Fkoly^s  Early  Blue. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  qualify.  Branches  very 
downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible. 
Skin  very  dark  blue,  covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Flesh 
yellow,  of  pleasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens about  the  10th  of  August 

PoKD*B  Sbbduno.     (American.) 

Pond*B  Purple.    Km. 

American  origin.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized, 
roundish.  Skin  purple.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
from  the  stone,  sweet,  mingled  with  acid,  of  tolerable  flavour. 
Ripens  early  in  August 
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Prince's  Oranok  Gage. 


Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval.  Suture  moderate.  Skin  yel- 
low. Stalk  long,  set  in  an  open  cavity.  Flesh  light  yellow, 
coarse,  juicy,  pleasant,  but  not  rich.  Adheres  to  the  stone. 
First  of  September. 

Rbd  Psrdrigon.    Lind.  Fore. 

Perdrigon  Bouge.    Koia, 

Foreign.  Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
slightly  oval.  Skin  fine  deep  red,  much  lilac  bloom.  Flesh 
bright  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and 
parts  from  the  stone.   Last  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Rhinsbkok  Ybllow  Gagb. 

Origin,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.    Tree  very  strong  and  vigorous. 

Frmt  large,  oval.  Suture  deep.  Skin  yellow.  Stalk  rather 
long,  inserted  b^  a  fleshy  ring,  without  depression.  Flesh 
coarse,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant  Adheres  to  the  stone. 
First  of  September. 

SlAMBSB. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  pain, 
distinct,  but  closely  joined  on  one  side,  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
^rightly,  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  stone. 
oears  abundantly,  and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

White  Apricot.    Pr.  Pom.  Man. 

Froit  medium,  roundish,  yellow.  Flesh  rather  firai,  not 
Aweet,  but  pleasant,  clingstone.     Middle  of  August 

White  Pebdrigon.    Thomp.  Nois. 

Perdrigon  bknc.     0.  Duk.  ICaitre  Claude, 

firignole? 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
small  white  dots,  thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
sweet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  adheres  to  the  sU  le.  Ripens 
last  of  August 

White  Damson.     Thomp.  lind. 

Late  Yellow  DamsoiL  Shailer'a  White  Damaon. 

White  Prane  Damaon.  White  Damascene. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifty  growth,  very  productive. 
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Fruit  small,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom,  x^dJ 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown  spots  at  matarity.  Flesh  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone,  yellow,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  rich, 
sprightly,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  liist  of 
September. 

Ornamental  Varieties. 

There  are  few  varieties  of  plums,  which  are  considered  pure- 
ly ornamental.  One,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 
this,  as  it  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  in  the  month  of  May 
by  any  other  flowery  shrub — we  mean  the  Double  FLOwsRiKa 
Sloe.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  quite 
slender  shoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
spring,  with  the  prettiest  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
lai^e  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks*  roses.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  &vourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese— 
those  flower-loving  people. 

The  Common  English  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn,  {Pruntis  spino^ 
so,)  is  rather  an  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  The 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damson, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  quite  black,  but  covered  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spnng,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect 
cloud  of  white  blossoms. 

The  Double-blossomed  Plum  has  large  and  handsome  dou- 
ble white  flowers.  Except  in  strong  soils,  however,  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed,  aJways 
infeHour  in  effect  to  the  Double  Sloe. 

The  Cherry  Plum  we  have  already  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruit-bearing  sorts. 

Selection  of  Choice  Varieties. 

Rivers'  Early  Favourite,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Jef- 
ferson, Lawrence's  Favourite,  Purple  Favourite,  Purple  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  McLaughlin,  Imperial  Gage,  Howard's  Fa- 
vourite, Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  Prune  d'Agen,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Schuyler  Gage. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  PfiAR, 


I)/nu  communis^  L.        Rosacect^  of  botanists. 

ib»ri«r,  of  the  l^ndi;  Bimebaum,  German;  Fserj  Dutch;  Fero,  Italian; 

and  PerOi  Spanish. 

The  Pear  i«,  undeniably,  the  ficivourite  fruit  of  modem  times, 
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and  modern  cultivators.  Indeed,  we  believe  the  Pear  of  mo- 
dern times,  thanks  to  the  science  and  skill  of  horticultnrists,  is 
quite  a  different  morsel  for  the  .palate,  from  the  pear  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  aus- 
tere of  all  fruits,  and  a  choke  pear  of  our  fields,  really  a  great 
improvement  on  the  wild  type,  seizes  one's  throat  with  such  an 
tininerciful  gripe,  as  to  leave  behind  it  no  soothing  remem- 
brances of  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

So  long  ago  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  was 
consider^ly  cultivated.     It  was  common  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  and  from  the  latter  country,  was  transplanted  into  Italy. 
"  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear  trees, 
and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato. 
Pliny  in  his  1 6th  book  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
his  time,  as  exceedingly  numerous;  and  mentions  a  number 
which  were  named  after  the  countries  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceived.    Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Costumine  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  agreeable.    The  Falemian  pear  was  esteemed  for  its 
juice;  and  the  Tibemian,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.    There  were  *  proud  pears,'  which  were  so  called 
because  they  ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  'winter 
pears,'  pears  for  baking,  as  at  the  present  day.  *     None  of 
these  old  Roman  varieties  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
we  might  believe  some  of  them  approached  the  buttery  lusci- 
ousness  of  ou^cnodern  pears,  did  not  Pliny  pithily  add,  most 
nnfortunafS^for  their  reputation,  "all  pears  whatsoever  are  but 
*  a  heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  feet  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not  de- 
veloped until  about  the  seventeenth  century.  And  within  the 
last  sixty  years  the  pear,  subjected  to  constant  reproduction 
from  seed  by  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  to  hybridizing 
or  crossing  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  English  cultivators,  ap- 
pears, at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion, in  beauty,  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  Professor  Van  Mons 
and  his  labours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  to  pears^  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  among  the  80,000 
seedlings  raised  by  himself,  and  the  many  thousands  reared  by 
other  zealous  cultivators  abroad,  especially  in  Belgium— ^the 
Eden  of  the  pear  tree — there  have  been  selected  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  high  excellence.  In  this  country,  we- are 
continually  adding  to  the  number,  as,  in  our  newer  soil,  the 
pear,  following  the  natural  laws  of  successive  reproduction,  is 
constantly  appearing  in  new  seedlinff  forms.  The  high  flavour 
of  the  Seckel  pear,  an  American  variety,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  ia 
this  respect,  by  any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeni- 
ality of  the  climate  of  the  northern  states  to  this  fruit. 

*  Arborelum  Britannicum, 
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The  pear  tree  is  not  a  natiye  of  Nortli  America,  bat  was  in- 
trodaced  from  the  other  continent  In  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  China,  it  grows  wild,  in  company  with  the  apple,  in  hedges 
and  woody  wastes.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  hardier  and  longer 
lived  than  the  apple,  making  a  taller  and  more  pyramidal  head, 
and  becoming  thicker  in  its  trunk.  There  are  trees  on  record 
abroad,  of  great  size  and  age  for  fruit  trees.  M.  Bosc  mentions 
several  which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  There  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Holme  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  England 
— ^a  perry  pear — from  which  were  made  more  than  once,  15 
hogsheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1805  it  covered  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
taking  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  same  "way. 
Loudon,  in  his  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  it  is  still  in  fine 
health,  though  reduced  in  size. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  is 
growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Yincennes.  It  is 
not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girtn  of  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  is  ten  feet^  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  six 
and  a  half  feet;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine 
feet  in  diameter.  In  1834  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears,  in 
1840  it  yielded  140  bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  al- 
ways ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autumn,  and  is 
of  tolerable  flavour.*  Another  famous  specimen,  perhaps  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Stuyvesant  Pear  tree,  originally 
planted  by  the  old  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New-York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  once  his  £Bu:in,  but  is  now  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  quite  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  fruit 
18  a  pleasant  summer  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bon- 
ehretien. 

UsBs.  The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit 
Next  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 
ing and  marmalades.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  fruit  is  very 
generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  soft  texture,  and  a  suga- 
ry, aromatic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  baking  or  stewing,  should 
be  large,  with  firm  and  crisp  flesh,  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented,  is  called  Perry,  This  is 
made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer,  and 
more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  and  in  various  parts  of  France  and  German;^,  what  are 
called  perry  pears — very  hardy  proiuctive  sorts,  having  an  aas* 
tere  juice — ^are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose.    In  several 

♦  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  Hovey's  Magaeine. 
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places  in  oar  eastern  states,  we  anderstand,  perry  is  now  annu- 
ally made  in  considerable  quantities.  The  fniit  should  be 
^ound  directly  after  being  gathered,  and  requires  rather  more 
isinglass — (say  H  oz.  to  a  barrel,)  to  fine  it,  on  racking,  than  ci* 
der.  In  suitable  soil  the  yield  of  perry  to  the  acre  is  usually 
about  one  third  more  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  fine  grained,  and  makes^  when  stain- 
ed black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  employ- 
ed by  turners  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  will  dye 
yellow. 

Gathsrinq  and  xsxpiva  thb  FRurr.  The  pear  is  a  peculiar 
fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ;  viz. 
that  mast  varieties  are  mtieh  finer  in  flavour  if  picked  /rom  the 
tree,  and  ripened  in  the  house,  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  a 
great  many  varieties  which  are  only  second  or  third  rate^  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  richest  flavour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the 
house.  This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  first,  by  the  ripen- 
ing of  a  few  full  grown,  but  worm-eaten  specimens,  which  fall 
soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  then  be  gathered — or  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufiiciently  matured — and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  gar- 
ret. Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become 
deliciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened 
in  the  sun  and  open  air,  are  rather  dry,  when  ripened  within  doors 
are  most  abundantly  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
a  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way — ^maturing 
gradually,  as  wanted  for  use — and  being  thus  beyond  the  risk 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  hi^  winds. 

Winter  dfessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree 
as  long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become  frosty.  They 
should  then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  kegs^ 
barrels,  or  small  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from 
frost.  Some  varieties,  as  the  D'Aremberg,  will  ripen  finely 
with  no  other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar, 
like  apples.  But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  oe  brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  their  usiuil  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be  kept  co- 
vered to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  are  comparative- 
ly tough  if  ripened  in  a  cold  apartment,  become  very  melting, 

*  So  important  is  the  ripening  of  pears  in  the  house  that  most  amateurs 
of  this  fruit  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  small  room  set  apart,  and 
fitted  up  with  shelves  in  tiers,  to  be  used  solely  as  tkfruU  rocm, 
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buttery,  and  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  room  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees. 

Propagation.  The  finer  sorts  of  pears  are  continued  or  in- 
ereasea,  Dy  grafting  and  budding,  and  the  stocks,  on  which  to 
work,  are  either  s^lings  or  suckers.  Sucker  stocks  ha?e  usu- 
ally such  indifferent  roots,  they  are  so  liable  to  produce  suckers, 
<3ontinualIy,  themselves,  and  are  so  much  less  healthy  than  seed- 
lings, that  they  are  now  seldom  used  by  good  cultiyatora; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thrifty,  they  will  often  make  good 
stocks. 

Seedlings,  however,  are  by  far  the  best  stocks  for  the  pear, 
in  alfcases ;  and  seedlings  from  strong  growing,  healthy  pears, 
of  common  quality — buca  as  grow  about  most  farmers'  gardens, 
are  preferable,  for  stocks,  to  those  raised  from  the  best  varie- 
ties— being  more  hardy  and  vigorous. 

As  it  is  usually  found  more  difficult  to  raise  a  good  supply  of 
seedling  pear  stocks  in  this  country,  than  of  any  other  fruit  tree, 
we  will  here  remark  that  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  to  ensure 
success,  that  two  points  be  observed.  The  first,  is  to  clean  and 
BOW  the  seed  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  frtiit  is  well  matured  ; 
the  second,  te  sow  it  only  in  deep  rich  soil.  It  should  be  pre- 
viously trenched — if  not  naturally  deep — ^at  least  twenty  inches 
or  two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  compost  mixed 
with  ashes.  This  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  young  seedlings,  the  first  year — without  which,  they  become 
starved  and  parched,  after  a  few  inches'  growth,  by  our  hot  and 
dry  summer,  when  tiiey  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the  aphis  and 
other  insects  at  the  root  and  top.  A  mellow,  rich  soil,  whose 
depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong  seedlings, 
which  are  always,  at  two  years'  growth,  fit  to  go  into  the  nur- 
sery rows  for  budding.  While  a  dry,  thin  soil  will  seldom 
produce  good  stocks,  even  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  apple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  planted 
in  the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost 
universally  preferred  by  us,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this 
tree  takes  so  readily,  that  very  few  failures  can  happen  to  an 
experienced  hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude, 
is  the  proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  often 
winter-killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  eveigreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  the  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
may  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  t?iom  makes  very  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surface.    Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 
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fol  practice  for  strong- clayey  soils,  as,  on  «ach  stocks,  the  pear 
may  be  grown  with  success,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  thrive. 
It  also  comes  rather  earlier  into  bearing.  Grafting  on  the 
mountain  ash  is  thought  to  render  the  pear  more  hardy,  and  it 
retards  the  blossoming  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometimes  budded  on  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lived. 

For  rendering  the  pear  dwarfs  the  Quince  stock  is  almost 
universally  used,  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it,  becomeo 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  large  grow- 
ing pears — as  the  Duchess  of  AK0ul6me — extremely  liable  to 
be  blown  off  the  tree,  bear  much  better  on  the  quince  ^bck, 
and  others  are  considerably  improved  in  flavour  oy  it.  The 
dwarf  pear,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  belongs  to  the 
small  garden  of  the  amateur,  than  to  the  orchardist,  or  him  who 
desires  to  have  regular  large  crops,  and  long-lived  trees.  The 
dwarf  tree  is  usually  short-lived,  seldom  enduring  more  than  a 
dozen  years  in  bearing — but  it  is  a  pretty  and  economical  way 
of  growing  a  good  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit  speedily,  in  a 
small  garden.* 

The  pear  not  being  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nur- 
sery. Small,  thrifty  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Soil,  situation,  and  culttjiie.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  strong  loam  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
pear  will,  indeed,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  un&vourable  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
suffeff  from  disease  than  any  other.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree ;  and  soils  that  are  over-rich  and  deep,  like  some  of 
the  western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant 
growth,  that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be 
killed  by  winter  blight  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in 
planting  the  trees  on  slightly  raised  hillocks — say  eight  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure. 
Soils  that  are  too  light,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved 
by  trenching,  if  the  subsoil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dressing  with 
heavy  muck  and  river  mud,  if  it  is  not. 

In  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
States,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a.  decidedly  southern 
exposure  so  good  as  other  rather  cooler  ones. 

*  Whether  the  Pear  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  Quince  for  mar- 
ket is  jet  a  debateable  question ;  but  that  dwarfs  are  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  garden  where  large  standards  are  inadmissible  is  unquestioned. 
We  believe  tiiie  promise  of  some  varieties  on  quince  warrants  the  expecta* 
tion  that  they  will  be  found  profitable  for  general  cultivation. 
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The  pear  succeeds  so  well  as  an  open  standard,  and  requires 
80  little  care  for  pruning — ^less,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect, 
than  any  other  fruit  tree,  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of^ 
except  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful.  The  system  of 
quenouille  or  distaff  training,  an  interesting  mode  of  rendering 
trees  very  productive  in  a  small  space,  we  have  already  fiillj  de- 
scribed in  p.  37,  as  well  as  root  pruning  for  the  same  purpose 
in  p.  32. 

In  orchard  culture,  the  pear  is  usually  planted  about  thirty 
feet  distant  each  way ;  in  fruit  gardens,  where  the  heads  are 
somewhat  kept  in  by  pruning^  twenty  feet  is  considered  sufB- 
ciei#by  many. 

Pear  trees,  in  a  bearing  state,  where  the  growth  is  no  lon^r 
luxuriant,  should  have,  every  autumn^  a  moderate  top  dressing 
of  manure,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This,  as  it  pro- 
motes steady  and  regular  growth,  is  far  preferable  to  occasional 
heavy  manuring,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to  which  this  tree  is 
subject 

DiBBABES.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cultivation 
of  this  fine  fruit,  the  pear  tree  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  a  very 
serious  disease,  called  the  pear  tree  blightj  or  fire  blight^  appear- 
ing irregularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  sometimes  in 
succeeding  seasons,  and,  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years ;  attacking,  sometimes,  only  the  extremities  of  the  limbe^ 
and,  at  other  times,  destroying  the  whole  tree ;  producing,  occa- 
sionally, little  damage  to  a  few  branches^  but  often,  also,  octroy- 
ing,  in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  di£ferent  times,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  growers.  9ome 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  free  from  it,  while  others 
have  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deter  persons  from  extend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  For  nearly  an  hundred 
years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
until  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  character  and  origin  have 
been  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  remov- 
ing or  remedying  the  evil. 

Careful  observation  for  several  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison of  fiicts  with  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions : 

let.  That  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  fiict, 
two  distinct  diseases.  2nd.  That  one  of  these  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  iuid  the  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  we  shall  therefore  call  the 
insect  blight^  and  the  second,  \h^  frozen-sap  blight, 

1,  The  insect  blight.  The  symptoms  of  the  insect  blight 
are  as  follows :  In  the  month  of  June  or  July,  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  luxuriance  of  gi'owth,  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  often  extending  down  two  seasons'  growth,  are 
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observed  suddenly  to  turn  brown.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
leaves  become  quite  black  and  dry,  and  the  wood  so  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  with  a  knife.  If  the  branch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance further  down  the  stem,  but,  usually,  not  much  further  than 
the  point  where  the  insect  had  n^e  his  lodgment  The  insect 
^hich  causes  this  blight,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  m  1816,  and  was  described  by  Professor 
Peck,  under  the  name  of  Scolytus  pyri.  It  is  very  minute, 
being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  it  escapes  from 
the  branch  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  wo 
are  aware  of  its  attack ;  hence,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  by  careless 
observeis.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  a  very  small  beetle,  deep 
brown,  with  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  thorax  is  short,  convex, 
rough  in  front,  and  studded  with  erect  bristles.  The  wix^ 
covers  are  marked  with  rows  of  punctured  points,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  cut  off  very  obliquely 
behind*. 

This  insect  deposits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  or  August, 
either  behind,  or  below  a  bud«  Whether  the  e^  hatches  at 
once,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  following  spring,  ^e  small  grub 
or  larva  grows  through  the  sap  wood  or  tender  alburnum,  be- 
ginning at  the  root  of  the  bud,  and  burrows  towards  the  centre 
of  the  stem.  Around  this  centre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular 
passage,  sometimes  de\'Ouring  it  altogether.  By  thus  perforat- 
ing, sawing  of^  or  girdling,  internally,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  vessels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap,  at  the  very  period 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply 
of  fluid  from  the  roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  brancn 
are  checked,  and  finally  extinguished.  The  larva  about  this 
time,  completes  both  its  transformation,  and  its  passage  out, 
and,  in  the  beetle  form,  emerges,  with  wings,  into  the  air,  to 
seek  out  new  positions  for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuing  its 
species.  The  small  passage  where  it  ms^es  its  exit,  may  now 
more  easily  be  discovered,  below  or  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  re- 
sembling a  hole  bored  with  a  needle  or  pin. 

It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  attack  of  this  blight  i/i^ect 
is  not  confined  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  observed  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  the  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  ^e  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  girdled 
were  shorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
leading,  therefore,  to  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  insect  blight,  wo  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  much  below  the  point  where  the  insect  has  deposited 
its  eeg,  a  material  point  of  difference  from  the  frozen-sap  blight 
whiwi  often  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  or  i^  originally,  very  extensive. 

Hie  remedy  for  the  insect  blight  is  very  distinct     It  is  that 
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originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  atfd  many  othen 
have  pursued  with  entire  success,  when  the  other  form  of  the 
disease  was  not  also  present.  The  remedy  consists,  at  the  very 
first  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  enemy,  in  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  diseased  branch,  a  foot  below  the  lowest  mark  ot 
discoloration.  The  insect  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
branches  be  removed  early,  as  the  Scolytus  is  now  about  emei^- 
ing  from  his  burrow,  and  will  speedily  escape  us,  to  multiply  his 
^nischief  elsewhere.  If  there  is  much  appearance  of  the  insect 
flight,  the  tree  should  be  examined  every  noon,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  indications  of  disease,  and  the  amputated  branches  car- 
ried at  once  to  the  fire. 

11.  The  frozen-SAP  blight.  We  give  this  term  to  the  most 
formidable  phase  of  this  disease  that  affects  the  pear  tree. 
Though  it  is,  by  ordinary  observers,  often  confounded  in  its 
eff($cts,  with  the  ibsect  blight,  yet  it  has  strongly  characteristic 
mai'ks,  and  is  &r  more  fatol  in  its  effects. 

The  symptoms  of  the  frozenrsap  blight  are  the  following : 
First  The  appearance,  at  the  season  of  winter  pr  spring  prun- 
ing, of  a  thicky  clammy  sap,  of  a  sticky  nature,  wnich  exudes 
from  the  wounds  made  by  tiie  knife ;  the  ordinaiy  cut  showing 
a  clean  and  smooth  surface. 

Second.  The  appearance,  in  the  spring,  on  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  or  branches,  often  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremities, of  black,  shrivelled,  dead,  patches  of  bark. 
.  Third.  In  early  summer  months,  the  disease  fully  manifests 
itself  by  the  extremities  shrivelling,  turning  black,  and  decay- 
ing, as  if  suddenly  killed.  If  these  diseased  parts  are  cut  off, 
the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood  will  be  found  dark  and  dis- 
coloured some  distance  below  where  it  is  fresh  and  green  out- 
side. If  the  tree  is  slightly  affected  only,  it  may  pass  off  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  branches,  but  if  it  has  been  seriously  tainted, 
the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  carried 
through  the  whole  system  of  the  tree,  which  will  gradually  de- 
cline, or  entirely  perish. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  this  disease,  we  must  first  premise 
that,  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  currents  of  sap  carried  on,  1st, 
the  upward  current  of  sap,  which  rises  through  the  outer  wood, 
(cr  alburnum^  to  be  digested  by  the  leaves ;  2d,  the  downward 
current,  whicn  descends  through  the  inner  bark,  (or  Hber^) 
forming  a  deposit  of  new  wood  on  its  passage  down.* 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sadden 
and  early  winter,  succeeding  a  damp  and  warm  autumn.f    Tho 

*  Being  distributed  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem  by  the  medulkiy 
rays  which  communicate  from  the  inner  bark  to  the  pith. 

f  Which  always  happens  previously  to  a  f^ummer  when  the  blight  is 
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BTiinmer  having  been  dry,  the  growth  of  trees  was  completed 
early,  but  this  excess  of  dampness  in  autumn,  forces  the  trees 
into  a  vigorous  second  growth,  which  continues  late.  While 
the  sap  vessels  are  still  filled  with  their  fluids,  a  sharp  and  sud- . 
den  freezing  takes  place,  or  is,  perhaps,  repeated  several  times, 
fallowed,  in  the  day  time,  by  bright  sun.  The  descending  car- 
rent  of  sap  becomes  thick  and  clammy,  so  as  to  descend  with 
difficulty ;  it  chokes  up  the  sap-vessels,  freezes  and  thaws  again, 
loses  its  vitality,  and  becomes  dark  and  discoloured,  and  in  some 
cases  so  poisonous,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  other  plants, 
when  applied  to  thenu  Here,  along  the  inner,  bark,  it  lodges, 
and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state  all  winter.  If  it  happens 
to  flow  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstruction,  and  remams  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  freezes  again  beneath  the  bark, 
ruptures  and  destroys  the  sap-vessels,  and  the  bark  and  some  of 
the  wood  beneath  it  shrivels  and  dies. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  upward  current  of  sap  rises  through 
its  ordinary  channel— ^the  outer  wood  or  alburnum — the  leaves 
expand,  and,  for  some  time,  nearly  all  the  upward  current  being 
taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  appears  flou- 
rishing. Toward  the  beginning  of  summer,  however,  the  leaves 
commence  sending  the  downward  current  of  sap  to  increase  the 
woody  matter  of  the  stem.  This  current,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, has  to  pass  downward  through  the  inner  bark  or  liber,  along 
which  still  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  sap,  arrested  in  its 
course  the  previous  autumn*  This  poison  is  diluted,  and  taken 
up  by  the  new  downward  current,  distributed  toward  the  pith, 
and  along  the  new  layers  of  alburnum,  thus  tainting  all  the 
neighbouring  parts.  Should  any  of  the  adjacent  sap-vessels 
have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison  thus  becomes 
mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap,  the  branch  above 
it  immediately  turns  black  and  dies,  precisely  as  if  poison  were 
introduced  under  the  bark.  And  very  frequently  it  is  accom- 
panied with  precisely  the  odour  of  decaying  frost-bitten  vegeta- 
tion.* 

very  prevaleot,  and  will  be  remembered,  by  all,  as  having  been  eepedally 
the  case  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  which  preceded  the  extensive  blight  of 
the  past  season. 

*  We  do  not  know  that  this  form  of  blight  is  common  m  Europe,  bu : 
the  following  extract  firom  the  celebrated  work  of  Dohamel  on  firuit  trees, 
published  in  1768,  would  seem  to  indicate  something  very  similar,  a  long 
time  ago. 

"  The  sap  corrupted  by  putrid  water,  or  the  exoess  of  manure,  bursts  the 
cellular  membranes  in  some  places,  extends  itself  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark,  which  it  separates,  and  carries  its  poisonous  acrid  influence  to 
all  the  neighbouring  parts,  like  a  gangrene.  When  it  attacks  the  small 
branches,  they  should  bo  cut  off;  if  it  appears  in  the  large  branches  or 
body  of  the  tree,  all  the  cankered  parts  must  be  cut  oat  down  to  the  sound 
wood,  and  the  wound  covered  with  composition.  If  the  evil  be  produced 
by  manure  or  stagnant  water,  (and  it  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,) 
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The  foregoing  is  the  worst  form  of  the  disease,  and  it  takes 
place  when  the  poisoned  sap,  stagnated  under  the  bark  in  spots, 
remains  through  the  winter  in  a  thick  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  taken  op  in  the  descending  current  of  the 
next  summer.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  collects  in  sufficient 
Quantity  to  freeze  again,  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  afterwards 
ary  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the  patchr 
es  of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  described.    As  part  of 
the  woody  channels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap  probably 
remain  entire  and  unimured,  the  tree  or  branch  will  perhaps 
continue  to  grow  the  whole  season  and  bear  fruit,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  it,  drying  down  to  the  shrivelled  spots  of  bark 
the  next  spring.    The  effect,  in  this  case,  is  precisely  that  of 
girdling  only,  and  the  branch  or  tree  will  die  after  a  time,  but 
not  suddenly. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  autumn — when  sudden 
congelation,  takes  place  in  unripened  wood — to  predict  a  blight 
season  for  the  following  summer.  Such  has  several  times  been 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certainty,  in  all 
trees  that  had  not  previously  ripened  their  wood.* 

So,  also,  it  would  and  does  naturally  follow,  that  trees  in  a 
damp,  rich  soil,  are  much  more  liable  to  the  frozen-si^  blight 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soil.    In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  rich, 

the  old  earth  must  be  removed  from  the  roots,  and  fresh  soil  put  in  its 
place,  and  means  taken  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  roots.  But  if  the 
disease  has  made  much  progress  on  the  trunk,  the  tree  is  lost"  jycuii 
des  Arbres  Fruitiers^  vol.  11,  p.  100. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
highly  interesting  article  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  BeechOT,  of  Indiana,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  observers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Beecher  not  only 
agrees  in  the  main  with  us,  but  he  fortifies  our  opinion  with  a  number  of 
additional  facts  of  great  value.  We  shall  extract  some  of  this  testimony, 
which  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  B.,  and  for  the  publication  of  which  the  cul- 
tivators of  pears  owe  him  many  thanks. 

"  Mr.  R.  Ragan,  of  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  has  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  suspected  that  this  disease  originated  in  the  fall  previous  to  the 
summer  on  which  it  declares  itself  During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Ragan 
predicted  the  blight,  as  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  his  acquaintances 
in  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  his  pear  orchards  he  marked  the  trues  that  would 
Buflfer,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  which  would  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
his  prognostications  were  strictly  verified.  Out  of  his  orchard  of  200  pear 
trees,  during  the  previous  blight  of  1832,  only  four  escaped,  and  those  had 
been  transplanted,  and  had,  therefore,  niade  little  or  no  growth. 

"Mr.  White,  a  nurseryman,  near  Mooresville,  Ind.,  in  an  orchard  of  over 
150  trees,  had  not  a  single  case  of  blight  in  the  year  1844,  though  all 
around  him  its  ravages  were  felt.  What  were  the  &cts  in  tliis  case?  Hifl 
orchard  is  planted  on  a  mould-like  piece  of  ground,  is  high,  of  a  sandy, 
gravelly  soil;  earlier  by  a  week  than  nursery  soils  in  this  country;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  his  trees  grew  through  the  summer,  ripened  and 
shed  their  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  warm  spell  made  no 
second  srrowth.** 
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the  pear  is  always  liable  to  make  late  second  growths,  and  its 
wood  will  often  be  caught  unripened  by  an  eany  winter.  For 
this  reason,  this  form  of  blight  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  des- 
tructive in  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  states,  than  in  the 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  the  east.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case  in  over  rich  soils,  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised 
hillocks,  or  their  luxuriance  checked  by  root-pruning. 

Again,  those  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  nave  the  habit  of 
maturing  their  wood  early,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  the  fro- 
zen-sap blight  But  late  growing  sorts  are  always  more  or  less 
liable  to  it,  especially  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  the  exces- 
sive growth  is  not  reduced  by  fruit-bearing.  Every  nursery- 
man knows  that  there  are  certain  late  growing  sorts  which  are 
always  more  liable  to  this  blight  in  the  nursery.  Among  these 
we  have  particularly  noticed  the  Passe  Colmar  and  the  Forelle, 
though  when^  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are  not 
more  liable  than  many  others.  The  Seckel  pear  is  celebrated^ 
for  its  general  freedom  from  blight,  which  we  attribute  entirely 
to  its  habit  of  making  short  jointed  shoots,  and  ripening  its 
wood  very  early. 

To  distinguish  the  blight  of  the  frozen-sap  from  that  caused 
by  the  attack  of  the  Scylotus  pyri,  is  not  diflBcult  The  effects 
of  the  latter  cease  below  the  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforat- 
ed and  eaten  its  burrow  in  the  branch.  The  former  spreads 
gradually  down  the  branch,  which,  when  dissected,  shows  the 
marks  of  the  poison  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner  bark  and 
the  pith,  extending  down  some  distance  below  the'^temal 
marks  of  injury.  If  the  poison  becomes  largely  diffused  in  the 
tree,  it  will  sometimes  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  if  it  is 
only  slightly  present,  it  will  often  entirely  recover.  The  pre- 
sence of  black,  dry,  shrivelled  spots  of  bai^  on  the  branches,  or 
soft  sappy  spots,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy  sap 
in  winter  or  spring  pruning,  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the  frozen- 
sap  blight 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  disastrous  blight,  it  is  . 
very  evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainy,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  a  tendency  to  urge  the  trees  into  late 
second  growth.  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger 
really  lies  in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  die 
fruit  tree.  Very  level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early 
autumnal  «ains  are  apt  to  lie  and  saturate  the  ground,  should 
also  be  shunned.  And  any  summer  top  dressing  or  enriching 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  tree  into  late  growth,  is  pernicious. 
A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best^  because  there  the 
tree  will  make  a  good  growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood, 
and  will  not  be  .likely  to  make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist 
soil,  will,  on.  the  contrary,  serve  continually  to  stimulate  the 

18* 
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tree  to  new  growth.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this,  that  man j 
persons  have  remarked,  that  those  pear  trees  growing  in  com- 
mon meadow  land,  were  free  from  blight  in  seasons  when  those 
in  the  rich  garden  soils  were  continually  suffering  from  it 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  secure  a  rich  but  dry,  well 
drained  soil.  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likelj 
to  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blignted  districts,  such  varieties  as 
have  the  habit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather  those 
of  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fully  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  early- 
winter,  is  likely  to  induce  blight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid- 
ed. Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.* 

As  a  remedy  for  blight  actually  existing  in  a  tree,  we  know 
of  no  other  but  that  of  freely  cutting  out  the  diseased  branches, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
be  continued  as  far  down  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloration  and 
consequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  and  it  should  not  be  neg- 
lected a  single  day  after  it  manifests  itself.  A  still  Ixjtter  re- 
medy, when  we  are  led  to  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  it  is 
likely  to  break  out  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  of  carefully 
looking  over  the  trees  before  tlie  buds  swell,  and  cutting  out  all 
branches  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spots  of  bark 
that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

^i^^Utei  as  a  preventive,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  season  and  soil,  that  a  late  autumnal  growth  will  take 
place,  we  recommend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Root  pruning  will  always  check  any  tendency 
to  over-luxuriance  in  particular  sorts,  or  in  young  bearing  trees, 
and  is  therefore  a  valuable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  feared. 
And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead  of 
manure,  is  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  because  lime  has  a  tend- 
ency to  throw  all  fruit  trees  into  the  production  of  short-jointed 
•  fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  shoots  induced  by 
animal  manure. 

In  gardens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  or 
locality,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  blight,  we  recommend 
that  mode  of  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  trees — conical  stan- 
dards, or  qtienouilles,  described  in  the  section  on  pruning.  This 
mode  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  good  crop  in  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate where  the  pear  tree  will  flourish.  * 

*  The  only  severe  case  of  blight  in  the  gardens  here^  during  the  som- 
mer  of  1844,  was  in  the  head  of  a  Gilogfil  pear — a  very  hardy  aort^  which 
had  never  before  suffered.  The*previous  midsummer  it  had  been  severely 
pruned,  and  headed  back,  which  threw  it  into  late  growth.  The  next 
season  noarly  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  tree  died  with  the  frozen, 
fjap  blight 
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After  the  blight,  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  pear  tree 
are  of  little  momejit.  They  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  to 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  same  insects  occasionally  affecting 
both  trees,  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  section  on 
the  apple  tree. 

There  is,  howerer,  a  slug  worm^  which  occasionally  does  great 
damage  on  the  leaves  of  Uie  pear  tree,  which  it  sometimes  en- 
tirely destroys.  This  slug  is  the  Selandria  eercui  of  Harris.  It 
appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown,  olive  coloured,  tapering  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  not  much  unlike  in  shape  a  mmiature  tadpole. 
The  best  destructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Haggerston's  mixture 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinkled 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  found  ashes 
or  quicklime,  sifted  or  sorinkled  over  the  leaves,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  ridding  the  trees  of  this 
vigilant  enemy. 

Varixtibs.  The  varieties  of  pear  have  so  multiplied  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  that  they  may  almost  be  considered  end- 
less. Of  the  new  varieties,  Belgium  has  produced  the  great- 
est number  of  high  quality;  England  and  France  many  of 
excellence;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts 
have  originated  in  this  country,  to  which  some  additions  are 
made  annually.  The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
found  even  more  generally  adapted  to  our  climate  than  any 
foreign  sorts.  But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle 
States  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is 
grown  here  as  a  standard  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  other 
country. 

More  than  YOO  kinds  of  pears,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  have  been  found  of  first  rate  quality,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  ^f  little  or  no  value.  The  great  diffi- 
culty, even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valuable  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not,  per- 
haps, arrive  at  this  point,  in  this  country,  for  several  years — not 
until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  trials — and 
the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  difference  of 
climate  and  soil.  A  variety  may  be  of  second  quality  in  New- 
England,  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  fact  that 
most  sorts  of  the  first  character  receive  nearly  the  same  oraise 
in  Belgium,  England,  and  all  parts  of  this  country,  clearly 
proves.     High  flavour,  handsome  appearance,  productiveness! 

4>S6e  page  54. 
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and  uniformly  good  flavour  in  all  seasouB — these  are  tLe  crite 
rions  of  the  nrst  class  of  pears.* 

Most  of  the  finer  varieties  of  pears  have  not  the  necessary 
hardihood  to  enable  tliem  to  resist,  perfectly  uninjured,   the 
violent  atmospheric  changes  of  our  climate,  except  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  consequently  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  vari- 
able in  quality  ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  some  that 
come  to  us  from  abroad  with  promise  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  to  pronounce  an  abiding  judgment  upon  their  merits  re- 
quires many  years*  experience,  and  careful  observation  under 
different  circumstances,  and  in  various  localities.    And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  young  trees  give  fruit  of  nearly 
or  quite  full  size  and  beauty,  yet  perfection  of  flavour  is  only  to 
be  expected  from  trees  of  more  mature  age.     The  inference  is 
not  legitimate  that  a  variety  which  exhibits  great  excellence 
in  Belgium,  or  sqme  of  the  districts  of  France,  will  exhibit  gene- 
rally in  all  localities  in  the  United  States  the  same  excellence ; 
but  the  supposition  is  fair,  and  borne  out  by  some  experience, 
tliat  those  which  possess  excellence  of  a  particular  character  in 
an  eminent  degree  in  Europe,  will  generally  exhibit  the  same 
in  particular  localities  in  this  country.  We  would  instance  such 
vigorous  growei-s,  with  pretty  solid  flesh,  as  the  following :  Belle 
Lucrative,  Rostiezer,  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  Beurre  Hardy,  Ac, 
To  produce  satisfactory  results  in  tne  cultivation  of  pears,  some 
of  its  wants  must  always  be  complied  with,  such  as  good  depth 
of  soil,  sufficient  drainage,  and  proper  enrichment. 

In  describing  pears,  we  shall,  as  usual,  designate  the  size  by 
comparison,  as  follows  :  Large^  as  the  Beurre  Diel  or  Baitlett; 
medium^  as  the  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu ;  itnall^  as  the  Seckel. 
With  regard  to  form,  1st.  Pyriform^  (blaze  form,)  by  which 
some  recurvation  of  the  perpendicular  lines  bounding  the  sides 
is  intended,  as  Andrews,  and  iJie  form  is  further  divided  into  acute, 
as  Beurr6  Bose ;  obtuse^  as  Beurr^  Diel ;  elongated^  as  Dix  and 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey;  and  depressed  pyriform,  as  Winter 
Nelis.  2d.  Obovate,  or  egg-shaped,  as  W^ashington ;  turbinate^ 
as  Bloodgood ;  obcanic,  (a  form  related  to  the  two  latter,)  but 
with  a  broader  base,  as  JBuffum,  or  Truncate  obconic,  as  Easter 
Bcurr6  or  White  Doyenne.   3d.  Oblate^  as  Fulton,  and  Bergamot- 

*  The  most  successful  cultivator  of  pears  in  this  country,  whose  collec- 
tion comprises  hundreds  of  varieties,  lately  assured  us,  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  name  all  the  sorts  that  ho  considered  of  unvarying  and  unqves' 
iUmahU  excellence  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  count  more  tlian  20 1  It 
may  then  be  asked,  why  do  all  cultivate  so  large  a  variety.  We  answer, 
because  the  quality  of  many  is  yet  not  fully  decided;  agaii^  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  taste,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given  sort;  there  are  also 
some  sorts  so  productive,  or  handsome,  4c.,  that  they  are  highly  esteemed, 
though  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  are  also  obliged 
to  describe  many  sorts  of  second  quality,  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying 
them,  as  they  are  already  in  general  cultivation. 
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shaped  (i.  e.  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,)  as  Gangers  Bci^a- 
mot.  4tlh.  Pyramidal^  the  lines  extending  upward  from  Sie 
broad  base  by  right  lines  or  nearly  so,  as  Delies  d'Hardenpont 
of  Belgium. 


With  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh ;  buttery,  as  the 
X)oyenn6  and  Bartlett;  crisp,  as  the  Summer  Bonchretien; 
juicy,  as  the  Napoleon,  and  St  Germain ;  as,  in  apples,  the 
blossom  end  is  called  the  eye,  the  remains  of  the  blossom, 
the  calyx,  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  basin. 

We  have  placed  the  pears  in  three  classes  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  grades  of  qujdity  adopted  by  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Congress,  of  "  best,"  "  very  good,"  and  "  good ;"  but  the  third 
class,  although  containing  the  "  good,"  may  be  considered  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  rejected  list 

CLASS  L 

This  class  contains  those  which  are  well  known  to  be  of 
unexceptionable  quality,  and  have  been  found  to  thrive  in 
almost  every  situation  suited  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  pear. 

Bartlett,  or  Williams's  Bonchretien.    Thomp.  Man. 

Bartlett,  ofaU  American  gardens.  Be  la  Vault. 

'  WiUiams'a  Bonchretien.     Thorr^.  Lind.  Clement  Doyenn^. 

Poire  Guillaume,  oflh^  French, 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beauty,  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  re- 
gularly, and  abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  originated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  propagated  by  a 
London  grower  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  its  name  was  lost,  and  having  been  culti- 
vated and  disseminated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the  Bartlett 
pear,  that  H  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.*  It  suits  our 
climate  admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  England,  and  has 

^  The  first  imported  tree  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  grounds,  was  sent  from  Eng^ 
land  in  1799. 
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Bartlettf  or  WitUam^s  BonchreUm, 

the  unusual  property  of  matui'ing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if 
it  is  picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor  as  a 
summer  market  fruit.  Tlie  tree  grows  upright,  with  thrifty, 
yellowish-brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidal.  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft  blush  on  the  sunny  side, 
in  exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  with  fiunt  russet.  Stalk 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow, 
flat  cavitv.  Calyx  open,  oet  in  a  very  shallow,  obscurely  plaited 
basin.     Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  iine-grained  and  buttery; 
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it  18  full  of  jnice,  sweet,  with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavour. 

gn  damp  or  unfavourable  ^oil&,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
ipens  from  last  of  August  to  middle  and  last  of  September. 

BxuBitib  Qws  d'Hivkr  Nouveau.    A1.  Pom. 
.  £eiirr6  Gris  d'Hiver.         Bemrd  Oris  Sup^rieor. 
"     Gris  d'Lu^on.  "      de  Fonteiiaj. 


Beurri  Gria  SEwar  NbuveauL 
Tree  not  very  vigorous,  but  productive,  young  wood,  dark 
reddish  brown.  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  truncate,  remotely 
pyriform.  Skin  golden  russet,  with  a  fine  sunny  cheek,  and 
sprinkled  with  dots.  Stalk  very  stout,  very  much  inclined,  in- 
serted by  a  lip  in  a  small  depression.  Calyx  very  small  and 
open,  basin  very  small.  Flesh  somewhat  granular,  juicy,  but- 
tery, melting.  Flavour  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  very  peculiar 
aroma.    November,  Febniary. 

Beubr£  d'Anjou.    Ken. 
Ne  Plus  Meuiis  of  the  French. 

A  noble  iruit  said  to  be  of  French  ori^n.  Tree  vigorous; 
young  shoots  yellowish  brown,  very  productive,  succeeds  well  on 
quince. 

Fruit  ^arge,  obovate,  obtusely-pyriform,  some  times  nearly 
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BewrS  dPAnjcu, 

globular.  Stein  short,  thick  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  cavity, 
surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  very  small,  open,  stifl^  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  basin,  surrounded  by  russet  Skin  greenish, 
sprinkled  with  russet,  sometimes  shaded  with  dull  crimson,  and 
sprinkled  thickly  with  brown  and  crimson  dots.  Flesh  whitish, 
not  very  fine,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour,  plcfls- 
antly  perfumed.     October,  November. 

Bburr£  DiBL.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


DieVs  Butterbime. 

Biel 

Dorothy  Royale. 

Grofise  Doroth6e. 

Bylvanche  vert  d'hiver 


Beurr6  Hoyale. 

Doroth^e  Royale. 

Qros  DUlen. 

Dillen. 

Dee  Troifl  Tours. 

Mabille. 


Beurr6  4*Teile. 
De  MeloD. 
Melin  do  Kops. 
Beurr^  Magnifiqua 
Beurr^  Incomparable. 


A  chance  seedling  near  Brussels,  Belgium,  dedicated  by  Van 
Mons,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Augustus  Pre- 
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Beurrk  Did. 

derick  Adrien  Diel,  a  distinpdshed  Gtcman  pomologist     Its 
vigoar,  productiveness   and  beautj,  have  made  it  fdready  a 

feneral  favourite  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  respect,  a 
rst  rate  fruit  in  favourable  situations,  but  on  very  youn^  trees 
an<l  in  cold  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  and  astringent. 
The  tree  has  long,  very  stout,  twisting  branches,  and  is  uncom- 
monly vigorous.     Young  shoots  dark  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate  to  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin 
rather  thi(5k,  lemon  yellow,  becoming  orange  yellow,  marked 
with  large  brown  dots,  and  marblings  of  russet  Stalk  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  stout,  curved,  set  in  a  rather 
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aneven  cayity.  Calyx  nearly  cloeed,  And  placed  in  a  slightly 
farrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  litUe  coarse  grained, 
especially  at  the  core,  bat  rich,  sugary,  half  melting,  and  in 
good  specimens,  battery  and  deliciona  In  eating,  in  this  coun- 
try, from  September  to  December,  if  picked  and  ripened  in  the 
house. 

BsuRRt  Bofio.    Thomp. 

Bosc's  F1a<K>henbirne.     Calebasse  Boac  (erroneously). 


The  Bearr6  Bosc  is  a  pear  to  which  we  give  our  nnqualifiod 
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pi  Rise.  It  is  large,  handsome,  a  regular  bearer,  always  perfect, 
and  of  the  highest  flavour.  It  bears  siugly,  and  not  in  clusters, 
looking  as  if  thinned  on  the  tree,  whence  it  is  always  of  fine 
size.  It  was  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons,  and  named  Calebasse 
Bosc  in  honour  of  M.  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Belgian  cultivator. 
Having  also  been  received  at  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  under  the  name  of  Beurr^  Bosc,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son thought  it  best  to  retain  this  name,  as  less  likely  to  lead  to 
a  confusion  with  the  Calebasse,  a  distinct  fruit  The  tree  grows 
vigorously;  shoots  long,  brownish  olive. 

Fruit  laige,  pyriform,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  lonff  and 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  dark  yellow,  a 
good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russeti 
and  slightly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
delicious  and  slightly  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  gradually  from 
the  last  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 


Bbubk^,  Eastxr.    p.  Mag.  Thomp. 


BeurrS  Easier, 
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Bergamotte  de  la  Penteo6te.  Beurrd  de  Pftquea. 

£ecurT6  de  la  Pentecdte.  Philippe  de  PAque& 

Benrr^  d^Hiver  de  BruxelleB.  Bezi  Chaumontelie  tres  groB. 

Do7eDn6  d'Hiver.  Ghaumontel  tres  gro& 

Dojennd  du  Printemps.  Oanniog. 

Beurr6  Boup6.  Seigneor  d^Hiver 

DuPAtre. 

The  Easter  Beorr^  is  considered  abroad,  one  of  the  veiy  best 
late  winter  or  spring  pearsl  It  seems  to  require  a  rather  warm- 
er climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  ful]  per- 
fection, and  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  many  cnltiTa- 
tors.  It  bears  well  here,  but  is  rather  variable  in  quality.  In 
good  seasons,  if  packed  away  in  boxes  and  ripened  off  in  a  warm 
room,  it  is  a  delicious,  melting,  buttery  fruit.  The  tree  grows 
upright,  and  thriftily,  with  reddi^  yellow  dboots.  It  requires 
a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  fruit  as  an  open 
standard  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  sprinkled  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  which  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens. 
Stalk  rather  short,  stout,  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  but  litt  e  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  but- 
tery, melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 


Bloodgood.      Man. 
Early  Beair6,  of  Kme. 

The  Bloodgood  is 
the  highest  flavoured 
of  all  early  pears,  and 
deserves  a  place  even 
in  the  smallest  garden. 
It  was  named  A*om  the 
circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  brought  into 
notice  about  1835,  by 
the  late  James  Blood- 
good, nurseryman, 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brought  to 
that  nursery  as  a  new 
variety,  without  a  name 
however,  by  some  peN 
son  on  Long  Island, 
unknown  to  Mr.  B^ 
who   was    never  able 

^^ afterward  to  trace  its 

m^cdffood  ^^^'y  forther.     The 
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tree  is  rather  short  jointed^  with  deep  reddish  brown  wood,  grows 
moderately  &st,  and  bears  early  and  regularly.  The  fruit,  like 
that  of  all  early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in  the  house.  It 
surpasses  every  European  variety  of  the  same  season,  and 
together  with  the  Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native  sort,  will 
supplant  in  all  our  gardens  the  Jargonelle,  and  all  inferiour  early 
pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  obovate,  thickr 
ening  very  abruptly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  russet  dots,  and  net-work  markings,  giving  it  a  russetty 
look  on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  de- 
pression. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short, 
dark  brown,  fleshy  at  its  base.  Flesh  yellowidb-white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
thin  skin  has  a  musky  peirome.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August 


BuFTfTM.    Man. 


B^fam, 


The  Buffam  is  a 
native  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  from 
its  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Doy- 
enne, it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  seedling  of  that 
fine  sort  It  is  an 
orchard  pear  of  the 
first  quality,  as  it  is 
a  very  stronffi  up- 
right grower.  Dears 
large,regula]rcrops, 
and  is  a  veiy  hand- 
some and  saleable 
fruit  It  is  a  little 
variable  in  quality. 
We  have  frequent- 
ly eaten  them  so 
fine,  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished 
from  the  Doyenne, 
and  aeain,  when 
rather  msipid.  It 
may  be  considered 
a  beautiful  and 
good,  though  not 
Srst  rate  variety. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obloiig  obovate,  a  litUc  smaller  on  o!ic 
side.  Skin  fair,  deep  yellow,  (brownish  green  at  tirst,)  finely 
sufi'uaed  over  half  the  fruit,  with  bright  red,  sprinkled  with  small 
brown  dots,  or  a  little  russet  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  small  segments,  and  basin  of 
moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  not  so  Juicy  as  the  Doy- 
enne, but  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  strong  uprighi 
reddish-brown  shoots,  and  peculiar  brownish-green  appearance 
of  the  pear,  before  ripening,  distinguish  this  ffoit.    September 

CUUKOIL 
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This  and  also  the  Parsonage,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
fruits  of  the  highest  excellence,  were  brought  to  our  notice  by 
8.  P.  Carpenter,  of  New  Rochelle,  who  has  made  dili^nt  in- 
quiry as  to  their  origin,  of  very  aged  people  of  the  vicimty,  who 
are  conversant  with  their  history,  and  uniformly  state  that  the 
trees  originated  on  land  belonging  to  Trinity  Church  of  that 
village,  where  the  trees  now  stana.  The  former  is  a  tree  of 
two  feet  in  diameter,  forty  feet  high ;  the  latter,  which  stands 
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ne«r  the  parsonage,  is  also  a  healthy  tree  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  nniformly  a  great  bearer,  yielding  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  annually.  The  habit  of  the  Chnrch  pear  is 
somewhat  spreading  in  its  ^wth,  uniformly  productive,  and 
the  fruit  unvarying  in  its  quwity ;  young  wood  deep  yellow,  or 
fawn. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oblate,  inclining  to  turbinate, 
generally  very  much  depressed,  somewhat  angular.  Stalk 
rather  long,  stout,  at  its  insertion  in  a  small  cavity  surrounded 
by  russet.  Calyx,  small  and  closed  in  a  broad,  rather  shallow 
basin.  Skin  green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white, 
very  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  sweet, 
and  highly  perfumed  flavour.  Core  small.  Ripens  slowly,  and 
continues  in  use  all  of  September. 


Dearborn's  Ssxdlino. 
Nones. 


Ikmrbovfi^9  Seediimg. 


Man.  Thomp. 

A  very  admirable,  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised 
in  1818,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
S.  Dearborn,  of  Boston.  It 
bears  most  abundant  crops 
in  every  soil,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  early  va- 
rieties, succeeding  the  Blood- 
good,  and  preceding  the 
Bartlett  Young  shoots 
long,  dark  brown*  Fruit 
scarcely  of  medium  size,  tur- 
binate, and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  veiy  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a 
few  minute  dots.  Stalk  slen- 
der, rather  more  than  an 
inch  long,  set  with  very  little 
depression.  Calyx  with  de- 
licate, spreading  s^^ents, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  juicy  and 
melting,  sweet  and  sprightly 
in  flavour.  Ripens  about 
the  middle  of  August 


DcL.    Man.  Ken. 

The  Dix  is,  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  pear  trees,  and  although  the  tree  does  not  come  into 
bearing  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  yet  it  produces 
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abundantly,  and  from  its  habit,  will  undoubtedly  prove  remark- 
ably long-Jived,  and  free  from  disease.     The  young  branches 
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are  pkle  yellow,  upright  and  slender.  The  original  tree,  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  stands  in  the  garden  of  Madam  Dix,  Bos- 
ton.   It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fmit  large,  oblong,  or  long  pyriform.  Skin  ronghish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so* 
lai^e  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely,  but 
with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
juicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting,  and  delicious,  with  a  slight  per- 
nime.    October  and  November. 

DOTXNHB  BOUSSOCK. 

Doyenne  Bouasouck  nouvella        Bemre  de  Meroda 
Doable  Philippe. 

Tree  vigorous,  an  early  and  productive  bearer.  Fruit  vary- 
ing in  form,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic,  large  specimens  oblate. 
Slon  rou^  deep  yellow,  netted  and  clouded  with  russeti  with  a 


JhuermS  Bouuock, 
10 
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cheek.  Stalk  rather  short  and  stoat^  iofleited  in  a 
ronnd  cavity.  Calyx  open^  basin  shallow.  Flesh  buttery,  juicr, 
melting,  sweet,  aromatic,  and  excellent.    September  and  Octob^ 

DoTXNNi  d'xte.    Noia.  Bon.  Jard. 

Sommer  Doyennd.        Bojeimd  die  JaUlet 
DnohesB  de  Beny  d*ete  of  Biyort 

Tree  yeiy  vigorous,  upright,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  obovate,  slightly  turbinate.  Skia  smooth, 
fine,  yellow,  often  shaded  with  bright  red,  and  covered  with 
numil6us  grey  or  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather  short  and  thick, 
fleshy  at  its  junction,  with  the  fruit,  almost  without  depression. 
Calyx  small,  and  open  in  a  very  shallow,  slightly  corrugated 
basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  pleasant  flavour. 
A  very  good  early  pear,  ripening  about  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  later  than  Madeline.    Last  of  July. 

Doyenne  d^Albn90n. 

Doyenne  d'Hiver  d'Alen^on.    Prevooet 
Doyenne  Oris  d'Hiver  Nouyeau. 
Doyenne  Marbr6.    Cat.  H.  A. 
Doyenne  d'Hiver  Nouveaa.    Bivort 
St.  Michael  d'Hiver. 


•  Doyetme  SBher  dPAIencon 
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Tree  vigoronB,  making  a  handsome  pyramid,  snoceeds  on 
quince.  IVuit  medium,  roundish-oval,  inclining  to  ohovate  or 
pyriform.  Skin  rongh,  yellow,  shaded  with  aoll  crimson,  or 
carmine,  thickly  sprinkled  with  msset  or  brown  dots.  Stalk  ot 
moderate  length,  pretty  large,  inserted  in  a  medium  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  segments  persistent,  basin  deep,  round,  upright 
Flesh  somewhat  granular,  butteir,  juicy,  sugary,  very  nch, 
sprightly,  and  highly  perfumed.    f>ecember  to  ApnL 

DOTSKHX  SiXULLS. 

SieaUfli       Beurre  SieuU^ 
Bergamotte  aaoUa 


Raised  by  M.  SieuUe,  gardener.  Tree  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. Fruit  medium,  conic,  truncate,  angular.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  ffreen  or  brown  dots.  Stalk 
long,  curved,  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad  cavity  b^  a  ring  or  lip. 
Calyx  open  in  a  small  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  very 
buttery,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous,  slightly  aromatic  flavour. 
October,  November. 
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Yirgalieu,  of  New  York. 

St  Michael,  of  Boston. 

Butter  pear,  of  Phiiaddphia. 

Yiigaloo.  \of  aom/6  Amariean 

Bergoloo.  f     gardens. 

Yellow  Batter.     Coxe, 

White  Bearr4 

White  Autumn  Beurr6. 

Dean'& 

Warwick  Beigamot 

Snow  Pear. 

Fine  Pear. 

St  Michel 

Beigner. 

T)oi^nn6.    2M.  JfiOL 


'Bniffiiak. 


qftke 


Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Dojenn^  blana 

Beurr6  blanc 

Poire  de  Simon. 

Poire  neige. 

Poire  de  Seigneur. 

Poire  Monaeur. 

Valencia 

Citron  de  Septembra 

Bonne-ente. 

A  oourte  queue. 

Kaiaerbima 

Kaiser  d'Automne.  , 

Weisae  Herbst  ButterUme.  fDmidi 

Deohantsbima  J 

KoovQlle  d*OQa£ 


1 
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DaifemU  WMIe, 

Hie  White  Do7eiiB6  is,  an^uestionably,  one  of  the  most  pe^ 

feet  of  antumn  pears.    Its  universal  popularity  is  attested  by  the 

great  number  of  names  by^  which  it  is  known  in  yarious  parts  of 

tiie  world.    As  the  Yiigalieu  in  New  York,  Butter  Pear  in  Phils- 
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dclpbia  and  St  Michel's  inBostoiif  it  is  most  commonly  known, 
but  all  these  names,  so  likely  to  create  confusion,  should  be  laid 
aside  for  the  true  one,  White  Doyenn6.*  It  is  an  old  French  va- 
riety. The  branches  are  strong,  upright,  yellowish-gray  or  light 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  regularly  formed,  oboyate.  It 
varies  considerably  in  dinerent  sous,  and. is  often  shorter  or 
longer  on  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
StaDc  brown,  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Galjrz  al- 
ways very  small,  dosed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  deli- 
cately plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-srained,  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, rich,  high-flavoured,  and  ddicious.  September,  and,  if 
picked  early  from  the  tree,  will  often  ripen  gradually  till 
December. 

The  DoTENNB  Pakaohe,  or  Striped  Dean,  is  a  variety  rather 
more  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  the  sUn  prettily  striped  with  yel- 
low, green,  and  red,  and  dotted  with  brown.  Flesh  jnicy,  melt- 
ing, but  not  high  flavoured.    October. 

DoTXNNB,  Gray.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Gray  Batter  Pear.  Doyennd  Gria.    Duh, 

Qtnj  Deans.  Doyenn^  Rouge. 

Gray  Doyennd.  Doyennd  Bouz.    Naia  FoiL 

Bed  Doyennd.  Doyennd  d'Automne. 

St  Michel  Bord.  Bed  Beurr^.      UficorrecUy 

Doyenne  Galeuz.  Beurre  Bouge. )    ofaome, 

Doyenn^  Boassoook,  (o/amtul) 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  White  Doyenn6 
in  flavour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  its  skin  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  fine,  lively  cinnamon  russet.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful pear,  usually  keepe  a  little  longer,  and  is  considered  by 
many  rather  the  finer  of  the  two.  Shoots  upright,  grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  little  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyenn6.  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna- 
mon russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sun.)  Stalk  half,  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  ratiier 
deep  and  abrupt  cavity.  Cuyx  small,  closed,  and  placed  in  a 
smooth,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  buttery, 
melting,  rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks. 

*  Yirgalieu  seems  an  American  name^  and  is  always  liable  to  be  eon* 
ftnmded  with  the  Yirgouleuse,  a  very  different  fhut  The  Doyenn^,  (pro- 
nounced dufoy-annay^  literally  deanship,  is  probably  an  alltision  to  the 
Dean,  by  whom  it  was  first  brought  into  notioe. 
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Flsmish  Bxadtt.    lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  FUndera.        Poire  Dayy. 

Boech  NouYelle.  Imp^rstrioe  de  Fuaob. 


Bosch. 
BoaeSire. 


Fondant  Da  Boia. 
Boadipeer. 


Bemre  Spenoe^  (emmeoadj.) 


ttemiai  Beauty. 
In  good  floila  and  open  Bitoations,  the  Fiemiah  Beauty  ia  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  moat  anperb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  have 
Been  apecimena,  grown  on  the  banka  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
Bummer,  which  measured  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and 
were  of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright^  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parte  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  ia  always 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomes 
soft,  flavourless,  and  decays  soon. 
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Fniit  largOi'  oboyate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale 
yellow,  bat  mostly  covered  with  marbllDgs  and  patches  of  light 
maset,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
pretty  deeply  phmted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  m  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very  fine  grained,  but  jtucy,  melting,  very 
aaccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
September, 


FoHDAHTB  d'Automhb.    Thomp. 

Seignear  d'Broeiin,  oHy»M%. 
Beiigamotte  S&vte. 


BeUe  LaomthreL 
Fondante  d'Automne. 


Jbndonls  cTAfittmfM. 


If  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  flavoured  pears 
known  in  this  country,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Seck- 
el,  and  the  Fondante  d'Autonme,  {Autumn  melting,\  It  is  a 
new  Flemish  pear,  and  no  garden  should  be  destitute  of  it  The 
tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  the  young  shoots  long,  yellowish-grav. 

Fruit  medium  size,  obovate,  narrow,  h\^  blunt  at  the  stalk. 
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Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  sliglitly  russeted.  Stalk  little  more 
than  an  inch  long,  stoat,  often  fleshy,  obliquely  inserted  in  a 
slight,  irreffolar  cavity.  Calyx  very  dbort,  open,  with  few  divi- 
sions, set  in  a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Fiesh.  exceedingly 
joicy,  melting,  sngary,  rich  and  delicions.     Last  of  September. 

ElBTLAND. 

Ejitlaaci*8  Seedling.        Ejitland's  SecksL 
Kuiland^s  Bemre. 

Raised  by  H.  T.  Eirtland,  Poland,  Ohio.  Tree  moderatelj 
vigorous.     I  oung  wood  olive  brown. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  obtusely  obovate,  or  Beigamot  shape, 
sometimes  obscurely-pyriform.  Skin  fine  yellow,  mostly  cover- 
ed with  bright  russet,  occasionally  mottled  and  streaked  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rawer  short  and  stout,  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity,  often  by  a  ring  or  lip.  Calyx  partially  open, 
persistent ;  basin  shallow  and  broad.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  excellent,  very  like  the  Seckel  but  not  so  rich. 
Kipe  first  of  September.    (Prof.  Eirtland  in  Pom.  Rep.) 

Lawbknos. 

Griffin,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and 
first  brought  to 
notice  by  Wil- 
comb  and  King. 
Tree  of  mode- 
rate growth,  an 
early  and  pro- 
fuse bearer. 

Fruit  full  me- 
dium  size,  ob- 
ovate,    obtuse- 
pyriform.  Stalk 
rather  long,  in- 
serted in  an  ir- 
regular   cavity, 
generally  at  an 
inclination,  and 
sometimes  by  a  1 
lip.    Calyx  par- 1 
tially  closed  in] 
a  broad  shallow  ' 
basin,  surround- 
ed   by    promi- 
nences.      Skin 
fine  lemon  yel- 
low,      uneven, 
^ory        thickly  Lawrmo*. 
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covered  with  minnte  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  sligbtlj  gr»- 
nular,  somewhat  buttery,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavoar. 
November  to  January.  This  is  unsurpassed  among  our  early 
winter  pears. 

MADBLsiine,  OR  CriBON  des  Cabmxs.    lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp. 

Hadeleine.    Naie,  Green  OfaiseL  )  tneorrec%,  of  wfM 

CHtron  des  Cannes.     O.Hvh,    Early  Chaamontelle.  XAmsricon  gardena, 

Magdalen. 

The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and 
excellent  of  the  early  pears; 
indeed,  as  ^et,  mucn  the 
best  at  the  time  of  its  ripen- 
ing— ^before  theBloodgood. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its 
being  .  in  perfection,  in 
France,  at  the  feast  of  St 
Madeleine.  Citron  des  Car- 
mes  comes  from  its  being 
first  cultivated  by  the  Car- 
meb'te  monks.  It  is  much 
the  finest  early  French  va- 
riety, and  deserves  a  place 
in  all  collections.  The  tree 
is  fruitful  and  vigorous,  with 
long  erect  olive-coloured 
branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
obovate,  but  tapering  gra- 
dually to  the  stalk.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  often 
nearly  two  inches,  set  on  ifodrfcm^  or  OUnm  des  OarfMs. 
the  side  of  a  small  swelling.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green, 
(very  rarely,  with  a  little  brownish  blush  and  russet  specks 
around  the  stalk.)  Calyx  small,  in  a  very  shallow,  furrowed 
basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  wiUi  a  sweet  and  delicate 
flavour,  slightly  perfruned.    Middle  and  last  of  July. 

Ore. 

A  seedling  of  the  Seckel;  originated  with  Samuel  Ott,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  with  short  and 
stout  yellowish-olive  branches. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  turbinate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  par- 
tially netted  with  russet,  reddish  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  lon^ 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  in  a  round, 
open  basin.    Flesh  melting,  sugary,  rich,  perfumed  and  aroma- 

19* 
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tic.  Ripe  middle  of  Au- 
gust An  excellent  little 
pear,  not  quite  equal  to 
the  Seckel,  but  valuable 
for  its  earliness. 


ROSTIEZER. 

A  foreign  variety  which 
is  scarcely  medium  in  sise 
and  has  not  ffenerally 
much  beauty  of  colour, 
yet  combines  an  assem- 
blage of  excellences  that 
places  it  in  the  rank  be- 
fore any  other  of  its  season. 
It  is  healthy  and  vigorous 
in  its  habit,  an  early  and 
most  profuse  bearer,  and 
in  flavour  is  only  equalled 
by  the  Seckel,  which  ri- 
pens six  weeks  later.  Form 
obovate-pyriform,  some- 
times turbinate.  Skin  dull 
yellow  green,  mixed  with 
reddish-^rown  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  curved,  and  in- 
serted with  very  little 
depression.  Calyx  open, 
persistent;  basin  small,  and 
corrugated.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  somewhat  but- 
tery, exceedingly  sugary, 
vinous,  aromatic  and  plea- 
santly perfumed.  Middle 
of  August  to  middle  of 
September.  The  young 
trees  produce  but  few 
shoots  of  strong  growth, 
and  require  severe  £orten- 
ing  to  bring  them  into  a 
fine  synunetrio  form. 
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SxoKSL.    Coxe.  Lmd.  Thomp, 

SecUeL  Sydde. 

BickeL  B«d  Ghedrad  SeoU. 

New-ToriE  Bed  Cheek, 

We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  this  American 
pear  the  richest  and  most 
exquisitely  flayoured  variety 
known.  In  its  highly  con- 
centrated, spicy,  and  honied 
flavour,  it  is  not  surpassed, 
nor  indeed  equalled,  by  any 
European  variety.  When 
we  add  to  this,  that  the 
tree  is  the  healthiest  and 
hardiest  of  all  pear  trees, 
forming  a  fine,  compact, 
symmetrical  head,  and  bear- 
ing regular  and  abundant 
crops  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  we  consider  no 
garden  complete  without  it  Bedul 

Indeed  we  think  it  indispensable  in  the  smallest  garden.  The 
stout,  short-jointed  olive-coloured  wood,  distinguishes  this 
variety,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour  of  the 
fruit.  The  soil  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  fre- 
quently, when  the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object  The  Seckel  pear 
ori^nated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  about  four  miles  from 
Philadelphia.* 

*  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  pear  is  unknown.  The  first  pomokv 
gists  of  Europe  have  pronounoed  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  fh>m  any  Eu- 
ropean variety,  and  its  affinity  to  the  Bousselet,  a  well  known  German 
pear,  leads  to  l^e  supposition  that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  pear  having  been 
brought  here  by  some  of  the  Germana  settling  near  Philadelphia,  bv  chance 
produced  this  superior  seedling.  However  this  may  be,  the  following 
moreeau  of  its  history  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  it  having  been  re- 
lated l^  the  late  venerable  Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is 
wen  known.  About  80  years  ago,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad,  there  was 
a  well  known  sportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  &mi- 
liarly  known  as  "Dutch  Jacob.**  Eveiy  season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on 
returning  from  his  shooting  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neigh- 
bours with  pears  of  an  unusually  delicious  flavour,  the  secret  of  whose 
place  of  growth,  however,  he  would  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  di- 
vulging. At  length,  the  Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  considerable 
tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then 
secured  the  ground  on  which  his  fitvourite  pear  tree  stood,  a  fine  strip  of 
land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  long  afterwards,  it  became  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Seckel,  who  introduced  this  remarkable  finit  to  public  notice,  and  it  re- 
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It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hossack,  in  1819,  and 
the  froit  was  pronounced  bj  the  London  Horticultaral  Society 
exceeding  in  flavour  the  richest  of  their  autumn  pears. 

Fruit  small,  (except  in  rich  soils,)  r^ularly  formed,  oborate. 
Skin  brownish-green  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish-brown, 
with  a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  trifling  depression. 
C^yx  small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Flesh. 
whitish,  buttery,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  house  from 
tae  end  of  August  to  the  last  ot  October. 


Shxldoh. 
Ws^riie. 


Tree  vigorous,  erect,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer,  shoots  yellow* 

oeived  Us  name.  Afterwwds  the  property  was  added  to  the  vast  estata 
of  the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  origmsl  tree  still  exists,  (or  did  a  few 
veani  ago,)  vigorous  and  fttdtfhL  Spedmena  of  its  pears  were,  quite 
lately,  exhibited  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Pennaylvanla  Horticultord 
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iBb«     An  accidental  seedling  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Slieldon,  in  the 
town  of  Penfield,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  roundish,  truncate,  conic,  sometimes 
oval,  or  Bergamot  shape.  Skin  yellow,  or  greenish-russet,  with 
a  richly  shaded  cheek.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  an  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  round  narrow  basin.  Flesh  a 
little  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  brisk,  vinous,  highly 
perfumed  flavour.    Kipens  in  October. 


A  native  seedling, 
found  in  a  hedge  on 
thefarm  of  Jonathan 
T^son,  of  Jenkin- 
town,  near  Phila- 
delphia. Tree  an 
upright  vigorous 
grower,  but  a  tardy 
bearer,  very  produc- 
tive, young  wood 
dark  brown. 

Fruit  medium, 
considerably  rang- 
ing in  shape  from 
conic,  to  pyramidal, 
and  pyriform.  Skin 
clear,  deep  yellow 
at  full  maturity, 
slightly  russeted, 
with  a  fine  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  long 
and  curved,  ffene- 
rallv  inserted  by  a 
fleshy  ring  or  lip. 
Calyx  open,  basm 
shallow.  Flesh  ra- 
ther fine,  juicy, 
melting,very  sugary, 
and  somewhat  aro- 
matic. Ripens  last 
of  August  and  first 
of  September. 


Ttbow. 


Hffon, 


Urbanistk.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Gount  GolonuL        Beurr6  Pioquery. 
St.  2£arc7    Beurre  Drapiez. 
The  Urbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  the 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.     In  its  delicious  flavour  it 
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compares,  perhaps,  more  nearly  with  ihe  fitvonrxte  old  Dojenn^ 
or  Virgalieu,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  perfection, 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  and 
appearance,  and  remarkably  healthy  habit^  commend  it  for  those 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenne  does  not 
flourish.  The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  though 
it  does  not  begin  to  bear  so  early  as  some  of  the  new  varieties, 
it  yields  abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  gives  every  indication 
of  a  lonff-lived,  hardy  variety.  For  the  orchard  or  sarden  in 
the  middle  states,  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  With 
60  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  having 
been  originated  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1823.  Young  shoots  up- 
right, short-jointed,  greyish  yellow. 

Fmit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  pyramidal  obovate.     Sldn 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  nuaet 
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streaks.  Stalk  abont  an  inch  long,  rather  stont^  and  inserted  ia 
a  well  marked  or  rather  broad  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed 
and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abmptly  and  rather  deeply 
Bunk.  Flesh  white,  (yellowish  at  the  core,)  buttery,  very  melt- 
ing and  rich,  with  a  copioos,  delicious  juice,  delicately  perfumed. 
Bipens  from  the  last  of  September  till  the  end  of  November,  if 
kept.in  the  house. 

WiotbeNkub,    land.  Thomp. 

N^liB  d'Hiyer.  La  Bonne  Malinoiae. 

Bonne  de  Mafines.  MQanaise  Oayelier. 

Benmfi  de  Ifalinefl.         Etonmeaa. 


Winter  KOis. 

The  Winter  Nelis  holds,  in  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same 
rank  among  winter  pears,  that  the  Seckel  does  among  the  au- 
tumnal varieties.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  thrifty  tree,  and  bears 
regular  crops  of  pears  which  always  ripen  well,  and  in  succes- 
sion.   Branches  diverging,  rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  flemish  pear,  and  was  originated  by  M.  Nelis,  of 
Mechlin. 
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Fruit  of  medimn  size,  or  nsnallj  a  little  below  it,  lonndiali- 
obovate,  narFowed-in  near  the  stalk  Skin  yellowish-green  at 
maturity,  dotted  with  grey  rosset,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with 
niaeet  patches  and  streaks,  especially  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  with  stif^  short  divisions,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  veiy  meltii^, 
abounding  with  juice,  of  a  rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  naFoor.  £i 
perfection  in  December,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 


CLASS  IL 

Comprises  those  of  very  good  quality ;  those  that  are  new 
and  untested,  but  give  promise  of  excellence;  and  some  of 
which  may  not,  on  ^rther  trial,  prove  worthy  of  this  class,  but 
which  we  are  not  ready  at  present  to  reject 

Abboit. 

Origin,  Providence,  B.  L,  on  the  &rm  of  Mrs.  Abbott.  A 
vigorous  grower,  and  the  fruit,  although  not  of  first  quality,  is 
umformly  good,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining  to  pynform,  with  the  largest  diameter 
near  the  centre.  Skin  yellowish,  considerably  shaded  vrith 
crimson,  sprinkled  with  grey  and  crimson  dots,  and  having  a 
few  russet  patches.  Stalk  medium,  inserted  by  a  lip  or  ring,  in 
a  slight  depression  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  open,  with 
segments  persistent,  in  a  broad  open  basin.  Flesh  white,  ffranu- 
lar,  buttery,  juicy,  melting.  Flavour  sweet,  pleasant^  and  per- 
fumed.   Ripens  last  of  September. 

AbbA  MoNasiN.    Tourres. 

Fruit  of  first  quality,  immensely  large,  weighing  forty-two 
ounces,  recommended  by  M.  Tourres  as  a  delicious  mdt.  Kpe 
March  and  April    (Hov.  Mag.) 

ABfiii  Edouard.    Bivort 

Tree  a  beautiful  pyramid,  very  vigorous  on  pear  and  quince. 
Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  bright  green,  becoming  bright 
yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  half  fine,  melting,  half  but- 
tery, juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed,  resembles 
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the  Jaminet    Ripens  in  November.    (AL  Pom.)    Fine  in  Bel- 
gium; not  tested  nere. 

Adams. 

Raised  by  Dr.  H.  Adams,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  Tree  a  vigorons 
grower,  willi  an  upright,  erect  habit,  making  a  pyramidal  head; 
young  wood  dark  brown.  Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  fiiir, 
smooth,  deep  yellow,  shaded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  dotted 
with  russet  specks.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  wrinkled  at  its  base, 
and  obliquely  inserted  without  much  cavity,  eye  small,  closed, 
and  about  even  with  the  crown.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting, 
and  very  juicy.  Flavour  rich,  brisk,  vinous,  perfumed  and  ex- 
cellent Ripens  September,  and  keeps  into  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber.    (Hov.  Mlig.) 

AdAlaidx  ds  RftvES.  Van  Mens. 
Madame  Adelaide  Bdves. 
Tree  vigorous,  and  very  fertile  on  pear  or  quince.  Fruit 
large  enough,  roundish,  Bergamotte  or  turbinate.  Skin  bright 
green,  becoming  lemon  yellow  at  the  time  of  ripening.  Flesh 
white,  half  fine,  melting,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  vinous,  well 
perfumed,  of  first  quality.    Ripe  last  of  October.     (An.  Pom.) 

Alsxandsr. 

Origin,  town  of  Alexander,  N.  T.  Tree  moderate  growth. 
Fruit  medium,  irreralarly  obovate,  approaching  oblong,  some- 
what one-sided.  Skin  yellowish-green,  dott^  striped,  and 
splashed  with  russet,  and  slightly  tinged  in  the  sun.  Stalk 
slender,  rather  long,  curved,  fieshy  at  its  insertion  in  a  moderate 
cavity  by  a  lip.  Calyx  small,  partially  closed.  Flesh  white,  a 
little  coarse  and  gritty,  very  juicy,  melting,  sugary  and  rich. 
Ripe  last  of  September.     (J.  6.  Eaton,  MS.) 

Alexandre  Lambr^.    Bivort 

Tree  very  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  productive.  Fruit  small 
or  medium,  in  the  form  of  a  Bergamot,  but  generally  mote  tur- 
binate. Skin  smooth,  bright  green,  strongly  dotted  and  striped 
with  russet  fawn,  and  mudi  shaded  with  the  same  over  its  whole 
surface.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  half  buttery,  juice  abun- 
dant, sweet,  and  well  perfumed.  Commences  to  ripen  in  No- 
vember, but  prolonged  until  in  January.     (Al.  Pom.) 

Alpha.    Thomp. 

A  Belgian  seedling,  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mens.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pear. 
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Fruit  medium  sice,  obovate,  a  little  inclining  to  oblong.  SJdn 
smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  reddish  pointSi  and 
having  a  thin,  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  sti£^  open,  set  in  a  lonnd 
basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  butteij,  and 
good    Middle  of  October. 

AmibA  Joaknbt.    Thomp.  ^ 

Early  sogaTi  Pom,  Mbol       Si  Jean. 
Sugar  Pear.  Joannette. 

Hurest  Pear.  St  John's  Pear. 

Archduc  d*ete? 

This  fruit,  better  known  here  as  the  Early  Sugar  pear,  is 
one  of  the  very  earliest^  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July — ^in 
France,  whence  it  originally  comes,  about  St  John's  day — 
whence  the  name,  Joannet.  It  is  a  pleasant  fruit,  of  second 
quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  perfection.  It  opens  the 
pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscat,  to  which  it  is  superionr. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  pyriform,  tapering  to  the 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  t£e  point 
of  Junction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  green,  but  become 
bright  lemon  colour  at  maturity — very  rarely  with  a  fiunt  blush. 
Csuyx  large,  with  reflexed  segments,  even  with  the  suifisu^ 
Flesh  white,  sugary,  delicate  and  juicy  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  yery  pointed.  Head  of  the  tree  open,  with  a  few 
declining  branches. 

Anakab  db  Coubtrai. 

Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive,  takes  readily  any  form; 
turbinate,  pyriferm.  Skin  citron-yeUow  at  maturity,  beauti- 
fully coloured  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  firm,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet  and  juicy,  pleasantly  perfumed,  but  not  musky. 
Ripens  at  the  end  of  August    (An.  Pom.) 

Ananas  D'£t£.    Thomp. 
Ananan,  {pf  MoBmning.) 

This  fruit  was  first  received  from  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  by  Mr.  Manning.  It  is  a  very  excellent  pear,  with  a 
rich  and  somewhat  peculiar  flavour,  but  should  rather  be  called 
an  autumn  pine-apple,  than  a  summer  one. 

Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  or  occasionally  obtuse  at  the 
stalk.  Skin  rough  and  coarse,  dark  yellowish-peen,  with  a 
little  brown  on  one  side,  and  much  covered  with  large  rough, 
brown  russet  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted 
sometimes  in  a  blunt  cavity,  sometimes  without  depression,  by 
the  side  of  a  lip.     Calyx  open,  with'short  divisions,  basin  duu- 
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low.  flesh  fine  gramed^  bnttezy  and  melting,  with  a  sweety 
perfomed,  and  high  flayoor.  September  and  October.  Yari- 
able,  sometimes  poor. 

Akdrbws*    Man.  Ken* 
Amorj.       GibBOD. 

The  Andrews  is  a  &vonrite  native  seedling,  fonnd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dorchester,  and  first  introduced  to  notice  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has,  for  the  last 
15  years,  been  one  of  the  most  popular  finits.  It  is  of  most 
excellent  flavour,  but  variable  ana  subject  to  rot  at  the  core. 

Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  one-sided.  Skin  smooth,  and 
rather  tliick,  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  a 
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Andreun, 

few  scattered  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
carved,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  blnnt  depression,  or  often  without 
depression.  Oaljx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  green- 
ish-white, full  of  juice,  melting,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour. 
Early  in  September.    Shoots  diverging,  light  olive. 


Abbrb  CourbiL     A1.  Pom.  Hiomp. 
Amirni-        Golmar  Ghamay. 

Tree  vigorous,  with  crooked  branches. 

Fruit  medium  or  large,  oval,  pvriform.  Skin  greenish,  with 
russet  dots.  Stalk  lai^e  and  fleshy.  Calyx  open,  basin  broad 
and  shallow.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  half  butteiy,  melting,  juicy, 
slightly  astringent.     Ripe  last  of  September. 
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AuGUBTB  RoTSR.    Dnrioux. 

Tree  very  vigorous  and  productive,  and  promises  to  be  a 
-valuable  orchara  fruit 

Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  russet-fiiwn,  becoming 
orange,  flesh  whitish-vellow,  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary, 
and  pleasantly  perfumed.    Bipe,  November.  (An.  Pom.) 

Autumn  Colmab.    Thorop.  Lind 

A  French  pear,  of  &ir  quality,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  obtuse-pyriform,  a  litUe  xm- 
even.  Skin  pale  ffreen,  dotted  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Stalk  about  an  indi  long,  straight,  planted  in  a  small,  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  clo(Midf  set  in  a  slight  basin,  a  little  fur- 
rowed. Flesh  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  butteiy,  with  a  rich  and 
agreeable  flavour.    October. 

Barrt. 

Raised  by  Andr6  Leroy  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bany. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  irr^ularly  shaped.  Skin  rouffh,  red, 
BDOtted  on  the  sunny  side,  yellowish  on  the  other.  Stalk  short, 
obliquely  inserted.  Calyx  small,  basin  narrow.  Flesh  white, 
coarse,  tender  at  the  centre,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
A  first  rate  pear.    Ripe  October.    (Leroy's  Cat) 

Babronnx  db  Mells. 
Addle  de  St.  Denis. 
Of  foreign  origin.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium, Bergamotte  shaped,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin  rough, 
yellow,  mostly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  inserted,  at  an  inclination,  by  a  lip  or  ring.  Calyx  closed, 
or  partially  open,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
whitish,  a  little  coarse,  gritty  at  the  core,  juicy,  melting  with  a 
vinous,  sub-acid  flavour,  slightly  perfumed.  Last  of  Sept  and  Oct 

Beauvalot.    (Sageret) 

Of  forei^  origin.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  rather  above  me- 
dium,  conic,  approaching  pyriform,  inclined,  angular.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  slightly  sprinkled  and  patched  wiUi  russet,  and 
thickly  covered  wiui  russet  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  in- 
clined, and  inserted  by  a  lip  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx 
rather  small,  open.  Segments  caduceous  or  reflexed.  Basin 
small  and  uneven.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  meltinff,  scarcely 
butteiy,  with  a  pleasant^  refreshing,  vinous  flavour.     Sov.  Dea 
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Bblle  Epihx  Dttmas. 

I>iio  de  Bonrdeauz.    Epine  du  Bochoir. 
Epine  de  Limoges. 

Tree  vigorooB,  pyramidal  form,  good  bearer,  succeeds  oa 
quince. 

Fruit  medium,  long-pjriform.  Skin  green,  becoming  green- 
ish-yellow when  ripe,  with  small  bro^n  dots.  Stalk  Tong^,  set 
in  a  very  small  depression.  Calyx  partially  closed,  in  a  shallow, 
regular  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  half  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  of  a  peculiar  flavour.     November  and  December. 

Bkllb  Julis.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  beautiful,  pyramidal,  upright  and  vigorous,  very  fertile. 

Fruit  small,  obovate.     Skin  light  olive,  lightly  shaded  on  the 
sunny  side.    Flesh  fine,  melting,  buttery,  rather  juicy,  sweet,  ■ 
deliciously  perfumed.    An  excellent  fruit.    Ripe  in  October  and 
keeps  till  November.    (AL  Pom.) 

Bjellb  Fondanti. 

Fruit  medium,  pyramidal,  turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  cloud- 
ed with  green,  irregularly  patched  with  russet,  especially  around 
the  eye.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  very  fine  grained  and  nch,  with 
ft  perceptible  astringency.    October.     (Bob.  Manning,  Ms.) 

Bkllb  st  Bonne.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Sch5ne  und  Gate.        Gracieuse. 
Belle  de  Brussels,  {incorreetfy.) 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  (beautiftU  and  pood,)  pear  is  a  variety 
from  Belgium,  of  large  size,  fine  appearance,  but  has  &llen  far 
below  expectations. 

Fruit  large,  Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow, 
with  numerous  russet  green  dots,  especially  near  the  eye.  Stalk 
long,  rather  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  a  very  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions,  set  in  a;shallow,  rather  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse  grained,  tender,  and,  when 
well  ripened,  buttery,  with  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice. 
Middle  of  September. 

Bbrgen. 

A  chance  seedling  found  in  a  hedge  on  land  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Simon  Bergen,  of  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island.  Introduced 
to  notice  by  John  G.  Bergen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  specimens,  history,  Ac.  Tree  moderately 
vigorous,  upright,  young  wood  reddish,  an  early  and  good  bear* 
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er,  bnt  not  profuse.    Mr.  Bergen  thinks  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
market  pear. 

Fruit  large,  elongated,  truncate-conic,  inclining  to  pyriform, 
often  with  sides  not  symmetric,  angular.  Skin  waxen,  lemon 
yellow,  finely  shaded  with  crimson  and  fawn  where  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  and  crimson  dots. 
Stalk  long,  rather  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  a  moderate  depres- 
sion by  a  fleshy  nng.  Calyx  small,  open,  segments  stiff;  basin 
smalt,  surrounded  by  a  wavy  border.  Flesh  whitish,  veined 
with  yellow,  a  little  coarse  and  gritty,  buttery,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  sweet  aromatic  flavor,  delicately  peifumed^  Ripe  last  of 
September,  and  beginning  of  October. 

Beroamottb     Saqeket.      Sageret. 

Of  foreign  origin.     Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  nearly  globular,  angular.  Skin  rough,  green- 
ish, thickly  covered  with  russet  dots,  somewhat  netted  and 
sprinkled  with  russet.  Stalk  long  and  stout,  very  fleshy  at  ita 
insertion  in  a  cavity  of  considerable  depth.  Calyx  large,  open ; 
segments  long,  reflexed ;  basin  small,  abrupt.  Flesh  whitish, 
rather  coarse  and  gritty,  very  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  with  a 
pleasant  vinous  flavour.     October,  November. 

BxBGAMOTTB  D'EspaitAK.    Ssper^u. 
Bezy  d'Esper&i  (erraneously). 

Tree  vigorous  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  medium,  exceedingly  depressed,  irregularly  pyrifonn, 
nearly  globular.  Skin  green,  thick  and  rough,  covered  with 
russet  dots  and  patches.  Stalk  long  and  stou^  thickened  at  its 
insertion  in  a  small  cavity,  at  an  incunation.  Calyx  small,  closed, 
in  a  rather  deep  slightly  furrowed  basin,  surrounded  by  russet. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  buttery,  sweet  and  rich.  Decern* 
ber  to  February. 

Bbboamottb  Hbihbouro. 

Raised  by  M.  Bivort  Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  iBergamotte  shaped.  Skin  rough,  green,  changing  to 
lemon  yellow  when  ripe,  dotted  with  brown,  and  tinged  with 
red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  somewhat  buttery, 
juice  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed.  Ripe  early  in  October. 
(Card.  Chron.) 

Bbroamottb  Gaudrt. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Stalk  long.  Colour  yellowish- 
green,  covered  with  coarse  russet  dots.    Flesh  white,  tender. 
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very  juicy.    Flayour  mild,  pleasant,  sabacid.    Bipena  middle  of 
November.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

BsROAMOTTX  Cadxtts.    O.  Dah.  Thomp. 

Beurr^  Beauchamps.  Poire  de  Oadet 

Beauchamp&  Ognonet,  (tnayrrecfiy,  </  some,) 

Bergamotte  Gaprand.  Belle  de  Briana 

Beiigajnotte  Bufo. 

A  veiy  good  Berj^amot  from  France,  not  by  any  meana  equal, 
bowever,  to  Ganeera,  but  productive,  and  ripening  for  some 
time,  in  auccession. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
low, rarely  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thidc, 
set  in  an  angular,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  baaan 
nearly  flat  Flesh  buttery  and  juicy,  sweet  and  ridu  October 
and  November. 

BxRQJLMOTTB  Lbs&blx.    Hov.  Mag. 

Tree  vigorous,  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  or  Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  sunny  cheek,  numerous  small  dots,  and  russeted  patchea. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  depression.  Calyx  lai^  open, 
broad;  basin  irre^ar.  Flesh  juicy,  butteiy,  melting,  sweety  and 
perfumed.    October. 


BBrgamoUe  Omuetti 
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BsRGAMOTTB,  Ganbkl's.    P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lmd. 

Brocas  Bergamot     Ooxe,        Bonne  Bouge. 
Ives's  Bergiimot  Gurle's  Beiirr6. 

Staunton.  Diamant 

Gansers  Bergamotte  is  a  well  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Aatumn  Bergamot, 
by  the  English  lieutenanlrGeneral  Gansel,  of  Donneland  Hall. 
Though  a  little  coarse-grained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  sugary  fla- 
vour, combined  ^th  great  juiciness.  It  is  stated,  by  some,  to 
be  an  unfruitful  sort,  and  it  is^  in  poor  or  cold  soils,  only  a  tliin 
bearer,  but  we  ]piow  a  veiy  laxge  tree  near  u^,  in  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  which  frequently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  of  superb  fruit 
The  mealy  leaves,  and  spreading  dark  grey  shopts,  distinguish 
this  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
roughish  brown,  becoming  yellowish  brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
sometimes  with  a  russet  red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
russet  Stalk  shorty  fleshy  at  both  ends.  Cavity  moderate. 
Calyx  short  and  small,  placed  in  a  smooth,  moderate  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  veiy  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  aromatic  Ri- 
pens during  all  September. 

BXBGAMOTTX  DX  MiLLXFIXDS. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  resembling  Belle  de  Brussels, 
ikin  greenish,  rather  dark,  dotted.  Flei^  white,  melting,  juicy, 
4rst  rate.    Ripens  September.    (Leroy's  Cat) 

BxuBKfc  DX  Nantks.    Thomp.  An.  PonL 

B«iiRi  Hsntaia.       Beoir^  Blanc  de  Nantes. 

Tree  vigorous,  grows  well  on  pear  and  quince,  ^oung  wood  olive, 
inclining  to  brown.  Fruit  large,  elongated-pynform,  or  pyrami- 
dal. Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  a  red  dieek,  and  minite  dots. 
StaUc  rather  long  and  large,  inserted  by  a  lip  almost  without 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  open,  basin  broad  and  farrowed.  Flesh 
juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  pleasantly  peifbmed,  probably  of  first 
quality.    Oetober. 

Bbusbb  Lavcxubb. 

Tree  vigorous  on  pear  and  quince,  very  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  turoinate,  or  obtuse-pyriform.     Skin  pale  yel- 
low, slightly  shaded  with  crimson  and  blotched  wiih  russet,  and 
tovered  wiUi  russet  dots.    Stalk  short  and  fleshy,  inserted  often 
y  a  lip  in  a  small  depression.    Calyx  open  or  partially  closed, 
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BBmrS  LangtiUer. 

segments  persistent^  basin  somewhat  irregular,  shallow,  and  open. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  jnicj,  melting,  somewhat  granular,  with  a 
very  brisk,  rich,  vinons  flavour,    November  to  January. 

BsurbA  Bach^libr. 

Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  yellowish-maroon,  a  good  bearer. 
Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  obscurely  pyriform,  irregular.  Skin 
green.  Stalk  diortish,  very  much  inclined  in  a  moderate  de- 
pression, by  a  lip.  Calyx  very  small,  partially  closed,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk; 
vinous,  aromatic  flavour.    November  and  December. 

BkubbA  Stsrxmahs.    AL  Pom.  Sterkmans. 

Doyennd  Sterkmans^  of  some.       Belle  Allianoew 

Tree  vigorous,  with  Iqpg  stout  gray  shoots,  productive.  Ftnji 
medium,  oblate,   remotefy  pyii&rm.      Skin    green    ^MoUed 
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-with  rnsset,  and  shaded  with  crimson.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  stout^  inserted  in  a  small,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
segments  stifi^  set  in  a  broad,  uneven  basin,  slightly  russet- 
ed.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine,  very  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
vinous^  pleasantly  perfumed.    October  and  November. 

BbubrA  Moibx.    AL  Pom. 
Beuire  Moires 


Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriibrm. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  profusely  sprinkled  with  yellow  dots. 
Stalk  medium,  stout^  curved,  inserted  in  an  uneven  depression. 
Calyx  small,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish,  a  little  granular, 
buttery,  melting,  with  a  fine  rich  brisk  flavour,  highly  perfumed. 
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Sugar  and  acid  both  abound,  bnt  so  nicely  balanced  that  with 
out  prevalence  of  eiiher,  an  excellent  rich  fiaronr  results.  Fof 
some  tastes  there  may  be  an  excessiye  perfume.    October. 

BxuBRi  Ekvkxs.  Bivort  Thomp. 
A  seedling  of  Bivort's.  Tree  yigoroHs,  productive,  young 
wood  brownish-red.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-oblate,  turbinate. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  mostly  covered  with  thin  russet,  shaded 
with  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  and  crimson 
dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  thick,  and  inclined,  fleshy  at  its 
insertion,  by  a  large  ring  or  lip.  Caljrz  partially  closed,  set  in 
a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitidi,  buttery,  juicy,  melting 
with  a  very  sweet,  ricli,  perfumed  flavour.    October. 

BxurbA  Richsuxu. 
Dee  vigorous,  young  shoots  lk;ht  olive.    Fruit  large^  obtose- 
pyriform,  truncate.    Skm  greenish,  inclining  to  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  dote.    Stalk  short,  inserted  by  a  slight  lip  in  a  broad  de- 
pression.   Calyx  firmly  dosed,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  furrowed 
basin.     Flesh  but- 
tery, juicy,  melting, 
with  a  fine,  sweety 
aromatic  flavour — 
sometimes     astrin- 
gent   December. 

BsurrA    Navbk. 
Bouvier.  Bivort 

Golmar  Naves. 

Tree  vigorous  and 
productive.  Fruit 
large,  irregular,  ob- 
late, obconic,  ob- 
scure pyriform. 
Skin  rich  yellow, 
inclining  to  cinna- 
mon, .with  numer- 
ous gray  dots.  Stalk 
long,  thick,  fleshy, 
inserted  in  an  in- 
clined cavity.  Calyx 
small,  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy, 
melting,  and  excel- 
lent, pleasantly  per- 
fumed.    October.  BmrS  Of/ML 
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BEURiui  GiFPARD  Thomp.  Bouvier. 
Tree  of  moderate  growth,  with  slender  reddish  coloured 
shoots.  Fruit  rather  above  medium  in  size,  pyriform  or  turbi- 
nate, tapering  to  the  stem,  which  is  rather  long  and  obliquely 
set.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  marbled  with  red  on.  the  sunny  side. 
Calyx  closed,  segments  sti£^  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  j«icy,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour,  delight- 
irilly  perfum^.  An  early  pear  of  great  promise.  Ripening 
middleof  Aignat. 


BXUBB^  GOLDXK  07  BiLBOA. 

Hoopff^Bflboe. 


Mf^n, 


CMden  Beurri  of  BOBboa, 

The  Golden  Beurr6  of  Bilboa  was  imported  from  Bilboa, 
Spain,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead, 
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Mass.  Its  European  name  is  unknown,  and  it  has  beoome  s 
popular  fruit  here  under  this  title.  Shoots  stout,  upright^  lig^ht 
yellowish-brown. 

■  Fruit  rather  large,  regular,  obovate.  Skin  very  fiiir,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  erenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dots, 
and  a  litUe  marked  with  russet,  especially  round  the  stalk. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
moderate  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  p)fkced  in  a  slight 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  fine 
grained,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  First  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Bbubrb  dx  Wxttbrbn.    An.  Pom. 

This  pear  was  discovered  by  Louis  Berckmans,  in  his  garden 
at  Heyst-opKlen-Berg,  among  a  number  of  wild  pear  trees  of  his 
sowing.  Tree  vigorous,  very  thorny,,  suitable  for  a  pyramid. 
Fruit  middle  size,  turbinate.  Stalk  medium,  with  some  small 
plaits  around  its  insertion.  Eye  in  a  wide  even  cavity.  Skin 
completely  covered  with  russet,'  and  slightly  coloured  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  fine,  yellowish-white,  half  melting,  buttery,  with 
an  abundant  sugary,  agreeably  perfumed,  muScy  juice.  Feb- 
ruary.   (An.  Pom.) 

BxurrA  d^Arbmbbrg.    Thomp.  Lind.  Deschamp. 

Due  d'Aremberg.  D'Aremberg  Parfait 

I>escbamp&  L'Orpheline. 

Golmar  DeecbAmp&        Beurr6  des  Orphelines. 

.  The  Beurr6  d'Arembei^  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  very  high  fla- 
voured, bears  most  abundantly,  and  always  keeps  and  matures, 
with  perhaps  Iqss  care  than  any  other  winter  fruit  in  the 
house. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  was  raised,  not  long  since,  by  the 
Abb6  Deschamps,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hospice  des  Orphelines, 
at  Enghein.  The  Beurre  d'Aremberg  of  many  French  cata- 
logues, is  the  Glout  Morceau.  The  two  sorts  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The  fruit  of  the  d'Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  of 
sugary,  and  its  wood  not  so  strong,  with  naore  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  Branches  clear  yellowish-brown,  dotted  with  pale 
specks.    Tree  unhealthy  and  subject  to  canker. 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
thick,  rather  uneven,  pale,  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 
maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  russet  Stalk 
short,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  thick,  and  very  fleshy, 
especially  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  usually  planted  very  ob- 
liquely.   Calyx  short  and  small,  set  in  a  deep  basin.     Flesh 
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white,  battery,  and  melting,  witk  an  abnndant,  rich,  deliciovs 
yinons  juice.    December. 


BxurbA  Clairgeau.    AL  Pom.  lliomp. 

Raised  by  M.  Claiigeau,  of  Nantes.  Tree  Yerj  vigorous, 
forming  a  beautiful  pyramid,  young  wood  reddish-brown,  very 
productive. 

The  size,  early  bearing,  productiveness,  and  exceeding  beauty, 
together  with  its  coming  at  a  season  most  acceptable,  will  ren- 
der this  one  of  our  most  valuable  pears. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  but  with  uneaual  sides.  Skin  warm 
yellow,  inclining  to  fawn,  -shaded  wita  orange  and  crimson, 
thickly  covered  with  russet  dots,  and  sometimes  sprinkled  with 
russet  Stalk  short,  stout,  and  fleshy,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an 
inclination  almost  without  depression ;  when  the  lip  is  absent| 
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Bearri  Otosr^eou. 
the  cavity  is  nneyen.    Oalyz  open,  segments  stiff,  in  a  shallow 
fdrrowed  basin.     Flesh  yellowish,  butte^,  juicy,  somewhat 
granular,  with  a  senary,  perfumed,  vinous  navoor.    October  to 
January. 

BxUBBi  EOSSUTB. 

Disseminated  and  named  by  Andre  Leroy.  Tree  of  mode- 
rate vigonJ*.  Frait  large,  very  Variable  in  form,  generally  tur- 
binate, surfiice  very  mieven.  Stalk  ttro  thirds  of  an  inch  long, ' 
curved  and  planted  upon  a  small  projection.  Calyx  large,  basin 
deep  and  round.  Skin  dnll  yellowish  green,  traced  and  freckled 
with  grey  or  bronze,  dotted  with  specks  of  the  same  colour,  yel- 
lowish round  the  eye,  greenish  around  the  stem.  Flesh  very 
fine,  melting,  buttery,  sugary,  juice  abundant,  slightly  acidolat' 
ed.     Ripe  September,  October.     (Desports  in  Hov.  M^.) 
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Beurr1&  Bbrckmans.     Al.  Pom. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  median^  tarbinate,  or  short-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish, 
rough,  chiefly  covered  wiUi  russet.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
fleshy,  Very  much  inclined.  Calyx  small,  open,  in  a  shallow, 
furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  very  buttery,  melting,  with 
a  rich,  highly  perfumed  flavour.    November,  December. 

BeurrA  Stjfekpin. 

Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  brown,  inclining  to  fawn. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  depressed-pyriform,  mclining  to  turbi- 
nate. Skin  yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  crimson  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  partially  covered  with  russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots.  Stalk  stout,  rather  long  Mescriptions  say 
short),  inserted  without  depression  by  a  flesny  enlargement. 
Calyx  closed,  in  an  abrupt,  small  basin.  Flesh  exceedingly  jui- 
cy, huttery,  meltings  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  or  sub-acid  flavour. 
Bipe  all  of  October. 
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Bburr£  Hardt.    Hardy. 
Beurr^  Sterkman^s  (erronamdy). 

Tree  vigorous,  productive  both  on  pear  and  quince ;  7<yniig 
wo6d  maroon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish,  covered  with 
light  russet,  considerably  shaded  with  brownish  red,  and  sprin- 
kled with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  a  little  swol 
len  at  its  insertion,  at  an  inclination,  in  a  small,  rather  uneYea 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  segments  persistent,  in  a  broad,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  brisk,  vinous,  and  highly 
perfumed,  slightly  astringent  next  tiie  skin.  September  and 
October. 

BburrA  Spbncb.    Van  Mons. 

Many  varieties  having  been  received  from  Europe  for  Benrrfi 
Spence  and  proved  incorrect,  we  ^ve  description  of  one  which 
we  have  received,  and  presume  to  oe  the  true  variety,  originated 
by  Van  Mons. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  young  shoots  reddish  brown. 
Very  J>roductive. 

Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
greenish,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  shaded  with  dull  crim- 
son, thinly  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  thickly  covered  with  rus- 
set dots.  Stalk  long,  deshy  at  its  insertion,  which  is  often  at 
an  inclination  by  a  lip.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  deep,  rather 
abrupt  basin.  Flesh /juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine,  rich,  vinous  fla- 
vour.    Core  small.     September. 

Beurr£  Amanda.     Van  Mons. 

Bobbel  Amandel,  (of  Ihe  J)utch.)  Almond  Pear. 

Beurr^  d'Angleterre.  NoisetteL 

Longue  de  Narkouts.  Monkowthy. 
Beurrg  Judes. 

One  •f  Van  Mons*  seedlings,  and  named  in  allusion  to  its  al- 
mond flavour.  Tree  an  erects  vigorous  grower,  and  a  good  but 
not  very  early  bearer.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  elongated-pyriform.  Skin  rough, 
dull  green,  covered  with  rather  prominent  russet  dots.  Stalk 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  opeo,  set  in 
a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  buttery,  with  an 
excellent  peculiar  flavour.  Ripens  middle  of  September,  and 
soon  decays.    Variable,  sometimes  excellent,  ofl»n  poor. 

BeubrA  Fougibrb. 
A  foreign  pear,  introduced  by  J.  C.  Lee.     Fruit  of  medium 
sise,  obovate.    Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  patches  and  points 
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of  light  roflset,  and  some  dark  green  spots.  Flesh  yellowish 
'white,  coarse  grained,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  melting,  juicy 
sweet  and  good.    October.    (Kob.  Manning's  Ms.) 

BeurrA  Beaulibu. 

Frait  medium,  roundish,  turbinate,  inclining  to  conic  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  russet  Stalk  short,  in* 
clined,  without  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
-whitish,  somewhat  coarse,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  brisk,  vinous 
flayour,  resembling  Brown  Beurre.    Oct^er. 

BEURsii  WnrrxR.     (Rivers.) 

Eaised  by  Thomas  Rivers,  England.  Tree  moderately  vigor- 
ous, spieadmg,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate,  elongated  pyrifbrm.  Skin  greenish,  rouj^h,  spotted 
with  russet  Stalk  stout,  curved,  inclined  at  its  insertion.  Calyx 
firmly  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
fine  grained,  melting,  buttery,  vinous  or  sub-acid.  January, 
February. 

BxuBRii  BaNNBBT.    Bivort 

A  new,  hardy,  late,  melting  pear  of  small  size  from  the  col- 
lection of  Van  Mons.    Ripe  February.     (Riv.  Cat) 

^  BsuRsii  Six. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Six.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit 
large,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  light-green,  dotted  with  deep 
green  and  brown.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  butte^,  with 
a  sugary,  deliciously  perfumed  flavour.  Ripe  November,  Decem- 
ber.   (Gard.  Chron.) 

BxuRiii  Benoibt.    AL  Pom. 

Beurr^  Aaguste  Benoit        Benoits. 

Tree  not  vigorous,  but  very  productive.  Fruit  medium,  obo- 
vate.  Skin  bright  men,  spotted  and  shaded  with  brown  russet 
Stalk  of  moderate  length,  inserted  in  a  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in 
a  regular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  juice  abundant, 
sugary  and  well  perfumed.    Ripe  end  of  September. 

Beurr6  Oudinot. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish-green, 
shaded  with  crimson  and  fawn,  and  netted  with  russet  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  buttery,  melting  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour.     Oct 
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BsURIli  OOUBAULT. 

Tree  vigorous,  an  early  bearer  and  prodnctiye.  Fmit  smaU, 
irr^ularly  oblate,  inclining  to  conic  okin  greenish.  Stalk  long, 
in  a  very  small  cavity.  Calyx  large,  in  a  shallow  basin.  Fle£ 
juicy,  meldng,  but  not  high  iaYomd*    Septembtf  . 

BsuRRib  DsLAKNor*    Bivoft 

Riiised  by  Alexander  Delannoy,  of  Tonrnai.  Tree  vrgoron^ 
sufficiently  productive.  Fniit  large,  pyriform,  with  its  largest 
diameter  towar(}s  the  centi*e.  Skin  bright  green,  lightly  shaded 
on  the  sunny  side,  with  russet  around  the  stem,  and  thickly 
covered  with  large  grey  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  iu 
an  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  whitish,  half  melting,  juicy,  sngary, 
and  very  pleasantly  perfumed.  October  till  February;  (An. 
Pom.) 

BsxtbbA  Soulangk. 

Size  medium  to  large,  form  acute  pyriform ;  stalk  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  fleshy  at  its  junction^  Colour  pale  clear  yellow, 
with  occasional  traces  of  russet  Flesh  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
flavour  rich,  sugary,  with  a  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  Season 
October,  November.    ( Wilder's  Rep.; 

BkurbA  dk  Montgsron.  ^ 

New  Frederick  of  Wurtemburg. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
regularly  pyriform.  Skin  yellow  at  maturity,  reddish  orange  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  half  fine,  half  buttery,  melting;  suf* 
ficient  juice,  sugary,  and  flavour  of  the  Rousselet.  Ripe  ihe  end 
of  September.    (Al.  Pom.) 

BftvKRfi  Bretoknsau.    Esperen. 

One  of  Major's  Esperen's  seedlings.  Tree  of  a  beautiful  ^ra- 
midal  form,  very  vigorous,  but  comes  late  into  bearing.  Frait 
large,  variable  in  form,  generally  elongated-pyriform.  Skin 
ro^;h,  light*green,  becoming  golden  yellow  at  maturity,  reddish 
brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  fine,  yellowish-white,  not  juicy,  half 
melting,  sugary,  vinous,  pleasantly  perfiimed.  March  and  April 
(Al.Pom.) 

BkUBRA  DB   QrSNAST. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  PVuit  oval,  turbinate,  becomes 
slightly  yellow  at  maturity.    Flesh  fine,  white,  melting,  juicy 
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Bi^eet  and  pleasantly  perfumed,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
Almond  Pear.     (An.  Pom.) 

Beubr6  Gbns.    Van  Mons.    Al.  Pom. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  meflium,  irregularly 
obovate,  inclining  to  conic,  truncate.  Skin  rough,  greenish, 
slightly  shaded  on  the  sunny  side  and  thickly  covered  with 
russet  dots.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  cavity  at  an 
inclination.  Calyx  open,  stiff,  in  a  broad  rather  deep  uneven 
basin.    Flesh  sugary,  pei^med,  excellent.    September. 

Beurbb  Philippb  Dblfossb.    Gregoire. 

Raised  by  M.  Gregoire  of  Belgium.  Tree  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  or  laree,  form  of  Beigamot,  or  turbinate, 
or  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  hght  greeny  becoming  golden  yel- 
low at  maturity,  pointed  and  2iade(d  with  bright  red.  Flesh 
white,  fine,  melting,  butteiy,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  strongly 

Jerfumed.    Begins  to  ripen  in  December  and  continues  imtil 
anuary.    (An.  Pom.) 

BbubbA  Schxidweilbb. 

Tree  stout  and  vigorous,  inclining  to  a  pyramid;  good  bearer. 
Fruit  medium,  obovate,  pyrifonn.  Skin  green  or  dull  green, 
changing  very  little  to  maturity.  Flesh  buttery,  sweet  and  rich. 
Septeml^r  and  October.     (Al.  Pom.) 

BxuBBft  BuBNioQ.    Espcreu.  Al.  Pom. 

Tree  of  medium  vigour.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  turbinate. 
Skin  rough,  entirely  covered  with  russet  Flesh  fine,  whitish- 
green,  juicy,  sugary,  and  strongly  perfumed.  Ripens  towards  the 
end  of  October. 

BsuBBfi  CrraoN.    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  sufficiently  laige,  obovate.  Skin  bright  green,  becom- 
ing lemon-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  fine,  white,  aunost  buttery, 
juicy,  somewhat  acid,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  late  keeping. 
February,  March.    Good  in  Belgium.     (Al.  Pom.) 

BxubbA  d'Elbxbg.    Bivort. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin 
pale  yeUow,  often  with  a  blush,  slightly  speckled  with  russet 
Stalk  medium,  stout,  curved,  inserted  in  an  irr^ular  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  Flesh  whitish^ 
Bomewhat  coarse,  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  sweet  and  perfumed. 
November. 
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BburbA  db  Kokino.    Van  Mods. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  prodnctiye.  Fmit  of  rather  mediani 
size,  oblate,  bex^amot-sbaped.  Skin  yellowisb-green,  incliniiig 
to  russet  witb  numerous  brown  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
stout,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  broad 
basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine,  brisk,  vinous 
flavour,  more  delicate  and  less  perfumed  than  (hansel's  Beigamot 
October. 

BsurrA  Hamecheb.    Bivort 

A  new  Pear  from  Belgium.  Fruit  medium,  elongated-oval, 
inclining  to  pyriform,  angular,  and  in-egular.  Stalk  large,  long, 
curved,  inserted  at  an  inclination  by  a  lip.  Calyx  small  and 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  irregular  basin.  Flesh  melting  sogary, 
and  excellent     October,  November. 

Bburr^  Duhaumb.    Thomp. 

Tree  a  moderate  grower,  productive,  young  wood  yellowish- 
brown.  Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  very  much  depressed, 
with  a  suture  along  one  side.  Skin  rough,  covered  with  thin 
russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short, 
thick  and  fleshy,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an  inclination.  Calyx  open, 
segments  sti£^  basin  irregular.  Flesh  coarse,  buttery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour.    November  to  February. 


BBURBli  Millbt  of  Anobbs. 

Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive,  young  wood  yeUowiah- 
brown.  ^mit  medium,  angular,  somewhat  conic.  Skin  green- 
ish, covered  with  russet  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  russet 
dots.  Stalk  medium,  stout,  curved,  mserted  in  a  rather  abrapt 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  deep  inwular  basin.  Flesh 
greenish,  somewhat  buttery,  exceedingly  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
brisk  vinous  flavour,  sometimes  astringent.  November  to 
January. 

BEXTRid:  DB  Brionais. 

Des  Noimes.        Poire  dee  Nonnes. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  lound- 
ish,  obtuse,  conic.  Skin  greenish  with  numerous  grey  dots. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  shallow,  corrugated.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  brisk,  perfumed,  but  not  high  flavour.  Ripe  middle  and 
last  of  September. 
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BsuRRit  Leok  le  Clero. 


Fruit  above  medium,  oval,  approaching  elongated-pyriform. 
Skin  yellowish  green,  thickly  speckled  with  laige  russet  dots. 
8talk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  cavity  by  a  lip,  basin  abrupt, 
deep.  Calyx  partially  closed.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet 
but  not  high  flavoured.    October. 

BeurrA,  Browk.    Thomp.  Lind.  MilL 


BexuT6  Oris.    Nois, 
Beurrd  Rouge. 
Beurr6  d'or. 
BeuiT^  Dop6e. 
Beurr^  d'Aroboise. 
Beurr6  d'Ambleuse. 
Beurr^  da  RoL 
Poire  d^Amboise. 
Isambert 
Isambert  le  Bon. 


Beurre.     0.  DuJl 
Golden  Beuir^. 
RedBeurr^,  {of  some.) 

g^         ^y^%^}OM,(ofsme.) 
*'  Beurrt  Vert 


The  Brown  Beurr6,  almost  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  prince  of  pears  m 
France,  its  native  country,  and  for  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
high  vinous  flavour — a  rich  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid — it  has, 
still,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however.  Quite  variable  in  different 
soils,  and  its  variety  of  appearance  in  different  gardens,  has  given 
rise  to  the  many  names,  grey,  brown,  red,  and  golden,  under 
which  it  is  known.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-K>bovate,  tapering  convcxiy  quite  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  slightly  rough,  yellowish-green,  but  nearly  covered 
with  thin  russet,  often  a  little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Stalk 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stout  at  its  junction  with 
the  tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  nearly 
'  closed  in  a  shallow  basm.  Flesh  greenish-white,  melting,  but- 
tery, extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.     September. 

BsurrI:  d'Amanlis.    Thomp.  Nois. 
Beurr^  d'Amaulis.    Ken.  Man. 

A  Belgian  pear,  very  productive ;  variable.  Succeeds  best  in 
cold  latitudes. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  not  very  regular,  a  little  swollen  on  its 
sides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull  yellowish-green,  with  a  pale  red- 
dish bcown  cheek,  overspread  with  numerous  brown  dots  and 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.  .Calyx 
open,  with  broad  divisions,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yellowish, 
somewhat  coarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundant,  rich,  with 
slightly  perftuned  juice,  often  astringent  and  poor.    September 
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BkubrA  DuTJLi..    Thomp. 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  raued  by  M.  DuFaL  It  ia  good,  and 
bean  abnndantlj.  Fruit  of  mediom  size,  obtnae-pyrifonn.    Skin 

Sile  green,    flesh  white,  battery,  meltiDg,  and  well  flaToored. 
ctober  and  November. 

BsuRsii  Prsblb.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  honour 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  and  raised  from  seed,  bj 
Elijah  Cooke,  of  Raymond,  Maine. 

Fmit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled 
with  rosset  and  fi^reen  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  white,  butteiy,  and  melt- 
ings with  a  rich,  high  flavour.    October  and  November. 

BsuBRii  CoLMAB.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 
Beurr6  Colmar  d'Aatomne. 

It  is  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Autumn  Colmar. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  almost  elliptical,  or  oval-obovste,  rega- 
larly  formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  veiy  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  becoming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  slightly 
perfumed  flavour.    October. 

BEVRRlk  Mauxion.     MauxioB. 

Ti'ee  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  inclining  to  pyri-^ 
form.  Skin  yellow  russet,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Stalk 
short,  moderately  stout,  swollen  at  the  extremities,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  stiff,  set  in  a  very  shallow  ba- 
sin. ^Flesh  fine,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  in  juice,  sugaiy, 
with  a  spicy  vinous  flavour,  pleasantly  perfumed.  Ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 

BECRRft,  Mollett's  Gl'krksey.    Thomp. 
MoUet's  Guernsey  Chaumontelle.    Ken  t 

A  new  English  variety,  raised  by  Charles  MoUet^  Esq.,  of  the 
Island  of  Guernsey. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval-pyriform«  Skin  rather  uneven, 
yellow  and  yellowish-green,  nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark 
cinnamon  brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracings.  Flesh  yellow- 
ish, melting  and  buttery,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.    Deoonber. 
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BxuRRX  Ravcx.    Thomp. 
BeoiT^  Ranee.     LiruL  Beorr^  de  Flandre. 

Hardenpont  da  Printempa.       JoBBphinSj  inoorreeUy  of  9ome*  • 
Beiirr^  Epice.  Bew6  de  Banc 

Noirchain. 

The  Beurre  Ranee  is  considered  by  all  English  cnltirators, 
the  best  very  late  pear  yet  generally  known.  The  wood  is 
brownish-yellow,  straggling  in  growth,  and  rather  pendulous 
when  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  moderate 
size  it  b^ars  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyrifbrm.  Skin  dark  green, 
even  at  maturity,  rather  thick,  and  dotted  with  numerous  russet 
specks.  Stalk  ratiier  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  set  in  a 
slight,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  any  cavity.  Calyx 
quite  small,  and  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk,  flesh  greenish- 
white,  melting,  a  iitUe  gritty  at  the  core,  full  of  sweet,  rich  juice, 
of  excellent  flavour.  Succeeds  in  England,  Belgium,  and  France, 
but  does  not  in  this  country,  except  at  the  south  or  in  warm 
soils^  and  particular  localities. 

Bburrb  de  Capuumont.    Thomp. 
Capiumont    JUnd.        Beuird  Aurore. 

A  Flemish  pear,  very 
fair,  and  handsomely 
formed,  and  a  capital 
bearer,  hardy  in  all  soils 
and  seasons;  sometimes 
first  rate ;  but  when  the 
tree  is  heavily  laden,  it 
is  apt  to  be  slightly  as- 
tringent. It  grows  free- 
ly; branches  a  little 
pendant)  greyish  yel- 
low. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
long  turbinate,  very 
even,  and  tapering  re^- 
larly  into  the  stSk. 
Skin  smooth,  clear  yel- 
low, with  a  light  cinna^  i 
Aon  red  cheek,  and  a 
few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  FOBset  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
segiiients,  prominently 
plfteed,  and  not  at  ail 
sunk.   Stalk  from  three  B^i  de  OapiaumonL 
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fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved.  Flesh  fine  grained, 
buttery,  melting,  sweet,  and  when  not  astringent,  of  high  flaToiir. 
September  and  October.    Variable  and  uncertain. 

jliis  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Frederick  of  Wnrtembui^ghy  an 
irregular  fruit,  sometimes  called  bj  this  name. 

Bbtmont.    Bouvibr.    A1.  Pom. 
Bdurr6  Bienmont 


BmHrri  BkmnonL 

Tree  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium  or  above,  obo- 
vate,  truncate,  or  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  thin,  rich,  crimson  russet 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  by  a  slight  lip.  CaJyx  small,  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  exceedingly  sweet,  rich,  and 
perfumed;  gives  promise  of  great  excellence.  Octob^  to 
December, 

Bkzi*  de  Montignt.    Thomp.  Lind  Poit 

TroaT6  de  Montigny. 

BeuiT6  Bomain?  of  tome  Am&rioom  gardem. 

Doyenne  Musque.  • 

Louis  Boea 

A  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flavour,  but  not  fint 
rate.    The  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  the  pear  is  evenly 

*  Bmi  aignifles  ioUding,  L  e.  natural  seedling  found  near  Montigny,  a 
towninFranoei 
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formed.    It  is  a  good  bearer.    Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regu- 


larly obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowiah-green,  with  numerous  grey 
dots.  Stalk  stout)  thickest  at  the  point  of  insertion,  an  men 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  firm, 
open,  reflexed,  in  a  very  smooth  basin,  scarcely  sunk.  Flesh 
iTvhite,  melting,  juicy,  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  musky  flavour. 
Pirst  of  October. 

Bbzi  Vabt.    Thomp.  lind 
Betirre  de  Beaamont. 

The  Bezi  Vaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  not  generally  considered  more  than  a  good  second 
rate  pear.    The  young  shoots  are  upright^  long,  dark-coloured. 

Fniit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
roughish,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  many  russety 
spots  and  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  in- 
serted in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweety  somewhat  perfumed 
flavour.    November  to  January. 

Bezi  dx  la  Mottx.      0.  Duh.  Thomp. 
Bein  Annudi.       Beurre  blaac  de  Jersey. 
The  tree  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  productive,  and  the 


Bdzi  de  la  MotU. 
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grayish-olire  Bhoots,  like  the  fruit,  haye  a  peculiarly  speckled 
appearance.  It  ripens  gradualij,  and  may  be  kept  a  good 
while. 

Fniit  of  medium  sise^  bergamot  ahaped,  roundish,  flattened  at 
the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with  con- 
spicuous russet  green  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  green, 
slightly  curbed,  and  inserted  in  a  slight,  flattened  hollow.  Ca- 
lyx snudl,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken  basiii^ 
Flesh  white,  very  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a  sweety  deli- 
cate perfumed  flavour.    October. 

BazT  Qarnikb. 

Fruit  pyriform,  very  beautiful.     Flesh  white,  breaking,  very 
juicy,  sugary.    Season  April.     (Pap.  Cat) 

BszT  Sansparxil. 

Bergamotte  SanspareU. 

Fruit  large,  obscurely  pyriform,  very  angular,  and  irregolar 
Skin  yellowish  green,  covered  with  numerous  brown  dots. 
Stalk  long,  very  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  in  a  slight  cavity,  at  an 
inclination.  Calyx  open,  in  a  moderate  uneven  basin*  Flesh 
coarse  and  granular,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk  vinous 
flavour.    October  to  December. 


BeZT  QuXBBOT  D^iCTE.  * 

Tree  of  good  vigour,  and  of  exceeding  fertility.  Fruit  mode- 
rate size,  roundish-oval,  of  almost  equal  diameters.  Skin  rough, 
thick,  and  altogether  covered  with  my  russet,  becoming  rus- 
set fawn  at  maturity.  Flesh  yellowidi-white,  fine,  half  melting, 
very  juicy,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfumed  This  pear  w  very 
beautiful,  and  of  first  quality,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  grit 
about  the  core.  Ripe  towards  the  middle  of  September.  (Ad. 
Pom.) 

Bezt  d'Esperkk.    Eiperen. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen.    Tree  a  moderate  grower,  good 
bearer. 

Fruit  large,  elongated-pyriform.  Skin  dull  yellow,  q)rinkled 
and  patched  with  russet,  and  thickly  covered  with  msset  dote. 
Stalk  rather  long,  stout,  inserted  by  a  ring  or  lip,  at  an  incIiDS-  | 
tion,  in  a  small,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a 
very  deep,  acute  basin,  surrounded  by  msset.  Floi  juicy,  with 
a  sprightly,  vinous  flavour.     October,  November. 
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BoNvx  d'Ezex.    Dapny.  Thomp.  Bivort 

Bonne  dee  Haies.        Bonne  de  LonguevaL 
Bonne  de  Z^ea.  Belle  et  bonne  d'Szee. 

Tree  moderately  vigoroua,  productive. 

Fruit  large,  truncate,  pyriform.  Skin  light  yellowish  ffreen, 
¥rith  rubset  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  large,  long,  curved,  insert- 
ed in  a  broad  cavity.  Calyx  smal],  open,  basin  narrow,  of  little 
depth.  Flesh  white,  luicy,  melting,  sugary,  brisk,  rich,  excel- 
lent.   Sometimes  cracks.    September  and  October. 

BoN  Chretien  Fondantb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  recent  Flemish  pear,  abounding  with  juice,  and  having  a 
refreshing,  agreeable  flavour.  In  gcod  seasons,  it  is  first  of  the 
quality,  and  it  bears  early  and  abundantly.  Young  shoots  slen- 
der, diverging,  olive  gray. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
pale  green,  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dots,  and  considerably 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curv- 
ed, inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar- 
row hollow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  gritty  round  the  core,  ex- 
ceedingly juicy,  tender,  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  pleasant 
flavour. 

BOK  GUBTAVS, 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  with  stout  shoots.  Fruit  middle  sise,  re- 
gular, pyriform.  Stalk  medium.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow. 
Skin  light  green,  covered  with  russet  Flesh  white,  fine,  but- 
tery, juicy,  sugary  and  perfumed.  Ripe  December,  January. 
(Gard.  Chr.) 

BovNB  Charlotte.    Bivort 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  of  moderate  size^  vari- 
able in  form,  generally  resembling  Doyenne.  Skin  smootii, 
lightly  washed  with  purple  on  the  side  of  the  sun.  Flesh  mo- 
derately fine,  more  buttery  than  melting,  sugary,  aad  strongly 
perfumed.  Should  be  gathered  early.  It  is  a  long  time  in 
use.    Ripe  middle  of  August    (Al.  Pom.) 

BosToir. 

Introduced  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.    May  prove  Pinneo. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive,  young  wood  brownish-red.  Fruit 
below  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic,  remotely  pyri- 
form.   Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  small  green  or  grey  dots 
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and  a  litUe  russet  about  the  stem,  which  is  rather  loug^  «nl  id- 
serted  iu  a  depression.  Caljx  set  in  a  broad  shalloir  baab. 
Flesh  white,  tolerably  juicy,  with  a  pleasant^  sweety  somewhat 
aromatic  flavour.    September. 

Bbandtwikb.    Hort 

Found  on  the  hrm  of  Eli  Harvey  on  the  banks  of  the  Brac- 
dywine,  Delaware  CJo^  Pa.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  imi&rnilj 
productive.  Fruit  above  medium,  varying  in  form,  from  oblate 
depressed-pyriform,  to  elongated-pyriform.  Skin  dull  yellowish- 
ffreen,  considerably  dotted  and  somewhat  sprinkled  with  n^set, 
having  a  warm  cheek  on  the  side  of  the  sun.  Stalk  is  fle^j 
at  its  junction  with  the  fruit,  and  generally  surrounded  bj  folds 
or  rings.  Calyx  open,  basin  smooth  and  shallow..  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  sugary  and  vinous,  somewhat  aromatic.  Bipe 
last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Cabot.     Man. 

Originated  from  the  seed  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  by  J.  S. 
Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour 
of  its  parent,  and  is  an  agreeable,  sub-acid  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  upright  and  very  strong,  and  produces  amazing  crops. 
Fruit  pretty  lar^e,  rounaish-turbinate,  narrowing  rather  abruptly 
to  the  stalk,  which  is  bent  obliquely,  and  inserted  on  one  side 
of  a  tapering  summit  Skin*roughish,  bronze  yellow,  prettj 
well  covered  with  cinnamon  russet.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a 
round,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  brealdng,  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September. ' 

Cabit  db  Francb. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  thick,  russety-yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  russety  specks,  and  with  some  blotches  of  russet. 
Calyx  open.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  half  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  little  astringcncy.  Ripe  December,  January.  (Hov 
Mag.) 

Calbbassb  Dblvionb.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  or  rather 
laige,  pyri&rm,  broad  at  calyx.  Skin  yellow,  slightly  russeted, 
sometimes  shaded  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  thick  at  its 
junction  with  the  fruit  Calyx  open,  s^ments  stiff,  in  a  veiy 
shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  buttery,  juicy,  melt- 
ing, perfumed,  slightiy  astringent^  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
October. 

Calhoitn. 
Raised  by  the  late  Governor  Edwards,  New  HaveOf  Conn.  * 
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Fmit  medium,  roundish,  obliquely-oblate,  angular.  Skin 
yellowish,  shaded  with  dull  crimson  sprinkled  with  russet,  and 
thickly  covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a 
rather  broad  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  narrow  uneven  basin. 
Flesh  white,  coarse,  granular,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  in 
juice  with  a  rich  vinous  favour,  pleasantly  perfumed.  Kipe 
middle  of  October. 

Calxbasbe  n'ijTi.    Esperen. 

Raised  from  seed  by  Mmor  Esperen.  Tree  moderately  vigorous. 
JE>Vuit  medium,  elongated-pyriform,  or  gourd  shaped.  Colour 
bright  brown,  grows  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  very 
fine,  melting,  abounding  in  sugary  juice  well  perfumed.  Ripe 
b^inning  of  September.    (AL  Pom.) 

Camerltn.    Bivort 

A  Flemish  pear,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  pyrm>rm.  Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  brown 
dots  and  a  slightly  marbled  cheek.  Stalk  long,  slightly  inclined 
in  a  small  ciftvity  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  basin  small 
and  shallow.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  rich,  sugary,  with  a  very 
peculiar  aromatic  flavour.    September,  October. 

Canahdaioua. 
Catherine. 

Origin  uncertain,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
netticut  to  Canandaigua  about  the  year  1806,  vigorous  and 
productive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregular,  elongated,  acute  pvriform,  sur- 
face uneven,  resembling  Bartlett.  Skin  lemon-yellow.  Stalk 
medium,  or  rather  short,  inclined.  Calyx  open,  basin  narrow 
and  deep.  Flesh  whitish,  not  very  fine,  buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  vmous  favour.    September. 

Cabsantb  ds  Mabs.    Fsperen, 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  which  is  borne  in  clusters  resembles 
Doyenne  blanc.  Skin  smooth,  bright  gfeen,  becoming  golden- 
vellow  at  maturity,  striped  and  shi^ed  with  fiiwn.  Flesh  when 
m  full  perfection  is  half  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  well 
perfumed.    Ripe  December  to  April.     {M,  rom.) 

Catharine  Gardette. 

Raised  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle  of  Philadelphia.    Foliage  much 

waved,  yoi)ng  shoots  short  jointed,  yellow-olive  on  the  shaded 

side,  browniw-olive  on  the  exposed  side  to  the  sun,  with  many 

minute  white  dots.    Buds  pointed.    Size  ab->ve  meditmi,  round 
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ish-obovate.  Skin  faky  yellow,  with  numerooB  email  carmiD. 
dots  on  the  exposed  side.  Stalk  one  inch  long,  eorred,  inseited 
by  a  fleshy  termination  into  a  slight  depression.  Galyx  Knall, 
set  in  a  rather  deep,  r^ular  basin.  Fleui  fine  texture,  bntteir. 
Flavonr  delicious,  with  a  delicate  aroma.  Qualify  best^  mataiitT 
beginning  of  September.    (T^ana.  A.  P.  S.) 

Gatinka.    Esperen. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen.  Tree  of  rigorous  growth.  Branchei 
rather  slender,  productive.  Fruit  small  to  medium,  ofaoTate, 
pyriform.  Stalk  very  long,  inserted  by  a  ring  in  an  aneven 
cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open,*  with  segments  persistent^  basin 
shallow,  and  uneven.  Skin  pale  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots.  Fl^h  coarse,  granular,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  with 
a  refreshing  vinous  flavour.     October  to  December. 

Gapsqeaf.    Man.  Een. 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  It  is  a  very  agreeable  frait 
Young  shoots  stout^  upright,  yellowish  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yeUow, 
nearly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet,  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stont, 
inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Galyx  small,  basin  siightlj  sank. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  melting,  very  sweet  and  pleasant^  but 
lacking  a  high  flavour.    October. 

Gharlxs  Van  Hooohtek. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  acute-pyriform.  Stem  rather  stout^  5ne 
inch  long,  set  without  depression,  frequently  surrounded  with  a 
fleshy  protuberance  at  the  ^notion.  Galyx  open,  in  a  broad, 
flat  basin,  frequently  without  segments.  Skin  dull  pale  yellow, 
smooth  and  handsome,  seldom  with  any  russet  or  red.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery,  juicy.  Flavour  sweetish, 
with  a  little  aroma.  Quality  medivn.  Ripe  October  Ist  to 
15th.  Should  be  picked  while  hard.  A  regular,  prolific 
bearer,  healthy  tree.    (Gol.  Wilder  Ms.) 

Gharles  Smxt.    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  broad  at  the  crown.  Skin  yellow- 
ish, considerably  russeted.  Stalk  long,  cutved,  fleshy  at  itB  in- 
sertion. Galyx  open,  small,  basin  narrow.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet, 
and  highly  perfumed.    January,  February. 

Gharles  Frbdsriok.    Van  Mom. 

Skin  smooth,  bright  green,  becoming  deep  yellow  at  mstari- 
ty,  lightly  coloured  on  the  sunny  side.    Flesn  white,  fine,  melt' 
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TDgy  abounding  in  jaice,  sweet,  vinous,  agreeably  perfumed.  An 
excellent  fruity  ripening  the  first  of  October.  Tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  growing  well  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.     (An.  Pom.) 

Oharlottb  de  B^owbr.     Esperen. 

One  of  Esperen's  seedlings.  Tree  of  moderate  vigour,  and  of 
great  productiveness.  Fruit  medium  or  lar^e,  roundisb-oval. 
Skin  golden-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting, 
juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  perfumed.  Ripens  at  the  end  of  October. 
(Al.  Pom.) 

Ohakosllob.    BrincUe  in  Hort 

Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Chancellor. 

Branches  horizontal,  not  very  vigorous,  spreading. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  rough, 
somewhat  inclining  to  russet^  thickly  covered  with  dots.  Stem 
medium,  curved,  rather  stout,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  by  a  lip, 
inserted  in  a  ratiier  broad  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  mode- 
rate basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  sugary,  rich, 
perfumed,  excellent    Octooer,  November. 

CiTBOV. 

A  seedlinff  of  the  late  Governor  Edwards,  a  vigorous,  upright 
grower,  producing  large  crops,  but  inclined  to  rot  at  the  core. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  globular,  approaching  turbinate.  Stalk 
short,  rather  stout,  set  in  an  abrupt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  clos- 
ed, basin  broad,  shallow,  irregular.  Skin  greenish,  slightly 
shaded  with  dull  crimson.  Fledi  greenish,  rauer  coarse,  juicy, 
melting,  sugary,  vinous,  with  a  musky  perfume.  Ripe  from 
middle  of  August  to  middle  of  Septeml>er. 

Clat. 


Raised  by  the  Ute  Governor  Edwards.  Fruit  medium,  inclin- 
ing to  obovate^  sometimes  pyriform,  angular.  Skin  waxen-yel- 
low, sometimes  shaded  with  crimson,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
brown  or  crimson  dots.  Stalk  medium,  inserted  sometimes  by 
a  lip  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  closed  in  a  broad,  open,  fur- 
rowed basin.  Flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse,  gn^nular,  juicy, 
sugary,  perfumed.    October. 

CoiTS  Bbubrb.    Elliott. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  or  turbinate-pyriform.     Stalk  about 

one  indi  long,  curved,  inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight 

» depression.    Calyx  large,  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  broad  uneven 
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basin.  Skin  yellow,  inclining  to  rasset)  sometimes  with  a  ammj 
cheek,  thickly  covered  with  dots  which  become  crunaon  on  the 
exposed  side.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  slightly  granular,  batteiT, 
melting.    Flavour  rich,  sugary,  vinous.    September. 

Columbia. 
Columbian  Virgalieu.         Ooiambia  Yirgalouse. 

The  original  tree  grows  on  the  £urm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westr 
Chester  Co.,  New  York.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish-yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  firet  bro^ht  into 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodgood  is  Co.,  of  ^oahing. 
Young  wood  stout,  upright,  yellowishirown. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  oblongs 
and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.  Skin  smooth  and  &ir  pale- 
green  in  autumn,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  with 
occasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted  with 
small  grey  dots.  ,  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  slightly 
curved,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow  depression.  Calyx 
of  medium  size,  partially  open,  set  in  a  veiy  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  melting,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  aromatic  flavour.  November  to  January.  Very  apt  to  drop 
from  the  tree  previous  to  ripening. 

Collins.    Hoy.  Mag. 
Watertown. 

Raised  by  A.  Collins  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  first  exhibited 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1848.  Tree 
of  moderate  growth,  with  reddish  shoots. 

Fruit  medium,  re^arly  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  wiui  russet  spots,  and  frequently  a  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  thick,  inserted  at  an  inclination  with- 
out cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  very  little  sunk.  Flesh  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  sugary  flavour,  redembling  white 
Doyenne.    Ripens  first  of  OctoW. 

CoLMAR  d'Alost.    Bel.  Hort 

Oomtoflse  d'Alost  Duchesse  d'Alost 

Delices  d'Aloet 

j».  A>eiffian  variety.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  elongated-pyriform,  sometames  obovate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  sprinkled  with  many  green 
or  brown  dots,  often  much  russeted.  Stalk  large,  rather  long 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  open,  seg- 
ments lon^,  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  slightly  astringent     October,  November. 
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CoMTS  Lblieur. 

Of  Belgian  origin.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  moderately  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with 
a  brownish-red  cheek,  speckled  with  grey  and  patched  with 
russet.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  melting,  juicy,  sweet 
and  vx3ry  high  flavour.    September.     (Rob.  Manmngs'  Ms.) 

CoMTS  DE  Paris.    Bivort 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Tree  pyramidal,  very  vigorous. 
Fruit  medium,  regularly  pyrSiDrm.  Skin  thick,  somewhat  rough, 
bright  green,  becomes  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed. Ripe  in  October  and  continues  in  use  a  long  time. 
(Al.  Pom.) 

CoMTX  DB  Lamt.     Thomp. 

Benrr6  Curtet.  Marie  Louise  Nova.  \    ae.to 

Dingier.  Marie  Louise  the  Second. )  Tkomp. 

Louis  Bosc. 

Young  shoots,  pretty  strong,  upright,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  yeUow,  with  a 
brownish-red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  small  russety  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  straight,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  lip,  or 
planted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  butteiy,  melting, 
saccharine,  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  September  to  middle 
of  October. 

CoMTE  DX  Flandrb.    Van  Mons.    An.  Pom. 

Tree  vigorous,  forming  a  pyramid,  one  of  Van  Mons'  seed- 
-ings.  Fruit  large,  obliquely-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish,  consider- 
ably covered  with  russet  Stalk  long,  much  inclined,  and  in- 
serted by  a  lip,  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly shallow  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  granular,  sweet  and  rich,  highly  perfumed,  astringent 
near  the  skin.    November. 

CoNSEiLLBR  DK  LA  CouB.    Van  Mons. 
Marechal  de  la  Cour.  Due  dc  Orleans. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive. Fniit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  oblique. 
Skin  rough,  greenish,  slightly  russeted,  and  covered  with  russet 
dots.  Stalk  short,  inserted  by  a  lip  at  an  inclination  in  a  mo- 
derate cavity,  surrounded  by  russet.  Calyx  also  surrounded  by 
russet,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.    Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  melt 
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ing^  ilkrlitlj  astringent^  with  an  excellent  rich  vinons  flayoor 
resembling  GansePs  Bei^^amot    October. 

CovsBiixxB  Rakwkz.    'Vrader  in  Hoit 

Tree  vigorous,*  very  prodactive.  Rait  large,  very  irregnlarij 
oblate,  o&orely  pyriform.  Skin  green,  rough,  with  a  few 
patches  of  msset,  and  many  brown  dots.  Stidk  shortish,  in- 
serted in  a  broad  cavity  by  a  slight  lip  or  fleshy  rin^.  Calyx 
open,  stiff,  set  in  a  deep  broad  farrowed  basin.  Flesh  coarse,  a 
little  granular,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed,  sweety  vinoosi  slightly 
astrii^nt    October. 

Cooke. 

Origin,  King  Georee  County,  Vir^nia*  Tree  a  tcit  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  and  productive.  Introduced  by  H.  K.  Roby, 
Fredericl^argh,  Vii^ia.  Fruit  rather  large,  insularly  pyra- 
midal. Colour  pale-yellow.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  melting, 
sweet,  rich,  and  vinous.     (Roby.) 

CoTXB.     Hov.  Mag. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  of  moderate  growth  and  produc- 
tive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  irregular  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish,  with 
numerous  russet  dots,  some  patcnes  of  russet,  and  russet  around 
the  calyx  and  stem.  Stalk  Ions,  slightly  curved,  and  enlaiged 
at  its  insertion  without  cavity,  and  inclined.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a 
rather  large,  abrupt,  not  very  deep  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  fine,  juicy,  vinous,  with  a  rich  refreshing  flavour.  Decem- 
ber. 

Cbassans  d'Hiveb.     (Bruneau.) 

A  medium  size,  high  flavour,  half  melting  pear.  Boning  ia 
March.    (Riv.  Cat) 

Cboss.     Hovey^s  Mag. 

Originated  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Newburyporti 
Mass.    Branches  rather  slender,  ffreyish-yellow,  of  slow  growth. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  at  fint  pale, 
but  ripening  to  a  deep  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  and  marked 
with  numerous  russet  aots,  and  patches  of  russet  around  the  eye. 
Stalk  three-fourdis  of  an  inch  long,  very  thick,  planted  in  a 
slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  basm  a  good  deal  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  ftielting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  fla- 
vour. In  eating  from  the  last  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
January,  but  chiefly  in  December. 
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OcsHiNO.    Man. 

The  Cushing  is  a  native  of  Maseadiiisetts,  having  originated 
on  the  grounda  of  Colond  Washington  Ch^iingy  of  Hingham, 


about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  sprightly  pear,  and  like 
many  of  onr  native  varieties,  it  prodnces  most  abundant  erops. 
Branches  rather  slender,  diverging,  greyish-brown. 

Fruit  medium  size,  often  large,  obovate,  tapering  rather  ob- 
liquely to  the  stem.  Skin  smooth,  light  greeniah-yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  small  grey  dots,  and  occasionally  a  ddl  red  cheek. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  planted  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
small,  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained, 
buttery,  melting,  and  abounding  in  a  sweet,  sprightly,  perfumed 
juice  of  fine  favour.  A  hardy  and  capital  variety  for  all  soils. 
Not  high  flavour.    Middle  of  September. 

JTonna  or  ffannerSj  quite  distinct  from  the  above:  the  young 
wood  of  Cushing  is  greyish-brown,  while  the  Hannen  is  green- 
ish.   Fruit  similar  to  Cushing. 
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Raised  by  Gk)venior  Edwards  of  New  Hav^  Conn.  IVee  op- 
rigbti  vigorona,  young  wood  thorny,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with  a 
sunny  cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  crimson  and  msset  dots. 
Stalk  laige,  long,  inseited  by  a  slight  lip,  in  a  very  moderate 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow,  corrugated.  Fl^  battery, 
juicy,  with  a  sweety  rich,  pleasant  flavour.  Ripe  October  and 
November. 

Daka'b  No.  19. 

Raised  by  Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Fruit  laiee, 
obovate,  swelling  out  at  the  base.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  in 
serted  in  a  rather  slight  depression.  Skin  yellow  and  thick 
Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  pleasant  peifbm- 
ed  flavour.    November.    (Hov.  in  Mi^.) 

Dana's  No.  16. 

Raised  by  Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Fruit  under 
medium,  oborate.  Skin  yellow  russet,  with  dark  msset  specks. 
Stem  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  open,  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  Tellowish-wnite,  juicy,  tender,  sweety  high  davoured. 
November.     (Hov.  in  Mag.) 

Db  Bavat.    Van  Mons. 
Poire  de  Bavay. 

Tree  very  vifforous,  and  productive.  Fruit  pyriibrm,  rather 
large.  Skin  yellow,  with  numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  huge, 
slender,  curved,  iuserted  in  a  cavity.  Calyx  rather  laige,  open, 
basin  smalL  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour. 
September,  October. 

Db  LouvAnr.    Van  Mons. 
Pdre  de  Louvain.    Kois  Lmd,         Besy  de  Louvain. 

Raised  by  Van  Mons  in  1827.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate, 
inclining  to  pyriform,  and  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin  rather 
uneven,  clear  light  yellow,  a  little  marked  with  russet,  and  dot- 
ted with  brown  points,  which  take  a  ruddy  tinge  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  obliquely  without  de- 
pression, or  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Calyx  placed  in  a  veir 
narrow,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich,  perfumed,  and  delicious  flavour.  Ripens  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  keeps  till  November. 
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Delioss  db  Charles.     Van  Mons. 

Finit  medium,  pyramidal.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with  mar* 
blings  of  rosset,  and  russet  dots.  Stalk  strong,  curved,  inserted 
with  scarcely  any  depression.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin  broad. 
Flesh  white,  jnicy,  melting,  flavour  rich  and  vinous,  resembling 
Brown  Beurr6.    December. 


DxLiOEB  d'Kardbkpont  of  Bblgiuit 
Fondante  Pariselle  of  somei 
Tree  moderately  vigorous,  upright^  with  long,  slender  shoota. 
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Fruit  mediam,  truncate  conic,  or  pyramidal,  angular.  Skin 
rough,  greenish,  Qovered  with  small  brown  dots,  becoming  yel- 
lowish at  maturity.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  small 
uneven  cavity  at  an  inclination.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  ahallow^ 
furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and 
rich,  with  a  fine  aromatic  peifume.    November,  December. 

DsLiOKS  d'Hardbnpont  of  Akosrs. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  remotely  pyriform,  sometimes  conic 
Skin  greenish,  becoming  yellowish  at  maturity,  with  a  warm 
cheek,  sprinkled  and  patched  with  russet.  Stalk  short  and 
thick,  inserted  by  a  ring  or  lip  at  an  inclination,  in  a  small 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  segments  caducous,  in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Fle^  whitish,  not  very  fine,  nearly  melting,  juicy, 
sugary,  with  a  pleasant  perfume.    October,  November. 

De  Sorlus.    Van  Mens. 
Bergamotte  de  Solenu 

Tree  c'  fine  pyramidal  habit. 

Fruit  oDtuse-pyriform.  Stem  about  an  inch  in  length,  rather 
stout,  planted  in  a  slight  depression.  Colour  light  dull  green, 
becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  with  some  russet  around  stem  and 
calyx.  Flesh  white,  half  melting,  middling  juicy,  flavour  pleaa- 
ant,  but  lacks  character.  November,  Decemoer.  (Wuder'a 
Rep.) 

DksiRtjt  CoRNBLis.    Bivort 

Cornells. 

Tree  very  vigorous  and  fertile.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swelled 
at  its  centre.  Skin  bright  green,  becoming  somewhat  yellow 
at  maturity,  spotted  and  strip^  with  brown,  and  slightly  coloured 
on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  and  but- 
tery, juicy,  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  perfume,  but  not  a  musk 
One  of  the  best  fruits  of  its  season.  August  and  September. 
(An.  Pom.)    ' 

Db  Ton  ores.     Durandeau. 
Poire  Doiandeau. 

Tree  very  productive,  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  very  laige^ 
conic,  pyramidal,  strongly  bossed  on  its  whole  surface.  Sfin 
green,  bronzed,  becoming  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  and  is 
entirely  shaded  with  brown  russet,  and  striped  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary, 
vinous,  and  pleasantly  perfumed.  It  is  beautiful  and  exceUent^ 
and  ripens  the  middle  of  October,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of 
November.     (An.  Pom.) 
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Dsuz  SacuBS.    EBperen. 

A  fine  taree,  veij  prodnctiFe.  Fruit  large,  elongatrd,  pyri* 
fono.  Skin  gn-een,  spotted  with  dark  brown.  Flesh  fine  yel- 
lowish  green,  Duttery,  juicy,  rery  sugary,  with  a  decided  fiayonr 
of  almonds.    November.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Duudab.    Yan  Mons.  Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 


EQjott  Dondaa    Bouyier. 
Ronsaelet  Jamiii.    Bouvier. 


A  Belgian  vari- 
ety, sent  to  this 
conntry  by  Van 
Mons,  m  1834. 

Fruit  medium  size, 
obovate,  inclining 
to  turbinate.  Skin 
clear  yellow,  sprin- 
kled with  green- 
ish black  dote,  and 
heightened  by  a 
very  brilliant  red 
cheek.  Stalk  dark 
brown,  an  inch  loiu^, 
stout,  inserted  with- 
out depression.  Oa- 
lyx  small,  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a 
deep  round  basin. 
Flesh  vellowish- 
white,  half  buttery, 
melting,  with  a 
rich  perfumed  juice. 
First  of  October, 
and  keeps  some 
time. 


Dmidaa. 


DlOKBRMAH. 

Pardee's  No.  3. 

Raised  by  S.  D.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Gonn^  from  whom  we 
received  specimens.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  young  wood 
maroon. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  thickly 
covered  with  minute  dots.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  ite  insertion, 
in  a  moderate  cavity.    Calyx  nearly  dosed,  segmente  persistent, 
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basin  broad  and  aneven.  Flesh  whitish,  battery,  juicy,  meltiiig^ 
with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour,  perfumed.  Ripe  from  like  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 

DlLLfiR. 

Tree  of  slow  growth,  young  wood  yellow,  sometimes  can- 
kers. 

Fruit  below  medium,  nearly  globular.  Skin  jeilowiah, 
sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  very  sUght 
cavity,  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  rather  brmd, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  and  granular^  juiey,  bat- 
tery, melting,  with  a  very  sweet,  perfumed  flavour.  Bipe  last 
of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Dow. 

Raised  by  Br.  Bli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .Tree  upright, 
vigorous,  productive. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obovate,  acutely  pyriform,  some- 
times turbinate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  a  few  small  patches  of  russet.  Stalk  long, 
inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  large, 
open,  set  in  a  very  small  basin.  FleSi  white^  buttery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good  vinous  flavour,  sometimes  slightly  astrin- 
gent   September,  October. 

DoTBNNs  Robin  of  Langelier. 

BeurreBobin. 

Tree  vigorous,  yellowish-brown  ahoots.  Fruit  medium,  round* 
ish,  very  much  depressed  at  top  and  bottom;  angular  and 
irregular.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  msset 
and  grey  dots.  Stalk,  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  wide,  open,  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  somewhat  granular, 
with  a  rather  rich  vinous  perfiimed  flavour.    September. 

DoTEN  DiLLBN.     Van  Mons. 

Beacon  DiUen. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  oblong, 
pyriform,  or  oblongated  conic.  Skin  fine  yellow,  inclining  to 
russet,  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  specks.  Stalk  short)  Uiick, 
and  fleshy,  strongly  fixed  without  any  depression.  Calyx  small, 
rarely  open,  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery, 
sweet  and  rich.    October,  November. 
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JDoyeiiDQUn, 


DOTENHB  GOUBAXTLT. 

Of  slow  growth,  and  rather  slender  branches.  Fmit  medium, 
occasionally  large,  obovate,  acute-pyriform.  Stalk  short,  and 
thick.  CaiTX  c^iall,  deeply  sunk.  Colour,  dull  pale  yellow, 
with  a  few  traces  of  russet,  particularly  around  stem,  and  caljrz. 
Flesh  melting,  and  juicy.  Flavour  rich,  sweet,  aromatic  Ripe 
December  to  February.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 
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Diyytnne  Drfaia, 


DOTBNNB  DbFAIS. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  productive.  Fruit  medium,  tnin 
cate,  conic,  or  very  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  waxen  yellow,  with 
a  bright  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  rather  long,  curved,  inserted  in 
a  deep,  abrupt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open,  segments  persistent, 
basin  large  and  open.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  buttery,  melting. 
Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  delightfully  perfumed.  October,  No- 
vember. 

DoTKNNE  Downing.    Leroy. 

Raised  by  Andr6  Leroy,  and  dedicated  to  the  late  A.  J.  Down- 
ing. Ti'ee  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  medium,  obtuse  pyriform, 
inclining  to  turbinate,  skin  greenish-yellow,  sprinkled  and  netted 
with  russet,  very  slightly  shaded  with  crimson,  and  thickly  cov- 
ered with  russet  dots.  Flesh  fine,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
sweet,  vinous,  rich,  perfumed  flavour,  somewhat  aromatic.     Oct 
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DooTBUR  Lbktier,    Gregoire. 

Tree  vigorouB  and  productive.     Fruit  medium,   pyriform. 

Skin  briffht  green,  becoming  slightly  yellow  at  maturity.    Flesh 

fine,  melting,  buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  deliciously 

ir^imed.     Mature  at  the  end  of  Octooer  and  November. 

An.  Pom.) 

DocTEUR  BouTiER.    Van  Mons. 

A  vigorous  tree,  forming  a  beautiful  pyramid,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated,  truncate,  conic,  inclining  to  pyri- 
form, or  remotely  so.  Skin  greenish,  becoming  slightly  yellow 
at  maturity,  sprinkled,  shaded,  and  dotted  with  russet,  some- 
times slightly  crimson  and  fawn  in  the  sun.  Flesh  a  little 
coarse,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  brisk,  vinoua,  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.     December  to  February. 

DocTBUR  Capron.    Bivort 

A  new  pear  of  good  promise,  it  has  a  thick  skin  of  greenish 
yellow  colour,  covered  with  blotches  of  russet  red  in  the  sun,  and 
russet  specks.  Calyx  closed.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting, 
of  a  pleasant^  rather  spirited  flavour.  October,  November. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Dr.  Trousseau.    Bivort 

A  seedling  of  Alex.  Bivort.  Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin 
green,  spotted  with  red,  and  sprinkled  wiui  grey  dots.  Stalk 
stronff  and  woody.  Flesh  firm,  white,  melting,  buttery,  with  an 
abunduice  of  perfumed  sugary  juice.  Ripe,  November,  Decem- 
ber.   (An.  Pom.) 

DuoHESSB  d'Orlbans.    Thomp.  Ken, 

Beurr^  St  Nicholafl.        St  Nicholas. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium,  obovate,  including  to  pyriform, 
largest  near  the  centre.  Skin  yellowish-green,  sometimes  a 
sunny  cheek,  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  long,  pretty  large,  curved, 
inserted  by  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in 
a  shallow  uneven  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  slightly  aromatic, 
with  a  very  good  flavour.    September. 

DucHBSSB  DE  BxRRT  o'irri. 

Fruit  small,  oblate,  obscurely  pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  shaded 
with  light  red.    Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.     Calyx 
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partially  open,  set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin*    Flesh  juicy,  m«lt 
ing,  with  a  good  vinous  flavomr.    Ripens  last  of  AngosL 

DnoHSBSi  DB  Brabakt.    Durienx. 

Tree  very  vigorous.  Fruit  of  ffood  size,  turbinate,  pyrifoim, 
sometimes  elongated.  Skin  rough,  bright  green,  becoming  mo* 
derately  yellow  at  ripening,  much  shaded  with  bright  ruaeet. 
Flesh  whitish  yellow,  fine,  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  vi- 
nous, finely  peifiimed.  Fruit  of  the  nrst  quality,  ripening  at  the 
end  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 

DiroHxssB  D*ANaouLBiix.    Lind.Thomp. 
BeoTie  Sonle. 
A  magnificent  large  dessert  pear,  sometimes  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  Hie  Duchess  of  An- 

gouldme,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  forest 
edge,  near  Angers.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit  of  the  highest  quality.  We  are  compelled  to  add,  however, 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  on  young  stand- 
ard trees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seems  weU  adapt- 
ed, it  is  always  fine.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the  shoots 
upright,  light  yellowish-brown,  and  it  is  deserving  trial  in  all 
warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblon^-obovate,  with  an  uneven,  somewhat 
knobby  sur&ce.  Skin  dim  greenish-yellow,  a  ^ood  deal  streak- 
ed and  jotted  with  russet.  Stalk  one  to  two  inches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  an  irr^^ular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  somewhat  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  very  jui- 
cy, with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  flavour.    October. 

Due  DB  Brabant. 

Desir^  Yan  Mods.  Beurre  Ohaniense 

Fondante  des  Chameuse.  Waterioa 

Miel  d'Waterloa  Belle  Bxoellenta 
Jamin. 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  and  equally  suited  with 
light  or  tenacious  soil. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  pyriform,  tapering  from  centre  to  base  and 
apex,  angular.  Skin  greenish,  shaded  with  crimson  on  tlie  sun- 
ny side,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  greenish  dots.  Stalk  long, 
curved,  and  twisted,  somewhat  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  in  a  very 
small  cavity.  Calyx  large  and  open,  segments  persistent,  in  an 
irregular  ribbed  basin.  Flesh  whitish  green,  very  juicy,  buttery, 
melting,  with  a  refreshing  vinous  flavour.  October,  Novem- 
ber. 
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Due  de  JBrabanL 

DuifORTUR.  Thomp.  Noia. 
A  very  excellent  little  Belgian  pear,  often  remarkably  high 
•flayoQre<L  Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skm  dull 
j^ellow  marked  with  ruaset  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly  two 
mches  long,  slender,  planted  without  depression.  Calyx  small, 
open,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh  greenisn-white,  juicy,  melting, 
exceedingly  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  highly  perfumed  aromatio 
flavour.    It  keeps  but  a  short  time.    September. 

I>CPirT  Charlks.    Berkmana. 
Tree  vigorous  and  fertile,  forma  a  pyramid. 
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Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skill  lOUgh,  becomes  yellow  ai 
maturity,  and  chieny  covered  with  &wn  nuset  Flesh  whitkh- 
green,  melting,  juicy,  very  sumy.  An  excellent  froit  lipemng 
the  end  of  November.    (Al.  rom.) 


Elizabeth,  MANinvo's.    Man.  in  H.  M. 
Van  Mods.    Na  IMw 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mens*,  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  pecnliar 
flavour. 

A  beautiful  dessert  fruit,  productive,  growth  moderate,  shoots 
reddish,  and  sprinkled  with  red  and  brown  dots.  Fruit  below 
medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Julienne,  or  a  small  White 
I>oyenn6.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  wi^  a  lively  red  cheek. 
Stalk  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round' cavity.  C^yx  open, 
set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  very 
melting,  with  a  saccharine,  but  very  spr^htly,  perfiiined  flavoor. 
Last  of  August 

Elizabeth,  Edwaed8\    Wilder.  Mas. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a  seedling,  raised  by  Ex-Governor  Ed- 
wards, of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  obtuse-pynform,  angular, 
and  oblique  at  the  base,  the  stalk  frequently  planted  in  a  Seshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  smooth,  yeUowish-green,  very 
fine,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Flesh,  white,  buttery 
slightly  sub-acid  and  good.    October. 

Emile   d'Hstst.    Esperen. 

This  fruit  was  dedicated  by  Major  Esperen  to  the  son  of  his 
friend  L.  E.  Berckmans  of  New  Jersey. 

A  Belgian  fruit.  Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  A  healthy  and 
good  grower,  but  straggling  and  not  easily  brought  to  a  pyra- 
midal form.  It  seems  well  suited  to  this  climate  and  grows  well 
on  quince.  Young  wood  fawn  or  light-brown,  rather  slender. 
Fruit  large  or  above  medium  size,  long  calebasse  form.  Colour 
light-green,  washed  axkl  waved  with  fawn  and  russet,  becomes 
bright  yellow  at  the  time  of  maturity.  Stem  variable  but  rather 
long,  sometimes  fleshy,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  deep  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by  uneven  pro- 
tuberances. Flesh  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  exceedingly  fine, 
sugary  and  well  perfumed.  Ripening  well  through  November 
(L.  E.  Berckmans,  Ms.) 
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Ehilt  Bivort. 

Dedicated  by  Bonrier  to  the  daughter  of  the  distingaisbed 
Belffian  Pomologist  A.  Bivort 

Iree  of  slow  growth,  but  very  hardy,  with  reddish  or  light 
brown,  upright,  atont,  short  shoots. 

Fruit  me£am,  oblate,  inclining  to  conic,  very  much  depressed. 
Skin  deep  oran^yellow,  mndi  covered  with  russet  Stalk 
short  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity,  surrounded  by 
protuberances.  Caljrx  small,  set  in  a  deep  well  formed  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  in  rich  sugary 
vinous  juice,  with  a  peculiar  flavour,  somewhat  resemUing 
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quince.    Ripeitt  October,  November,  and  keeps  welL    (L.  E. 
BerckmansyMs.) 


EmiOy  BmorL 

EspBRDiE.    Van  Mens. 
Beorre  SprixL 

Tree  nprigbt,  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  obbvate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  yellow 
with  numerous  brown  dots  and  sometmies  patches  of  russet 
Stalk  long,  inclined^  inserted  by  a  lip  in  a  slight  dq>re88ion. 
Calyx  open,  in  a  rather  small  shallow  basin,  flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  pleasant  perfumed  flavour.  Core  small 
September  and  October. 

FiouB  DB  Naplbb.    Thomp. 

OomteBse  de  Fr6noL  Beurrd  Bronz^ 

Do  Yigne  Pdone.  Fig  Pear  of  Kaples.    Jfiuk 

A  very  ^ood,  late  autumn  pear,  but  inferior  to  several  othen. 
It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well.    A  cooking  fruit 

Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brown,  and  tinned  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting, 'and  agreeable.    November. 

FiouB  d'Albnqon.    Thomp. 

Yerte  longae  de  la  Mayenne.  Figae  d'Hiver. 

This  corresponds  with  Yerte  longue  of  Angers  and  probaUy 
may  prove  synonymous  with  it 
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FoKDANTB  DB  Malikbb.    Espcren. 

Tree  vigorous,  but  of  moderate  productiyeneas. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform. 
Stalk  stout,  long,  and  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  uneven  depres- 
sion, surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  mo- 
derate uneven  basin.  Skin  greenish,  netted  with  russet,  with  a 
sunny  cheek,  becoming  golden-yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  slightly  perfumed.    October,  November. 

FovDANTB  Ds  NoBL.    Espereu.    AL  Pom. 
Belle  de  KoeL  Belle  apres  KoeL 

Tree  vigorous  and  a  good  bearer,  young  wood  &wn  colour. 

Fruit  medium,  turbinate,  or  depressed  pyriform.  Skin  yellow, 
often  with  a  warm  cheek,  sprinkled  with  russet.  Stalk  long, 
stout,  and  curved,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  rinff  or  lip  at  a  ^eat 
inclination.  Calyx  firmly  closed,  set  in  a  oroad  shallow  irre- 
gular basin.  Fleish  juicy,  with  a  sweet  perfumed  flavour.  De- 
cember, January. 

FoNDAiTTB  Van  Mons.    Thomp. 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Manmng.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  depressed. 
Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  stout,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted 
in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  very  agreeable  flavour. 
First  of  November. 

FOKDANTB   AgBJEBABLB. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obovate.  Colour  dull  yellowish- 
green,  slightly  russeted.  Stalk  planted  at  an  inclination,  and 
fleshy  at  its  junction  with  the  fruit.  Flesh  juicy  and  melting. 
Flavour  very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  with  a  delicate  aroma. 
Ripe  last  of ^  August    (Wilder  in  Hort) 

FoNBANTE  DU  CoMiOB,  of  AugeTs.    Thomp.     Comice,  H.  A. 

Fruit  large,  pyramidal,  truncatc-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with 
a  warm  cheek,  inclining  to  russet,  with  nisset  dots.  Stalk  long 
and  curved,  inserted  in  a  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in 
a  rather  deep,  open  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  vinous  flavour.     October,  November. 
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FoNSANTB  Dss  P1UB8.    Yan  Mona. 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons'.  Frciit  medinin,  turbinate^  in^iiiiiig 
to  pyrifbrm.  Stem  of  middling  length,  inserted  in  a  cormgated 
CAvity.  Skin  lemon  yellow  at  maturity,  witk  a  few  traces  ci 
rosset^  and  a  little  red  next  tlie  son.  flesh  white,  meithig, 
Itdcy.  flavour  sweet  and  agreeable,  with  considerable  aroma. 
\tober.    (wader's  Kept) 


^ 
a 


FoBXLLB.    Thomp.  P.  Mag.  lind. 

Forellen-bimQ.        Toin  Truitei        Troat  Pear. 
CoralL        Petit  OonuL 

This  exquisitelj^-  beantifal  German  pear — called  in  that  lan- 
guage Forellen-bime,  t .  «.,  trout  pear,  from  its  finely  speckled 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  dessert  fruits.  It 
requires  a  warm  soil  and  exposure,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
trained  as  an  espalier.  Young  shoots  long,  with  few  and  dark 
coloured  branches. 

Fruit  oblong-ovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  at 
first  green,  but  when  fiilly  ripe,  lemon  yellow,  washed  with  rich 
deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  laige, 
mardned,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
nneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  basin  abruptly  sunk.  Fieah 
white,  fine  mined,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  vinous 
iuice.  Beginning  of  November,  and  may  be  kept^  with  carei  tiO 
Christmas. 

Flbur  db  Nbiob.    Yan  Mons. 

Snow  Flower. 

Fruit  medium  or  above,  tapering  by  a  mamelon  protuberance 
to  its  junction  with  the  stem  which  meets  it  by  a  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment Calyx  small,  partially  closed,  in  a  small,  shallow  basin. 
Surface  very  uneven.  Colour  yellowish  green,  mottled  with 
thin  russet.  Flesh  somewhat  granular  and  coarse,  but  sweet  and 
high  flavoured.    Ripens  middle  of  October. 

Florimonb  Pabbnt.    Bivort 

One  of  Yan  Mons*  seedlings.  Tree  of  moderate  vigour  and 
fertility. 

Fruit  very  large,  pyramidal,  swelled  towards  its  centre.  Skin 
green,  pointed  and  striped  with  brown  russet;  becomes  deep 
yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  coarse,  melting,  juicy,  sugary;  and 
agreeably  pednmed.    Ripe  at  the  end  of  September.   ( AL  Fom.) 
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Fulton.    Man.  Ken* 

This  Ajnerican 
pear  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  is  a 
seedling  from  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  Fol- 
ton,  of  Topsham, 
in  that  state.  It 
is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  everyy ear  ab- 
undantly. Young 
shoots  rather  slen- 
der, and  reddish- 
brown. 

Fniit  below  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
flattened.  Skin,  at 
first,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but 
at  maturity  of  a 
dark  cinnamon  rus- 
set Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long, 
slender,  planted  in 
a  narrow  cavity. 
Calyx    with   long  I^Mon. 

segments  sunk  in 

an  uneven  hollow.    Flesh  half  buttery,  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
y,  agreeable  flavour.    Seeds  compressed.    October  and 


ovember. 

Frankford. 

Origin  on  the  premises  of  Eli  Merkins,  near  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia. A  new  fruit,  and  said  to  be  an  acquisition.  Size 
medium,  roundish,  sometimes  inclining  to  pyriform,  not  onfre- 
quently  obovate.  Skin  yellow,  containing  many  russet  dots, 
especially  towards  the  crown,  and  having  occasionally  a  &int 
blush  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stalk  rather  short,  thick, 
and  fleshy  at  its  termination,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx 
medium,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  moderately  wide  basin.  Flesh 
fine  texture  and  buttery.  Flavour  exceedingly  rich,  with  a 
delicious  aroma.    Quality,  ^best.^^    November.     (Int  Rept) 

Fbsdsiuxa  Bremer.    Hort 

Introduced  by  J.  C.  Hastings  of  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  green. 

Fruit  above  medium,  irregularly  obtuse,  pyriform,  sometimes 
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Bergamotte  shaped.  Skin  greenish  yellow.  Stalk  ratJxer  long 
and  stout)  inserted  in  a  moderate  cayity  at  an  inclination  by  a 
lip  or  ring.  Calyx  small  and  dosed,  set  in  an  abnipt  basin, 
ileah  whitish,  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  vinous,  slightly  per- 
fumed.   October. 

Qansel'b  Sbckbu 

Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  England.  Growth 
much  like  Seckel ;  productive. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  oblate,  much  depressed.  Skin  yellow, 
rough,  and  uneven,  mostly  covered  with  thin  russet.  Stalk 
short  and  stout,  inserted  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  broad,  deep  basin.  Flesh  coarse,  buttery,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich  aromatic  perfumed  flavour.     November. 

Gansel*8  Late  Beroamottb. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  England.  Of  Tigoroua 
growth,  and  a  promising  late  fruit. 

fVuit  roundish,  oblate.  Skin  greenish,  rough,  sprinkled  with 
russet.  Stalk  much  enlarged  at  its  insertion  in  a  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  lar^e,  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Mesh 
juicy,  granular,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich,  highly  perfumed  with 
musk    December,  January. 

General  Bosquet.^ 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  green,  russet,  spotted. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  first  rate.  Ripening  in  September. 
(Lcro/s  Cat) 

General  Canrobert. 

Fruit  medium  size,  resembling  St  Germain.  Skin  yellow, 
dotted,  and  spotted  with  russet  Flesh  delicate,  melting,  ripen- 
.  ing  in  January  and  February.     (Leroy's  Cat) 

General  Lamorioiere.    Hov.  Mag. 

Tree  moderately  vifforoui^  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oval,  inclining  to  ovate,  remotely  pyriform, 
tapering  from  centre  towards  base  and  croWn.  Skin  russet,  on 
greenish-yellow  ground.  Stalk  long,  curved,  fleshy  at  its  inser- 
tion in  an  inclined  depression.  Cidyx  open,  its  segments  pro- 
jecting, basin  very  smjll.  Flesh  fine,  juicv,  melting,  with  a  very 
riqh,  brisk,  sugary  flavour  and  peculiar  pernime.  Imperfect  speci 
mens,  astringent     October. 
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General  Tatlob. 


Fruit  below  medium,  turbinate,  obscurely-pyriform,  broad  at 
the  crown.  Skin  cinnamon  russet,  becoming  fewn  on  the 
exposed  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  cavity  very  small.  Calyx 
partially  closed,  basin  furrowed  and  not  very  deep.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, granular,  becoming  buttery  and  melting.  Flavour 
as  high  as  tiie  Seckel ;  aroma  delicioue.*  Maturity  i^ovember. 
(Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

General  de  Loxtrmel. 
Fruit  medium  size,  resembling  Doyenne.     Skin  greenish, 
irregularly  spotted  and  dotted  with  russet   Flesh  delicate,  juicy, 
melting,  sugary.    Ripening  in  November  (Leroy's  Gat.) 

Geraroin. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  somewhat  irregular.  Skin  yellow, 
with  many  spots  andpatches  of  rough  russet,  and  a  reddish  tint 
towards  the  sun.  Flesh  coarse,  buttery,  astringent,  granular, 
tolerably  good.     September. 

Gedeon  Paridant.    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  obtuse,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  persistent.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet, 
brisk,  and  excellent.     Ripe  last  of  September. 

Glou-moroeau.    Thomp.  Lind. 


Glooz  Moroeauz, 

BeuiT6  d'Hardenpont, 

Hardenpont  d^Hiverj 

Colmar  d'Hiver, 

Linden  d'Auiomue, 

Benrr^  d'Axembei^  (wrongly)^ 


Gk>Tila  Moroeau, 
Rol  de  Wurtembergf 
of  (he     Kronprinz  Ferdinand, 

^eTich,    von  Oestreich, 

„  Beurre  d'Cambron, 
Got  Lac  de  Cambron, 


The  Glou-morceau  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Flemish  winter  pears ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  suited 
to  our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should  have  a  place 
in  every  good  garden.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explained,  but  is  readily  dis« 
tinguished  from  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  more  sugary  flavour, 
more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  also  distinct,  having  dark  olive  shoots,  spreading  and 
declining  in  habit,  with  wavy  leaves,  and  makes  one  of  the  finest 
pyramids,  and  succeeds  well  on  the  quince. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  reference  to  this  pear;  but 
it  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  above  name,  that  we  retain 
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it,  althongb  Beurr^  Hardenpont  is  the  true  name.     It 
been  and  is  still  known  in  France  as  Benrr^  d'Arambeiig^ 
in  England  as  Beurre  Kent. 


Fruit  rather  large,  yar3ring  in  form,  but  usually  ofatase^TsL 
Skin  smooth,  thin,  pale  greenish  yellow,  marked  with  small 
green  dots,  and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greenish-brown. 
Stalk  rather  slender  and  straight,  an  mch  or  more  long,  planted 
in  a  small,  regular  cavity.  Galyz  usually  with  open  divisions, 
set  in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary 
flavour,  with  no  admixture  of  acid.  Sometimes  astringent  io 
heavy  soils.     December. 
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Graud  Soueil.    Esperen. 

Tree  yigorons.  Fruit  Tariable  in  its  form,  generally  tnrbinate- 
pyrifonn,  of  moderate  size.  Skin  golden-yellow  at  n^aturity,  and 
covered  with  rosset  JGawn.  Flesh  naif  fine,  half  meltinfl^  joicy, 
sngaiy,  vinooB,  perfectly  perfumed.  Ripe  November,  Decem- 
ber. 

Grablik.    Thomp. 

Tree  vigorous,  young  wood  g^reenish  olive,  very  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  obtuse,  pyriform,  its  greatest  diameter  near 
the  centre,  from  which  it  tapers  to  calyx  and  stem.  Sldn  thici^ 
green,  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk  Ions,  thick  at 
its  juncture  with  the  fruit,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression. 
Calyx  open,  segments  stiff^  basin  abrupt  and  furrowed.  Flesh 
whitish,  coarse,  a  little  granular,  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
fine  rich  vinous  flavour.    October,  November. 

Groom's  Prinobss  Rotal.    Thomp. 

A.  new  English  fruit,  raised  by  Mr.  Groom,  the  fiimous  tulip 
grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinffe  of  brownish  red,  and  some  russet  tracings.  Stalk  short 
and  Slick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Ciuyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin«  Flesh  butte^,  melting,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  sweet  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

Gbossx  Mash.    Van  Mens. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with 
cinnamon  russet  Stalk  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx 
partially  dosed.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  perfumed 
flavour  resembling  Brown  Beurr6.    October. 

Gbos  Roussslet  d'Aout.    Yan  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous,  of  pyramidal  form,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  green,  becoming  golden-yel- 
low at  maturity,  shaded  with  russet  and  spotted  with  fawn. 
Flesh  whitish,  fine,  melting,  very  juicy,  su^ry,  vinous,  deli- 
ciously  perfumed.    Ripens  m  August    (AL  I^om.) 

Haoon's  Inoomparablb.   Lind.  Thomp. 

Bownham  Seedling. 

An  English  fruit,  raised  by  Mr.  Hacon,  of  Downham  Market, 
Norfolk.     It  is  a  hardy,  productive  tree,  with  rather  depending 
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branchee.     Yonog   shoots   rather   slender,    diveiging,  olire- 
coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  incHning  to  turbinate.  Skin 
flightly  rough,  pale,  and  dull  yellowish-green,  mixed  with  pale 
brown,  spridkled  with  numerous  greenish-russet  dots^  and  mssei 
streaks.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous 
flavour.    October  and  November. 

HiJDDINQTOir. 

Raised  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia 

Fruit  abov^  medium,  obovate,  or  pyrifoim.  Cobur  greenish- 
yellow,  with  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  ahallow  basin.  Flesh 
yellow,  crisp,  iuicy,  with  an  aromatic  flavour.  January  till 
April    (Brinckle  in  Hort) 

HSGSRMAN. 

Originated  at  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  Tree  of 
vi^rous  growth,  an  early  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
below ;  much  resembles  in  form  and  colour  the  Buflum.  Flavour 
intermediate  between  the  Seckel  and  white  Doyenne,  melting 
and  delicious ;  must  be  c^ten  at  precise  periods  of  maturity. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  of  September,    ^m.  R.  Prince.) 

ELkKOYBa. 

From  Hanover  Fumaee,  New  Jeney. 

Fruit  below  medium,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  ffree%  vith 
dull  green  russet  marking  and  a  brown  cheek.  StiSk  medium, 
cavity  shallow  and  anguuur.  Calyx  open,  in  an  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  exceedingly  melting  and  juic^.  Flavour 
pleasant    Quality  **  good."    Ripe  October.    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Habvabd.    Man.  Ken. 
Boston  Epamsi        Cambridge  Sugar  Pear. 

The  Harvard  produces  enormous  crops,  which  is  of  fiur  Qua- 
lity. The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy  and  vigorous,  w:ti&  upn^^t 
shoots  forming  a  fine  head.    It  originated  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oblouff-pyriform.  Skin  russety  olive-yel- 
low, with  a  brownish-red  (Sieek.  Stalk  rather  8t6ut.  inserted 
rather  obliquely  on  the  narrow  summit  or  on  a  small  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  liable,  if  not  picked  early,  to 
rot  at  the  core.     Beginning  of  September. 

Hawk's  Wiktm. 
Or%in,  £[ing  and  Queen  Oeuntiee,  Ya.,  on  the  ftnn  of  the 
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Hawk's  fiunilj.  Tree  yigorous  and  prodnctive.  Fniit  large, 
roTiiidiab,  alighUy  flatten^.  Colour  at  maturity  dull  yellow, 
with  nuset  spotB.  Flesh  a  little  coarse,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet^ 
vinous.    November  to  January.    (H.  R.  Boby,  Ms.) 

BzAmcom*    Man. 
GKn:e*8  Heathoot    Ken, 

The  Heathcot  oriffinated  on  the  &rm  of  Governor  Gore,  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Heathcot,  then  a  tenant;  the  origbal 
tree  came  into  bearing  in  1 824.  Young  shoots  upright^  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  a  Tory  few  dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  very  smaU  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  and 
set  in  a  rather  narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Hbnkbl. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  growth  vigorous,  upright^  young 
wood,  dull  brown. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  tineven.  Skin  lemon-yellow,  some- 
what patched  with  cinnamon  russet,  specked  with  dull  green. 
Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  shallow 
uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse,  melting,  and 
juicy.  Flavour  sprightly  vinous,  perfumed,  and  excellent.  Octo- 
ber.   (Hov.  Mag.) 

HsyRT  THB  Fourth.    Lind. 

Henri  Qostre.    fhongt,       Jaqmn. 
Favori  Musque  da  Gonseillear.     Van  Moru,        Beurr6  AtiMtaa, 
FmroAjiaiMa. 

This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  very  attractive  in  appearance, 
being  small,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  &vour- 
ites  as  a  desert  fruit.  It  always  bears  well — often  too  abun- 
dantly.   Young  shoots  diverging,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-pyriform.  Skin  pa]» 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  small  grey  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  bent^  and  obliauely  planted  on 
a  slightly  fattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  hp.  Galyx 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitisfa,  not  verv 
fine  grained,  but  unusualfy  juicv  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  del> 
cately  perfumed  flavour.  It  snould  always  be  ripened  in  ^c 
house.    Early  in  September. 
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Henry  Ihe  Fmrih. 

Henbiktta.    Bouvier. 

A  beautiful  tree  of  Belgian  origin.  Fruit  small  or  mediniiit 
turbinate.  Skin  rough,  umost  entirely  covered  with  raaset 
Flesh  white,  half  fine,  melting,  abounding  in  juice,  sugary, 
agreeably  perfumed.  A  very  good  fruit,  npening  in  Norem- 
ber.    (Al.  torn.) 

Hximi  BiYOBT.    Bivort 

Tree  pyramidal.  Fruit  laiffe,  form  of  Doyenn^.  Skin  smooth, 
green,  strongly  shaded  with  l>rown,  becomes  somewhat  yellow 
at  maturity.  Flesh  whitish  yellow,  yery  meltinj^  half  buttery, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  deliciously  perfumed.  Ripe  middle  of  Sep- 
tember.   Yery  good  in  Belgium,  not  proved  nere.    (AL  Pom.) 

HOSSHSHENCK. 

Shenk'a  Smokehouse. 

WatermeloiL        Butter  Pssr. 

Origin,  fiirm  of  John  Shenck,  Weather  Township,  Pa.  IVee 
vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  variable,  subject  to  be  knotty, 
aud  imperfect  unless  well  grown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblate.     Skin  light  yellowish- 
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green,  rarely  vitli  a  blnah.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
Btouti  inserted  without  mach  depression,  sometimes  by  a  lip. 
Calyx  larffe,  basin  deep.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  tender,  juicy, 
melting,  wilh  a  pleasant  flavour.    Bipens  the  last  of  Angost 

HAkrzxtta. 

Raised  by  Got.  Edward,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  a  free 
ffrower,  of  upright  form,  a  good  bearer,  young  wood  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  p^n^orm.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  dull  crimson  cheek  covered  with  minute  grey  dots. 
Stalk  rather  long,  curved,  cavity  small  and  abrupt  Calyx 
dosed,  segments  long,  basin  shallow  and  cormgated.  Flosh 
whitish,  juicy,  melting,  sugaiy,  vinous,  and  rich ;  slightly  aro- 
matic. Ripe  middle  of  September;  does  not  keep  long  after  it 
18  ripe. 

Hbbioart. 

A  second-rate  Belgian  pear,  with  a  pleasant,  perfumed  juice, 
ripening  early  in  Autmnn. 

Froit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  often  rather  oblong  and  irregn- 
hir.  Skin  yellow  and  russety.  *  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  battery,  not  rich,  but  with  a 
delicate,  peculiar  aroma,  gritfy  and  slightly  astringent  The 
froit  ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Hebioabt  dx  Thurt.    Van  Mons. 

Raised  by  Van  Mons.  A  good  grower,  of  peculiar  habits 
and  appearance,  rather  pyramidal,  but  with  divemng  crooked 
limbs  g(  a  deep  brown  or  purple  hue.  Not  an  early  nor  a  very 
profuse  bearer. 

Fniit  pyramidal,  turbinate.  Skin  rather  rough,  with  a 
decided  cinnamon  color.  Stalk  long,  and  curved,  inserted  in  a 
small  abrupt  cavity.  Odyx  closed,  deeply  sunk,  basin  uneven. 
Flesh  yellowish,  compact,  buttery,  sufficiently  juicy,  with  a  pecu- 
liar ridi  flavour.  January  and  Febroary.  (L  £.  Bcrckman^s 
Ms.) 

HOVET. 

Raised  by  Andr6  Leroy,  and  dedicated  to  C.  M.  Hovey. 
Frait  medium  size,  pyrifonu,  regular;  resembles  the  Bcarr6 
capiamont  Skin  &ir,  smooth,  yellow,  speckled  and  dotted 
around  the  eye,  the  calyx  at  outside.  Stem  about  an  inch  long, 
obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  per- 
^med,  and  vino"^     (Leroy's  Cat) 
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Howell. 

Rai&ed  by  Thomas  Howell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  variety. 

Tree  an  upright  and  free  grower,  yonng  shoota  dark  maroon, 
an  early  and  profuse  bearer.  Fruit  rather  large,  oval,  or  obtuse- 
pyriform.  Skin  light  waxen-yellow,  6flen  with  a  finely  shaded 
cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  russet  dots,  and  some  rus- 
set patches.  Stem  long  and  stout,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a 
moderate  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse  and  granular,  with  a  rich,  perfumed,  aro- 
matic flavour.  When  in  perfection,  best,  but  variable.  Ripe 
from  middle  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
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HfTKTiiraTov, 

Origin  New  Roclidle^  and  brouglit  to  onr  notice  bj  T.  R. 
Carpenter.  It  was  found  in  the  woods  a  few  years  tince  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  now  stands  in  his  grounds.  Tree  vigorous, 
forming  a  pyramid,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer. 

Fruit  nearly  medium  in  siee,  roundish,  obconic,  truncate,  some- 
times oblate.'  Skin  rough-yellow,  often  shaded  with  crimson, 
thickly  covered  with  grey  and  crimson  dots,  and  russet  patches. 
Stalk  medium  or  long,  nearly  straight,  cavity  broad  and  uneven. 
Calyx  open,  segments  stiff,  basin  broad  and  open,  l^lesh  white, 
very  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  with  a  very  sweet,  vinous  flavour, 
delicately  perfumed.  A  very  delightful  pear,  of  the  highest 
promise.  Kipe  middle  of  September,  and  continues  in  use  three 
or  four  weeks. 

Inconnuk  Van  Mons.    Thomp. 

Tree  vigorous,  uoright,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
conic,  obscurely-pyrilbrm.     Skin  rough,  green,  becoming  yel- 
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lowish,  sprinlded  with  rosset  Stalk  nther  long,  cnrred,  imert- 
ed  in  a  slight  cavitji  at  an  inclination.  Calyx  open,  basin  amall, 
uneven*  Flesh  coane,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  rich.  Decem- 
ber to  Febrnaiy. 

Ives'  Skbduhg. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  EmH  ne«ri  j 
medium,  somewhat  fflobular.  Skin  greeniah-yellow,  ahadfid 
with  crimson.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Calyx  small,  nearly 
closed,  basin  shallow,  and  irr^^ular. 

Flesh  whitish,  coarse  and  granular,  juicy,  melting  with  a 
refreshing  sugary  flavour  well  perfumed.  B^  about  the  first 
of  September. 

IvBs'  Pbab. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Tree  vigorons 
and  very  productive.     Fruit  small,  irr^ularly  turbinate,  indin 
ed.     Slan  greenish,  with  a  brownish-red  eheek.    Stalk  Ions,  in- 
serted by  a  fleshy  ring  or  lip.     Calyx  open,  basin  very  smiJI. 

Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  gocKi,  Ripens  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Ives'  Beroamotte. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  closely  re- 
nt rubles  the  Seckel,  and  is  very  productive.  Fruit  medium  or 
sin-dl,  Ber^amot-shape,  protubcTHnt  at  calyx.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  with  slight  traces  of  russet.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  in- 
serted by  a  ring  or  lip.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  with  a  Gansel's  Bergamot  flavour.  Ripens  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Ives'  Virgaliku. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  Fruit  below  me- 
dium, pyriform,  broad  at  calyx.  Skin  greenish,  shaded  with 
dull  crimson.  Stalk  inserted  by  a  lip.  Calyx  open,  basin  shal- 
low and  irregular.  Flesh  whitish,  rather  coarse  and  granular, 
buttery,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  refreshing  vinous 
flavour.    October. 

Jackson. 
Origin  New  Hampshire.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  short  pyriform  or  turbinate.  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, somewhat  russeted.  Stalk  long  and  curved,  fleshy 
at  its  junction,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  small  and 
open,  set  in  a  rather  deep  abrupt  basin,  flesh  white  and  juicy, 
flavour  brisk  and  vinous.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenat  YendAs.    Man  in  EL  M. 
This  excellent  French  pear,  was  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of 
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Paris.     It  is  greatly  superior  in  flaTOur  to  the  old  Jalousie. 
Young  shoots  upright^  long,  brownish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  or  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin 
dull-yellow  and  green,  considerably  marked  with  nlsset  patches 
and  dots,  and  tinged  with  a  red  cheek.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  set  obliquely,  without  depression  on  an  obtuse  point  Ca- 
lyx with  closed  and  stiff  segments,  set  in  a  shallow,  round  basin. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  rich  flavoured  juice.  First 
of  October. 


Jaminxtte.    Thomp. 

Sabine.  1   VnM.ani       JosepUne. 

D' Austrasie.  I  (^  Freeh         Ck>)inar  Jaminetta 

Bearre  d'Aaftn8i&  |    ffctrdena, 

Wilhelmine.  J 

Kaised  by  M.  Jaminette  of  Metz,  very  productive,  and  in  fik 
vonrable  seasons  an  excellent  winter  fruit. 
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Fruit  of  medium  or  htfge  mz^  vnrfiti^  in  f6nn,  but  Aortlj 
obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at  the  gtaJk.  Skin  clear  green, 
paler  at  maturity,  oonsiderably  marked  with  rossety  brown, 
especially  near  the  atalk,  and  sprinkled  wi^  numerons  brown 
dotk  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliqudj 
planted,  without  any  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in  a 
basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty  near  tbe 
core,  but  very  juicy  and  butteiy,  with  a  sugary,  aromatio-almond 
flavour.     November  to  January, 

Jargonelle,  (of  the  English).     Thomp.  lind.  P.Mag. 

Epargne.     0,  Duh.  PM  Flom.  MaoL 

Groese  Guisse  Madame.  1 

Beau  Present  of^arimiM          FraoenachenkeL 

Poire  de  tables  des  princes.        vlZ!S'  ^^  JaigoneDdL 

Saint  Sampson.  '  ^fZS!:             Sweet  Summer. 

Saint  LamOt  ^^*^- 

Belle  Verge. 

This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompson  yet  says, 
"  the  best  of  its  season.''  We  think,  that  no  roan  will  hesitate, 
however,  to  give  the  most  decided  preference  to  our  native  sorts, 
the  Bloodgood,  and  Dearborn's  Seedling.  It  is  still,  however, 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  New  York  market,  partly, 
because  it  bears  abundant  crops,  and  partly,  because  these  supe- 
rior new  sorts,  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  displace  it.  We 
consider  it  only  a  second-rate  fruit,  and  one  that  quickly  decays 
at  the  core. 

Fruit  pretty  lai^e,  long  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  smooth,  with  a  littie  brownish  colour  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  rather  slender, 
curved,  ooliquely  set.     Calyx  open,  with  quite  longprojecting 

Xents,  and  sunk  in  a  smadl  and  fiirrowea  basin.  The  flesh  is 
wit^-white,  rather  coarse-grained,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly 
refreshing  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  with  a  rather 
straggling,  pendant  habit  Ripens  the  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August. 

The  common  Cuissb  Madame  of  the  French  authors  and 
gardens,  is  an  inferior  and  smaller  variety  of  Jargonelle,  not  worth 
cultivating. 

Jabookelle,  (of  the  French.)    Thomp, 
Bellissime  d'Bt6.     aihi^^bif.         Bed  HuscadeL    lAxvLWOL 


Supreme. 
Bellisaime  Sdprtaie. 
Beliiasime  Jargonelle. 
Vermillion  d'£^ 


Sabine  d'Et6. 
jtfPttttch,        Summer  Beauty.    Twil  Moil 
gcurdens,         English  Red  Oheek.  )  of  many  Ame- 
Bed  Cheek.  )  riean  ffonkns 


Chaumontello  d'^td.  Udai. 

This,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
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Fr^mch  Jargondh,  becanse  it  is  most  commonly  received  ander 
that  name  from  France,  is  a  higher  coloured  and  handsomer 
firuit  than  the  English  Jargonelle,  though  much  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and,  in  fact,  lasts  onfy  a  day  or  two  in  perfection,  and  is 
often  mealy  and  over-ripe,  while  the  exterior  is  niir  and  tempting. 
The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate  in  form,  ^n  shining,  light  green,  becoming 
lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  cheek.  Flesh  white, 
coarse,  breaking,  sweet,  and  soon  rots  at  the  core.  Ripens  the 
last  of  July  and  first  of  August 

JeaH  dk  WiTTB.    Van  Mona. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  depressed,  remotely  pyrifbrm,  angular, 
and  oblique.  Skin  yellowish-green,  dotted,  sprinkled,  and  netted 
with  russet,  and  slightly  shaded  with  fawn  6r  crimson  in  the 
ann.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  vinous, 
■omewhat  peculiarly  perfumed  flavour.     November,  Deeember. 

JftBBXT  QrATIOLI. 
Gfadoli  of  Jersey. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obconic.  Skin  rough,  greenish,  covered 
with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  large,  of  medium  lengtl^ 
inserted  at  an  inclination  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  mod^ately  open,  uneven  basin«  Flesh  juicy,  nearly  melting, 
with  a  brisk,  rich,  vinous  flavour ;  very  little  gritty  at  the  core. 
Strongly  resembles  GanseFs  Bergamot  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
but  more  delicate.    SeptembLT,  October. 

JoHONNOT.    Man* 

Originated  in  the  garden  of  George  S.  Johonnot,  Esq.,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

Thtf  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  of  a  roundish  and  peculiar 
irregular  form.  Skin  very  thin,  dull  yellowish.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen  protuberance.  Hie 
flesh  is  melting,  buttery,  and  very  good.  The  tree  is  not  vety 
vigorous,  but  it  bears  good  crops,  and  is  in  perfection  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October. 

JOKSS'  SSBDLINO. 

Origin  Eingsessing,  near  Philadelphia. 

Fnut  medium  or  below,  pyriform,  broad  at  calyx,  tapering  to 
the  stem,  which  meets  it  by  a  fleshy  junction.  Skin  yellow, 
shaded  with  russet ;  bright  cinnamon  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx 
open,  in  a  broad,  shallow,  uneven  basin,  Flesh  coarse,  granular, 
buttery,  sugary,  brisk,  and  vinous,  '  October. 
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JosxPHimB  Dx  Malinxs.    Esperen.    AI.  Pom. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  forming  a  l)eaiitifal  pyramid. 

Fruit  medium,  Bomewhat  turbinate,  very  much  flattened 
Skin  yellowish,  slightly  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  thickly 
covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  lon^  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity,  always  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  set 
in  a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  menish,  buttery,  juicj 
sugary,  and  perfumed.    November  to  February. 

JuLixNNX.    Goxe.    Man. 

A  handsome  sum- 
mer pear,  which  so 
much  resembles  the 
Doyenn6  or  St  Mi- 
chael, aa  to  be  called^ 
by  some,  the  Sununer 
St  Midiael.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most 
productive  fruit,  and 
comes  into  bearing 
very  early.  It  is  often 
of  excellent  flavour, 
and  of  the  first  quali- 
ty ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  variable  in 
tnese  respects,  and 
some  seasons  .  it  is 
comparatively  taste- 
less and  insipid.  In 
rich,  warm,  and  dry 
soils  it  is  almost  al- 
ways fine.  It  is  a  pro- 
fitable market  fruit, 
and  will  always  com- 
mand a  prominent  Mienne, 
place  in  the  orchard.  n  .  v 
The  tree  is  of  thrifty  upright  growth,  with  light  yellowiah- 
brown  shoots. 

Fruit  of  small  size,  but  varying  in  different  soils ;  obovate, 
regularly  formed.  Skin  very  smooth  and  feir,  clear  bright 
ydlow,  on  all  sides.  Stalk  light  brown,  speckled  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  thon  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  a  very 
shallow  depression.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  basin  slightly  sun^ 
but  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at  first,  half 
buttery,  sweet,  and  moden^tely  juicy.  Ripens  all  the  month  of 
August    Succeeds  well  at  the  South. 
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JuLXB  BiYOBT.  Al*  Pom. 

Raised  by  Alexander  Bivort  Tree  moderately  yigorons, 
Tery  productive. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  truncate,  conic.  Skin  cinnamon  russet  on 
yellow  ground,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  grey  dots.  Stalk 
Jong,  inserted  at  an  inchnation  in  a  broad  depression.  Calyx 
open,  set  in  a  smal],  shallow  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  sugary  vinous  flavour ;  finely  perfumed.    Oct  Nov. 


KingseaHng, 

EnrasxssiKQ.    Brinckle  in  Hort 
Leech's  SImgseesiDg. 

Originating  in  the  family  buryinff-gronnd  of  Isaac  Leech, 
near  ]Hiiladelphia,  Tree  upright  and  of  vigorous  growth,  with 
light  yellowish-green  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  or  truncate-conic.  Skin  green- 
iflth-yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute  green  or  grey  dots. 
Stalk  medium  or  long,  curved,  and  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a 
broad,  uneven  cavity.    Calyx  closed,  $et  in  a  shallow,  irregular 
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basin.  Flesh  whitish,  somewhat  coarse  and  granular,  jmcji 
buttery  and  melting,  with  a  sweety  rioh,  perfumed  flaTour. 
September. 

La  HfiRABD.    Van  Mens,  1825. 

Fniit  above  medium,  obovate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Calyx  dosed, 
deeply  sunk.  Stalk  rather  stout  and  long,  in  a  depression. 
Ooloorpale  lemon-yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek  next  the 
sun.  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy;  flavour  rich,  pleasant  sub- 
acid ;  excellent  Ripens  first  to  middle  of  October.  (Wilder 
in  Hort) 

Las  Canas. 
Bon  Parent        Boavier. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated  turbinate,  or  acnte-pyriform,  insen- 
sibly joining  the  fleshy  insertion  of  the  stem  which  is  nearly  an 
inch  long.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  brown  dots 
and  a  few  russet  patches.  Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  an  even, 
russet  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic,  some- 
what astringent.    October. 

La  Juive.  (Esperen.) 
A  vigorous  pyramidal  tree,  branches  long  and  bright 
Fruit  medium,  turbinate.  Skin  marbled  with  brown  and 
ffreen,  brightly  shaded  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  lon^,  inserted 
m  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  irregular,  set  in  a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
half  fine,  melting,  juicy,  sugary;  pleasantly  perfumed;  first  qua- 
lity.   November.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Laurb  ns  Gltmes.    Bivort 

A  tree  of  moderate  growth,  but  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
or  large,  turbinate,  ova^  pointed  towards  the  stem.  Skin  very 
rough,  light  green,  but  becomes  almost  entirely  covered  with 
russet  and  light  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  half  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed.  Ripe  middle  of 
September  to  middle  of  October.     ( Al.  Pom.) 

Leopold  L    Bivort, 

Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  large,  turbinate,  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  green,  spotted  with  brown  russet  Flesh  whitish- 
yellow,  melting,  butterv,  juicy,  sweet,  and  strongly  perfumed. 
Ripens  the  middle  of  December,  and  keeps  till  January.  (Al. 
Pom.)      • 

Leun  le  Clerc.    Louvain. 

Tree  of  moderate  growth,  very  productive. 
Fruit    large,    pyriform.    Skin    msset,    on    greeniBh^yellow 
ground.    Stalk  long  and  carved,  iaserted  in  a  slight  cavity  by 
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a  lip.    Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.    Flesh  white,  juicy,  batteiy, 
melting,  rich,  and  exceedingly  sugary.    October,  November. 

LSNAWBX. 

Origin  uncertain,  grown  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  introduced 
by  Dr.  D.  K.  Underwood  of  that  pUuMs,  and  description  made  by 
T.  M.  Cooley. 

Fruit  medium  to  large^  ovate-pyrifojon,  generally  more  or  less 
one-sided,  surfetce  frequently  irregular.  Skin  lemon  yellow, 
with  small  russet  specks^  and  a  lively  vermilion  cheek  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  carved,  inserted  without  depression, 
sometimes  below  a  fleshy  protuberance.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  ydloWish  white,  tender,  buttery,  with  a 
high  and  quite  peculiar  aromatic  flavour.  Ripens  first  to  middle 
of  August 

Lewis.    Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

This  is  an  excellent  winter  peat,  originated  on  the  txtm  of 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Boxbury,  and  was  first  discribed  and  brought 
into  notice  by  that  veteran  and  zealous  amateur  of  fruits,  Samuel 
Downer,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  near  Boston.  It  bears  enormous 
crops ;  indeed,  this  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil 
should  therefore  be  kept  rich,  or  the  pears  will  necessarily  be 
small.  The  fruit  has  the  good  quality  of  adhering  closely  tb 
the  tree,  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  off  or  injured  by  early  frosts, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  till  late  in  the  season.  The 
tree  grows  vigorously,  and  has  long,  drooping  branches,  of  dark 
olive  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  thick,  dark 
green  in  autumn,  pale  green  at  maturity,  with  numerous  russety 
specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with  the 
surface.  Calyx  large,  with  white  spread  divisions,  basin  almost 
level.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  rather  coarse  grained,  melting, 
juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume^  November 
to  February. 

LiBKRALE.    Hor.  Mag. 

Fruit  rather  large,  elongated,  truncate-pyriform.  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, sprinkled  with  brown  or  russet  dots,  and  with  patches 
of  russet  Stem  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  Cavity  at  an  inclina- 
tion. Calyx  large  and  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh 
juicy,  melting,  sweet,  rich,  and  peculiarly  aromatic.     October. 

LlfiUTBHANt    PoiTBVIN. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  resembling  in  colour  Glout  Morceaa 
Skin  yellow,  netted  and  spotted  with  russet  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
half  melting.    Ripe  from  Februaly  to  April.    (Leroy's  Cat> 
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Lm OK.    Van  Mona.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

Ko.  10.    Van  Mods.       Beurre  Haggereton. 
Bergamotte  Looiae. 

A  fine,  sprightly,  Belgian  pear,  originated  by  Van  Mon& 
The  young  ahoots  are  long,  slender,  reddish  brown. 

Fruit  rather  small,  olMvate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
funt  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stoat, 
set  in  a  moderately  depressed,  round  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  basin,  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  high  flavour.    Middle  of  August. 

LoDos.    Ken. 

Smith's  BordeQave. 

The  Lodge  Pear  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  undei^ 
stood  to  have  originated  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very  agree- 
able subacid  pear,  and  has  so  much  of  the  Brown  Beurre  cha- 
racter, that  we  suspect  it  is  a  seedling  of  that  fine  old  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  tapering  to  the  stem,  and 
one-sided.  Skin  greenish-brown,  the  sreen  becoming  a  little 
paler  at  maturity,  and  much  covered  wiui  patches  of  dull  russet 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  obliquely  planted  at  the  point 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  little  swollen  there.  Flesh  whitish,  a 
little  gritty  at  the  core,  which  is  large,  juic^,  and  melting,  with 
a  rather  nch  fiavour,  relieved  by  pleasant  acid.  Septem^  and 
October. 

Louis  Dupont.     Durieux. 

Tree  vigorous  and  beautiful,  promises  to  be  fertile. 

Fruit  sufSciently  hiige,  sometimes  in  the  fi>rm  of  Doyenne, 
but  ordinarily  longer  and  more  turbinate.  Skin  smooth,  dull 
green,  passing  to  yellow  at  maturity,  strongly  shaded  with  fiiwn 
russet,  sometimes  striped  and  marbled.  Flesh  white,  half  fine, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  perfumed;  a  fruit  of  first  quality, 
ripening  towards  the  end  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 

LoniBX  BoNiOB  OF  Jersey.     Thomp. 

Bonne  de  LonguevaL  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

Louise  Bonne  d^Avranches.        Beurr^  or  Bonne  Louise  d'Araadord. 
William  the  Fourth. 

Originated  in  France,  near  Avranches,  succeeds  admirably  on 
the  quince,  forming  or  fine  pyramid— ^not  of  the  first  quality,  but 
profitable.  Tree  vigorous,  upright,  very  productive ;  fruit  of 
better  quality  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  one-sided.  Skin  smooth  and 
glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  but  overspread  with  brownish 
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red  in  the  nin,  and  dotted  with  nmneroiu  gray  dots.    Stalk 
aboat  an  inch  long,  cmred,  rather  obliquely  inserted,  without 


Xoti<9d  BowM  of  Jersey, 

depression,  or  with  a  fleshy,  enlarged  base.  Calyx  open,  in  a 
shallow,  uDeven  basin.  Flesh  grreenish  white,  very  jnicy  and 
melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fiavoor.  September  and 
October.  [This  is  yery  distinct  from  the  old  Louise  Bonne,  a 
green  winter  fruit,  of  Uiird  quality. 

Madamk  Millet. 

Fruit  very  much  resembling  grey  Beurre  as  to  form  and  colour, 
and  the  TJrbaniste  as  to  qualities.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  fine, 
half  melting,  sugary  and  agreeably  perfumed,  ripening  in  March 
and  April.    (Leroy*s  Cat) 
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Madakb  Duoab.     BqpereiL. 

Tree  pyramidal,  yery  yigorous,  veiy  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oval,  lightly  deprettsed  at  base  and  crown. 
SIdn  smooth,  bright  groen,  becomii^  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh 
white,  half  fine,  very  juicy,  Bugaiy,  and  slightly  perfumed. 
Rinens  the  middle  of  August  (AL  Pom.)  Very  good  in 
Belgium. 

Madaicb  EazA.     Bivort 

Tree  vigorous,  wood  stout 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  bright  green,  and  be^ 
comes  ahnoet  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  rosy,  fine,  buttery, 
melting,  abounding  With  sweet  juice,  very  agreeably  perfumed. 
November.  (Al.  Pom.)  Excellent  in  Belgium,  promising  well 
here.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but  has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked, 
and  declining  habit,  and  very  narrow  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
are  olive  gray. 

Maloonaitbb  d'Hasfih. 

Fruit  larg^  form  roundish,  obovate.  Stalk  one  inch  long, 
inserted  in  A  slight  depression.  Calyx  dosed,  set  in  a  rather 
deep,  irregular  basin.  Skin  dull  yeUow,  with  a  bfowniah  red 
cheek,  stippled  with  coarse  dots,  and  russeted  at  the  calyx. 
Flesh  juioy,  tender,  and  melting.  Flavour  rich  subacid,  per- 
fumed. Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  October,  No- 
vember.   (Wilder's  Rep.) 

Martha  Ank. 
Dana's  No.  L 

Raised  by  Francis  Dana  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Fruit  medium  size,  elongated,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow, 
with  yellow  specks.  Calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  tender, 
very  pleasantly  subacid.    November.     (Hov.  in  Mag.) 

Mabis  Parkht.    An.  Pom. 

Raised  by  Bivort    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform ;  surfieuie  uneven.  Stalk  short,  inclined. 
Calyx  in  a  large  furrowed  cavity.  Skin  golden  yellow  at  matu- 
rity. Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  somewhat  buttery,  very 
juicy,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfum^.    October.    (An.  Pom.) 

Maris  Louisb.    P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Forme  de  Marie  Louisa  Prinoesse  de  Panne. 

Kane  Chr^tienne.  Braddick's  Field  Standard. 

A  Belgian  variety  of  first  quality  in  its  native  country,  but  hm 
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not  proved  so  good  here.    It  is  yariablei  some- 
times very  goc^ ;  may  improve  inrith  age. 

Fruit  pretty  laige,  oblong-pyriform,  rather 
irregular  or  one-fli<kd  in  figure.  Skin  at  fint 
pale  green,  but  at  maturity  rich  yellow,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  russet 
on  the  exposed  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  lonfi^  obliquely  planted,  sometimes  under 
a  slightfy  raised  lip»  sometimes  in  a  very 


MarULouiM, 

small,  one-sided  cavitv^.  Calyx  small,  set  in  H  narrow,  some- 
what plaited  basin,  flesh  white,  exceedingly  buttery  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich,  saccharine,  and  vinous  flavour.  I^t  of  Sep- 
tember and  middle  of  Octobqp. 

Mareohal  Pbltbsibr. 
Froit  of  medium  sise,  •void.    Skin  yellow,  and  reddish  in  the 
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mm.    Flesh  tender,  juicy.   Ripening  in  September  and  Octobei 
Tree  very  productive.     (Leroy's  Cat) 

Marianne  db  Nanct.    A1.  Pom. 
Fruit  large,  pyramidal,  inclining  to  pyriform.    Skin  yellowisli- 
green,  thickly  covered  with   brown   and  green  dots.     Stem 
medium ;  calyx  large  and  open ;  basin  shallow.    Flesh  coarse, 
granular,  juicy,  and  from  young  trees  poor.     November. 

Marechai.  Dillsk.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous  and  very  fertile. 

Fruit  very  lai^e,  very  inconstant  in  form,  varying  from  turbi- 
nate to  ovoid  and  ahnost  cylindric  Skin  pale  green,  mottled 
with  fawn  and  yellow  slightly  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine, 
melting,  and  buttery,  and  abounds  in  very  sugary  juice.  Ripe 
last  of  October  and  November.    (An.  Pom.) 

ICatbuu 

Originated  with  John  Mather,  near  Jenkinstown,  Montgomeiy 
Co.,  Pa. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  red,  with  occaaon- 
ally  a  mottled  cheek,  and  russeted  around  the  stem,  which  is 
obli<}uely  inserted  by  fleshy  rinffs  without  depression.  Calyx 
medium,  basin  very  small.  YieSi  a  little  coarse,  but  buttery. 
Flavour  delicate  and  pleasant.    August    (Ad.  Int  Rep.) 

Matkabd. 

Oriffin  unknown ;  grown  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Frmt  medium,  obovate-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  with  mssei 
dots  and  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  fleshy  at 
its  junction.  Calyx  open,  in  a  slight  depression.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  and  sugary.    Ripe  last  of  July.     (Dr.  Eshleman.) 

McLauohlin. 

A  native  of  Maine,  introduced  by  S.  L.  Goodale  of  Saco 
Tree  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  elongated,  obtnse-pyriform.  Skin  rough,  greenish, 
mostly  covered  with  russe^^  whicn  becomes  yellowish  at  maturity, 
with  a  warm  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  shorty  inserted  at  an  incli- 
nation, with  some  appearance  of  a  lip.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a 
shallow,  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not  very  fine,  juicy 
and  melting.  Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  perfumed.  November 
to  January. 

MSRRIAM. 

Origin,  Roxbury,  Mass.    Iree  vigorous  and  very  productive. 
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Fmit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  at  base  and  crown. 
Skin  smoo^,  doll  jellow,  covered  with  pale  nisset  around  the 
stem  and  calyx,  and  entire  surface  somewhat  netted  with  russet. 
6tem  short,  moderately  stout,  in  a  small  cavity  with  one  pro- 
tuberant side.  Calyx  closed,  basin  shallow  and  furrowed.  Fleeh 
yellowish,  coarse,  melting,  and  juicy.  Flavour  sugary,  sprightly 
perfumed,  excellent    September,  October.    (Hov.  Mag^ 

MiONOVNE  d'Hivbr.    Bivort 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  very 
rou^h,  russet  Stalk  stout,  inserted  by  a  lip,  ofien  at  a  feat 
inchnation.  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish,  juicy,  granular,  nearly  melting,  brisk  sweet,  and  richf 
slightly  astringent    November. 

MiLLOT  DB  Nanot.    Van  Mons. 

A  pyramidal  tree,  very  fertile,  producing  at  the  same  time  at 
the  extremity  of  its  branches  and  its  long  spurs. 

Fruit  small  or  medium,  regularly  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
light  green,  becoming  yellow  a  lon^  time  before  its  maturity, 
flesh  whitish  yellow,  buttery,  melting,  not  deficient  in  juice, 
sugary,  and  very  agreeably  perfumed.  October,  November.  (A. 
Pom.) 

Mtiohbll's  Russet. 

Origin  Belleville,  Illinois.  Fruit  medium  or  small,  obovate, 
inclining  to  conic  Skin  rough,  dark  russet,  thickly  covered 
with  grey  dots.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity  by  a  ring 
or  lip.  Calyx  open,  basin  uneven.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  rich, 
highly  perfumed.    November. 

MoNSBiONEUR  Affrb.    Bivort 

Fruit  medium,  roundish,  somewhat  angular.  Skin  rough, 
greeni^,  considerably  covered  with  thick  russet,  and  thi^y 
sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  persistent,  basin  broad. 
Flesh  white,  ratiher  coarse,  granular,  rich  and  perfomed*  No- 
vember. 

HOTAMBNSING. 

Origin  in  the  garden  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Moya- 
mensing  District  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fniit  me- 
dium, irregular,  obovate,  knobbed  and  rough.  Colour  light  yel- 
low, covered  with  minute  grey  dots.  Stalk  fleshy,  of  medium 
length;  and  inserted  by  rings  m  a  small  cavity.    CAyx  closed. 
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8^ti  ui  a  taUior  detp  corragnted  basin,  flesh,  wliite,  swee^ 
slightly  breaking,  moderately  juicy.  Bipe  Angosti  S^tembei; 
(Brincida  in  Hort) 

MuBOADDrS. 

The  Muscadine  is  remarkable  for  its  high  musky  aroma.  Its 
histoiy  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  native.  It  bean 
very  neavy  crops,  and  if  the  fruit  is  picked,  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  a  good  pear  of  its  season. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  roundish  obovate,  r^ularly  formed. 
Skin  pale  yellowish^green,  a  little  rough,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  well  formed, 
small  cavity.  Calyx  with  reflexed  seements^  set  in  a  shallow 
basb.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  melting,  with  an  agreeable, 
rich  musky  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  fint  of  September 
Shoots  stout^  dark  grey-brown. 

MUSKINOUM. 

Oriffin  doubtful.     Tree  very  vigorous,  upright 
Fruit  medium,  roundi^.     Skin  greenish-yellow,  much  dotted 
with  russet  and  green.     Stalk  long,  cavity  small.    Calyx  open, 
basin  very  shallow,    flesh  melting,  with  a  pleasant,  brisk  &k 
Your,  per&med.    Ripe  middle  and  last  of  August 

Napolkon.    Liard. 

MedaaUe.  Gbailesd'Aqtricfae^ )  (neomcO^ 

Sucr^e  Dor6e^  (of  some,)         Wartemberg^  )   of  some, 

Bol  dB  Bome.  Poire  Liard. 

The  Napoleon  is  bardy,  thrifty,  and  bears  abundant  crops, 
even  while  very  youn^.  In  poor  soils,  or  in  un&vourable  ex- 
posures only,  it  is  astnusent  The  leaves  are  bread  and  the 
shoots  are  upright  and  olive-coloured. 

It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1808,  by  M.  Idard,  gardener  «t 
Mons. 

Fruit  petty  lai^  obtuae-pyriform.  Skin  smootli,  clear  green 
at  first,  but  becoming  pale  yellowiah-green  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  pretty  steut^  set  in  a 
slight  depression  or  under  a  swoUen  lip.  CUygc  set  in  a  baain 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  melting,  reinarkably  full  of 
juice,  which  is  sweety  sprightly  and  excellent  Should  be  ri- 
pened in  the  house,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  September, 
and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

NiSLL.    Thomp.    Yan  Mons. 

Beurre  KielL    Man  in  KM,  Oolmar  Boec. 

Poiie  NielL    IMd,  Fondante  du  Boia,  tfKorro0%  of  some. 

A  lai^e  and  handsome  Belgian  variety,  raised  by  Van  lifons. 
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from  seeds  sown  in  1815,  and  named  in  bononr  of  Br.  Niell,  of 
Edinborgh,  a  distingnished  borticultarist  and  man  of  science 
The  tree  bears  plentifully.  Its  quality  is  not  yet  fully  ascer* 
tained,  bat  specimens  obtained  here  promise  well.  Young  wood 
stout,  diverging,  grey. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  rather  shortened 
in  figure  on  one  side,  and  enlarged  on  the  other — tapering  to 
the  stalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  with 
little  or  no  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  delicately  marked  with 
thin  russet,  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  &int  red. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweety  with  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  juice. 
Last  of  September. 


Nb  Plus  Meuris.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  Belgian  pear,  one  of  Br.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  named 
in  allusion  to  Pierre  Meuris,  his  gardener  at  Brussels.  The  tree 
grows  upright,  has  short-jointed,  olive-coloured  shoots. 

Fruit  m^ium  or  rather  small,  roundish,  usually  very  irregular, 
with  swoUev  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellowish- 
brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-coloured  russet  Stalk  quite 
short,  set  without  depression,  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  sugary  and  agreeable  flavour. 
January  to  March. 

NnjBsf 

A  foreign  variety  imported  by  John  M.  Niles,  Hartford,  Conn* 
The  original  name  having  been  lost,  it  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse,  pyriform.  Colour  yellow  at  maturity, 
thickly  covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
abrupt,  uneven  e^vity.  Caly:;^  closed,  set  in  a  deep  round  basin. 
Flesh  juicy,  butteiy,  sweet  and  pleasant.  Becember.  (Ad* 
Int  Bep.) 

NouvnAu  PoiTBAu.    Bivort, 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  a  very  vigorous  grower,  forming  a 
beautiful  pyramid,  v^  productive,  young  wood  brownish-red* 
Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  green,  with 
numerous  russet  dots  and  sometimes  patches  ci  russet  Stem 
ra^er  short,  curved,  inserted  at  an  inclination  often  by  a  fleshy 
protuberance  or  fold,  without  depression.  Calyx  laive,  closed, 
set  in  a  narrow  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery, 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  vinous,  and  very  refreshing  flavour, 
ttipe  November.    A  pear  of  great  promise. 
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Okondaga.    Hort 
Swan'g  Orange. 

Supposed  to  have  originated  in  Farmington,  Conn.  IVee 
ve^  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  obtuselj-pyriform,  tapering  from  centre  towards 
calyx  and  stalk.  Skin  somewhat  coarse  and  uneven,  thickij 
covered  with  russet  dots,  fine  rich  yellow  at  maturity,  generally 
with  some  traces  of  russet,  and  sometimes  with  a  sunny  cheek 
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Stalk  rather  stout,  of  mediam  length,  infierted  in  a  fima]l  cavitj, 
at  an  inclination.  Calyx  small,  &m\y  closed,  set  in  a  narrow, 
somewhat  uneven  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  abounding  in 
juice,  slightly  granular,  and  when  in  perfection  with  a  fine  nch, 
vinous  flavour.  A  variable  fruit,  often  quite  acid  and  not  rich. 
September  to  November. 

Ontario. 

Oiigin,  Geneva,  Ontario  Oounly,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigorous  and 
productive,  said  to  be  a  valuable  market  variety. 

Fruit  medium,  elongated,  obtuse-pyriform,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. Skin  pale  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  grey  or  green  dots. 
Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  cing  in  a  rather  large 
depression.  Calyx  partially  closed  or  open  in  a  shallow,  irre* 
gular,  corrupted  basin.  Flesh  white,  granular,  juicy,  almost 
melting,  wiui  a  sweety  pleasant  flavour.  Ripens  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Orphblink  Colmar.    Van  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  fertile.  Fruit  very  large,  pyriform.  Skin 
bright  green,  becomes  somewhat  yellow  at  maturity,  striped 
and  dotted  with  grey,  brown,  and  black,  and  shaded  with  russet, 
fiiwn  on  the  sunny  side,  and  around  the  calyx  and  stem.  Flesh 
whitish-yellow,  fine,  melting,  a  little  granular  around  the  core, 
juicy,  sweety  and  perfumed.  A  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit, 
ripening  about  the  middle  of  October.    (An.  Pom.) 

OsBORNS.     West  Farm,  and  Gard. 

Ongin,  Economy,  Indiana.    Productive  and  a  free  grower. 

Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with 
numerous  grey  dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  inclined  in  a  slight 
depression,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Calyx  partially  closed. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  brisk,  vinous.    Middle  of  September. 

Osbahd's  Summbr.    Hort 

Origin,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Tree  moderately  vigorous, 
upright,  an  early  and  prolific  bearer. 

Fruit  small,  obovate,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin  fine,  clear  yel- 
low, thickly  dotted  with  small  greenish  and  brown  dots,  wiUx  a 
warm  cheek  on  the  side  of  the  sun,  and  some  traces  of  russet, 
particularly  around  stalk  and  calyx.  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
i-ather  strong,  inserted  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in 
a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a 
rich  sugary  flavour  and  pleasant  musky  perfume.  Ripens  early 
in  August. 
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Oswsoo  BvurbA.    Hort 
Bead's  SeedliDg. 

Raised  by  Walter  Read,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Tree  vigY^oii^ 
hardy,  and  prodactive. 

Fniit  medium,  oblate,  sometimes  inclining  to  conic     Sidn 

C"  ^wish-green,  streaked  and  mottled  with  thin  maset,  bnt 
mes  a  fine  yellow.  Stalk  rather  shorty  inserted  in  a  deep, 
round  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  an  even,  8halk>w  basin. 
Elesh  battery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  fine  rich,  yibohs,  aromatic 
flaYonr.    October,  mvember. 

^  Paddook. 

Received  of  Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Y t,  who  informs 
us  that  it  is  quite  popular  in  many  sections  of  that  State,  ripen- 
ing about  the  time  of  Madeline,  and  by  many  preferred  to  it. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  light  yellow,  some- 
times with  a  faint  blush.  Stidk  medium,  with  much  depreasion. 
Calyx  in  a  rather  broad,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  fine  grained, 
melting,  sweet  but  not  very  high  favour.    Ripe  last  of  July. 

Paiuoss's  Sxx]»Lnre« 

Raised  by  S.  D.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  very  pro- 
ductive, young  shoots  slender. 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  chiefly  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  short,  cajyx  open.  Flesh  coarse,  granular, 
buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  high,  vinous  flavour,  strongly 
perfumed*    October. 

Pabsonagb. 

• 

For  its  history,  see  Church.  Tree  a  fine  healthy  grower, 
produces  large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  annually. 

Fruit  medium  or  large,  obovate,  obtuse-pyriform,  often  in- 
dined.  Skin  orange  yellow,  rough,  generally  shaded  with  dull 
crimson,  netted  with  russet  and  thiddy  sprinkled  with  russet 
dots.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  fleshy  at  its  junction,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Calyx  partially  open,  stiff,  set  in  a  shallow,  slight!} 
russoted  basin.  Flesh  white,  slightly  coarse,  somewhat  granu> 
lar,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  veiy  sugary  and  refreshing  vinous 
flavour.  This  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit  will  no  doubt  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  of  its  season.  Ripe  all  of  Septem 
ber. 
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Fknonago  PeHP. 


Pabadisb  D'AxTTOMm, 

Oalebaase  Booa    Y  an  Mona. 
ICarw  NoayeUe. 
Frinoeflse  HariHme. 

Tree  very  vigoroiUi  ah  oota  long  and  twisting^  thidd j  qprinUad 
with  yery  cpnspicuous  dots. 

Fniit  large,  angalar,  with  its  largest  diameter  near  the  centre, 
pyriform,  often  gourd-form.  Skin  yellow,  mottled,  and  often 
entirely  overspread  with  bright  cinnamon  msset^  soifbee  mieven. 
Stalk  lonfl^  enlai^ed  at  both  ends,  and  inserted  without  much 
cavity,  onen  by  fleshy  wrinkles  of  folds.  Calyx  open,  basin 
abrupt,  and  surrounded  by  prominences.  Flesh  moderatelj  fine^ 
aometimes  slightly  granular,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  yery  rich 
vinous,  aromatic  flavour.    September,  October. 
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Passe  Oolmar.    Lind*  llioinp.  P.  Mag. 

Oolmar  HardeDpont. 
Pr^Bent  de  Kalinea 
Maiotte  Socrde  Jaima 
Souyeraiiie  d^HivBr. 

ac  to     Colinar  Soaveraiod. 

'Thon^  G«mbier. 
CeUtta 

Oolmar  PreoleL 
ColmarDordei 
D'Ananafl,  (ofsonui) 


I  d'EDyer. 
Paase  Colmar  Epineaox. 
Oolmar  Gris. 
Paaae  Oolmar  Gria. 
Bearr6  Oolmar  Gria,  dit  prtoel 
Pr^oeL 

Fondante  de  PaniseL 
Fondante  de  Koiul 
Beurrd  d'ArgenaoiL 
Begintin. 


Puoelle  CondMeoiia 

The  Passe  Colmar  is  a  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  the  ConnseUor 
Hardenpont  Yigoroos  growth,  and  abundant  bearer.  It  grows 
jfideed  almost  too  thrifty,  making  lon^,  bending  shoots,  and 
owing  to  this  over-lnxariance,  the  frait  is  often  second  rate  on 
young  trees,  but  on  old  trees,  with  high  cultivation,  it  is  some- 
times of  the  best  quality.  It  is  a  yeiy  yariable  fruit,  and  often 
poor.    The  young  shoots  are  of  a  lively  brownish-yellow. 

Fruit  rather  lar^  varying  considerably  from  obovate  to  ob- 
tuse-pyriform.  Skm  rather  thick,  yello¥n8h-green,  becoming 
yellow  at  maturity,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  with  light-brown  rus- 
set Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse,  une- 
ven cavity,  or  sometimes  without  depression.  Calyx  open,  baain 
shallow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sweet,  aromatic  flavour. 

Passans  du  Poatuoal.    Thomp. 
Summer  PortugaL        MDler'a  Earij. 

A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  bear- 
ing, and  produces  very  large  crops.  Shoots  upright^  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  and  much  flattened.  Skin  pale  yd- 
low,  with  a  cheek  of  direst  brown,  becoming  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  round,  r^^r  hollow. 
Calyx  stif^  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  break- 
ing, of  very  delicate,  agreeable  flavour.    Last  of  August. 

• 
Pater  Nostbr. 

Fruit  large,  oblong.  Skin  yellow-russet  Stalk  medium  in 
lenffth,  wrinkled,  enluged  at  its  insertion,  which  is  at  an  incli- 
nation in  a  small  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  open,  segments  stsflf, 
in  a  small  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicT  and  melting,  with 
a  rather  rich,  vinous,  or  subacid  flavour,  pleasantly  perfomedi 
November,  December. 
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Paqxnot. 

Buyixency.    Fktnl  Ambrat 

Introduced  from  France,  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Fruit  of 
mediom  size,  regularly  pyriform«  Skin  green  at  firsti  becoming 
dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  patches  of  rusBet  at  bol£ 
extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk  lonK»  inserted - 
without  depression.  Calyx  stiff,  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow  ba- 
sin. Flesh  white,  buttery,  with  sweet,  rich,  and  perfumed  fla- 
vour.   October  to  November. 

Peach  Pbab. 

Poire  Peche. 

A  seedling  of  Esperen,  of  moderate  growth  and  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  turbmate,  approaching  pyriform,  often  truncalft- 
conic.  Skin  fine  yellow,  with  bright  russet  dots.  Stalk  rather 
long,  sometimes  inserted  in  a  cavity,  and  sometimes  by  a  flcshv 
rinjg.  Calvx  open,  persistent,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh 
jui<7,  melting,  sugary,  and  vinous,  sometimes  a  little  aa- 
tringent    Ripens  ImI;  of  August 

Pskblxton's  Eablt  York.    Hov.  Mag. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  Jeremiah  York,  of  Connecticut  Tree  mode- 
rately vigorous,  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  obovate,  varying  to  obtnse-pyriform. 
Skin  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  fiunt  blush.  Stalk  inserted  in  a 
moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  irregular.  Flesh  melting, 
sweet,  slightly  perfumed.    Ripens  last  of  July. 

PSNGKTHLT. 

One  of  Mr.  Ejiight's  seedlings.  Fruit  medium,  inclining  to 
oval.  Stem  long,  rather  slender,  enlarged  at  the  base,  curved 
and  twisted,  set  in  a  rather  uneven  depression.  Calyx 
larffe,  segments  quite  long  and  narrow.  Skin  light  green,  thickly 
spnnkled  with  dark  dots,  yellowish  on  the  side  of  the  sun, 
where  the  dots  become  reddish,  and  sometimes  form  a  red  cheek. 
Flesh  somewhat  coarse,  but  juicy,  sweet,  and  good.  One  of  the 
best  of  Knight's  pears.  Februaiy,  March.  (Robert  Manning's 
MS.) 

Pbtrb. 

An  American  pear.  The  original  tree  is  growing  in  that 
interesting  place,  the  old  Bartram  Botanic  Gai^en,  near  Phila- 
delphia. Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor,  who  has  disseminated  thip 
tree,  informs  us  that  in  1735,  a  seed  was  received  by  the  elder 
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John  Bartram,  from  Lord  Petr6  of  London,  as  being  the  aeed 

of  a  fine  batter  pear. 

The  tree  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  but  produces  very  regular  and 
abundant  crops.    Young  wood  slender,  ycUowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  rather  laige,  obovate.  Skin  rerj 
thin,  pale  yellow,  (sometimes  marked  with  greenish-russet,  and 
fprinkled  with  russet  about  the  eye.)  StaUc  stiff  and  strong 
aoout  an  inch  long,  stout  at  the  lower  end,  and  set  in  a  pecolutf, 
abruptly  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  bat 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  battery,  and  very 
melting ;  with  a  perfumed,  slightly  musky,  high  flavour.  Octo- 
ber, and  if  picked  early,  will  l^p  a  long  time. 


PhiUMpMa. 

Philadelphia.    Hort 
Latch.        Orange  Bergamot    {emmeoiiufy). 
Origin,  near  Philadelphia.     Tree  healthy,  vigorous,  young 
shoots  yellowish-brown,  productive.    fVuit  sometimes  craoka. 
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IVoit  lufl^  oblate,  obttue-pyrifomi,  sometunes  broadly  oval- 
tranoate.  Skin  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  green  or  grey 
dots,  sometimes  netted  with  russet  Stalk  of  medium  length, 
stout  at  its  insertion  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a 
broad  uneven  basin,  flesh  coaree,  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  with 
an  excellent  sugary  flavour,  slightly  perfiimed.    September. 

Pbilifps  Goss.    Bivort 

Tree  sufficiently  vigorous,  and  very  fertile.  Fruit  medium, 
turbinate-pyriform,  bossed,  and  often  irregular.  Skin  rough, 
totally  covered  with  grey  russet  Flesh  whitish-yellow,  fine  and 
melting,  juice  enough,  sweet,  and  finely  perfumed;  quite  first 
quality.    Bipens  middle  of  November.    (An.  Pom.) 

PibIX.    Bivort 

Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  obconic,  irregularly 
pyriform,  Urgest  diameter  at  the  centre.  Skin  yellow,  sightly 
russeted.  Stalk  medium,  curved,  rather  stout,  fleshy  at  its 
insertion,  by  a  lia  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  coarse 
and  granular,  rich  and  good.    Bipens  last  of  September. 

Platt. 

Piatt's  Seedling. 

Orifin  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Thomas  Tredweli,  Beekman- 
town,  ClintoD  Co^  N.  Y.     Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive. 

Fruit  rather  large.  Skiu  yellow,  a  fruit  of  good  quality,  and 
perhaps  may  be  valuable  for  orchard  culture,  particularly  at  the 
Korth.     October,  November. 

POCARONTAB. 

Origin,  Quincy,  Mass.  Tree  moderately  vigorous.  Fruit  me- 
dium, form  variable,  obovate-pyritbim,  often  turbinate.  Calyx 
email,  closed.  Stem  short,  inserted  without  depression.  Color 
lemon -yellow,  with  traces  of  nisset,  and  occasionally  a  bright 
vermilion  cheek.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  and  buttery. 
Flavour  sweet,  rich,  and  musky.  Ripe  first  to  the  middle  of 
October.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

Poms  d'Albret. 

Beurre  d'Albret.         Fondante  d'Albret. 

Calebasse  d'Albret 

A  foreign  variety.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium or  above,  elongated  pyriform,  angular,  oflen  with  a  suture 
on  one  side.  Skiu  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet. 
Stalk  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  much  inclined  at  its  insertion  by 
a  lip.     Calyx  small,  open,  or  partially  closed ;  basin  small  and 
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uneven.    Flesh  greenish-white,  exceedingly  juicy,  butteiy,  melt- 
ing with  a  rich  yinons  flavour,  highly  perfumed.     October. 

Poire  d'Abondance.  Duh. 
Fruit  above  medium.  Form  obiong-pyriform.  Neck  thidc. 
Colour  pale  yellow,  with  numerous  russet  dots,  mottled  and  in- 
termingled with  vermilion,  and  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  delicious  flavour.  Ripe  middle 
of  October.     (Wilder  in  Hort.) 

Poire  Rousselon.  (Berckman's.) 
Bousselon. 
Tree  of  medium  vigor,  grows  well  as  a  pyramid.  Fruit  me- 
dium, shaped  like  a  Doyenne.  Skin  citron-yellow  at  maturity, 
dotted  with  rus.<^t,  and  highly  coloured  on  the  side  of  the  sun. 
Flesh  fine,  half  melting,  suflSciently  juicy,  sugary,  vinouS|  with 
an  agreeable  perfume,     February.     (An.  Pom.) 

Poire  deb  Ohassbubs.    Van  Mons. 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons.  Fruit  medium,  piriform,  some- 
times depressed.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  coverea  with  minute 
dots,  and  a  few  patches  of  russet  Stalk  long,  enlarged  at  its 
junction,  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  slightly  granular,  with  a  highly  peiiumed 
flavour,  resembling  Brown  Beurr6.    October.  * 

Poire  d'Avril. 

Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  both  on  pear  and  quince,  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  angular,  obtusely  conic.  Skin  green- 
ish-yellow, slightly  shaded  and  somewhat  spotted  with  russet, 
and  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long  and  curved, 
inserted  usually  in  a  depression.  Calyx  cloaed,  basin  deep,  and 
irregular.  Flesh  whitish,  compact,  coarse,  granular,  juicy,  half- 
melting,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  a  good  baking  pear,  with  some 
promise  for  the  dessert    November  to  February. 

Poire  de  Lepinb. 
De  Lepine.  Delaine. 

Tr^  of  moderate  growth,  very  productive. 

Fruit  small,  angular,  oblate.  Skin  yellowish,  shaded  with 
crimson,  slightly  russeted.  Stalk  long,  ^eatly  enlaiged  at  its 
junction  to  both  fruit  and  branch;  cavity  broad  and  shallow 
Calyx  small,  open  in  a  corrugated  basin  of  little  depth.  Flesh 
coarse,  granular,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  perfumed 
flavour.     November,  December. 
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Rbtoub  de  Romb.    Yfoi  Mons. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  very  much  depreased,  obscurelj  pyri- 
form,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  blotched  with  ruaset,  and 
thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short,  and  stout  at 
its  insertion  in  a  small  inclined  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed, 
in  a  round  narrow  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  granular, 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour,  slightly  astringent 
September. 


540  nia  PBAft. 

RiCHABDS. 

Origin,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Fruit  rather  large,  oboTate^ 
oblate,  pjriform.  Skin  yellow,  with  nnmeroos  small  maset  dots. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  carved^  inserted  bj  a  fleshy  ring  in  a 
slight  depression.  C^lyx  partially  closed,  basin  very  smalL 
Flesh  battery,  juicy,  melting,  grannlated,  with  a  sweet,  pleasant^ 
vinous  flavour.    Ripens  first  of  October. 

Ridellb's.    Bivort 
6eurr6  Audoaaon.     Thorny       Poire  Bitelle. 
Tree  of  moderate  vigour,  reddish-brown  shoots.    Prodnctive. 
Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  remotely  pyriform.     Skm 
yellow,  covered  nearly  aJl  over  with  bright  red.     Stalk  shorty 
fleshy  at  its  insertion  by  a  lip.     Calyx  open,  in  a  very  shallow 
basin.    Flesh  not  very  fine,  rather  juicy,  not  melting  or  deli- 
cate in  flavour.    September. 

Bob's  BsaaiLMOTTE. 

Raised  by  William  Roe,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Tree  moderatdj 
vifforous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  or  Bergamotte-shaped,  somewhat  asgor 
lar  and  irregular.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  minute  yellow 
dots  in  the  shade,  mottled  and  clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  abrupt  cavity.  dCalyx 
small,  with  short  stifi*  segments,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Fl^ 
rather  coarse,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  brisk,  well  perfumed 
flavour.  Core  large.  The  flavour  of  this  excellent  new  pear  ia 
extremely  like  GanseVs  Bergamotte,  but  much,  inore  sugary, 
September. 

ROUSSELET  EbPBREN. 

Eousselet  Double.  Eaperen, 
Tree  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  pyriform, 
turbinate,  largest  at  its  middle.  Sldn  lemon  yellow  at  maturi- 
ty, strongly  pointed  with  reddish-grey  and  white  dots,  and  co- 
vered with  russet  around  calyx  and  stalk.  Flesh  whitish,  half 
fine,  half  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous  and  perfumed.  Ripens 
well,  and  is  long  in  use.    September.     (Al.  Pom.) 

RousBBLET  Enfant  Pbodioue.    Van  Mons. 
Bnfluit  Prodigaeu    BivorL 
One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.    Tree  vigorous,  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  pyriform.    Skin  thick  and  rough,  green,  co* 
ver^  with  russet^  sometimes  with  a  sunny  cheek.     St2k  of  me- 
dium length,  in  an  inclined  cavity.    Calyx  large,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  greenish-white,  juicv,  granular,  with  a  first  rate,  vinous 
flavour,  veiT  much  resembling  Brown  Benrr6,  but  more  angary; 
highly  permmed  with  musk.    October,  November. 
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Pound.  Coxe. 

TTyedalei  St  Gemuun.  Da  TonneaiL 

Winter  Bell  Royal  d'Angleterre. 

Bretagne  le  Govct.  Cornice  de  TouIcml 

Belle  Angevine.  Beauts  de  TerYeziren. 

Belle  de  Jeraej.  Pickering  Pear. 

Lent  St  Germain. 

The  Ponnd,  or  Winter  Bell  pear,  valued  only  for  cooking,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  Middle  States.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  so  common  in  New  £n^ 
land,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  pears  extensively  grown  in  this 
country.  Hie  pound  pear  is  the  lai^r  of  the  two,  often  weigh- 
ing a  couple  of  pounds  each.  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
ai^  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  The  trees  are  strong  and  healthy, 
with  very  stout,  upright,  dark-coloured  wood- 
Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrowing 
gradually  to  a  point  at  llie  insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow- 
ish-green, with  a  brown  cheek,  (yellow  and  red  when  long  kept,) 
and  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown  russet  dots.  Stalk  two 
inches  or  more  long,  stout,  bent  Calyx  crumpled,  set  in  a  nar- 
row, sliffht  basin.  Flesh  firm  and  solid,  stews  red,  and  is  excel- 
lent, baSced  or  preserved. 

Prait.    Hort 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  a  vigorous  upright  growert 
very  productive. 

Fruit  above  medium,  obtuse-pyrifonn.  Skin  greenish-yellow 
shaded  wiUi  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  russet  and 
ffrey  dots,  frequently  patched  and  netted  with  russet  Stalk 
lon^,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  re^lar  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  briskly 
vinous,  and  saccharine,  variable,  but  when  in  perfection  of  great 
excellence.    Ripens  last  of  September. 

Prevost.  Bivort 
Poire  Prevost 
Fruit  of  medium  size.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  light  green,  passing 
to  golden-yellow  at  maturity,  deeply  shaded  with  carmine  in  the 
sun.-  Fl^  white,  half  melting,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and 
strongly  perfumed.  Ripens  in  l5ecember,  but  may  be  kept 
until  Apnl.    (Al.  Pom.) 

Prikcb  Albert.  Bivort  Van  Mons. 
Tree  vigorous,  succeeds  on  pear  and  quince.  Fruit  mediumi 
pyriform.  Skin  very  thick  and  smooth.  Colour  yellowish, 
sometimes  with  a  slightly  sunny  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long. 
Eve  small,  open,  in  a  shallow  even  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  fine,  melting,  sugary  and  rich.  February,  Mafoh.  (Gard.  Ch.) 

23* 
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PULSIFBIL 


Raised  by  Dr.  John  Pulsifer  of  Hennepin,  lUinoia.  An  up- 
right and  vigorons  grower,  shoots  dark  olive. 

Fruit  below  medium  in  size,  pyriform.  Stalk  short  and 
curved.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin  shallow.  Skin  dull  golden- 
yellow,  covered  with  an  open  network  of  slight  russet  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious.  Kipens  middle  of 
August.     (Smiley  in  Hort) 

QuiLLSTSTTs.    Van  Mons. 

An  odd-lookin£,  late  autumn  fruit,  received  from  Yan  Mons. 

Fruit  nearly  ofmedium  size,  roundish,  a  littJe  flattened.  Skin 
greenish,  nearly  covered  with  dull,  iron-coloured  russet.  The 
flesh  is  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.  No- 
vember. 

Ratmonb.    Man.' 

The  Raymond  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  I.  Wright,  in  the  town  of  this  name. 

Tree  of  slow  growth.  Young  shoots  very  slender,  dark  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Doyenn^. 
Skin  yellow,  marked  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  tinged  with 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  inserted 
with  little  or  no  depression.  Calyx  round,  firm,  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  excellent. 
September. 

Raprljb. 

Introduced  by  Professor  Stevens,  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate,  sometimes  obtuse,  and  sometimes 
acute-pyriform,  sometimes  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish,  covered 
with  cinnamon  russet  Stalk  long,  rather  thick,  generally  in- 
serted by  a  lip.  Calyx  large  and  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  whitish,  somewhat  granular,  juicy  and  melting, 
with  a  very  sweet,  rich,  vinous,  aromatic  flavour;  variable,  some- 
times poor,    September. 

Reading. 

'A  Pennsylvanian  pear.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

Fruit  large,  elonffated,  obtuse-nyriform,  angular  and  ribbed. 
Skin  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  brown  and  grey  dots  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk  long,  curved,  enlarged  and  ribbed 
at  its  insertion,  generally  in  a  depression.  CiJyx  open,  sej^ 
ments  strong,  in  an  exceedingly  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whiti^ 
gnuinlar,  mcJting,  with  a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  January  to  March 
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Sbllxok. 


Origin  BomewHat  uncertaiD.  The  oldest  bearinff  tree  stands 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Selleck,  Sudbury,  Vt,  and  is  of  healthy 
growth,  and  very  productive ;  young  wood  yellowish-olive. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  angular,  and  ribbed.  Colour 
fine  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  crimson  cheek  and  thickly  sprin- 
kled with  russet  dots.  Stalk  long  and  curved,  fleshy  at  its  in- 
sertion in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  in  a  rather 
small  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich,  excellent,  aromatic  flavour.  A  new,  promising, 
valuable  fruit    September,  October. 

Sebrurixr.    Bivort 

Semirier  d'Antomne.        Fondante  de  MiUot 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obconic,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  yellow, 
slightly  disposed  to  ruteet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey  dots. 
Stalk  rather  short  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a  broad 
basin.  Flesh  light  yellow,  somewhat  granular,  sugary,  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  brisk,  vinous,  excellent  flavour.  September, 
October. 

Shsppard. 

Raised  by  James  Sheppard  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  introduced 
to  notice  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Puffer.  Tree  a  free  grower,  and  very 
productive. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  pyriform,  sometimes  pyramidal  (greatly 
varying  in  form).  Skin  rough,  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  brown- 
ish, red  cheek,  slightly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  with  some 
patches  of  russet  Stalk  short  and  stout,  in  a  depression,  often 
inclined,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a 
very  shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  coarse  and  granu- 
lar biittery,  melting,  vary  juicy,  with  a  vinous,  perfumed,  bana- 
na flavour.    Ripens  last  of  September,  and  first  of  October. 

SiMOK  BOUYISR. 

Tree  of  moderate  vigour.  Fruit  smaU,  pyriform.  Skin 
bright  green.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  and  well  perfumed. 
September.    (Al.  Pom.) 

SoLDAT  Labourxtjr.    Esperen. 
.  Augoste  Yan  KnuuL    2>e  JongJie. 

Raised  by  Major  Esperen. 

Tree  vigorous,  npright,  young  wood  chestnut-coloured,  very 
productive,  succeeds  well  npon  quince.  Fruit  rather  large, 
oblique-pyriform,  swelled  toward  the  centre.    Skin  smooth. 
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yellow  at  matarity,  dotted  and  shaded  with  thin  light  rusaet. 
8talk  rather  stout,  long  and  carved,  inserted  in  a  small,  abrapt 
cavity.  Calvz  open,  scarcely  sunk,  basin  very  small,  flesh 
yellowish,  shghtly  granular,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sugary,  yi- 


nous,  perfumed  flavour.  When  in  perfection,  under  liigb  cul- 
ture, it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  pears ;  somewhat  di^Kwed  to  drop 
from  young  trees.    October,  November. 

SOUYBRAIMS  DE  PrINTBMPS.      A1.   Pom. 

Poire  de  Printemps. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  obscurely-pyriform,  an^lar.  Skin 
rellow,  spnnkled  with  russet.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  inserted 
m  a  depression.  Calyx  closed,  basin  irreffular.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  coane  and  ffranular,  somewnat  astringent;  with 
a  bnde,  vinous  flavour.    I&reh. 
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ROPBS. 

Ori^n,  garden  of  Mr.  RopeS|  Salem,  Mass. 

Frmt  medium,  obovate,  tapering  towards  each  end.  Colonr 
cinnamon  russet,  sli^htlj  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stem  short,  in  an  mclined  cavity.  Calyx  small,  open,  basin 
shallow.  Flesh  yellowish,  coarse,  molting  and  juicy.  Flavour 
sugary,  and  good,  with  a  rich  perfume.  October,  November. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

BOSABIRNX. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  russet,  on  green  ground^  be- 
coming somewhat  yellow  when  ripe.  Stalk  variable  in  its  in- 
sertion, sometimes  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  partially  closed, 
set  in  a  medium  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  vinous ; 
slightly  astringent,  resembles  Brown  Beurr6.  Bipens  middle 
of  October. 

RouBSELST  Yakdbbwxcksn.    Grcgoirc. 

A  pyramidal  tree,  of  medium  vigour,  but  very  productive. 

Fruit  small,  varying  in  form  from  Doyenne  to  Bergamotte. 
Skin  yellow  at  time  of  maturity.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting; 
juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  strongly  aromatic,  like  that  of  the 
Kousselet  Fruit  quite  of  first  quality,  and  ripe  first  of  Novem- 
ber.    (An.  Pom.) 

ROUSSBLET   StUTTOABT. 

Tree  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  both  on  pear  aiid  quince. 

Fruit  below  medium,  conic,  or  pyramidal.  Skin  greenish, 
with  a  red  or  brownish  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  brown  and 
green  dots.  Stalk  rather  long,  curved,  enlarged  at  its  insertion, 
generally  without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour, 
partaking  largely  of  the  spicy  aroma  that  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Bonsselets.    Often  rots  at  the  core.    Ripe  last  of  August 

Saint  Germain,  Brandb's. 

Tree  a  slow  grower,  with  slender  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish-green.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and 
excellent  flavour.    November  and  December. 

Salisbury  Seedling. 

A  native  of  Western  New  York.    Tree  vigorous. 

Fruit  depressed-pyriform.  Skin  roilgh,  somewhat  covered 
with  russet,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  russet  dots.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  inserted  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  deep, 
uneven  basin.  Flesh  coarse,  and  of  not  much  claim  to  excel* 
lence  so  Car  as  proved.    Ripe  October. 
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Sanspsatt,  or  Skikless.    Thomp.  land.  MilL 
Poire  SaoB  Peao.     0.  JMtK       Fleor  de  Guignes. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  little  pear,  with  a  remarkably 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bean  in 
clusters,  and  very  regularly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  but  is  esteemed 
by  many. 

Fruit  below  medinm  size,  lon^  pyriform.  Skin  very  smootli 
and  thin,  pale  green,  becoming  light  yellow,  speckled  with  lig^t 
red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  veiy 
trifling  cavity.    Calyx  dosed,  set  in  a  small  basin.    Flesh  white, 

i'uicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  perfumed  flavoui* 
[iddle  of  AugosU 


StUddL 
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SOUVKRAINE  d'EtB. 

Fruit  medioin,  obovate,  obconic,  truncate.  Skin  light  yellow, 
with  numerous  dots,  which  are  crimson  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  short,  in  a  narrow  cavity,  frequently  by  a  lip.  Calyx  pai> 
tially  closed,  basin  medium.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy  and  melting. 
Flavour  sugary,  vinous,  rich.    Ripens  first  of  September. 

Sterling.    Hot.  Mag. 
De  Mott 

Origin,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  grown  from  seed  brought  from 
Connecticut  Tree  vigorous,  upnght,  young  wood  yellowish- 
brown,  an  early  bearer,  and  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  slightly  oval,  very  obscurely  py- 
riform.  Skin  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  few  small  patches  of  rus- 
set, and  on  the  sunny  side  a  mottled  crimson  cheek.  Stalk  ra- 
ther stout,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity  by  a  ring.  Calyx  open,  in 
a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  luicy, 
melting,  with  a  very  sugary,  brisk  flavour.  Ripens  last  of  Au- 
gust, and  first  of  September. 

Stbvsns'  Gsnsbeb,    Man.  Thomp. 

Guernsey.    Pom,  Man,       Stevens'  Genesee. 
Louis  dePruaae? 

This  admi- 
rable pear, 
combining  in 
some  degree 
the  excel- 
lence of  the 
Doyenne  and 
Bergamotte, 
is  reputed  to 
be  a  seedling 
of  Western 
New  -  York. 
It  originated 
on  the  &rm 
of  Mr.  F.  Ste- 
vens, of  Li- 
ma, Livings- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y. 
Altho'  placed 
among  au- 
•  tumn  pears, 
it  frequently 
ripens  here 
at  the  end  of 
August  Steveru^  Qtnme. 
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among  the  late  smnmer  Yuieties.    Young  ahoots  diveiging, 
dark  grey. 

FVuit  large,  ronndish-oborate,  and  of  a  yellow  colonr,  reseat- 
bling  that  of  the  DoyennS  (or  Yii^^ea).  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  stout,  thicker  at  the  base,  and  set  in  a  slight,  ntther  one- 
mdwL  depression.  Calyx  with  shorty  stiff  divisions,  placed  in  a 
smooth  basin  of  only  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  half  but- 
tery, with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  GanaeTs 
Bergamotte.    f^rst  of  September. 

Sttruln.    Hiomp. 

This  very  bright-coloured  and  excellent  pear  comes  frcMn 
England.    Tree  not  thrifty. 

Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  a;  litUe  one-sided  and  irregular. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  streais  of  ii^ht 
russet  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved,  slender,  fie3iy 
where  it  tapers  into  the  fruit  Calyx  li^ge,  open,  and  set  in  an 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  fine  grained,  crisp, 
with  a  rich,  high-flavoured  juice.    October. 

Sttbr.    Hort 

Origin  uncertain;  introduced  by  Alan  W.  Corson,  of  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  Tree  a  very  vigorous  grower,  shoots  stout 
and  short  jointed,  productive. 

Fruit  medium  size,  form  roundish.  Skin  green,  becoming 
yellow,  with  many  russet  dots  and  markings.  Stalk  rather 
short,  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  ahnost  obso- 
lete, basin  narrow,  moderately  deep.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
somewhat  gritty  &t  the  core,  buttery^  melting.  Flavour  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  perfumed.  A  distinct  pear  of  great  excellence. 
Bipens  middle  of  September.    (W.  D.  Brinckle.) 

St.  Jban  Baptibtb. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Fruit  medium,  pyrifonn. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  rough,  and  sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk 
medium,  curved,  inserted  by  a  lip  in  an  inclined  depression. 
Calyx  open,  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Flesh  granuli^,  juicy, 
melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.    October,  Noveml^r. 

St,  Michael  Archangel.     An.  Pom* 
8t.  Michel  Archange.     Plombgastel. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive ;  succeeds  on  quince. 

Fruit  large,  elongated  pyrifonn.  Skin  greenish -yellow,  with 
many  russet  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  leugth,  stout  and  fleshy  st 
itfi  insertion,  almost  without  cavity,  surrounded  by  russet     Ca- 
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lyx  closedy  biisin  small  and  uneven.  Fleah  yeUowuliy  melting, 
abounding  in  juice,  somewhat  coane  and  granular,  with  a  fi^ 
rich,  aromatic  flavour.    October. 

St.  YiNCxirr  dx  Paul. 

Fruit  small,  like  Martin  Sec    Skin  russet    Flesh  sugary, 
half  melting,  ripening  in  January.     (Leroj's  Cat) 

St.  DorothAb. 
Boyale  NouTelle. 
Of  foreign  origin.  Tree  vigorous.  Fruit  rather  large,  elon- 
gated pyriform,  angular.  Skin  greeni8h*yellow,  slightly  tinged 
in  the  sun,  and  spnnkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  long,  curved, 
inserted  by  a  fleshy  lip  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  seg- 
ments rather  larg^,  recurved,  set  in  a  rather  abrupt  basin.  Flesh 
mrhitish,  fine,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sugary,  vinous,  peculiarly 
perfumed  flavour.     October. 


8L  GhiOaiM, 

St.  QmsLAiN.    Thomp. 

Quiimipisc. 

A  most  excellent  Belgian  pear,  recently  originated  by  M. 
Dorlain,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  S.  G.  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  of  Boston.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  on  some  soils  it  is  a  little  variable.    The  tree  is  re- 
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markable  for  its  uprinrhtness,  and  the  great  beauty  and  vigoiu 
of  its  growth.     Young  shoots  light  brown. 

Frmt  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  to 
which  it  joins  by  fleshy  rings.  Skin  pale  clear  yeUow,  with  a 
few  grey  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  carved.  Ca- 
lyx rather  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Core  small 
Flesh  white,  battery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavour. 

St.  Andrs.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Manning,  from  the  Brothers  Banmann,  of 
BolwyUer.    Wood  cankers. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate.  Skin  light  greenish-yellow,  some- 
what dotted  with  red.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  battery,  melt- 
ing, and  excellent  Early  in  Septeml^r.  Frait  sometimes 
cracks. 

St.  Germain.     O.  Dub.  Lind.  Thomp. 

St  GenDain  Oris.        St  Oermain  Jaone. 
Inoonnue  la  Fare. 

This  is  a  well-known  old  French  variety.  The  tree  ia  rather 
a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense  head  of  foliage, — ^the  leavea  nar- 
row, folded,  and  curved ;  the  wood  slender,  and  light  olive  oo- 
loui^ed. 

Fruit  Ifti^e,  pyriform,  tapering  r^ularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  specks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelling.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  ^tty,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.     November  and  December. 

The  Striped  Germain  (St.  Germain  Pafiaehie)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  di£fering  only  in  being  externally  striped 
with  yellow. 

St.  Qermaiv,  Fringe's.    Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 
Brown  St  GennaixL        New  St  Gennain. 

Prince's  St.  Germain  is  a  seedling  from  the  for^;oing  pear, 
rais^  at  Prince's  nurseries,  at  Flashing,  abont  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  most  thriftv  and  hardy  tree,  with  dark  reddish-brown 
shoots.  The  fruit  keeps  as  well  as  a  russet  apple,  is  uniformly 
good,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  late  pears  when  under 
good  cultivation.  It  is  much  more  esteemed  in  the  Eastern 
States  than  the  old  St  Germain. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  ovaL  Skin  near- 
ly covered  with  brownish  russet  over  a  green  ground,  and  be- 
coming dull  red  next  the  sun.    Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  a 
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little  cnnredf  and  placed  in  a  alight,  flattened  depreoion.  G*- 
lyx  large,  open,  firm,  and  nearly  without  divisions,  set  in  a 
smooth,  nearly  flat  basin,  flesh  yellowish-white,  jnicy,  melt> 
iBg,  with  a  sweet,  somewhat  vinons,  and  yery  agreeable  flavonr. 
November  to  March. 

St.  Mxnin. 

Omer  Pacha. 
Fruit  large,  elongated  pyriform.  Colour  yellowish-green, 
iwith  fawn  about  the  crown,  russet  surrounding  the  stem,  and 
thickly  dotted  all  over.  Stem  of  moderate  length,  inserted  in 
an  even  cavi^.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  melting 
juicy,  excellent.  Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  Septem 
ber.     (L.  K  Berckman's  MS.) 

SpLUYAN.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Yan  Mods,  No.  889. 

Sent  to  this  country  by  Van  Mons,  and  named  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning. Toun^  shoots  slender,  diverging,  reddish-brown.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform.  Skm  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  inserted  at  the  tapering, 
pointed  end.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  pleasant  Sep- 
tember. 

SUPRXMS  DS     QUIMPBIL      C.  H.  A. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  or  small,  obco- 
nic,  obovate.  Skin  mie,  clear  yellow,  richly  shaded  wiUi  red, 
somewhat  specked  and  netted  with  russet  Stalk  rather  short, 
obliquely  inserted,  without  cavity,  by  a  slight  appearance  of  a 
lip.  Calyx  open  or  partially  closed;  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
whitish,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  perfumed.  Ripe  early  in 
August-— should  be  gathered  very  early,  or  becomes  dry. 

SuRPASSB  Mxunis. 

Tree  vi^rous.  Fruit  medium,  depressed^  pyramidal  Skin 
rou^  entirely  covered  with  russet  Flesh  whitishi  melting 
and  juicy,  sweet  and  vinous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour.  Ripens 
middle  di  October.    (Al.  Pom.) 

SUBPASSB  CrASSANE. 

A  new  seedlinff  of  Yan  Mons.  Fruit  greatly  resembles  the 
old  Craasane.  Tree  vigorous  and  healthv,  bou  on  pear  and 
quince,  and  is  much  more  productive  than  the  old  varietyi 
which  it  surpasses. 
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SuBPAsn  Ytboalool    Man 
SnrpMBe  YirgouleoseL       Ooim$r  Van  Moos? 

The  precise  origin  of  this  very  delicious  fruit  is  oot  kuowz:. 
It  was  nrst  sent  out  from  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Pannentier,  of  Brooklyn,  under  this  name,  and  is,  perhaps,  an 
unrecognised  foreign  pear,  so  named  by  him  in  allusion  to  its 
sarpaasing  t2ie  fayourite  Yirgalieu  (White  Doyenn^)  of  New- 
York. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  sometimes  roundiah-oboTate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  few  minate  dots, 
and  rarely  a  Uttle  ftint  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  radier 
more  than  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
higher  on  one  side.  Calyx  rather  sniiall,  and  pretty  firm,  set  in 
a  sliffht,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  fiavoured,  aromatic 
juice,  different  from  that  of  the  Doyenn^.     October. 

SuzETTB  DB  Bayay.    A1.  Pom. 

Raised  by  Mi^or  Bsper^i.  Tree  vigorous  on  pear  and  quince^ 
and  very  productive. 

Fruit  small,  obconic,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  sprinkled  with 
minute  dots,  and  some  traces  of  russet.  Stalk  very  long,  curv- 
ed, inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity  by  a  fleshy  ring.  Calyx 
open,  basin  shallow  and  uneven.  Flesh  whiti^  melting,  su- 
gary and  somewhat  perfumed,  refreshbg  and  vinous.  Ripe  Jan- 
nary,  March.  Has  not  yet  succeeded  well  here ;  may  be  good  on 
quince. 

Tabquin  db  Pyrbkbbs. 

Tree  vigorous.  Fhiit  large,  pyriform.  Stem  long,  stout, 
fleshy  at  its  junction,  without  cavity.  Calyx  lai^e,  open,  with 
persistent  segments,  in  a  broad,  irr^pilar  b«sin,  surrounded  by 
russet  Skin  green,  sprinkled  or  patched  with  russet,  and 
thickly  covered  with  brown  dots.  Ffesh  of  poor  quality,  a  very 
k>ng  keeper,  and  said  to  keep  two  years.    Only  a  cooking  pear. 

Taylor  Pbab. 

MsRiwMliMr. 

Oriffinalod  on  the  &na  of  Mr.  Merriwealher^  near  Charlottes- 
ville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.  Tree  vigorous^  young  wood  oliTe^ 
productive. 
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Fruit  medium,  romidiahy  oblate.  Skin  light  green,  mottled 
with  dark  ^een.  Stalk  rather  long,  fleshy  at  its  termination, 
in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  very  small,  set  in  a  wide,  su- 
perficial basin.  Flesh  fine  texture,  buttery.  Flavour  vinous, 
with  a  delicate,  vanilla  aroma.  Quality  " very  good"  Ripe 
Novemb^  to  February.    (Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  MS.) 


Tra. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  Ezra  Merchant,  of  Milford,  Oomt  The  seed 
was  found  in  a 
pound  of  tea,  which 
she  purchased  at  the 
store,  hence  its 
name. 

Tree  vigoroua  and 
productive,  young 
wood  greeniah-yel- 
low.  Fruit  medium, 
obovate,  inclining  to 
pyriform,  with  a  su- 
ture on  one  side. 
Skin  lemon  yellow, 
with  numeroussmall 
brown  dots,  and 
Bometimea  a  reddish 
cheek.  Stalk  rather 
stout,  inserted  ob- 
liquely, under  a  lip 
in  a  very  small  cavi- 
ty. Calyx  half  clos- 
ckI,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  fine, 
juicy,  melting  and 
vinous.  Ripens  last 
of  August  to  middle 
of  September ;  a  very 
promising  pear. 


Oa 


Theodore  Yan  Monb.    Bivort  lliomp. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive  on  pear  or  quince. 

Fruit  rather  large,,  elongated,  obscure^  pyriform,  irregular. 
Skin  greenish,  slightly  sprinkled  with  russet  Stalk  inserted  at 
an  indinatioB  by  a  lip,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  closed,  set 
in  a  small,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  white,  ooaree,  granular,  juicy, 
melting  and  vinous.    Bipe  September,  October. 
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Theodon  VanMcfM. 


Thompson's.    Thomp. 

This  new  and  very  rich-flavonred  pear,  received  by  na  from 
the  Horticultaral  Society  of  London,  was  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  the  frnit  department  in  the 
Society^s  garden,  to  whose  pomological  acumen  the  horticnlta- 
ral  world  is  so  largely  indebted. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive,  fruit  variable. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  slightly  irr^roJar  in  snr&ce. 
Skin  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  few  small,  russety  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk  pretty  stout,  an  inch  or  more  long,  inserted  in 
a  blunt,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  open,  stifi^  often  without  divi- 
sions, basin  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a 
rich,  sugary,  slighUy  aromatic  flavour.    October  and  November 
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Thorp. 

Received  from  J.  M.  Ketchum,  of  Brandos,  Vermont 
Fruit  large,  obovate,  truncate,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  fine 
waxen  yellow,  with  a  slight  tin^c  of  crimson,  thickly  covered 
with  brown  dots.  Stalk  of  medium  length,  rather  stont,  in  a 
deep,  narrow,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  closed,  basin 
furrowed.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting.  Flavour  very  agree- 
able.   October. 

Thusrljnok. 
Beurre  Thnerliuck. 

A  very  large,  showy  fruity  whose  quality  does  not  equal  its 
beauty,  and  whose  great  weight  of  fruit  causes  it  to  fall  from 
the  tree  with  so  little  wind  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  garden 
or  orchard.     (Al.  Pom.) 

Totten's  Sbbdlino. 

Raised  by  Colonel  Totten,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tree  vi- 
gorous. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  turbinate,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low, slightly  sprinkled  with  russet,  and  shaded  with  dull  crim- 
son. Stalk  long,  and  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  by  a  lip.  Calyx 
closed,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  whitish,  buttery,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  vinous,  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  first  of  October. 

Triomphb  de  Jodoione.    Bouvier. 

A  seedling  of  Bouvier,  very  vigorous  and  productive, 
foung  wood  dull  brown. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtusely  pyriform.  Surface  knobby  and 
uneven,  with  the  appearance  of  suture  along  its  side.  Skin 
rouffh,  thick,  greenisn-yellow,  with  russet  dots,  and  a  bronze 
blusn  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  large,  long  and  curved,  inserted 
by  a  ring  in  an  inclined  cavity.  Calyx  small,  partially  closed, 
basin  small  Flesh  rather  coarse,  buttery,  juicy,  exceedingly 
musky,  sweet,  and  pretty  good.    November^  December. 

Ttleb. 

Fruit  small,  turbinate,  remotely  pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  co- 
vered with  russet  dots.  Stalk  lon^  and  slender,  in  a  moderate 
cavity,  surrounded  by  russet  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow  and 
uneven.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  granular,  buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
brisk  and  vinous.    October. 

TJppEK  Crust. 

A  seedling  of  South  Carolina,  and  introduced  by  Colonel 
Summer. 

24 
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Fruit  in  size  and  shape  reaenxUing  Dearborn's  seedling.  Co- 
lour green,  mach  blotched  with  rosset  Flesh  battery  and  melt- 
ing, with  an  excellent  flavour.  Season  July,  and  ripens  wdl  in 
the  house.    Has  not  proved  good  here. 

UwcBLAir. 
Dowfin.       Boand  Top. 

Origm  on  the  premises  of  widow  Dowlin,  Uwehlan  township^ 
Pa.,  near  the  Brandywine. 

Fruit  below  medium,  roundish,  inclining  to  obovate.  Skin 
yellow,  mostly  covered  with  golden  russet.  Stalk  long,  curved, 
in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  aromatic  flavour.  If  not  pick- 
ed early,  it  is  dispoBed  to  rot  at  the  core.  Ripens  last  of  Aa- 
gosL 

YavBxtbxv.    WildtfMS. 

An  American  seedling,  raised  by  Governor  £dward%  of 
New  Haven,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Wilder,  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  most  beautifiil  fruit,  of  second  quality  only  for 
the  table,  but  very  excellent  for  baking  and  preserving  and 
kitchen  use  generally. 

Fruit  kige,  obovate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  deai 
yellow,  with  a  rich,  orange-red  blush  next  the  sun,  re^larty 
dotted  with  conspicuous,  brownish  specki,  and  sliji^Uy  touched 
with  greenish  and  russet  spots.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

Vak  MARinc.    BivoTl 

Orosse  Galebaiee  of  Langelier.         Triomphe  do  HabmU. 
Triomphe  de  Nord.  Beam  Van  Martim.  Bouteille. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  with  a 
little  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  flattened 
cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  regular,  shallow  basin.  Flesh 
white,  liable  to  rot  at  the  core,  half  melting,  not  very  juicy,  but 
sweet  and  pleasantly  perfumed.    October. 

Vauqubun. 
Poire  Vaaqnelin.        Poire  Seutln  f 
Fruit  medium,  obovate,  inclining  U>  turbinate.    Skin  ^reen, 
netted,  patched,  and  sprinkled  with  russet   Flesh  granular,  juicy, 
melting,  vinous,  and  perjfumed.    November  to  M«'ch. 

Van  Asscbk.    Bouvier. 
Van  Assene  (aroneoudy).        Van  Asshe. 
Tree  very  vigorous,  productive ;  young  shoots  reddish-brown. 
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Fruit  medium,  tarbinate,  inclining  to  conic.  Skin  yellowish, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  brown  and  red  dots,  with  a  warm 
cheek.    Stalk  shorty  rather  stout,  and  obliquely  planted  with- 
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ont  depression.  Galyz  partially  closed,  basin  broad  and  deep, 
flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  witn  a  rich,  aromatic  flarour.  Rh 
pens  October,  November. 

YSBTB  LoFfflTB  f»  AjiOSBfl. 

Fruit  exceedingly  elongated,  pyriform,  tapering  from  centre 
towards  base  and  crown.  Colour  green.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  stout,  inserted  at  a  great  inclination.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
very  small  basin.  Fleah  green,  juicy,  with  a  good,  sweet,  vinous 
flavour.  Eipens  a  little  later  than  ^  Yerte  Longue'^  of  DuhameL 
This  last,  we  suapect,  may  be  synonymous  with  ^  Green  Fig.** 
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Vkbts  Longub.    Coxe. 
MoaiDe  Boache  Ii.H.Sw       Long  Gtmii.    Bi^ort 

An  old  Tarietj  described  hy  DubameL  Tree  very  vigoroai 
and  productive.  Fruit  turbinate,  somewbat  elongated.  Stalk 
of  medium  lenfftb,  nearly  perpendicularly  inserted.  Calyx 
small,  almost  wiuiout  basin.  Skin  remains  green  wben  fmj 
ripe.  Flesb  melting,  juicy,  witb  a  pleasant^  spicj  flayoor. 
September. 

Vorte  Longue  Panache  reaembles  the  aboyci  but  striped  with 
yellow. 


Vaomkre^ 


YszonzisBB.    Thomp.  Biyort 

A  seedlinff  of  Leon  le  Clerc,  vigorous  and  productiye. 

Fruit  medium  or  below,  nearly  globular,  lightly  oval,  angu- 
lar. Skin  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  minute  grey  and  green 
dots.  Stalk  long,  curved,  inserted  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity. 
Calyx  open,  persistent,  in  a  wide,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  very 
juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreeable.     September. 
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Vicar  of  Winkfldi, 

ViOAR  OF  WiNKPIELD. 


LeCurt,  \ofih6 

Monsieur  le  Car6,  )  French. 


Thomp. 
Clion.    JTenrtdk. 


This  large  and  productive  pear  was  discovered  not  long  rince, 
as  a  natur^u  seedling,  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French 
curate^  whence  it  obtained  in  France  the  familiar  name  of  L$ 


GOB 

OurSf  or  Monsieur  U  OurL    A  short  time  after  it  became 
known  at  Pans,  it  was  imported  into  England  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Rham,  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  and  cnltivAted  and  diseemi 
nated  from  thence,  becoming  known  in  the  vei^boiiihood  of 
London  as  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

With  regard  to  its  merits  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
some  persons  considering  it  a  fine  fruit  It  is  always  remark- 
ably lai^  fiiir,  and  handsome.  We  think  it  always  a  firrt  rate 
baking  pear.  Occasionally  We  have  tasted  it  fine  as  a  table 
pear,  but  generally  it  is  astringent^  and  only  third  rate  for  this 
purpose.  If  ripened  off  in  a  warm  temperature,  however,  it 
will  generally  pro^e  a  good,  second  rate  eating  pear.  Bat  ils 
great  productiveness,  hardiness,  and  fine  sizi^  will  always  give 
It  a  prominent  p}&ce  in  the  orchard  as  a  profitable  market 
cooking  pear.  The  tree  grows  thriftily,  with  drooping  frait 
branches.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  large  and  long-pyriform,  often  six  indhes  long,  and  a 
'little  one-sided.  Skin  im  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  brownish  Jieek,  and  marked  with  smaU  brown  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  im  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  obliquely  in- 
serted without  depression.  Calyx  laige,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  very  slightly  sunk  Flesh  greenish-white,  generally 
juicy,  but  Sometimes  buttery,  with  a  good,  sprightiy  fiavour. 
November  to  January. 

YiooiiTB  Dx  Sposlbkboh.    Van  Mons. 
De  Spoelberg.       Deiiioes,  Tan  Mons. 

Tree  vigorous,  productive;  has  not  proved  very  good,  may 
improve  with  age. 

Fi-uit  medium,  roundish,  turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  cover- 
ed with  numerous  small  dots,  and  small  patches  of  russet 
Stalk  long,  curved,  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  with  slight  russet. 
Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  melt- 
ing, not  high  flavoured.    November,  December. 

Wadleigh.    Cole. 

Origin,  New  Hampshire.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  obo- 
vate.  Skin  yellow.  Stalk  short,  stout,  inserted  in  a  small 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy  and  delicious.  Tree  hardy 
and  vigorous.    Last  of  August  and  first  of  September.     (Cole.) 

Walker.    Van  Mons. 

136  of  Ysn  Mods. 

Tree  hardy,  but  not  a  rapid  grower;  forms  a  fine  pyramid; 
shoots  vety  stout,  greyish*  brown. 
Fruit  large,  exceedingly  elongated,  pyrifomL    Skin  yellow, 
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with  a  isrmmn  cheek.  Btalk  long,  enlaiged  at  iti  jnnctioii 
with  hranch  and  frait  Calyx  in  an  nneyen  basin.  Fleah  bnt- 
terjy  rich,  with  a  pecnliar  almond  flayour.  Ripena  well,  and 
keeps  from  September  to  December. 

WAaHDfGTOir.    Man.  Ken. 
BobiDflon. 

A  beautiful,  oval, 
American  pear  of 
rerj  excellent  qua- 
litj,  which  is  a  na*^ 
tive  of  Delaware. 
It  was  discovered 
there  in  a  thorn 
hedffe,  near  Naa- 
mairs  creek,  on 
the  estate  of  Colo- 
nel Robinson,  about 
(Sffcy  years  ago.  It 
IB  one  of  the  most 
attractiye  and  dis- 
tinct of  our  na- 
tive dessert  pears. 
Young  shoots  slen- 
der, diverging,  red- 
dish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,    oval-obovate, 
regularly    formed. 
Skin  smooth,  clear 
lemon-yellow,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  red- 
dish dots    on  the 
sunny  side.    Stalk 
about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  inserted 
even  with  the  sur- 
face,   or    with     a  WaOUngtotk 
slight  depression.    Calyx  small,  partly  closed,  and  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.    Flesh  white,  very  jmcy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreei^ 
ble.    Middle  of  September. 

WximsLL. 

A  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  H.  Wen- 
dell, Albany,  N.  T.    Tree  vigorous,  upright. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pale  yellow,  with  tracines  and  some- 
times large  patches  of  russet,  often  with  a  bright  red  cheek 
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next  the  sun.  Flesh  melting  and  joicy^  good,  but  not  high  fl» 
vonred.  Middle  of  August  to  middle  of  September.  (Bobert 
Manning  MS.) 

Wbstcott.    Hort 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island.  Tree  vigoronsi  an  earij  bearer, 
very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  irregular,  globular.  Stalk  long,  cunredl,  ra- 
ther stout,  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth, 
with  a  lip.  Calyx  very  small,  in  a  shallow,  furrowed  baain. 
Colour  light  yellow,  with  numerous  grey  dots.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  nearly  melting,  coarse,  granular,  sweet  and  agreeable. 
September,  October. 

Wharton's  Easlt. 

Oriffin  unknown.    Tree  vigorous,  wood  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  above  medium,  obovate,  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish- 
green,  with  russet  dots.  Stem  long,  cavity  slight  Calyx  open. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  Ripe  middle  to  last  of  Au- 
gust.   (EllioCL) 

White's  SKEnLnro. 

Introduced  by  C.  B.  Lines,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  medium,  round,  obovate.  Skin  greenish-yeUow,  some- 
times russeted.  Stem  rather  long  and  slender,  obliquely  insert- 
ed into  a  small  fleshy  excrescence.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  fine,  juicy,  and  good.     (Ad.  Int.  Rep.) 

WiEST. 

From  Pennsvlvania.  Fruit  medium,  nearly  globular,  some- 
what oval.  SKin  green,  with  numerous  dark-green  dots. 
Stalk  rather  long,  inserted  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
bssin  shallow  and  irregular.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  melting,  sub- 
acid, pleasant.    September. 

Williamson. 

Origin  on  the  £arm  of  Nicholas  Williamson,  Long  Island. 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  ob- 
ovate, narrowing  rapidly  to  the  stalk,  which  is  stout  and  ^ort 
in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx  entirely  caducous,  leaving  but  a 
scar ;  basin  rather  deep  and  abrupt  Skin  golden  yellow,  thick- 
ly sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  considerably  russeted  at  base 
and  crown.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  fine  grained,  and  nearly 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  rich.     October.     (Hort) 
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Williams'  Earlt.    Man. 


A  native  frait,  which  originated  on  the  fann  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Williams,  of  Koxbury,  Mass. 

Fruit  small,  roundish-turbinate,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  nch  scarlet  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  a  little 
fleshy  where  it  ioins  the  fruit.  Calyx  very  short,  open ;  basin 
shallow,  and  slightly  plaited.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grain- 
ed at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  very  juicy,  half  buttery,  rich,  with  a 
slightly  musky  flavour.  First  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Young  wood  dark. 

WiLLXRMoz.    Bivort 

Forms  a  fine  tree,  very  much  covered  with  spines.  Fruit 
large,  pyriform.  Skin  golden  yellow  at  maturity,  coloured  on 
the  side  of  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  juice  abundant, 
sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  October,  November.  (Al. 
Pom.) 

WlLlUNOTOK. 

A  seedling  of  Passe  Colmar,  raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fruit  medium,  obtuse-pyriform,  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  sometimes  roundish-obovate.  Skin  cinnamon  russet,  with 
patches  of  greenish-yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  sometimes 
faint  traces  of  carmine  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  oc- 
casionally a  number  of  black  dots  encircled  by  a  carmine  mar- 
gin. Stem  somewhat  variable  in  length,  obliquely  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity,  sometimes  without  depression.  Calyx  medium, 
with  short,  erect  segments,  set  in  a  rather  large,  sometimes 
slightlv  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  fine,  melting  and  buttery.  Fla- 
vour nch  and  saccharine,  with  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Passe 
Colmar— "Best"     Season  September.     (W.  D.  Brinckle,  MS.) 

Wilbur. 

The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Somerset, 
Mass.     Shoots  slender,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  msseted. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with  little  or  no  de- 
pression. Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk.  Flesh  melt- 
ing, juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  slightly  astringent.  Septem- 
ber. 

Wilkinboh.    Man.  Thomp, 

The  ondnal  tree  grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson, 
24*  . 
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Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  The  tree  is  Tery  thrifty,  haidj, 
and  a  regular  bearer.  The  shoots  are  long,  upright^  stout* 
greenish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  poioU. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  with  lit 
tie  or  no  depression.  Calyx  snoukll,  open  and  inn,  set  in  a  fal- 
low basin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich, 
with  a  slight  perfume.    October  to  December. 

WiNTBR  SS0KXL« 

Origin,  near  Fredericksburg,  Ya.;  introdueed  by  H.  B. 
Roby. 

Fruit  medium,  regularly  formed,  obdvate.  Skin  dull  yellow- 
ish-brown, somewhat  russeted,  with  a  red  cheeL  Stalk  long^ 
slender,  curved.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  rery  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  very  rich,  sweet,  aromatic  flavour.  February. 
(H.  R.  Roby.) 

Wrkdow.    C.  Hort.  A. 

Tree  moderately  vigorous,  very  productive. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin 
russet,  on  greenish-yellow  ground.  Stalk  long,  inserted  with- 
out cavity.  Calyx  small  and  open ;  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh 
buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  very  rich,  vinous  flavour.  Sep- 
tember, October. 

Zepbirin  GRtoomv.     Gr6goire. 

Tree  nioderately  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  medium, 
hearty  4s  broad  as  long,  turbinate,  remotely  pyriform,  slightly 
Angular.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  slightly  shaded  with  fawn,  and 
thickly  covered  with  green  and  russet  dots.  Flesh  white,  fine, 
buttery,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  highly  perfumed  flavour. 
November,  December. 

Zbfhirih  Louis  GbAooibje.    Gr^goire. 

Raised  by  Gr6goire.  Tree  of  moderate  growth,  prodao- 
tive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate.  BkiA  yellow,  with  a  crim- 
son cheek,  and  slightly  russeted  about  the  stalk,  which  is  short 
and  thick,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Eye  small,  basin  shallow. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  delicately  perfomed.  De- 
cember.   (AL  Pom.) 

ZoAK  Bbautt.    Elliott 
Zoar  Seedling. 
A  native  of  Ohio.    Tree  vigorous,  dark-brown  ihooti^  aa  ear- 
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ly  and  abandant  bearer.  Fruit  below  medicunf  depremed,  pyri- 
form.  Ck>loar  light  yellow,  with  greenish  spots,  red  in  the  sun, 
with  dee^  red  spots.  Stem  generally  long,  slender,  curved, 
plaited,  with  slight  depression  on  one  side.  Calyx  large,  basin 
shallow.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  little  coarsei  juicy,  sweet 
Ripe  early  in  August    (Elliott) 


CLASS  m. 

Comprises  those  superseded  by  better  sorts,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  adaptea  to  certain  localities. 

Althorpb  CiUBSAMii.    Thomp.  lind. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-ovate.  Skin  pale  green.  Flesh 
white,  buttery  and  quite  juicy,  not  rich,  slighUy  perfumed. 
Ripe  October,  November. 

Amadotts.    Thomp. 

Madotte.       Beurr6  Knox? 

Fruit  rather  lar^e,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  me- 
dium, cavity  small  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow  and  uneven. 
Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  juicy,  vinous;  variable,  sometimes  astrin- 
gent   Ripe  October. 

Ajibbosia.    lind  Thomp. 

Earlj  Beurr6. 

A  French  pear  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin 
flreenish-yellow,  a  little  russeted*  Flesh  buttery,  without  much 
flavour.    September. 

Ahglxtbbic*.    Thomp. 
English  Bearrt.    IdruL       Beurr^  d'Angleterre.    J9aU 

Fruit  medium,  pvriform.  Skin  dull  light  green,  brownish- 
ruBset  cheek.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  melting,  fiill  of  juice, 
and  of  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour.  Middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 

AsTOH  Town.    P.  Mag.  lliomp.  Lind. 

Fruit  small,  roundish-turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellowish,  with 
brown  specks.  Flesh  soft,  buttery,  moderately  sweet,  pei^mied. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Bkau  Pbbsbnt  d'Artois. 
Fruit  large,  pyriform.    Skin  light  yellow,  with  nnmeroos 
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brown  dots,  and  patches  of  russet  Stalk  mediom,  in  a  sli^t 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  partially  closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesih 
granular,  melting,  sweet;  scarcely  good;  apt  to  rot  at  the  core. 
Kipe  last  of  September. 

Bkliiont.    Thomp. 

An  English  kitchen  pear. 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  medium.  Skin  jellowish-green,  a 
little  brownish  next  the  sun.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  juicy,  and 
sweet    October. 

Bklls  db  Bruxbllbs.    Nois.  Thomp. 
BeUe  d'Ao6t 

A  laige  and  handsome  fruit,  of  poor  quality. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  soft  red 
cheek  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  white,  sweety  and  slightly 
perfumed.    Middle  of  August 

Bbrgakottb  D^HoLLAiTDB.    Thomp.  Duh. 

Holland  Bergamot    Lind.  BergamoUe  de  Foogdre. 

Beurr6  d'Alen^n.  Amoeella 

Bergamotte  d'Alen^on.  Lord  Cbeeney^a 

Jar£n  de  Jougers.  Sarah. 

An  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May  or 
June.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  olive-brown. 

Fruit  rather  lar^e,  roundish.  Skin  green,  much  marbled  and 
covered  with  thin  orown  russet,  but  becoming  yellowish  at  ma- 
turity. Flesh  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agreea- 
ble juice. 

Bbrgaiiottb  Suissb.    O.  Duh.  lind. 
Swiss  Bergamot    lAiRd, 

A  very  pretty,  roundish,  striped  pear.    Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red* 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant     October. 

Bbrgamot,  Easter.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bergamotte  de  P&qnee.    Duh,  Winter  Bergamot 

Bergamotte  d'Hiver.  Paddrington. 

Bergamotte  de  Bogi.  Royal  Tairling. 

Bergamotte  de  Toulouse.  TerliDg. 

Robert's  Keeping.  St  Hcrblain  d'BQver. 

An   old   French   variety.     Tree   vigorous   and   producti\ew 
Keeps  well,  and  a  good  cooking  fruit 
Fruit  medium,  roundish-obovate,  narrow  at  the  stalk.     Skin 
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smooth,  pale  green,  thickly  speckled  witn  conspicuoaa,  light 
grejr  dots,  and  becoming  pale  yellowish  at  maturity.  Flesh 
•white,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  flavour.     February  to  May. 

Bergamot,  Autumn.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

English  Bergamot.  York  Bergamot. 

Common  Bergamot  (a/JS^2an(i).         English  Autumn  Bergamot 

Fruit  small,  roundish  and  flattened.  Skin  roughish  green. 
Flesh  greenish-white,  coarse-grained  at  the  core,  juicy,  sugary. 
September.  • 

The  BsRGAMOTTB  d'Automnk  of  the  French  is  a  distinct 
fruit  from  this.  Skin  light  yellowish-green,  brownish-red  cheek. 
Flesh  breaking,  juicy,  and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavonred. 
A  second  rate  fruit. 

BsRGAMOT,  Early.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  second  rate  French  sort  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green.  Flesh  quite  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant, 
Bweet  flavour.    Ripe  about  the  20th  of  August 

Bbrgamot,  Summer.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

The  Summer  Bergamot  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  small 
size  and  second  quality.    The  tree  is  of  feeble  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  round.  Skin  yellowish-green.  Flesh  jui- 
cy, and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  but  quickly  becomes  mealy  and 
dry.    Last  of  July. 

There  is  a  Large  Summer  Bergamot,  quite  distinct  from  the 
above.  Flesh  breaking  and  half  buttery,  not  rich.  September. 
The  tree  grows  and  bears  finely. 

Bergamot,  Hampden's.    Thomp. 

Summer  Bergamot    Lmd.MilL        Bergamotte  d'Et&     0,I>uh, 
Bergamotte  d'Angleterre.  Scotch  Bei^gamot,  \acio 

Fingal's.  EUanrioch,  )  Thomp, 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  yellow.  Flesh  white,  breakint^,  a  little 
coarse  in  texture,  but,  if  gathered  early  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  becomes  half  buttery,  sweet  and  agreeable.  Firs;;  of 
September. 

Bezi  d'H£ri.    Thomp. 

Bezi  BojaL        Franzofliflche  Rmnelbiine. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bears 
most  abundantly.    It  is  of  no  value  for  the  dessert 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  a  red 
dish  blush.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  from  grit,  with  an  anise 
like  flavour.    Fit  for  cooking  from  October  to  Januaty. 
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BbubbA  Lx  Fxvbs. 

Beurrd  de  Kortefontaine. 

Froit  large,  irregularly  oval,  very  transient,  not  valaabla. 

BBtTRRA  BOLLWILLSR. 

A  baking  pear  of  Febroary  and  March,  not  raloable. 

BkubbA  RoiiAiK.    Thomp.  N.  Dnb. 

Of  foreign  origin.  Fruit  of  medium  suse^  r^pilarlj  fonnedi 
^bovate.  Skin  pale  yellowiah-gr^n;  flesh  white,  juicy,  sweet 
and  agreeable.    September  to  October. 

BxubrA  Sbijtik.    Boovier. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  inclining  to  oval,  irr^ular  or  angu- 
lar. Colour  green,  sprinkled  with  russet,  sometimfla  shaded 
with  dull  crimson.    A  late-keeping,  dry  cooking  pear. 

BxurrX  Kenbigk.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 

Ko.  1599  of  Tan  Mona. 

A  Flemish  seedling,  of  medium  size.  Skin  flrreenish-yellow, 
russet  ^pots.    Flesh  juicy,  sweet  and  buttery.  .  September. 

BsuRRft  Ejtoz.    Thomp.  lind. 

A  Flemish  variety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  russet  on  one 
side.  Flesh  tender  and  soft,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high  fla- 
voured.   Last  of  September. 

Bezi  DBS  Y^TfiRANS.    Van  Mons. 
Poire  Rameau?    Bowtier, 

Tree  vifforous,  productive;  young  wood  deep  green. 

Fruit  large,  oDtnse-pyriform.  Skin  light  yellow,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  grey  dots,  and  slight  patches  of  russet.  Flesh 
firm,  not  tender ;  chiefly  for  cooking.    December  to  Febmaiy. 

Bishop's  Thumb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  long,  oddly  shaped  English  pear.  Fruit  rather  large,  ob- 
long and  narrow,  and  tapering  irregularly.  Skin  durk  yellow- 
ish-green,  having  a  russet  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy,  meltings 
with  a  vinous  flavour,  somewhat  astringent     October. 
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Blaox  Worcb81!br.    Thomp. 

BUck  Pear  ofWoTcester.    Lini.  Man.       Parkinaon's  WaidezL 

A  market  fruit,  esteemed  for  cooking.  The  branches  incline 
downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Young  shoots  dark 
olive,  diverging.  Fruit  large,  obovate  or  oblong.  Skin  thick, 
rough  2reen,  nearly  covered  with  dark  russet.  Flesh  hard  and 
coane,  bat  stews  and  bakes  well*    November  to  February* 

Bleecksr's  Meadow.    Een.  Pom.  Man. 

Large  SeckeL        Heidelberg. 

Feaster.  Spice  Butter. 

Meadow  Peaster. 

A  native  fruit,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  meadow  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a  handsome,  hardy  fruit,  and  bears  large  crops, 
but  it  has  been  sadly  overpraised  as  to  quality. 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  bright,  clear  yellow,  with  crimson 
dots  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  white,  firm,  with  a  pecu- 
liar musky  or  wasp-like  aroma,  and  spicy  taste,  but  mostly  re- 
mains crisp  and  hard.  Stalk  straight  and  stiff,  basin  shallow. 
Calyx  open  and  reflexed.    October  and  November. 

BoK  Ghrstisn,  Flemish.    Thomp. 
Bon  Chretien  Tura 

The  Flemish  Bbn  Chretien  is  an  excellent  cooking  pear;  not 
Yery  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  and  brown 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  stews 
very  tender.    November  to  March. 

BoN  Chrbtien,  Spanish.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 
Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne.        Spina. 
Fruit  large,  pyriform.    SMn  at  maturity  deep  yellow,  with 
a  brilliant  red  cheek,  and  dotted  with  reddish-brown  specks, 
jb'lesh  white,  crisp,  or  half  breaking,  good  for  cooking. 

BoucQCiA.    Hov.  Mag. 
Beanr6  Bouoquia.    Ken. 
A  Flemish  pear;  fruit  rather  laq^e,  oval,  tui'binate.    Skin 
pale  yellow,    l^esh  yellowish-white,  rather  astringent^  and  lia 
ble  to  rot  at  the  core.    October. 

BoURGSMBSTBR. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  larce  grey 
dots,  msseted  around  the  eye.  Flesh  tender,  jnicy,  and  astrin- 
gent.   Novembei.    Wood  cracks  and  cankers  badly. 
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BaouoHAii.    Thomp. 
An  English  variety;  fruit  roundish,  oblate.     Skin  greenish- 
jellow,  some  russet    Flesh  coarse,  astringent    November. 

Btjrkxtt.    Ken. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  of  Southborou^h,  Mass. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  green- 
ish-white, a  little  coarse-grained,  but  juicy,  sweet  and  good. 
First  of  October. 

BUBLIKGAHB. 

Origin,  Ohio.  Fruit  medium,  oblate,  yellow.  Flesh  coarse. 
Flavour  poor.    September. 

Calsbassk  Tougard. 
Tree  vigorous  and  productive.    Fruit  large  and  handsome; 
excellent  m  Europe,  may  not  be  suited  to  our  climate.     Octo- 
ber, November.    (An.  Pom.) 

Calebassb.    Thomp.  lind. 

Galebaase  Doable  Extra.        Oalebasae  d'HoOande. 
Beorrd  de  Payence. 

The  Calebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  frnit, 
.  named  from  its  likeness  to  a  <»ilabash,  or  gourd. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  a  little  crooked  and  irregular, 
or  knobby  in  its  outline.  Skm  rough,  dull  yellow,  becoming 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Mesh  juicy,  cri^,  a  little 
coarse-grained,  but  sugary  and  pleasant    Middle  of  September. 

Catillac.    Mill.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Grande  Monarque.        Kotzenkop. 
Cadillac.  Groote  MogoL 

40  Ounce. 

The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  baking  and  stewing  pear,  of 
very  large  size  and  of  good  quality  for  these  purposes.  In  rich 
soil  the  fruit  is  often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  broadly-turbinate  (flattened-top  shaped). 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimes  a  brown- 
ish-red cheek  at  "maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch  long, 
curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity.  Calyx  short 
and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basin.  Flesh 
hard  and  rough  to  the  taste.    November  to  March. 

Capucin.    Van.  Mons. 

Capuchin. 

One  of  Van  Mons*  seedlings.  Young  shoots  stout,  diverging, 
dark  coloured. 
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Fruit  pretty  large,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  a  red  cheek. 
Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  crisp,  sugary  and  good,     October. 

Chaumontkl.    Xind.  Thomp.  Nois. 

Bezi  de  Chaomontelle.     0.  Duh,  JML        Beuir^  d'Hiver.    Eoa, 
Winter  Benrr^.  Oxford  ChaamonteL 

This  old  French  pear  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Chaumontelle,  in  France,  and  succeeds  well  in  Europe,  but  has 
not  proved  good  here,  except  in  very  favourable  situations ;  it 
may  be  valuable  south. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Skin  a  little  rough,  yellowish  in  the 
ahade,  dotted  with  many  brownish-rnssct  dots,  and  brownish- 
red  or  rich  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted moderately  deep,  in  an  angular  cavity.  Calyx  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep,  uneven,  angular  basin.  Flesh  buttery 
and  melting,  sugary,  with  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume. 
November  to  February. 

Charles  of  Austria.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Charles  d'Autriche. 

A  Belgian  pear.  Raised  by  Yan  Mons.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-olive. 

Fruit  lai^e,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  a  little  russet- 
ed.    Flesh  white,  tender,  quite  juicy,  astnngent.    October. 

Chelmsford. 

Origin,  Chelmsford,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  yellow,  red  cheek. 
Flesh  coarse,  sweet,  good  for  cooking,  very  productive,  strong 
grower.    Last  of  Sept. 

Clara.    Van  Mons. 

Claire.    Nois, 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  It  is  of  medium  size,  oval-py- 
riform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red.  Flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, very  juicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  slight  acid.  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Clinton.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Tan  Mods,  Ko.  1238. 

A  second  rato  fruit.  Large  size;  light  yellow  skin;  flesh  soft, 
battery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured.    Midd  e  of  November 

CoLMAR  Neill.    Thomp. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting,  of  good  flavour.    Ripens  at  the  middle  of  October. 
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CoLiiAK  d*£tjb.    Thomp«  BiTort 

Oolmar  Prdoooe.        Aatomn  Colmar. 

Fruit  conic.  Skin  greemsh-yBlIow.  Stalk  in  a  cayity;  Galji 
opes,  in  a  moderate  misin.  Flesh  coarse,  joicj,  Utde  Mtri^ent; 
rots  at  the  core.    First  of  September. 

CoLMAB.    O.  Doh.  Lind.  Mill 

De  Maone.       IncompaiaUei 
Winter  Yligalieu,  (o/sofM,) 

Frait  medium  or  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  light  jeOow. 
Flesh  melting,  half  buttery,  juicy,  sweet    December. 

CoLMAB  Epnrx.    Yan  Mona.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

An  agreeable,  juicy  pear,  sent  to  this  country  by  Yan  Monsi 
and  originated  by  him.     Young  shoots  stout,  upright,  brown. 

*^  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  tapering,  graauiuiy,  to  an  ob- 
tuse point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long;  colour  greenish- 
yellow  ;  flesh  white,  sweet,  melting,  juicy,  and  good."  Middle 
of  September. 

GOLMAB  D*AaBMBSBa. 

EarfeofeL    OaitofeL 

Fruit  large,  turbinate,  pjrriform.  Skin  green,  becoming  yd- 
low ;  unworthy  of  cultivation  as  a  table  frmt    Norember. 

CoMPRBTTB.    Yan  Mons. 

A  Flemish  seedling. 

Fruit  small,  obtuse-pyriform.  SkinyeUowiah-men.  Flesh  w]iife% 
buttery,  Vith  a  sugary  perfumed  juice.    October,  Noyember. 

OOMSTOCK. 

Ckjmstock  Wilding. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  smooth 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  and  if  well  ripened,  with  a  sweet  and  sprightly  flavour. 
November. 

CoMMODORB.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 
Van  Mons,  No.  1918. 

A  Belgian  seedling.    Branches  slender. 

Fruit  medium,  very  regular-obovate.  Skin  yellow,  marked 
with  a  little  red,  some  russet  in  patches.  Fleen  buttery,  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet  and  good  flavour.  Last  of  October  to  last 
of  November. 
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COPIA. 


A  Philadelphia  seedling.  Frait  large.  SMn  yellow.  Eleeh 
i»dier  ooaise^  Dot  sugary.    September  to  October. 

Crabsanb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

BoKgamotte  Gresaana       Grtena 
BeoirtPlat 

Frtdt  large,  ronndish.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Flesh  whitish, 
iiiicy,  soft,  sweet,  and  tolerably  pleasant  October,  and  inay  be 
kept  for  a  month  longer. 

Crawfokd.    Thomp.  Man. 

A  Scotch  (rait,  of  second  qualify ;  the  chief  merit  of  which 
is  its  hardiness  in  a  cold  dimate. 

Frait  middle-sizedy  obovate.  Skin  light  yellow,  tinned  with 
brown  in  the  sum  Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  and  of  a  toler- 
ably pleasant  flayOur.    August. 

Oroft  Gabtlb,    Thomp. 

An  Bnglish  variety,  peculiar  in  its  shape,  and  especially  so  in 
its  flavour ;  very  productive.  Fruit  mediimi.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-yellow. >   Flesh  juicy,  crisp,  and  sweet.    October. 

OtTHSXRLAin).    Man.  Ken. 

A  native  fruit,  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  orange  yellow,  pale  red 
cheek.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  tolerably  juicy.  September 
and  October. 

D'Amoub. 

AhlMoaDieo.    O.VuKLind,       MonBieu. 
Poire  d' Amour. 

A  French  pear  of  small  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  red.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  sweet, 
October. 

DOTBKKB  ROBB.      G.  A«  H. 

Frait  above  medium,  obovate,  obscurely  pyriform.  Skin  yel- 
low, beautifully  shaded  with  crimson.  Stem  short-;  cavity 
small.  Calyx  small ;  deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh  white,  coarse, 
granular,  with  very  little  flavour.  Rots  at  the  core.  Last  of 
October. 
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DuGHSSSE  DE  Mars.  Thomp. 

Dachease  de  HanL 

A  French  variety,  of  nearly  mediam  size,  obovate.  Skin  doli 
yellow,  with  a  brown  russet.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  per* 
fumed  flavour.    October,  November. 

DuNMORE.    Thomp. 

The  Dunmore  is  a  large  pear,  raised  by  Knight.  It  is  a 
strong-growing  tree,  and  bears  exceedingly  well. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 
greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish-red  rosset 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  rich  flavour; 
often  astringent,  and  rots  at  the  core. 

Early  Denzalonia. 

SOIiman's  Russet? 

American.  Origin  unknown.  Fruit  small,  Toondish-oblate. 
Skin  grey  or  brown  russet  Stalk  short  and  thick,  small,  open 
cavity.  Calyx  open ;  basin  shallow.  Flesh  white,  coarse,  sweet, 
and  rich ;  sometimes  without  flavour,  and  sometimes  very  good. 
Last  of  August 

Eastkor  Castle. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  green,  and  ihidc  Flesh 
sipreenish-white,  juicy,  melting.    December. 

EcHASSERiB.    O.  Duh.  Liud.  Nois. 

ESchaaserie.     Thomp,        Bezi  L'Eohasserie. 
Bezi  d'Ecbassey.  Jagdbime. 

A  French  pear  of  second  quality;  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oval.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  grey.  Flesh 
melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  perftmned  flavour.  January  to 
April. 

Edwards. 

Raised  by  Governor  Edwards.    A  very  good  baking  fruit 
Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  Bergamot-shape.    Colour  yel- 
low, sometimes  shaded  with  crimson.     Stalk  short  and  thick. 
Calyx  closed ;  basin  deep,  uneven.    Flesh  coarse,  granular,  not 
tender.    September. 

Emerald.    Thomp. 
A  Belgian  variety,  variable,  sometimes  good. 
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Frnit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  square  in  figure,  one- 
sided, and  somewhat  knobby.     Skin  green,  dotted  with  brown, 
^EUid  having  a  pale-brown  cheek.    Flesh  melting,  buttery,  and 
sweet.    December. 

&iinB  d'^tb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Summer  Thorn.       Fondante  Muflqii6e. 
Satin  Vert 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Flesh  ten- 
der, melting,  with  a  sweet,  musky,  peculiar  flavour.  Last  of 
August  and  first  of  September. 

Etbwood.    Thomp. 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's.    Tree  vigorous  and  hardy. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate  or  flattened;  skin  much  covered 
with  russet.    Flesh  buttery,  rich,  and  excellent 

FiNB  Gold  ot  Summer.    Coxe. 

FinOrd'£t6. 

Fruit  small,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  beautiful  red 
cheek.  Flesh  juicy,  good  flavour,  not  rich;  very  productive. 
Middle  of  August 

FoBMB  DB  Deuobs.    Thomp. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  received  from  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.    Young  snoots  stout^  upright,  yellowish-^een. 

Fnut  medium,  obovate.  Skm  rough,  yellowish,  with  dull 
russet  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  somewhat  dry,  but  sweet  Last 
of  October. 

FoRTTTKBB.    Bou.  Jsrd.  Thomp.  Al.  Pom. 

EpiscopaL  La  Fortun6e  de  Farmentier.     * 

La  Fortun6e  de  Paris.        Bergamotte  Poitan^ 

Baised  by  M.  Farmentier  of  Enghien;  has  so  far  only  proved 
a  cooking  fruit 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed.  Skin  covered 
with  grey  russet  Flesh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not 
high  &voured.    December  to  April. 

Fostbr's  St.  Michabl. 

Fruit  medium,  roundish-ovate.  Stalk  medium,  in  a  small 
cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  stiff;  basin  shallow.  Skin  yel- 
low.   Flesh  coarse,  somewhat  astringent     September. 
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Frano  Re  41.  D*HivsB.    Thomp. 
rnac  B6aL    LML  0.  DiOL       FIa  Or  d*mfer.  • 

The  Winter  Franc  R6al  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  bean  weUi 
and  grows  upright,  with  wavy  leaves. 

Fmit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  8kin  yellow  speckled  with 
russet  brown,  and  having  a  brownish  ehiettk.  Flesh  crisp  and 
firm.    In  use  from  December  to  March. 

FuIdsuo  bb  Wubtxm bueo.    YanMona.  Noia. 
Frederick  of  Wtutembuig.       T«niiSIioa  d^lfit^. 

One  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings;  a  very  handsome  and  sometimea 
very  good  fruit,  but  often  poor;  growth  unthrifty. 

Frui)  hatgtf  onesided,  pyriform,  rather  uneven  in  its  soi&ce. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  remarkably  rich  crimson 
cheek.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting  and  sweet;  and  when  ib 
perfection,  buttery  and  delicious.     September. 

Gbndbshbim.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  not  veiy  good  quality. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  pale  greenish-vellow,  a 
little  russet.  Flesh  rather  gritty  near  tne  core,  elsewnere  b«t- 
tery.    October  and  November. 

GiLoaiL.    Lind.  Thomp. 

aile-o^e.  Garde  d'EocBBS. 

Poire  &  Ck)beffi.        JUogfl. 

A  laiffe^  showy  French  pear,  only  fit  for  cookins;. 

FVuit  large,  roundish.  Skin  thicidy  covered  with  russet^  wiih 
a  reddish-russet  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.  November 
to  February. 

*  Qbsat  Omoir  of  Bohbmia.  Man.  im  H.  M. 

Qitranenbime  Bdmiache  grosser  ponctirte.    Baum,  Oat 

Fruit  small,  oblong,  yellow.  Flesh  sugaiy,  juicy,  a  little  ooane* 
grained,  and  not  much  flavour.    Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

Grbbn  Pbab  ov  Yaul    Tliomp. 
Green  Tair. 

The  green  pear  of  Yair  is  a  European  fr^it,  which  proves 
but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  akin  green ;  flesh  juicy,  bot 
not  high  flavoured  or  rich.    September 
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GnsTm's  Summsb. 

Froit  small,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  flesh  white  sweeti  with- 
out much  flayour.    First  of  September. 

Harbison's  Labob  Fall. 

Buahmore'B  Bon  ChrStieiL 

Fruit  Large,  pale  yellow.  Great  bearer.  Fine  old  baking 
pear,  but  not  a  table  fruit. 

Nbwtoww  Viboalibu. 

Native  of  Long  Island,  a  baking  pear,  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Hbssbl.     Thomp. 

HazeL 

A  Scotch  pear,  very  productiye.  Fruit  small,  obovate.  SkiB 
yellowish-green.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  of  little  or  no  value. 
First  of  September. 

HUGUBNOT. 

A  fruit  of  leeond  quality,  ori^nated  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  of 
Baiem.  It  bears  abundantly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  ^neral  cultivation.  Toung  shoots  strong,  upright^  yeUow- 
ish^rown. 

Fruit  medium,  ronndish.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  large  spots  of  bright-red.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  halt 
breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour  and  jcice.    October. 

Hull.    Hov.  Mag. 

Originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  Mass. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish^reen,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  russet  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweety  slightly  perfumed  flavour. 

Hubt's  CoBBBOnOUT. 

An  American  fruit  for  kitchen  use.  Medium,  oblate^  yellow- 
ish-green, coarse,  dry,  and  sweet 

Ives'  Whjtbb. 

Raised  by  Profl  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  Fruit  medium,  deproea- 
ed,  pyriform.  Skin  thick,  yellowish,  sprinkled  with  russet 
Stem  laij^e  and  long,  in  an  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  open,  in  a 
large  basin.    Flesh  white,  coarse,  and  granular.    December. 
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Jalousie.    DqIi.  Noib.  Thomp. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  to  obovate,  and  more  freqnentij 
pjriforou  Skin  rough,  of  the  deepest  russet;  ruddy  in  tae  smu 
Flesh  a  little  coarse-grained,  soft,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  Akvout 
Last  of  September. 

£[iNG  Edward's.    Thomp. 

Jackman's  Melting.    Man, 

Fruit  lanre,  pjriform,  tapering  graduallj  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rather  rou^  yellow,  red  cheek  flesh  yellowish,  buttery,  melt 
ing,  and  good,  when  the  season  is  fiivourable.    October. 

EiNa's  Skeduno. 

Medium  size,  oblate,  angular.    Skin  yellowish-ffreen,  rongii. 
Stalk  in  a  cavity.    Calyx  open ;  basin  shallow.    Flesh  greenish 
white,  granular,  juicy,  sugary,  aromatic,  perfumed.    October. 

Knight's  Mokarch.    Thomp. 

This  pear,  so  &r,  has  proved  entirely  worthless.  Yeiy  pro- 
ductive, a  late  keeper,  but  does  not  ripen.  It  may  sacked 
south. 

Enight's  Seedling.  (R.*  I.)    Hov.  Mag.  N.  £.  Jar. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Enight,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Fruit  medium,  oblate,  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  rougL 
Stalk  long,  inserted  by  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  clo^d,  in  a  slud- 
low  basin.    Flesh  juicy  and  sweet    October. 

LftON  LE  Clbro.    Thomp. 
L^oii  le  Clero  de  Laval    Nns,       BlaDO-per-na. 

This  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  large  size,  and  veiy  diatmct  from 
the  celebrated  ^  Van  Mons  L^n  le  Clerc.**  In  £ivourable  sea- 
sons it  is  of  tolerable  quality  for  the  table. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crown,  and  narrow- 
ing a  good  deal  at  tiie  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  Uttle 
glossy,  with  russety  spots  at  either  end,  and  some  large  dots. 
Calyx  large,  with  Ions,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in 
a  slight  basin.  StaSc  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  stout, 
swollen  at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and 
rather  firm,  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.  December  to 
ApriL 
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LiTTLX  Muscat.  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill 

Little  Musk.  )  Muscat  Petit 

Petit  Muscat  >■  Chxe,        Sept-en-gueule. 
PrimitiTe.       ) 
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^\0,Duh. 


This  very  little  French  pear,  well  known  in  many  of  our  gar- 
dens, is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earuest 
of  all  pears,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Fruit  very  small, 
turbinate.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  dull,  red  cheek.  Flesh  break- 
ing, sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  flavour.  Shoots  dark  brown ; 
fery  productive. 

Locks.    Hov. 


Locke's  New  BeuirA. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  originated  by  James  Locke,  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  obovate.  Skin  dull  yel- 
lowish-green, slightly  mottled  with  spots  of  darker  green  and 
bits  of  russet  Flesh  greenish-white,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly,  vinous  flavour.     November  and  December. 

LouisB  BoMMB.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  B^aL        St  Germain  Biana 

An  old  French  winter  pear.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little 
rounded  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse-grained,  melting,  sweet,  and  pretty  good. 
December. 

Mansuette.    Duh. 

Solitaire.       Beurr^  de  Semur. 

Fruit  large,  short,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Flesh 
half  melting,  juicy,  somewhat  astringent ;  a  baking  pear.  Sep- 
tember. 

Mabib  Louise  Nova.    Van  Mons.  Ken. 

This  variety  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  It  will 
by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Lonise,  though 
in  some  seasons  a  very  good  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  strong 
and  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  lai^e,  regular,  pyriform,  up- 
right Skin  smooth,  yellow,  wilJi  a  brownish-red  cheek.  Flesh 
at  first  melting,  juicy,  and  sometimes  rich,  but  quickly  decays. 
Last  of  September. 

Martin  Sbo.    Thomp.  Bivort 

Housselette  d'Hiver. 

Tree  vigorous,  very  productive.     Fruit  small,,  high-bnlged, 
26 
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pyrifonn.     Skin  deep  yellow,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  couai- 
derably  covered  with  raaset.    Stem  long,  curved.    Calyx  open, 
basin  very  small.    Flesh  granular,  half-breaking,  with  an  agree-* 
able  flavour ;  excellent  for  cooking.    November  to  Febmary. 

March  Bbroamottb. 

One  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings.  Fruit  small  or  medium.  Co- 
lour green,  with  small  grey  dots  and  large  patches  of  maset. 
Stalk  long,  straight,  in  a  cavity  like  that  of  an  apple.  Flesh 
coarse,  greenish,  of  no  decided  excellence. 

McYjban. 

Origin,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  de- 
pressed-pyriform ;  veiy  broad  at  calyx.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and 
patched  with  russet  Flesh  juicy,  but  somewhat  astringent. 
October. 

Messibb  Jean.    O.  Duh.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Monsieur  Jean.  Measire  Jean  Dor6. 

Messire  Jean  Gris.  Mr.  John. 

Measire  Jean  Blanc        John. 

An  old  French  pear,  but  rather  coarse-grained  and  gritty. 
Shoots  dark  grey.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate.  Skin  some- 
what rough,  yellow,  nearly  covered  witii  brown  russet  Flesh 
gritty,  white,  crisp,  jui^,  and  breaking,  with  a  very  sweet  fla- 
vour.    November  and  December. 

MioHAUx.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Gompte  de  Michanx. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.  Skin  light  yellowish- 
green,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  half 
buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  but  second  rate.    September  and  October. 

MoocAS.    Thomp. 

Originated  by  Mr.  Knight  A  good  grower;  productive,  bnfe 
not  of  good  quality. 

Fruit  medium,  obovate.  Skin  green,  sprinkled  with  small 
dots.    Flesh  juicy,  but  not  ridi.    December. 

Muscat  Robert.    Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Lind. 

Poire  A  la  Beine.  Musk  Bobine.    IML 

D'Ambre.  Earij  Queen. 

6t.  Jean  Musque6  Gro&        Queen's  Pear. 

A  larger  and  better  (than  Little)  Muscat  Middle  of  July* 
and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 
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Fruit  small,  turbinate.  Skin  greenish-yellow.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant 

Naumkeao.    Man. 

A  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood  and  leaf  it  resembles  the 
Brown  Beurr^.  Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet 
Flesh  juicy,  melting,  but  rather  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears 
abundantly.     Octol^r. 

Oliver's  Russet. 

Fruit  below  medium,  roundish.    Skin  rough,  cinnamon  rus 
set,  on  yellow  ground,  with  a  blush.    Stalk  in  a  cavity ;  basin 
small.    Flesh  whitish,  coarse,  without  much  flavour.    Last  of 
September. 

Orange  Beroamottb.    Coxe. 
Fruit  medium,  broadly  turbinate.     Skin  rough,  yellow.  Flesh 
firm,  rather  acid  for  eating,  but  excellent  for  baking.    Septem- 
ber. 

Orange  d'Hivbr. 
Winter  Orange. 

Fruit  medium ;  an  old  pear,  very  productive ;  not  desirable 
for  table,  but  a  good  baking  pear.     November,  December. 

Pailleau.     Van  Mons.     Man  in  H.  M. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  coarse-grained 
Fruit  m^ium,  turbinate.  Skin  rough,  greenish-yellow  with 
patches  of  russet      Flesh  juicy,  sweet     Early  in  September. 

Pennsylvania. 

Smithes  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  seedling,  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  amateur. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covenng  a  dull  yellow 
ground,  and  becoming  nisset-red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very  fine  grained,  juicy,  half  melting,  sweet, 
perfumed,  musky  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Pitt's  Prolific. 

Pittas  Surpasse  Marie.    Ken, 

Snrpass  Maria  Louise,  (incorrecUy  of  some  Atnerican  gardens.) 

An  English  fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong^pyriform.  Skin  yel- 
low, a  little  russeted.  Flesh  juicy,  soft^  sweet,  rather  coarse, 
and  of  indifferent  quality.     September. 
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Popb's  Scarlkt  Major. 

Froit  raiher  lai^  obovate,  jellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek. 
Flesh  white,  breaking,  and  rather  dry.    Last  of  August 

Pope's  Quaker. 

Fruit  very  fidr,  middle  sized,  oblonfl^pyriform,  smooth,  yellow- 
russet,  juicy,  melting  and  pleasant  October.  Both  these  pean 
are  natives  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

pRiHORBS  Maria.    Van  Mons. 

Fruit  pjrramidal,  below  medium.  Skin  yellowish,  nearly 
covered  with  russet  Stalk  large  and  curved,  fleshy  at  its  junc- 
tion, in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin  small  Flesh  rather 
coarse,  sweet,  and  agreeable.     October. 

Princess  of  Orange.    Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Prinoi^sse  d'Orange.  Princesse  Conqn^te. 

A  Flemish  variety,  raised  by  the  Count  Coloma,  in  1802. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish^  Skin  cinnamon  russet  in  the  shade, 
bright  reddish-russet  in  the  sun.  Flesh  pale  yellowish-white, 
crisp,  juicy,  astringent     October  and  November. 

Princess  Charlotte.    Am.  Pom. 

Raised  by  Esperen.  A  vigorous  tree,  productive.  Fruit  me- 
dium, depressea-pyriform.  Color  greenish.  Stalk  stoat  and 
long  in  a  cavity ;  basin  broad  and  shallow.  Of  great  excellence 
in  Belgium,  but  hitherto  worthless  here.     October,  November. 

Queen  ot  the  Low  Countries.    Ken.  Man.  in  H.  M. 
Beine  des  Pays  Baa.     Van  Mona, 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  broad  pyriform,  taperinff  ab- 
ruptly to  the  stalk.  Skin  in  the  shade  dull  vellow,  dotted  and 
russeted  around  the  eye,  and  overspread  with  fine  dark  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun. 

Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  Sttl>«cid 
vinous  flavour.    Variable,  sometimes  poor.  Early  in  October. 

Heine  Carounb.    Thomp. 

A  Europ^san  pear,  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  of  medium  sizei 
narrow-pyriform.    Skin  yellow  with  a  orownish-red  cheek. 

Flesh  white,  crisp,  rather  dry  and  indifferent  in  quality.  No 
vember. 
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RouBBSLXT  DB  Mbbstxr.    Van  MoDB.  Med  in  H.  M. 

Ferdinand  de  Meeeter  ?    Nbia, 
Sorpaflse  Menrioew 

Fruit  medinnif  roundish.  Skin  pale-yellow,  fed  next  the  son 
Fleeh  jnicy,  sugary,  coarse,  not  rich.    October. 

RonssBLET  Hatif.    O.  Dnh.  Thomp. 

Earlj  Cathsrina     Ooxe.         Earij  Bouaselet    LirA 

Kattem,   of  Boston,  Perdreao. 

Pypras  Pear.  Poire  de  Cfaypre.  Pott. 

The  Rousselet  U&ti^  better  known  in  our  markets  as  the 
Earlj  Catharine  Pear,  though  not  a  first  rate  fruity  has  good 
qualities  as  an  early  variety.  Productive,  long  slender  branches. 
Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform.  Skiu,  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with 
a  brownish-red  cheek. 

Flesh  a  little  coarse-grained,  sweety  pleasant,  and  slightly  per- 
fumed. Ripens  the  middle  of  August,  apt  to  rot  at  the  core. 
Toung  shoots  stout,  olive  coloured. 

RoussELXT  DB  Rhbims.     0.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Boosaelet  Petit  Rouaselet    Noii, 

^uoe  or  Musk  Pear. 

Hiis  French  pear,  originally  from  Rheims,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  our  Seckel.  There  is  a  pretty  strong 
resemblance  in  the  colour,  form,  and  flavour  of  the  two  fruitSi 
but  the  Seckel  is  much  the  most  delicious,  llie  growth  is  quite 
different,  and  this  pear  has  remarkably  long  and  thrifty  dark- 
brown  shoots.  It  is  sugary,  and  with  a  peculiarly  aromatic, 
spicy  flavour,  and  if  it  were  only  buttery^  would  be  a  first  rate 
fruit.  Fruit  small,  turbinate,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  ■  Skin 
yellowish-green  with  brownish-red  and  russety  specks. 

Flesh  breaking  or  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic 
flavour.  Ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September,  subject  to  rot  at 
the  core. 

Stonb.    Hov.  Mag. 

Origin,  Ohio.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  large, 
broad-pyriform,  uneven.  Skin  bright  yellow  with  a  sunny  cheek. 
Stalk  large,  long,  and  curved.  Calyx  large ;  basin  open,  broad 
and  shallow. 

Flesh  white,  somewhat  buttery,  slightly  astringent    August. 

•  St.  Denis. 

Tree  vigorous,  with  long,  dark-reddish  branches.    Fruitsinally 
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turbinate,  angular.  Skin  yellowish,  considerably  shaded  witt 
crimson,thickly  sprinkled  with  crimson  dots.  Stalk  long.  Calyx 
open ;  broad,  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh  breaking,  a  little 
coarse,  sweet,  and  aromatic ;  rots  at  the  core  unless  gathered 
4arly.    Last  of  August 

SucRK  Vert.    Thomp.  Brivort 

Green  Sugar. 

Fruit  medium  or  small,  oblate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
green.  Stalk  medium,  fleshy  at  its  insertion  in  a  very  slight 
cavity ;  basin  shallow.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweety  and  plea- 
sant    October. 

Sugar  Top.    Thomp. 

Jolj  Pear.        Prince's  Sugar. 
Prince's  Sugar  Top. 

Fruit  roundish-top-shaped.  Skin  smooth,  yellow.  Flesh 
white,  somewhat  juicy  and  breaking,  sweet,  but  with  little  fla- 
vour.    Last  of  July. 

SuCRfiS  DB   HOTERSWSRDA.      Thomp. 

Sugar  of  Hojerswordab 

A  pleasant  German  pear,  of  peculiar  flavour,  good  when 
ripened  in  the.  house.  It  bears  immense  crops,  fruit  small, 
obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
greenish-russet  dots. 

Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  piquant  flavour. 
It  does  not  keep  long.     Last  of  August 

Summer  St.  Germain.    Thomp. 

Shorfs  Saint  Germain.  Saint  Germain  de  Martin. 

St  Germain  d'£t6.    N.  Duk. 

A  pleasant,  juicy,  summer  pear,  of  second  rate  flavour,  bear- 
ing large  crops. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
surface.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Calyx  large,  in  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  tender, 
with  a  very  slight  acid.     Last  of  August 

Summer  Frano  Rjial.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Frano  lU^al  d'£t4    Did.  Gros  Kicet  d'^td. 

Fondanta     Knoop.  Green  Qhiael? 

Green  Sugar. 

Fruit  of  medii  ni  size,  obovate,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  each   w  ay.      Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with 
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small,  browniah-green  dots.    Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  butteiy, 
sugary.    Core  large.    Ripe  early  in  September. 

Summer  Rosk. 

Epine  Rose.    Dhu,  Nois,        Poire  de  Roaou 

OaOlot  Bosat  d'£t&  Epine  d'£t6  Coolenr  Bose. 

Thorny  Hoee.    MUL  Roeenbime,  o/(^  (TermoiM. 


^Td'Ete.}*"^^^/*^ 


Frnit  medium,  roundish.  Skin  faint  yellow,  with  a  red  ruA- 
aet  cheek.    Flesh  white,  coarse.     Last  of  August,  not  eatable. 

Summer  Bon  Chbjstibn.    Mill.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bon  Chretien  d*Et6.     0.  Duk,  Musk  Summer  Bon  Chretien.      Ooxie, 

GnitiolL  )    /,/tti,  Sommer  Apothekerbime.       )     ^^j. 

Gratioli  d'Et6.       V  nlu^.  Sommer  Gute  ChrUtenbime.  V  n£j!^^. 

Gratioli  di  Roma.  \  ^^^^^'  Die  Sommer  Ohristebirne.      )  trermaiw. 

Summer  (rood  Christian.  Large  Sugar,  ofeome. 

This  lb  one  of  the  oldest  peal's,  having  been  cultivated  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  common  with  us, 
but  the  stock  is  genendly  somewhat  diseased. 

Fruit  large,  irregularly  bell-shaped  or  pyriform,  with  swollen, 
hnohhy  sides.  Skin  yellow,  with  an  orange-blush.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant,  simply 
sweet  flavour.     Last  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 

SuPBRF02n>ANTE.    Thomp. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  russet  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  good 
October. 

Swanks  Eao.    Thomp.  Lind 

Moor-rowl  Egg,  viux)rr$oBy  ofiomt  Boston  gardens. 

Fruit  small,  oval.  Skin  pale  green,  washed  with  pale  brown 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  brownish  specks.  Flesh 
ioft^  juicy,  with  a  sweet  somewhat  musky  flavour.     October. 

Stlvanos.    Nois.  Thomp. 
Bergamotte  Sjlvange.        Green  Sylvange.    LML 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  shaped  like  a  bergamot.  Skin  rough, 
pale  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  green  cheek.  Flesh  greenish- 
white,  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  sweet,  agreeable 
flavour.     October,  and  keeps  a  long  time. 
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TlLLlNOTOV. 


A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  hardly  medinm  in  size,  obovate 
Skin  thick,  rough,  dark  green,  tinged  with  brown  next  the  son. 
Flesh  coarse,  of  not  more  than  second-rate  quality.    October. 

V^ALL^E  Franchs.    Thomp,  Duh. 
Be  Yall^e.    Noia,  PoiL       Bonne  de  Keinzheim. 

Flrait  medium,  obovate,  or  turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green. 
Flesh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  juicy,  but  not  buttery,  and 
of  a  simple  sweet  flavour^    Last  of  August. 

Van  Monb  Leon  Le  Clerc. 

Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  Leon  le  Clerc, 
an  amateur  cultivator,  of  Laval,  in  France,  who,  in  naming  it 
desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  with  that  of  his  friend,  Dr, 
Van  Mons — ^  le  grand  pretre  de  Pomona.'*  Its  shoots  strong 
upright,  olive. 

lYee  cankers  badly,  and  the  fruit  generally  cracks,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Sb'n  yellowish,  much  mingled 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  and  slightly  russeted 
near  the  stalk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout^ 
obliquely  inserted,  with  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  and 
melting,  with  a  sugary  flavour.    October  and  Nevember. 

ViRGouLEUSE.    O.  Duh.  Poit  Thomp. 
Poire-glaoe.        Chambrette.        BujaleuC 

An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  in  consequence  of  ita 
indifferent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states. 

Fruit  medium,  pyriform.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  good  flavour.  November 
to  January. 

William  Edwards'.    Wilder.  Mss. 

A  seedling  of  Ex-Gov.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  a  sood  baking  fruity  but  not  juicy  or  melting 
enough  for  the  dessert 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtase-pyriform,  terminating  rather  ab- 
ruptly at  the  stalk.     Skin  yellow,  and  at  maturity,  profoselv 
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dotted  with  red  ani  russet  points  or  dots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  sugary.     September. 

Windsor.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Smnmer  BelL        Caisse  Madame,  ofwmA, 
Konge. 

The  Windsor  is  an  old  European  pear,  very  commonly  known 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  Summer  Bell  pear.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  cooking  fruit  The  tree  •remarkable  for  its 
stout,  perfectly  upright  dark-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  lai^  pyriform,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  above  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  tiie  eye.  Skin  yellowish-green.  'Flesh  white, 
tender,  or  soft,  coarse-grained,  with  a  somewhat  astringent 
juice.     Rots  at  the  core.     Last  of  August. 

Yat.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Yutte. 

A  Dutch  pear.  The  trees  have  slender,  drooping  branches. 
Fruit  small,  turbinate.  Skin  brown  russet  Flesh  white,  ten- 
der, juicy,  with  a  sugary,  perfumed  flavour.  Rots  quickly. 
September. 

Selection  of  choice  Pears  to  ripen  in  succession^  from  July  to 
April. — Doyenne  d'Ete  Madeline,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, Beune  Giffard,  Rostiezei*,  Ott,  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Osbands' 
Sumner,  Belie  LuciHtive,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Doy- 
ecne  White,  Doyenne  Bousaock,  Beurrd  d^Anjou,  Seckt;!,  Ur* 
baniste,  Sheldon,  Church,  Beurr6  Diel-Dix,  Beurr^  Langelier, 
Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  Oris  d'Hi- 
ver  Nouveau,  Easter  Beurr6. 

Selection  of  Pears  for  a  cold  climate, — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Blood- 
good,  Rostiezer,  Fulton,  Heath  cote,  Buflum,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  on  quince.  Belle 
Lucrative,  Urbaniste,  McLaughlin,  Dix,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beun'6 
d'Amanlis,  White  Doyenne,  Lewis,  Winter  Nelis,  Princes  St. 
Germain,  GIou  Morcenu  on  quince,  Jaminette,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Doyenne  d'Hiver  Nouveau. 

Selection  of  Pears  for  dvnirfs  on  quince  stocks, — Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Btfurr6  d'Amanlis,  Beune  Diel,  Beurr6  Langelier,  Beurr^ 
d'Anjou,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Doyenne  d*Et6,  Doyenne 
Boussock,  Easter  Beurre,  Figue  d'Alenpon,  Glou  Morceau, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Rostiezer, 
Soldat  Laboureur,  St  Michael  Archangel,  Urbaniste,  Uvedale's 
St  Germain  or  Pound  (for  baking).  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White 
Doyenne. 

26* 
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list  of  untested  foreign  varieties  promising  well : — 


Abb6  Eklouard. 
Alexandrinaw 
Avocat  AUard 
Bergamotte  Esperen. 
Bezy  de  UEnnite. 
Bouit6  KennesL 
Bon  Gustavo. 
Comte  de  Pari^^ 

Cassante  de  Mars. 
Desire  Cornelia. 
Bocteur  Lantier. 
De  Tongres. 
Doyen  Dillen. 
Doyenn^  Defius. 
Dupuy  Charles. 
Emily  Bivort 
Gustave  Bivort. 
Gros  Rousaelet  d'AoCit 


Gideon  Paridant 

Henri  Bivort. 

Jules  Bivort 

Laure  de  Glymea. 

Leopold  1st 

Madame  RHi^ 

Madame  Dacar. 

Madame  Adelaide  De  B^vqb. 

Mar^chal  DilloD. 

Mignonne  d'Hiver. 

NouveUe  Folvie  Gr^goire. 

Poire  Peche. 

Prince  Albwt 

Philippe  Goes. 

Souvenir  d'Esperen. 

Souveraine  d'Printema 

Theodore  Van  Mons. 

Iris  Gr^goire. 


[We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Louis  E.  Berckmans,  the  Bel- 
gian Pomologist,  for  the  following  lists  of  fruits,  made  at  our 
request,  and  feel  assured  they  will  give  general  satisfaction.] 

A  list  of  pear  trees,  of  fine  appearance,  of  vigorous  growth^ 
of  a  natural  pyramidal  shape  (or  easily  kept  in  that  form),  of 
good  bearing  disposition,  with  fruit  of  good  or  best  quality ;  in 
a  word,  best  adapted  to  a  lawn,  or  ganien  walk,  where  orna- 
ment and  beauty  are  required,  as  well  as  the  more  ess^itial 
qualities  of  a  pear  tree. 

Ist  List, — F(}r  Beauty  of  Form. 


On  Qidnc^  or  Pear  Stock, 

On  Pear  Stock,  orXhtOle^worked. 

Beurr6  Laugelier. 

Andrews. 

Beurr6  Superfin. 

Buffum. 

Belle  Lucrative. 

BeUe  Epine  Dumas 

Fsperine. 

CapeheaC 

Fig  of  Angers. 

Froderica  Bremer. 

Glou-morceau. 

Kingsessing. 

Nouveau  Poiteau. 

Lawrence. 

St  Michael  Archangel 

Onondaga. 

Urbaniste. 

Oswego  Bearr6. 

Vicar  of  Winkflold. 

Sterling. 
Walker. 

2d  List— Trees  not 

quite  80  Fine  as  Pyramids, 

On  Qtdnce  and  Fear. 

Beurr^  Diel 

Beurr6  Olairgeao. 

Beurrt  d'Anjou. 

Boston. 

Baronne  de  Mello. 

Brandywine. 
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On  Quince  <md  Fear. 

Bonne  d*E2^ 

Duchesae  d'AngoulAme. 

Boyenn^  6ri& 

HowelL 

Jaminetta 

Louiae  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

Meriam. 

Ott'a  Seedling. 

Steyens's  Genesee. 

Theodore  Van  lions. 


Pear  Stocky  or  DatMe^oorkei 

Dix. 

Doyenne  Boiusock. 

Pondante  de  Malines. 

Flemish  Beauty. 

Prankford. 

Fulton. 

Graalin. 

General  Taylor. 

Heathoote. 

Hericart^ 

NUea.      ^ 

Pratt 

Wadleigfa. 


Sorts  not  sufficiently  tested,  but  of  a  fine  pyramidal  and  or 
namental  form : — 

On  Pear  Stocky  or  Double-worked. 


Albertina 
Alexandre  Lambr6. 
Abb6  Edouard. 
Arlequin  Musqu^. 
Amand  Bivort 
Alexandrina. 
Bon  Gustave. 
Beurr^  Berckmana. 
Beurre  Hamecher. 
Beurrg  Rouge  Tardif 
Beurr6  Bumicq. 
Beigamotte  Esperen. 


BezY  do  PrintempB. 
Bezy  de  L^Ermite. 
Belle  du  Grand  Montrouge. 
Bois  Napoleon. 
Comto  do  Paris. 
Cliarlea  Frederick. 
Charles  (or  Charlotte)  de  Bou- 
logne. 
Conaeiller  Ranwez. 
Colmar  Joeae  Smet 
Deaird  Cornelia. 
De  Lamartine. 


Doyenn^  du  Comicek 

Esther  Conte. 

Fdlx  de  Liem. 

Fondante  de  NoeL 

Gedeon  Paridant 

Gros  Cohnar  Van  Mona 

Gustave  Bivort 

Henkel. 

Henri  Van  Hona. 

Juive. 

Leon  Lederc  de  La^al. 

Louis  Bupont 

Mar^chal  P^liasier. 

Monaeigneur  Attte. 

Prince  Albert 

Philippe  Goes. 

Poire  P^che. 

Parfum  d'Aoftt 

Pius  the  IKth. 

Souvenir  d'Eaperen. 

Souveraine  de  Printempa 

Surpaaae  Fortuned. 

Tea 

tJrsule  Yan  Mona 


Straggling  trees  of  drooping  and  irregular  habits,  or  bearing 
npon  the  extremities  of  the  branches : — 


Benrr6  Gil&rt 
Beurrd  d'Amanlia. 
Gatillac. 
Columbia. 
Colmar  Nelia. 
Chancellor. 
Josephine  Malinea. 


Madeleine. 
Marie  Louiae. 
Pasae  Cohnar. 
Poire  MoreL 
Rostiever. 
StGhialam. 
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Althoogk  these  sortg  ean  be  reduced  and  kept  in  pyramidal 
ahape,  they  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  it,  and  will  never  bear  so 
well,  if  they  bear  at  all. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

TfiS    PSAOEU 


I*er8ica  wXgaris^  Dea ;  Rosacea  of  botanists. 

Pkker^  of  the  French ;  I^rschbawm^  German;  PersidckAoomj  Dntcli ;  Fer 

aicOf  Italian ;  and  JBl  Mdoooion,  Spanisfa. 

The  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  was 
brought  from  the  former  country  to  Italy  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  considerably  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  early  as  the  year  1550,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  1680.  From 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages — Persico— 
P^cher — ^peach — ^has  evidently  been  derived. 

The  peach  is  a  rather  smali  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  and  pink  blossoms.  It  is  more  tender  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most  other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  never  raised  in  England,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon- 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  market,  it  is  grown  entirely 
upon  whitewashed  walls.  China  and  the  United  States  are, 
therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the  peach  and  the 
apple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the  open  orchard. 
The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  of  double  the  usual  size.* 

It  is  a  curious  ^t  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  va^ely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  mentions  tnat  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to  were  swollen 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tree  seems  to  hold 

*  The  Horticultural  world,  since  our  interooorse  has  been  put  upon  a 
more  fayourable  Iboting  with  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  are  looking  with  great 
eagerness  to  the  introduction  of  manj  roluablo  plants  and  trees,  the  C3ii- 
nMd  being  the  most  curious  and  skilful  of  merely  practical  gardanera 
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very  much  the  same  place  in  the  aocient  Chiiie^ie  wntings,  that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  old  Scripturca,  and  the  golden 
Hesperides  apples  of  the  heathens,  do  in  the  early  history  of  the 
western  nations.  The  traditions  of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  know* 
ledge,  which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain 
guarded  by  a  hundred  demons,  the  fruit  of  which  produced 
death — ^are  said  to  be  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early 
Chinese  writings.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these 
extraordinary  trees,  it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  ^  not 
a  slip  or  sucker  has  been  left  behind.'^  We  must  therefore  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  the  delight  which  a  fine  peach  of  nK^dern 
times  affords  to  the  palate  and  the  eye. 

We  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as  in 
the  United  States.*  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  comprising  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  to  produce 
regular  crops ;  but  in  all  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  they  grow  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops  in  every  garden 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acres  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  are  devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  supply  of  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  seasons  of 
great  abundance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  second  quality,  or 
slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  four 
dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  and 
to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  they  are 
offered ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  being  considered  a  good 
retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New  Jersey  have  orchards  of 
from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  a^s,  and  send  to  market 
in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  from  the  bearing  trees. 
When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant,  the  profits  are  very 
large ;  if  the  contrary,  they  are  often  very  little.  jBut,  as  in  some 
districts,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  peaches  are  frequently  grown 
on  land  too  light  to  produce  good  crops  of  many  other  kinds,  the 
investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost  all  cases.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  great  peach-growing  district  of  the  United  States 
will  one  day  be  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  With 
an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion  of  the  country  pos- 
sesses a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  its  peaches  is  unusual- 
ly rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  this 

*  It  will  amuse  our  readers  to  read  in  Mcintosh's  work,  "  The  Orchard," 
that  '<  the  Amerioans  usually  eat  the  eUngstoneB,  while  they  reswve  the 
\  for  feeding  the  pi^-s  I " 
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country,  and  the  nmnerons  crops  it  produces,  almost  without 
care,  have  led  to  a  carelessness  of  cultivation  which  has  greatl  j 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  give  some 
additional  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  p^u^  ;  and 
with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  produced  in 
great  abundance  for  many  successive  years. 

Uses.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of  the 
peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  ^  To  gild  refined  gold" 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
precise  rank  which  the  peach  should  take  among  the  different 
fruits  of  even  that  comucopian  month — September — ^and  wishes 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckel  or  a  Belle  Lacia- 
tive  pear,  we  will  promise  to  stop  his  mouth  and  his  argument 
with  a  sunny-cheeked  and  melting  "  George  the  Fourth,"  or 
luscious  "  Rareripe !"  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun 
will  hesitate  about  gi^nng  a  due  share  of  his  garden  to  peaches,  if 
ho  have  no  orchard ;  and  even  he  who  lives  north  of  the  best  In- 
dian corn  limits,  ought  to  venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for 
the  sake  of  the  peach.  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  for  various 
kinds  of  preserving,  the  peach  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 
At  the  south  and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to 
market,  a  considerable  quantity  of  peach  brandy  is  annually 
distilled  irom  them,  but  we  believe  by  no  means  so  much  as 
formerly.  Hogs  are  fattened,  in  such  districts,  on  the  refuse  of 
the  orchard  and  distillery. 

In  Western  New-York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  coon- 
try  where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  state  sent  to  market  in  very  large  quantities.  The  dry- 
ing is  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  spent  ovens ;  on  a  large 
scale,  in  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  aiid  fitted  up 
with  ventilated  drawers.  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  through  them,  are  filled  with  peaches  in  halves. 
They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled,  tibe  stones  taken  out, 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  skin  down- 
ward. In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plete the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
filling.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually  with  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  dipping  the  peaches  (in  baskets)  for  a  few  minutes 
in  boiling  water  before  halving  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  bruised  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery ;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  uiey  com- 
municate to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyeau.  Indeed  a. very  good 
imitiition  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 
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the  best  white  brandy,  which,  after  being  thus  flavonred,  ip 
sweetened  with  refined  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  and  afterwards  decanted. 

Propagation.  The  peach  is  the  most  easily  propagated  of  all 
fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in  the 
ensuing  sprinff,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be  budded 
in  August  or  September.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if  left  undis- 
turbed, it  will  usually  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  nexl 
season  bear  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  is  over-luxuriant. 

In  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  m  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  layers,  covered  with 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  friable  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  soil,  in  the  nursery  rows  where  they  are  to 
grow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Early  in 
the  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  This  is 
performed  with  great  ease  on  the  peach,  and  grafting  is  there- 
fore  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country,  except  at 
the  south.  The  buds  should  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground. 
The  next  season  the  stock  should  be  headed  back  in  March,  and 
the  trees  will,  in  good  soil,  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  in 
one  year.  This  is,  by  far,  the  best  size  for  transplanting  the 
peach — one  year  old  from  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  cold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  budding  the  fine 
varieties.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  universally  employed. 
The  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only  greater  hardihood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almond  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over-productive- 
ness of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more 
generally  in  mis  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  afford  the 
most  natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard  orchard 
trees.  At  the  same  time  we  mu^  protest  against  the  indiscri- 
minate employment  (as  is  customary  with  some  nurserymen) 
of  peach  stones  from  any  and  every  source.  With  the  present 
partially  diseased  state  of  many  orchards  in  this  country,  this  is 
a  practice  to  be  seriously  condemned ;  and  more  especially  as, 
with  a  little  care,  it  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sec- 
tions of  country  where  the  Yellows  is  not  prevalent. 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwar^  the  Mirabelle  plum 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a 
rich,  deep,  sandy  loam ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam ; 
then  a  light,  thin,  sandy  soil ;  and  the  poorest  is  a  heavy,  com- 
pact clay  soil.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the  extensive  and 
profitable  appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lightest 
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Bandy  soil  in  New  Jersey  and  De1awai«,  has  led  many  to  bdieye 
that  this  is  the  best  soil  for  the  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fiftct, 
and  the  short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts  is  unqaes- 
*  tionably  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  impoFeri^ed. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  much  larger,  finer,  and  richer 
flavoured  ipesches,  prodticed  for  a  long  time  suctmsively^  on  mel- 
low loam,  containing  but  little  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soil 
whatever. 

It  is  a  well-founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orcharda  sac- 
cessively  upon  the  same  site,  but  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  lim- 
its of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — ^more 
space  being  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  onder 
the  contrary  circumstances.  North  of  New  York  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  nuJce  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  that  limit  it  may  usually 
be  done  with  equal  advantage  in  the  autumn. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to 
make  plantations  on  uie  north  sides  of  hills,  northern  slopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  preference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  exposures  the  v^etation  and  blossoming 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  after  all  danger  of  injury  is  past. 
Situations  near  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and  inland  lakes  are 
equally  admirable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  garden  where  we 
write,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  blossoms  are  not  injured 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  while  on  level  grounds  only  five  miles 
in  the  interior,  they  are  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seeming  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.  Most  of  the  cultivators  at  the  south  say,  never  phugh 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop.  Plouf^- 
ing  bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  trees,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Enrich  the  ground  by  top  dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
rest  The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — ^mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation, — ^and  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both  are 
correct,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  seeming  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphia,  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.  In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that  the 
roots  lie  near  the  surfieu^e,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by  them 
is  fVom  what  is  applied  to  the  surfiice,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Ploughing  therefore,  in  such  soils,  wounds  and  injures  the  roots, 
and  cropping  the  ground  takes  from  it  the  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  already  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  orchard  alone.     In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  "rootn 
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of  the  peach  tree  penetrate  &rther,  and  are,  mostly,  out  of  the 
reach  of  serious  injury  by  the  plough.  Instead  of  losing  by 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavier  soil  gains 
greatly  in  value  by  the  very  act  of  rendering  it  more  friable, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  naturally  sufficient  heart  to  bear 
judicious  cropping  with  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.  The  ^wm  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong  land, 
kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same  allowed 
to  remain  in  sod.  The  difference  m  treatment,  therefore,  should 
always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  ordinary  cases, 
the  duration  of  peach  orchards  in  the  light  sandy  soil  is  rarely 
more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.  In  a  stronger  soil, 
with  proper  attention  to  the  shortening  system  of  pruning,  it 
may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Pruning.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
country  that  the  peach  requires  no  pruning.  It  has  been  allow- 
ed to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate, 
and  in  a  wild  state ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peach 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  and  that  our  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore  a  system  of  culture  to 
correspond. 

In  short,  we  view  this  absence  of  all  due  care  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  peach  tree,  afUr  it  comes  into  bearing,  as  the  prin- 
cipal original  cause  of  its  present  short  duration,  and  tl^e 
disease  which  preys  upon  it  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country.  We  therefore  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  peach 
growers  to  our  brief  hints  upon  a  regular  system  of  pruning  this 
valuable  tree.  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  common  standard 
trees,  in  the  orchard  or  garden. 

A  peach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  planted,  usually  comes 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well-shaped, 
rounded  head,  full  of  small  bearing  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed with  leaves.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  only 
borne  on  the  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  summer's 
growth.  In  a  young  tree 
these  are  properly  distributed 
throughout  But  in  a  cou- 
ple of  seasons,  the  tree  be- 
ing left  to  itself,  the  growth 
being  mostly  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  principal  branch- 
es, the  young  shoots  in  the 
interior  of  the  head  of  the 
tree  die  out  The  conse-  a  peach  tree  vnihotd  pruning,  aacom^ 
quence   is,  that   in   a   short  monly  seen. 
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time  the  interior  of  the  tree  is  filled  with  lon^  lean  br  inches 
with  only  young  shoots  at  their  extremities.  Any  one  c&ii  sec 
that  such  a  tree  can  be  provided  with  but  half  ihe  number  of 
healthy  strong  shoots  for  bearing,  that  one  would  have  if  filled 
throughout  with  vigorous  young  wood.  The  sap  flows  tardily 
through  the  long  and  rigid  branches,  and  not  half  leaves  enough 
are  provided  to  secure  the  proper  growth  of  the  fruit.  Aiid, 
finally,  all  the  fruit  which  the  tree  yields  bein^  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they  often  break  under  its  weight 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  shortening-in  system  of  pruning.  We  afiirm, 
both  from  its  constant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  this  countiy,  that  putting  its  two  dis- 
eases out  of  the  question  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert),  the  peach  may  be  continued  in  full  vigour  and  produc- 
tion in  any  good  soil,  for  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orchard  or  gaiden,  in  its 
first  blossoming  year.  It  is  usually  about  6  to  8  feet  high,  its 
well-shaped  head  branching  out  about  three  feet*  from  the 
ground.  It  has  never  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
deformity  in  its  shape,  and  this  is  so  much  the  better. 

At  the  end  of  February,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  may  be, 
we  commence  pruning.  This  consists  only  of  3iorteninff-mt 
i.e.,  cutting  off  half  the  last  yearns  growth  over  the  whole  out- 
side of  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  usual  average  growth  is  from  one  to  two  feet^  we  shall 
necessarily  take  off  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  need  not  be 
done  with  precise  measurement ;  indeed,  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  shortened. back  most,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  others, 
and  any  long  or  projecting  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
head  should  be  cut  back  to  a  uniform  length.  This  brings  the 
tree  into  a  well-rounded  shape.  By  reducing  the  young  wood 
one  hal^  we  at  the  same  moment  reduce  the  coming  crop  one 
half  in  number.  The  remaining  half,  recei\^ng  all  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  tree,  are  of  double  the  size.  The  young  shoots, 
which  start  out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it 
well  supplied  with  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the 
greater  luxuriance  and  size  of  the  foliage,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, produces  larger  and  higher  flavoured  fruit.f     Thus, 

*  We  think  low  heads  much  preferable  to  high  ones  on  many  aooonnta. 
They  shade  the  root,  which  insects  are  therefore  much  leas  liable  to  at- 
tack, and  they  are  more  within  reach  both  for  pruning  and  gathering. 
Jit  is  weU,  in  shortening-back,  to  cut  off  the  shoot  dose  above  atcocnl- 
rather  than  a  blosaom-bud.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  the 
flize  and  beauty  of  the  fhiit  depends  on  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  leaves. 
We  have  seen  two  peach  trees  of  the  same  age  side  bjside,  one  unpraned, 
and  the  other  regfularly  shorlened-in,  and  both  bearing  about  four  bosbels. 
That  of  the  latter  was^  however,  of  double  the  size,  and  inoomparabl; 
finer. 
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wbOe  we  have  secured  against  the  prevalent  evil,  an  over-crop, 
we  have  also  provided  for  the 
full  nourishment  of  tlie  present 
year's  froit,  and  induced  a  sup- 
ply of  fruit-bearing  shoots 
throughout  the  tree,  for  the  next 
season. 

This  course  of  pruning  is  fol- 
lowed regularly,  every  year,  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
done  much  more  rapidly  than 
one  would  suppose ;  the  pruned  A  peach  tree  pruned  by  the  ahortai^ 
wounds  are  too  small  to  cause  ing-inmode. 

any  gum  to  flow ;  and  it  is  done 

at  the  close  of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  to  the  culti- 
vator. 

The  appearance  of  a  tree  pruned  in  this  way,  after  many 
years  of  bearing,  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
skeletons  usually  seen.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  object,  with  a  thick, 
low,  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  and  in  the 
summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark-green,  healthy  foliage,  and 
handsome  fruit  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate  about  adopt- 
ing so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such  valuable 
results?  We  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence  to  the 
practice  of  every  man  in  the  country  that  cultivates  a  peach 
tree.  After  he  has  seen  and  tasted  its  good  eflfects,  we  do  net 
fear  his  laying  it  aside.* 

*  While  this  is  going  through  the  press,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
following  remarkable  examples  of  the  good  efifects  of  regular  pruning, 
which  we  translate  from  the  leading  French  Journal  of  Horticulture.  We 
ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  cases,  especially  after  perusing 
our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  and  its  cause : 

"  M.  Duvilliers  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  an  account 
of  some  old  peach  trees  that  he  had  lately  seen  at  the  Chateau  de  Yilliers, 
near  Fert^-Aleps  (Seine-  et-Oise).  These  trees,  eight  in  number,  are  grow- 
ing upon  a  terrace  wall,  which  they  cover  perfectly,  and  yield  abundant 
crops.  The  gardener  assured  M.  Duvilliers  that  they  had  been  under  his 
care  during  tlie  thirty  years  that  he  had  been  at  the  chateau ;  that  they 
were  as  large  when  he  Qrst  saw  them  as  at  present,  and  that  he  supposed 
them  to  be  at  least  sixty  years  old.  We  cannot  doubt  (says  the  editor)  (hat 
it  is  to  (he  annucU  pruning  that  these  peacJh  trees  owe  this  long  life;  for  the 
peach  trees  thai  are  left  to  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  never  Uve  beyond 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  M.  Duvilliers  gave  the  accurate  measurement  oi 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  trees,  and  stated,  what  it  is  more  inter- 
esting to  know,  that  although  all  their  trunks  are  hollow,  like  those  ot 
old  willows,  yet  their  vigour  and  fertility  are  still  quite  unimpaired.  {An- 
nales  de  la  Sociite  d' Horticulture^  tome  xxx.  p.  58.) 

In  volume  25,  page  67,  of  the  same  journal,  is  an  account  of  a  remark* 
able  peach  tree  in  the  demesne  of  M.  Joubert,  near  Villeneuve  le  Rol 
(d^partement  de  ITonne).  It  is  trauied  against  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
mansion,  covers  u  large  space  with  its  branches,  and  the  circumference  ot 
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Training  the  peach  tree  i^ainst  walls  or  espalierB  is  biit  littlt 
practised  in  this  countiy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bostoa 
Espalier  tiaining,  on  a  small  scale,  is  however  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  persons  desiring  this  fruit  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  does  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
Everywhere  in  New-England  excellent  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  Full  directions  for  training  the  peach,  with 
illustrations,  are  given  in  page  36. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  everywhere 
fouth  of  the  40°  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  without  cul- 
tivation. It  was  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Very  frequently  these  chance  seedlings  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  tiie  hner  grafted  varieties  were  equally  luxuriant.  In 
our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  except  where  the  disease 
is  carried  from  the  east  But  in  the  older  Atlantic  states,  two 
maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years,  which, 
beacuse  they  are  little  understood,  have  rendered  Uiis  fine  fruit 
tree  comparatively  short-lived,  and  of  little  value.  These  are 
the  Peach-horer^  and  the  Yellows. 

The  Peach-borbr,  or  Peach-worm  {jiEgeria  exitioMy  Say), 
does  gi-eat  mischief  to  this  tree  by  giraling  and  devouring  the 
whole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when 
it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

The  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  slender,  dark-blue,  fonr- 
winged  moth,  somewhat  like  a  wasp.  It  commences  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  soft  and  1-ender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at  different  times,  from  June 
to  October.  The  egg  hatches  and  becomes  a  small  white  borer 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  after 
passing  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itself  in  a  cocoon  under 
or  upon  the  bark,  and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  win&fed 
form  in  June,  and  commences  depositing  its  egg^  for  another 
generation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.  In  &ct, 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  moments 
everj  season  to  each  tree.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  soft  portion  of  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Experience  has  conclusively 

Ha  trunk,  taken  at  some  distance  fW>in  the  ground,  is  two  fyet  and  a  htM 
It  is  known  to  be^  actually,  of  more  than  98  years'  growth^  and  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  100  years  old.  It  is  still  in  perfect  health  and  vigour.  It 
is  growing  in  strong  soil,  but  it  has  been  regularly  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form and  severe  sjrstem  of  pruning,  equivalent  to  our  shortenlng-in  mode. 
Where  can  any  peach  tree,  of  half  this  age,  be  found  in  the  United  States^ 
naturally  a  much  more  favourable  dimate  for  it  than  that  of  Stmnoet 
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proved  that  if  a  small  quantity,  saj  half  a  peck  of  air-slaked 
lime,  is  heapect  aroand  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  end  of  May 
and  suffered  to  remain  till  October,  the  peach-borer  will  not  at- 
tack it.  It  has  been  tried  most  sncces^uUy  in  large  orchards, 
where  the  protected  trees  have  long  remained  sound,  while 
those  unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer. 
The  remedy  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly  in  covering  the  most  vul- 
nerable portion  of  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  the  insect ;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  ashes, 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectives.  But  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  air-slaked  lime  or  ashes,*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  they  should  be  every  autumn,  they  form  the 
best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  single  season.  Many  careful  and 
rigid  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
spring  and  autumn.  On  removing  the  earth,  for'  a  few  inches, 
the  appearance  of  gum  or  castings  quickly  indicates  where  the 
borer  has  made  his  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  msect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
effectual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  so  simple  or  so  good  as 
the  other,  because  the  tree  is  always  left  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  the  insect  is  dislodged. 

The  Yellows.  This  most  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  peach  planter 
for  the  last  thirty  years — rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  uncer- 
tain, and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  orchards 
of  whole  districts — still  little  is  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothing 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Many  slight  observers  have  con- 
founded it  with  the  effects  of  the  peach-borer,  but  all  persons 
who  have  carefully  examined  it,  know  that  the  two  are  totally 
distinct.  Trees  may  freauently  be  attacked  by  both  the  yel- 
lows and  the  borer,  but  nundreds  die  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  minute  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  discover 
no  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still  we  believe  proper  cultivation 
will  entirely  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  malady ;  an/ 
this  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

Symptoms,  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  coistitutional  dis- 
ease, no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it  Its  in- 
fallible symptoms  aie  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches  of  very  slender,  wiry 
shooiSj  a  few  inches  long,  and  bearing  starved,  diminutive  leaves. 

*  Bleached  ashes. 
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These  shoots  are  not  protruded  from  the  extFemities,  bat  from 
latent  buds  on   the   main   portions   of  Uie   stem  and  larger 
branches.     The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  natural  size,  and  ai'e  either  pale-yellow  or  des 
titute  of  colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earher  than  the  proper  season.  The 
first  season  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to  its  natural  size;  the 
following  season  it  is  not  more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  that 
size ;  but  it  is  always  marked  externally  (whatever  may  be  the 
natural  colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red. 
Internally,  the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  especially  around 
the  stone,  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  ^nd  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  advance  of  the  first)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following 
additional  remarks. 

It  is  established  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  always 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  from  a  diseased  tree ;  that 
the  stock,  whether  peach  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and 
finally  perishes ;  and  that  the  Beeds  of  the  diseased  trees  pro- 
duce young  trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  later  break  out. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  peach,  budded  on  the  plum  or 
apricot.,  is  also  known  to  die  with  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  varieties  appear  most  liable 
to  it.     Slow-growing  sorts  are  rarely  affected. 

Very  frequently  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  invariably 
spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frequently,  trees  badly 
affected  will  die  the  next  year.  But  usually  it  will  last,  growing 
more  and  more  feeble  every  year,  for  several  seasons.  The  roots, 
on  digging  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  materially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
liability  to  the  Yellows,  though  it  first  orig^inated,  and  is  most 
destructive,  in  light,  warm,  sandy  soils.  Trees  standing  in  hard 
trodden  places,  as  in  or  by  a  frequented  side-walk,  often  outhve 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  nearly  universal  opinion  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  YeLows  is  a  ctmtagious  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.  It 
was  conjectured  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  pollen  by  bees  and  the  wind.  This 
view  is  a  questionable  one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by 
the  fact  that  experiments  have  been  made  by  dusting  the  pol- 
len of  diseased  trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without 
communicating  the  Yellows. 
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We  consider  the  contagioas  nature  of  this  malady  an  unset 
tied  point.  Theoretically,  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  it,  as  we 
know  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  practically  true,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  For  it  is  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  where  every  vestige  of  a  treo 
showing  the  Yellows  is  immediately  destroyed,  that  we  have 
seen  a  return  of  the  normal  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Cause  of  the  Yellows,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
H  theory,  supported  by  any  facts,  which  would  explain  the  cause 
of  this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some 
diffidence,  but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 
*  We  believe  the  malady  called  the  Yellows  to  be  a  constitu^ 
tional  taint  existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach, 
and  produced,  in  the  first  place,  by  bad  cultivation  and  the  con- 
sequent exhaustion  arising  from  successive  over-crops.  After- 
wards it  has  been  established  and  perpetuated  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for 
stocks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  history  of  the  peach  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  after 
this  tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  largely  culti- 
vated, especially  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  disease,  and 
with  the  least  possible  care.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was 
seldom  or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  of  these  States^ 
however,  though  at  first  naturally  rich,  was  light  and  sandy,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  comparatively  exhausted.  The  peach 
tree,  always  productive  to  an  excess  in  this  climate,  in  the  im- 

*  The  following  extract  from  some  remarks  on  the  Yellows  by  that 
careful  observer,  Noyes  Darling,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  we  recommend 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  think  the  disease  contagious.  They 
-  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  spreads  from  a  given  point  of  con- 
tagion, but  breaks  out  in  spots.  It  is  dear,  to  our  mind,  that  in  this,  and 
hundreds  of  other  similar  cases,  the  disease  was  inherent  in  the  trees,  they 
being  the  seedlings  of  diseased  parents.  ^ 

**  When  the  disease  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  trees,  it  does  not  attack  all  at  once.  It  breaks  out 
in  pcUches  which  are  progressively  enlarged,  till  eventually  all  the  trees 
become  victims  to  the  malady.  Thus  in  an  orchard  of  two  and  a  half 
acres,  all  the  trees  were  healthy  in  1827.  The  next  year  two  trees  on 
the  west  side  of  the  orchard,  within  a  rod  of  each  other,  took  the  Yellows, 
lu  1829,  six  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  orchard  were  attacked ;  five  of 
them  standing  within  a  drde  of  four  rods  diameter.  A  similar  &ct  is  now 
apparent  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young  trees,  last  year 
in  perfect  health,  now  show  disease  in  two  spots  near  the  opposite  ends 
of  t)ie  lot,  having  exactly  six  diseased  trees  in  each  patch  contiguous  to 
each  other;  while  all  the  othor  trees  are  free  firom  any  marks  of  disease." 
^OuUivator. 
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poverished  aoil  was  no  longer  able  to  recrnit  its  enei^^es  by  an 
nnal  growth,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  enfeebled 
and  short-lived.  Abont  1800,  or  a  few  years  before,  attention 
was  attracted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  to  the  sod- 
den decay  and  death  of  the  orchards  without  apparent  canfe. 
From  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  the  disease  gradually  extended 
to  New  Jersey,  where,  in  1814,  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy 
a  considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  £>ur 
years  later  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  (or  &om 
1812  to  1815),  gradually  and  slowly  extending  northward  and 
westward,  to  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Its  progress  to  Con- 
necticut was  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  showing  the  disease,  until  it  became  well  known  (thongfa 
not  yet  generally  prevalent)  throughout  most  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  New  England. 

It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  beec 
considerably  noticed  in  Maryland  and  the  Middle  States  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  about  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  time  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  bore 
very  high  prices,  and  the  &ilinff  fertility  of  the  peach-orchard 
soib  of  those  States  was  suddenly  still  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  cropping  between  the  trees,  without  returning  any- 
thing to  the  soil.  Still  the  peach  was  planted,  produced  a  few 
heavy  crops,  and  declined,  from  sheer  feebleness  and  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  with  many  orchardists  to 
raise  their  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  almost  all  nurserymen 
gathered  the  stones  indiscriminately  for  stocks,  it  is  evident  Uiat 
the  constitutional  debility  of  the  parent  trees  would  naturally  be 
inherited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlings.  Still  the 
system  of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  re- 
peated crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  after 
generation  of  seedlmgs,  each  more  enfeebled  than  the  former, 
at  last  produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  of  peach 
trees  in  those  districts. 

The  great  abundance  of  this  fruit  caused  it  to  find  its  way 
more  or  less  into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast  The  stones 
of  the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  north,  and, 
being  esteemed  by  many  better  than  those  of  home  growth, 
were  everywhere  more  or  less  planted.  They  brought  with 
them  the  enfeebled  and  tainted  constitution  derived  nrom  the 
parent  stock.  They  reproduced  almost  always  the  same  disease 
m  the  new  soil ;  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  Yellows  spread  firom 
its  original  neighbourhood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  At  this  moment 
it  is  slowly  but  gradually  moving  west ;  though  the  rich  and 
deep  soils  of  the  western  alluvial  bottoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a 
considerable  time,  even  without  care,  overpower  the  original 
taint  of  the  trees  and  stones  received  from  the  east. 
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L^t  US  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  this 
enfeebled  state  of  the  peach  tree,  which  we  call  the  Yellows. 

Every  good  gardener  well  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  raise  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  seedling  plant,  he  must  select  the  seed 
from  a  parent  plant  that  is  itself  decidedly  healthy.  Lindley 
justly  and  concisely  remarks,  "  All  seeds  will  not  equally  pro- 
duce vigorous  seedlings ;  but  the  healthiness  of  the  new  plant 
will  correspond  with  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a  given 
plant ;  but  in  all  cases,  when  any  importance  is  attached  to  the 
result;  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  selected,  if 
the  greatest  vigor  is  required  in  the  seedling,  and  feeble  or  less 
perfectly  formed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  natural 
luxuriance."* 

Again,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  experience  in  raising  seedling; 
fruit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man,  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  repro- 
duced continuoiMly  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short-lived 
is  the  seedling  produced. 

Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, or  habit,  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  even 
by  seeds.  Thus  the  "variegated  foliage,  which  is  a  disease  of 
some  sort,  is  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches  is  continued  almost 
always  in  the  seedlings.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  con- 
stant in  any  constitutional  variation,  the  Nectarine  is  a  well 
known  proof.  That  fruit  tree  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  peach,  and  yet  it  is  continually  reproduced  with  a  smooth 
akin  from  seed. 

Is  it  not  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  constant  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  an  enfeebled  stock  of  peaches  would  naturally  ' 
produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  race  of  trees  f  The  seedlings  will 
at  first  often  appear  healthy,  when  the  parent  had  been  only 
partially  diseased,  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later  show  itself 
and  especially  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  an  over-crop. 

That  poor  soil,  and  over-bearing,  will  produce  great  debility 
in  any  fruit  tree,  is  too  evident  to  need  much  illustration. 
Even  the  apple,  that  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  whole 
year  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  caused  by  a 
full  crop.  The  great  natural  luxuriance  of  me  peach  enables  it 
to  lay  in  new  fruit  buds  while  the  branches  are  still  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  thus,  except  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itself  it  is  soon 
onfeebled.f 

*  Theory  of  Horticulture. 

f  The  miserably  enfeebled  state  of  some  kinds  of  pears  on  the  sea-coast^ 
arising  from  misuitable  climate  and  the  continnal  propagation  by  grafting 
from  the  same  debUitated  stock,  is  only  a  fair  parallel  to  the  Yellows  in 
the  peach  tree 
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There  are  some  facts,  in  our  every-day  obee  Tation,  which 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Tarieties  of  this  tree  always  most  subject  to  this  disease  are  the 
yellow  peaches ;  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  also  produce  the 
heaviest  crops.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  victims,  when 
the  disease  first  appeared,  were  the  yellow-fleshed  peachea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white-fieshed  kinds  (those  white  and  red 
externally)  are  much  more  rarely  attackcKl ;  in  some  parts  oi^ 
the  country  never.  They  are  generally  less  vigorous,  and  bear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that 
certain  fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  which  have  a 
peculiar,  mildewed  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Rareripe, 
the  £arly  Anne,  Ac.,)  which  seems  to  check  the  growth  with- 
out impairing  the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  attacked  by  the 
Yellows.  Slow-growing  and  moderately  productive  sorts,  like 
the  Nutmeg  peaches,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.  We  know 
an  orchard  in  the  adjoining  county,  where  every  tree  has 
gradually  died  with  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in 
the  centre.  It  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  these  sorts  often  decay  and  suddenly  die, 
but  we  believe  chiefly  from  the  neglect  which  allovrs  them  to 
fjftll  a  prey  to  the  Peach  Borer.  Indeed  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Borer  has  been  confounded  with  the  Yellows  by 
ignorant  observers,  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  correct  conclusions  respecting  the  contagiou9  nature  of  the 
latter  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  views,  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblement  of  the  constitution  of  a  tree,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  duration  as 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach«  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  single  generation  of  trees,  pro- 
bably would  not  have  led  to  such  effects,  or  to  any  settled  form 
of  constitutional  disease.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  same  bad  management  is  to  a  great  extent  going  on  to  this 
day,  the  whole  country  over.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  busheb  of 
fruit,  showing  the  infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows — a  spotted 
akin,  dbc — ^are  exposed  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  New-York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  ih^ 
stones  of  these  peaches  are  planted,  to  produce,  in  their  tarn,  a 
generation  of  diseased  trees,  and  every  successive  ^neration  is 
even  more  feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last  1  Even  m  the  north, 
so  feeble  has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excessive 
crop  of  fine  fruit  is  but  too  fi^uently  followed  by  the  Yellows. 
In  this  total  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  selection  both  of  the 
seed"  and  the  trees,  followed  by  equal  negligence  of  good  culti- 
vation, is  it  surprising  that  the  peach  has  become  a  tree  com- 
paratively difficult  to  preserve,  and  proverbially  shortrlived  I 
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Abroad,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peach  is  always  subjected 
to  a  regular  system  of  pruning,  and  is  never  allowed  to  produce 
an  over-crop.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  both  that  the  Yellows 
should  never  have  originated  there,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  American  varieties  of  this  fruit  that  have 
been  repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the 
disease  has  never  extended  itself  or  been  communicated  to 
other  trees,  or  even  been  recognized  by  English  or  French 
horticulturists.  We  must  confess  these  &cts  appear  to  us  strong 
proofe  in  &vour  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  malady.' 

Remedy  for  ike  Yellows,  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  task  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide-spread  a  malady  as 
this,  yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will 
certainly  accomplish  it.  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  its  contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject 
^*  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
so.  We  know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where 
the  trees  are  maintained  in  good  health  by  immediately  rooting 
out  and  destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked 
symptoms  of  the  malady. 

1.  We  would  therefore  commence  by  exterminating,  root  and 
branch,  every  tree  which  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thorough  removal  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant- 
ing from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  to  secure  this 
should  gather  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  anot 
known. 

3.  So  far  we  have  aimed  only  at  procuring  a  healtJby  stock  of 
trees.  The  most  important  matter  remains  to  be  stated — how 
to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  answer  to  this  is  emphatically  as  follows :  pursue  steadily ^ 
from  the  first  bearing  year,  the  shortening-in  system  of  pruning^ 
already  explained.  This  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  against 
the  possibility  of  over-bearing,  and  its  consequences,  and  main- 
tain them  in  vigour  and  productiveness  for  a  long  time.*  It 
will,  in  short,  effectually  prevent  the  Yellows  where  it  does  not 
alreisuiy  exist  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  follow  these  precau- 
tions, pursue  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  adopt  at  the  same 

*  The  following  remarks,  directly  in  point,  are  from  Loudon's  Iftst  work: 
"  The  effect  of  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  peach  is  not  merely  to  throw 
more  sap  intvj  the  fhiit,  but  to  add  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  in* 
creasing  the  power  of  the  roots  relatively  to  the  branches.  The  peach 
being  a  ^hort-lived  tree^  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr,  Thompson,  were 
it  aUowed'io  expend  ail  its  acewmdated  sap  every  year,  it  would  soon  exhaust 
itself  a/id  die  of  old  age."    Suburban  Horticulturist. 
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time  the  remedy  for  the  Borer  already  suggested,  we  will  con- 
fidently  insure  healthy,  vigorous,  long-lived  trees,  and  the  finest 
fruit  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  so  fine  a  fruit  as  the 
peach  does  not  fully  merit  them  ? 

Whether  the  system  of  shortenin^-in  and  careful  culture  will 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ydlows  when  constitutionally 
latent  in  the  tree,  we  will  not  yet  undertake  to  say.  A  few  more 
experiments  will  prove  this.  In  slight  cases  of  the  disease  we 
believe  that  it  may.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain :  it 
has  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  malady 
had  once  broken  out.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  well  at- 
tested case  of  its  cure,  after  this  stage,  by  any  means  what- 
ever.* Such  cases  have  indeed  been  repoi-ted  to  us,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  journals,  but,  when  investigated,  tiiey  have 
proved  to  have  been  trees  suffering  by  the  effects  of  the  horer 
only. 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  see 
a  few  cases  of  Yellows  occasionally  appear.  The  malady  is 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vanquished.  Occasion- 
ally, trees  having  the  constitutional  taint  will  show  themselves 
where  least  suspected;  but  when  the  peach  is  once  properly 
cultivated,  these  will  every  day  become  more  rare  until  the  ori- 
ginal health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

The  Curl  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
often  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  appears 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June.  The  leaves  curl  up,  become 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddish 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  finally,  aft^r  two  or  three 
■weeks,  fall  off.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new  and  healthy 
crop  of  foliage.  This  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
very  minute  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  [Aphis  PersicoB?)  which  at- 
tack the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Although  it  does  not  appear 
materially  to  injure  either  the  tree  or  the  crop,  yet  it  greatly 
disfigures  it  for  a  time.  In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persons  will 
trouble  themselves  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gardens  it  is 
much  better  to  do  so.  A  mitture  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  strong 
soft  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it^  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  firom  below  with  a  syringe 
or  garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of  the  insects  for  one 
or  more  years.  It  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Varieties.  The  variety  of  nne  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about*  fifty ;  and  half  thie  number  embraces  all  that  are  highly 

*  All  the  specific  applications  to  the  root  of  such  substances  as  salt,  lej. 
briDe,  saltpetre,  urine,  Jkc.,  recommeDded  for  this  disease,  are  founded  o& 
their  good  effects  when  applied  against  the  borer.  They  have  not  been 
found  of  anj  value  fc  the  Yellows. 
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esteemed  and  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  Innumerable 
seedlings  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  the  highest  excellence.  One  or  two  of  our  nurserymen's 
catalogues  enumerate  over  a  hundred  kinds,  chiefly  of  native 
origin.  Half  of  these  are  second  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  va- 
rieties of  no  superior  merit,  and  others  are  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seedlings  newly  produced,  and  diflering  in  no  essential 
respects  from  old  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaches  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  oflers  the  same  variety  of  flavour  nor  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  number  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  variety,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  bo 
second  rate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  our  American  varieties,  ot 
the  first  quality,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  sun  and  heat  in  their  cli- 
mate. Indeed  our  finest  late  peaches  will  not  ripen  at  all  ex- 
cept under  glass,  and  the  early  varieties  are  much  later  than 
with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  best  European  sorts 
are  finer  here  than  in  England,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured 
to  introduce  all  of  the  foreign  sorts  of  high  quality,  both  with 
the  view  of  improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe 


Fig.  211.     Cfiaraciers  in  the  leaves  of  peaches. 
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they  are  generally  purer  and  healthier  in  constitution  than  many 
of  our  own  native  kiqds. 

In  the  description  of  peaches  and  nectarines  the  form  and 
outlines  of  many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  other  characteristics  to  distingniah  the 
varieties.  The  two  most  natural  classes  into  which  the  kinds 
of  this  fruit  are  divided,  are  freeetime*  and  clingstones^  (melt- 
crs  and  pavieSj  of  the  English ;)  the  flesh  of  the  former  part- 
ing freely  from  the  stone,  mat  of  the  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this,  the  strongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
leaves  of  the  peach.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  kinda 
are  always  found  small  glands,  either  round  and  regular,  or  ob- 
long and  irregular,  while  the  leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  have 
no  glands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on  the  mai^gin. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  foliage  are  constant,  and  they  aid  ns 
greatly  in  recognising  a  variety  by  forming  three  distinct 
classes,  viz. :  1.  Leaves  serrated  and  without  glands,  Fig.  21 1,  cu 
2.  Leaves  with  small  round  or  globose  glands,  b.  3.  Leaves 
with  large,  irregular,  reniform  glands,  c. 

This  distinction  of  leaves  is  valuable,  because  it  not  only  as- 
sists us  when  we  have  the  fruit  before  us^  but  it  may  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  during  the 
season  of  foliage. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  blossoms  which  is  constant  and  valuable;  though  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  leaves,  because  it  can  only  be  referred  to 
for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  The  blossoms  afford  two  well 
mai'ked  sub-divisions:  1st.  Large  flowers,  always  red  in  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  margin  ;  2d.  Small  flowers,  tinged  with 
dark  at  the  margin.* 

The  most  desirable  peaches  for  market  groweis^in  this  coun- 
try are  very  early  and  very  late  kinds.  These  command 
double  the  price  in  market  of  kinds  ripening  at  the  middle  sea- 
son. For  New  England,  and  the  north,  only  the  earliest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  the  late  ones  seldom  mature  well. 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  Freestone 
Peaches  with  pale  flesh.  2.  Freestone  Peaches  with  deep  yellow 
flesh.     3.  Clingstone  Peaches, 

*  Lindley  makes  a  third  division,  emlbracing  a  few  aorta  with  blossomb 
of  an  intermediate  size.  Bat  it  is  of  no  practical  value,  as  any  doubt  ai 
to  which  of  the  two  divisions  any  blossom  belongs  is  ixnmediately  set  at 
rest  by  the  colour  of  the  blossom. 
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CLASS  L 
FreestOM  Peaches,  with  pale  flesh. 

Acton  Scott.     Lind,  Thomp. 

Hie  Acton  Scott  is  an  English  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight 
It  is  an  excellent  early  fruit,  and  will  thrive  and  ripen  well  at 
the  noiih. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin 
rather  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled,  bright  red 
cheek.  Fledb  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich, 
with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August 
Flowers  large. 

Astob.    Floy, 

An  American  peach,  which  originated  in  New  York.  It  la 
good,  but  hardly  first  rate ;  not  very  productive. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  rather  flattened 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top ;  suture  well  marked. 
Skin  pale  yellowiui-white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone  small 
flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Ripens 
the  last  week  in  August    Flowers  huge. 

Baldwin's  Late. 

Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  with 
a  distinct  swollen  point  Skin  greenish- white,  with  a  slight  red 
cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  juicy,  melting,  and  well  flavoured. 
Freestone.  Ripe  the  last  of  October,  and  will  keep  a  long  time. 
Disseminated  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery.   (White's  Gard.) 

Barrinotont.    p.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 
Buckingham  Mignonne.         Colonel  Ausleya. 

A  handsome,  very  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  dobose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining 
to  ovate,  and  rauier  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red,  mar- 
bled cheek.  Flesh  but  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone; 
melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Stone  rugged, 
dark  brown.    Beginning  of  September.     Flowers  large. 

Batchbldbr. 
Origin,  Haverhill,  Mass.     Hardy  and  productive ;  said  to  pro- 
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(luce  the  same  from  seed.  Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  white,  with 
a  deep  blush.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  very  pleasant  vinoos 
^lYOur.    Last  of  September.     (Cole.) 

Baugh. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  ter- 
minated with  a  small  point;  suture  obscure.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
almost  white  (pure  white  at  the  stone),  with  a  slight  blush  to- 
wards the  sun.  Flesh  yellowisji-white,  melting,  and  juicy,  with 
a  sweet,  pleasant  flavour;  separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  the 
first  of  October.     (White's  Gard.) 

Bbllegabde.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Gralande.  )  Nns  and  the 

Noir  de  MontreuiL  f     JVendL 
Violette  H&tive,  "j  ^/^^-.,,      Brentford  Mignonne. 

Violette  Hfittive  Groase,  I  IJ^^?      Eonald'a  Mignonne. 

French  Eoyal  George,  f  ZSSZ.       I^arg®  Viol«<^- 

Smooth-leaved  Royal  George,  J  ^^*'^-       Early  Garlande,  (of  some.) 
Early  Royal  George,  )  incorrectly  of  some 
Red  Magdalen,  )  American  gardens. 

This  very  excellent  French  peach  is  the  one  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Montreuil  growers,  who  supply  the  Paris  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  equally  valued  by  the  EnglisL  It  is  also  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round,  and  regular, 
the  suture  shallow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  lit- 
tle projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark- 
ed with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  very  melting,  juicy, 
rich,  and  high-flavoured.  Stone  rather  laige.  End  of  Augast, 
and  first  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Brkvoort. 

Brevoort's  Morris. 

Brevoort's  Seedlmg  Melter.    Floy. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious  of  American  peaches^ 
and  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  cultivation.  It  was 
raised  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  New  York 
Bears  regular,  moderate  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  round, 
and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  suture,  deep  at  the  top.  SJdn 
pale  yellowish- white,  often  a  little  dingy,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugary, 
and  high-flavoured.     First  of  September.     Flowers  wnall. 
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Belle  de  Vitrt.     Duh.  Liad.  Thomp. 
Admirable  Tardive.        Bellis.    J/t2L 

This  is  not  the  Belle  de  Vitry  of  most  of  our  gardens,  which 
is  the  Early  Admirable  ;  it  is  quite  distinct,  also,  from  the  Late 
Admirable;  but  is  the  Belle  de  Vitry  described  by  Duhamel, 
and  is  a  veiy  firm-fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
known  in  this  country. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  size,  rathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  suture,  the  top  depressed.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish-white, tinged  and  marbled  with  bright  and  dull  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  and  rich. 
Ripens  here  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Brjgos. 

Origin,  Dedham,  Mass.  Hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  large, 
roundish ;  suture  continued  almost  round  it  Skin  white,  nearly 
covered  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  tinged  with  red  at  the 
stone ;  very  juicy,  of  a  rich,  sweet,  slightly  vinous  flavour.  Free- 
stone.    From  first  to  middle  of  September.     (Cole.) 

CAMBRinoE  Belle. 
Hovey^s  Cambridge  Belle. 

Raised  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fmit  large,  roundish.  A  beautiful  peach,  with  a  clear  waxen 
skin,  and  a  blush  on  the  exposed  side,  and  of  a  rich,  brisk,  deli- 
cious flavour.  Freestone.  Ripe  early  in  September.  (Hov. 
Mag.) 

Carpenter's  White. 

Raised  by  William  S.  Carpenter,  upper  part  of  New  York 
City. 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive ;  leaves  very  large,  semilate, 
with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  round.  Skin  white, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  green.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
melting,  rich,  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  separates  from  the  stone. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  late  market  variety.     (P.  B.  Mead,  MS.) 

Chancellor.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

ChanceUi^  var.  0.  Duh.        Stewart^s  Late  Galande 
Noisette.  Edgar's  Late  Melting. 

Late  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  loug  cultivated 
and  highly  esteemed  abroad.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origin* 
utcd  by  M.  de  Seguier,  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 

26* 
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Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  well- 
marked  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  dark  crimsoD 
cheek.  Flesh  very  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  pos- 
sessing a  rich,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  oblong.  Middle  of  Sep- 
tember.   Flowers  small. 

Clinton. 

A  native  variety,  of  second  rate  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish, a  little  depressed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  without  suture. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh  scarcely  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
and  good.     Last  of  August    Flowers  large. 

Oolb's  Early  Rbd. 

A  new  American  peach,  which  is  a  very  fruitful  and  excel- 
lent variety  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  but  little  suture.  Skin  pale  in  the  shade,  but  nea:rly  all 
covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  very  sprightly.  Beginning  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August.     Flowei*s  small. 

CooLEDQB^s  Fayouritb.     Man.  Ken. 
Cooledge^s  Early  Red  Rareripe. 

This  most  popular  early  New  England  peach  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  It  is  un- 
usually productive,  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome  peach, 
of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardiness  renders  it  valuable  at  the 
north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  (the  su- 
ture prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  largest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear,  smooth,  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and 
high  flavour.     Middle  of  August     Flowers  small. 

Columbus,  June. 

Glands  globose.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
flattened  or  slightly  hollowed  at  the  apex;  suture  shallow. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  rich  red  cneek.  Flesh  slightly 
red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  high-flavoured,  excellent 
Ripens  here  20th  June.     Productive.    Free.    (White's  Gard.) 

Double  Montaone.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Double  3f  oantaiii.        Montague. 
Montauban. 

A  high-flavoured  and  beautiful  peach,  much  resembling  ths 
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Noblesse.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  a  favourite  variety 
with  the  English  gardeners.  We  think  it  one  of  the  finest 
peaches  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  but  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white, with  a  soft  red  cheek,  which  is  marbled  with  darker 
red  at  maturity.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high-flavoured  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  rug^ged     Middle  of  August     Flowers  lai^e. 

Druid  Hill. 

Originated  by  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Druid  Hill,  near 
Baltimore.  The  tree  is  unusually  vigorous,  the  shoots  and 
leaves  very  large,  and  it  bears  abundantly.  The  very  late  sea- 
son of  its  maturity  renders  it  valuable,  as  most  of  the  luscious 
sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish;  the  ca- 
vity at  the  stalk  rather  narrow,  the  suture  vei^  slight,  and  the 
swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white, clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  greenish- 
white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  long  and  rather 
compressed,  much  furrowed.  Ripens  from  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  October.    Flowers  small. 

Earlt  Anne.    Lind.  Thomp. 
Anne.    Lang,  Forsyth,        Green  Nutmeg. 

The  Early  Anne  is  an  old  and  familiar  English  sort  It  is 
the  first  peach  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Red  and  White 
Nutmegs  being  too  small,  and  of  indifferent  flavour;  and  the 
Early  Anne,  itself  is  so  inferior  to  the  Early  Tillotson  ^which 
ripens  at  the  same  time),  that  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  cultivated, 
except  by  amateurs.     The  tree  is  of  slender  growth. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  soffc,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Last 
of  July,  and  first  of  August.     Flowers  large,  nearly  white. 

Fay's  Early  Anne,  a  seedling  of  the  above  by  Lincoln  Fay» 
of  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  larger  and  better;  ripens  a  week  or 
two  later,  and  just  before  Early  York  (serrate).  Skin  whitish, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melt- 
ing, and  very  good. 

Earlt  Tillotsow.  % 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  considered  by  many  persons  one  of  the 
best  of  the  very  early  fipeestone  peaches.    It  is  a  variety  from 
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central  New  Ycirk,  first  introduced  to  notice  by  our  friend,  J.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wajne  county.  It  is  considered  a  native 
Df  that  part  of  the  State. 

This  has  not  succeeded  well  here,  and  most  cultivators  at  the 
north  have  discontinued  it  It  mildews  badly,  grows  slowly, 
and  is  not  productive.  At  the  south  it  is  one  of  their  very  b^ 
early  peaches,  and  in  many  localities  it  has  proved  fine. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  round.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground-colour, 
pale  yellowish-white,  being  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
exposed  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partially  adheres,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  with  a  rich,  highly  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  August.     Flowera  small. 

£arlt  Tors. 

Barly  Purple.        Pourpr^e  HAUva 
Serrate  Early  York. 

The  Early  York  has  long  been  the  most  popular  of  eariy 
peaches  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  Greorge,  more  melting  and  juicy,  though  not  quite 
so  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden*  In  unfavourable 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  a  little  liable  to  mildew;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  There  are  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
in  New  Jersey,  which  are  rather  more  thrifty  for  the  orchard, 
but  do  not  possess  the  high  flavour  of  the  old  kind.  They  are 
easily  known  from  it  by  uie  absence  of  glands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  true  sort  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Red  Rareripe,  which  is  large,  broader,  deeply  marked  with 
a  suture,  later  in  ripening  and  richer  flavoured. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  inclining  a  little  to  ovate,  with  a  slight  suture  only. 
Skin  very  thin,  pale  red  thickly  dotted  over  a  pale  ground  in 
the  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish-white, 
remarkably  tender  and  melting,  full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice.  Ri- 
pens about  the  Idth  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

Early  Newington  Frbkbtone. 

This  is  a  large,  and  exceedingly  high-flavoured,  early  peach, 
indeed,  we  consider  it  without  a  superior  at  its  season.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  Newingtons,  which  are  clings  and 
rather  late,  whi^e  this  is  early  and  generally  parts  from  the 
stone,  though  it  frequently  happens  tbat  some  of  the  fruit  on 
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the  same  tree  adheres  partially  or  wholly  to  the  stone;  and 
this  peculiarity  (common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  bat  one  other 
kind)  is  one  of  its  constant  characteristics.  It  has  been  calti> 
vated  here,  and  disseminated  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we 
suppose  it  to  be  an  American  variety.  The  tree  is  only  a  mo- 
derate bearer. .  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  lar^e, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  one  half  the  fruit  always  the 
larger.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
red,  the  cheek  a  ricn  red.  Flesh  white,  but  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  many  particles  adhere.  If  not  folly  ripe,  it  has  the 
habit  of  a  cling.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  nch  vinous  fla- 
vour. Ripens  directly  after  the  Early  York,  about  the  24th  of 
August.    Flowers  small. 

Eablt  Swbkt  Water,    Floy.  Thomp. 
Sweet  Water.        Large  American  Nutmeg. 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peach,  among  Ine 
best  of  its  season,  as  it  ripens  early  in  August,  not  long  after 
the  Early  Anne,  and  ten  days  or  more  before  the  Early  York. 
It  is  an  American  peach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Early  Anne. 
It  is  so  much  larger  and  superior  to  the  Early  Anne,  or  any  of 
the  Nutmeg  peadies,  that  it  has  almost  driven  them  out  of  our 
gardens.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  with  pale  shoots, 
and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  some- 
times large,  roundish,  with  a  slight  suture.  Skin  pale  white, 
very  seldoui  with  a  faint  blush  when  folly  exposed.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  very 
agreeable  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  8th  of  Augast.  Stone 
small.     Flowers  lai^e. 

Early  Sweet  Water  (Prince's)  is  distinct  from  this,  and  Mr. 
Prince  says  equally  valuable. 

Earlt  Malden. 

Raised  by  James  Dougall,  Canada  West.  Has  not  proved 
as  good  here  as  serrate  Early  York,  but  much  like  it  in  growth. 
Flowers  small.  Leaves  glandless.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged ;  suture  distinct  on  one  side.  Skin  whitish,  mostly 
shaded  with  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  whitO)  juicy,  melting,  spright> 
ly.     Freestone.     Middle  of  August. 


Earlt  Admirable.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable.        L^Admirable. 
Belle  de  Vitry,  (Bon  Jardimer.) 

A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many  in 
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this  country  as  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  which  is  a  distinct  variety. 
We  find  it  early,  and  very  prolific. 

Leaves  with  globose  elands.  Fruit  not  quite  round.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-white,  wim  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
the  stone,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  good«  rich,  sweet  flavour. 
Middle  of  August    Flowers  large. 

Eaelt  Ghklmsfobd. 

Ifammoth. 

Leaves  glandless.  Fruit  large,  rouBdish;  suture  dear  round, 
deep  on  one  side.  Skin  white,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy;  of  a  very  delicious^  slightly 
vinous  flavour.  Freestone.  20th  to  last  of  August  Hardy, 
vigorous,  and  productive;  one  of  the  best,  handsomest,  and  laigest 
of  early  peaches.  (Cole.j  It  also  succeeds  well  at  the  south,  and 
is  one  of  their  most  prontable  market  varieties. 

Edward's  Latk  White. 

From  Dr.  Baldwin,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Fruit  Isige^ 
roundish,  depressed  at  the  summit  Suture  distinct ;  point  at 
the  apex  small  and  slightly  sunken.  Skin  moderately  downy, 
white,  with  a  beautifiil  waxen  red  cheek.  Flesh  whfte,  red  at 
the  stone,  slightly  adherent ;  sweet,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. Ripe  first  of  October,  and  continues  all  the  mouth.  (Wm. 
N.  White,  MS.) 

Emperor  of  Russia.    Floy.  Thomp,  • 

Cat-Leaved.  Serrated. 

New  Cut-Leaved        Unique. 

A  veiy  rich  and  fine-flavoured  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be- 
come mildewed.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here.  The  leaves 
are  very  deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  tie  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one  half  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Skin  downy, 
dull  yellowish-whhe,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  rather  firm^  rich,  and  high-flavoured.  Last  of  August 
Flowers  small. 

Favourite,    Coxe. 
Favourite  Bed. 

A  capital  orchard  fruity  of  large  size,  hardy,  and  a  most  abun- 
dant  bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  of  high 
flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
large,  oblong  or  oval.    Skin  white,  rather  downy,  much  covered 
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with  red,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  red  when  fiilly  exposed 
in  the  sun.  Flesh  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  finn,  but  juicy,  with 
a  good,  vinous,  but  not  rich  flavour.  Second  week  in  Septem- 
ber.   Flowers  small. 

Fox's  Seedling. 

A  good  and  productive  late  peach,  a  native  of  New-Jersey. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  round,  a  little  compressed 
cavity  at  the  stalk  narrow.  Skin  white,  with  a  red  cheek 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  good.  Middle  of  September 
Flowers  small. 

FULEERSOK. 

Fulkerson's  Earlj. 

Originated  with  R.  P.  Fulkerson,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Hardy  and 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  obtuse,  rounded;  sides  irregular, 
unequal;  suture  half  round.  Skin  whitish,  rich  red  <Ukeek. 
Flesh  whitish-yellow,  tinged  with  red  at  the  pit  Juicy,  rich, 
sweet,  and  high-flavoured.    Freestone.    20th  August    (Elliott) 

George  the  Fourth.    Floy.  Lind.  Thomp. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  popular  peach  for  garden  culture 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  large,  bears  regular  and  moderate 
crops,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  unusually  hardy 
and  vigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
garden  should  be  without  it  The  original  tree  stood,  not  long 
since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Broad-street,  New-York. 

Leaves  large,  with  globose  glands,  often  obscure.  Fruit  large, 
round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  one  half  a  little 
larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  finely  dotted 
wim  bright  red,  and  deepening  into  a  rich  dark-red  cheek  on 
one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone  (which  is 
small),  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich,  luscious 
flavour.    Ripens  the  last  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Large  Early  York,  Honest  John,  and  Haine's  Early  Red,  are 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  this.  Further  trial  is  necessary  to 
decide. 

GORGAB. 

Originated  with  Benjamin  Gullis,  Philadelphia.  Growth  vig- 
orous. Leafglandless.  Flowers  small.  Size  rather  large,  round- 
ish, with  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  apex.  Skin  yellowish- 
white,  clouded,  and  blotched  with  red  on  the  exposed  surface ; 
lull  greenish  on  the  shaded  parts.  Suture  indistinct;  cavity 
iecp  and  wide.  Flesh  whitish,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone ; 
•nicy,  non-adherent     Flavour  sacdbarine,  and  exceedingly  lus- 
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cious ;  qaality  '^best"    Maturitj  about  20th  September.     (I>r 
W.  D.  Brinckle,  MS.) 

Qrebn  Catharine. 

Origin  uncertain.  Glands  globose.  Flowers  small.  Frail 
lai^e,  roundish.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  red  cheek  only  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish-white,  red  at  the  stone, 
very  juicy,  melting,  and  very  good  flavonr.  Freestone.  ,Re- 
auires  a  warm  season  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Ripe  firom  the 
first  to  middle  of  September. 

Gbosse  Miononkb.      O.  Dnh.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Royal  Kensing^n.  Yinense  de  Fromentin. 


Grimwood's  Royal  Georga 
-  New  Royal  Qoorge. 


Large  French  Hignonne. 

French  Mignonne. 

Swiss  Mignonna 

Purple  Ayant 

Early  Purple  Ayant 

Early  May. 

Early  Vineyard. 

Neil's  Early  Purple. 

Johnson^s  Early  Purple.         '       '  ^  '     Superb  Royal. 


Mignonne. 

Yebutde  de  Merlet 

Yineuse. 

Pourpr^e  de  Normandie. 

Belle  Beauts 

Belle  Bausse. 

La  Royal  (of  some), 

Pourpr^  Hiltiye  (of  some), 

Ronald's  Seedling  Galande. 

Royal  Sovereign. 


The  Grosse  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  ^  world  renowned"  9 A 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  in  England,  in  America, 
in  short  everywhere,  it  is  esteemed  as  one  of  me  most  delicioua 
of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  a  large  and  hand* 
some  fruit,  is  a  favourite  for  those  who  have  to  otow  peaches 
under  glass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  1^  ratlier  un^ftvonr- 
able  climate,  like  that  of  Boston.  The  great  number  of  names 
by  which  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  not  quoted  ait), 
proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  always 
somewhat  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  hollow  suture  at  the 
top.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  having 
a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  marked  with  red 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  ver}'  rich,  high,  vinous  fla- 
vour. Stone  small,  and  very  rough.  Middle  of  August,  before 
the  Royal  George.    Flowers  large, 

Hainks'  Early  Red. 

An  early  peach,  originated  in  New  Jersey,  of  very  fine  fla- 
vour, and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular  orchard 
fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fniit  of  medium  size,  round,  de- 
pressed at  the  top,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  round 
the  fruit   one  half  larger  than  the  other.     Skin  pale  white 
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marked  with  red,  and  nearly  covered  with  deep  red.  Flesh 
greenish-white,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  well-flavoured* 
Middle  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Hastings'  Rareripe. 

Origin  unknown.  Globose  glands.  Flowers  small.  Fruit 
above  medium,  round,  often  a  little  flattened.  Skin  yellowish- 
white,  having  a  purplish-red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side,  shaded 
off  with  specks  oi  the  same  colour.  Productive,  juicy,  and  ot 
delicious  flavour.     Middle  of  September,    (Manning.) 

Hatiye  de  Ferrieres. 

A  new  early  French  variety.  Fruit  medium,  roundish ;  su- 
ture shallow ;  one  side  a  little  enlarged.  Skin  white,  nearly 
covered  with  rich  red.  Flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  at  the  stone, 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  vinous  flavour.  Freestone. 
Ripe  last  of  August,  just  after  Early  York. 

Henrt  Clay. 

A  southern  peach,  introduced  and  described  in  the  Horticul 
turist  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Lawrence,  Woodville,  Miss.  Fruit  very 
large.  Skin  deep  purple  in  the  sun,  shading  to  bright  pink 
and  creamy  white.  Flesh  grayish-white,  delicate,  tender,  pecu- 
liar flavour,  partaking  slightly  of  pine-apple  and  strawberry 
First  of  August ;  September  at  the  North.    Freestone. 

Jane. 

Baxter's  Seedling,  No.  1. 

Origin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fruit  large,  ten  and  one-half  inches 
in  circumference;  roundish,  oblate,  greenish  yellowish-white, 
with  a  red  cheek.  Free.  Flavour  delicious ;  quality  very  good 
to  best  Season,  last  of  September  and  first  of  October.  (Ad. 
Int.  Rep.) 

Jones'  Earlt. 

Raised  by  S.  T.  Jones,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Globose  glands. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish;  suture  shallow,  distinct,  extending 
around  the  ftrnit  Skin  yellowish-white,  tinged  with  pale  red 
in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  slight  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
rich,  and  excellent.    Middle  of  August.     (Ho v.  Mag.) 

Jones'  Large  Early. 
Raised  by  T,  S.  Jones.    Glands  reniforra.    Fruit  laxge,  round- 
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ish,  flattened  at  each  end ;  suture  deep,  one  half  a  little  lai^ci 
than  the  other.  Skin  delicate  white,  broadly  shaded  with  deep 
crimson  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  pink  at  tlie  stone,  very  jnicj, 
rich,  sprightl  J,  and  delicious.  Freestone.  Middle  of  August 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Kbvbioe's  £[kats.    Ken. 
FreeeUme  Heath. 

A  laige,  showy,  oblong  peach,  often  ^wing  to  the  lai^est 
gise,  and  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New-England,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops.  It  is  quite  distinct  nom  the 
celebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  with 
a  slight  suture,  and  a  smidl  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale 
greenish-white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  greeni^- 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coarse,  melting,  quite  jaicy, 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  of  September,  flow- 
ers small. 

LAnT  Parham. 

Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  one 
side  larger  than  the  other,  depressed  at  the  summit ;  suture  dis- 
tinctly marked,  the  swollen  point  small.  Skin  yellowish-white, 
downy.  Flesh  pale,  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  wi&  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour,  resembling  Baldwin,  but  superior.  Middle  of  October. 
Freestone.     (W.  N.  White,  MS.) 

La  Graxoe. 

The  La  Grange  is  a  white  freestone  peach,  of  very  late  matu- 
rity, large  size,  and  fine  flavour.  It  was  originated  from  seed 
five  or  six  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Hulse,  Burling- 
ton, New-Jersey. 

Its  late  period  of  maturity,  its  colour,  its  productiveness,  and 
size,  have  already  given  it  ^uite  a  reputation  among  the  exten- 
sive gt">wers  of  New-Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valua- 
ble fruit,  not  only  for  the  table  but  for  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose,  late  in  the  season.  It  was 
first  brought  into  notice  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
cock. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  Heath  Cling.  Skin  greenish-white,  with 
occasionally  some  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale,  juicy, 
melting,  very  rich,  sweet,  high-flavoured,  and  delicious.  Last 
of  Sept  imber,  and  beginning  of  October.     Flowers  small. 
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Latx  Admirablk.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Eoyalo.    0,  Duh,  T6ton  de  Ventia. 

La  Royale.  French  Bonrdind. 

Ptehe  fioyale.  Judd's  Meltmg. 

Bourdina  Motteux'a. 

BoudixL  Pourpr^e  Tardive,  )  incorrecQy 

Narbonne.  Late  Purple,  )    o/iome. 

"  The  Late  Admirable,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  **  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  late  peaches,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection;" 
an  opinion  in  which  we  fally  concur.  It  is  one  of  those  deli- 
cious sorts  that,  originating  a  long  time  ago  in  France,  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators  everywhere.  It  is 
hardy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  in- 
clining to  oval,  with  a  bold  suture  dividing  the  fruit  pretty  deep 
ly  all  round,  and  a  small,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek,  marbled  witn  darker 
red.  Flesh  greenish-white,  but  red  at  the  stone;  very  juicy, 
melting,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  of  Septem- 
ber.    Flowers  small. 

Madeleine  de  Courson.    Thomp.  Lelieur.  Lind. 

Ited  Magdalen  {of  MiOer).        Madeleine  Rouge.    0.  Duh. 
True  Rea  Magdalen.  Rouge  Paysanne. 

French  Magdalen. 

The  Red  Magdalen  of  Courson  is  a  favourite  old  French 
poach,  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Red  Magdalen  of 
many  of  our  gardens  being  either  a  spurious  sort,  or  the  Royal 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worthy 
of  more  general  cultivation. 

Leaves  seirated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
rather  below  it,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  side. 
Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  yinous 
flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  August.     Flowers  large, 

Malta.    Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

P^he  Malte.     0.  Dvh.        Ballan. 
Malte  de  Normandie.  Itelle  de  Paris. 

A  most  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  u7i9urpcL89ahU  fla- 
vour. The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  is  hardy  and  long 
lived,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  ^rden.  There  is  a 
spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  in  the  united  States,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  of  the  Malta 
keeps  well  after  being  gathered. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.     Fruit  of  rather  large  size, 
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roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture  on  ooe  s:<]& 
Skin  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  broken 
spots,  and  blotches  of  dull  purple.  Flesh  greenish,  with  a  Jitxk 
dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiariv 
rich,  vinous,  piquant^  and  delicious  flavour.  Last  of  August. 
Flowers  large. 

Morrises  Red  Rareripe. 

Morris  Bed. 
Red  Rareripe. 
Large  Red  Rareripe. 

This  very  popular  and  well-known  American  peach  has  the 
reputation  of  naving  originally  been  disseminated  from  the  gar- 
den of  Robert  Morris,  ESq.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  cveiywhere 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  flavour,  beauty,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  some  other  Aiperican  writers 
have  erred  in  supposing  it  synonymous  with  the  Grosse  Mi- 
gnonne,  which  is  quite  different,  both  in  the  colour  of  its  skin 
and  flesh  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  globosp  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderately  well-marked  suture. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish-white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish-white,  quite  red  at  the 
stone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 
Jja&t  of  August     Flowers  small. 

Morris's  White  Rareripe. 

Morris's  White.  (     Of  varir  J  White  MelocotoiL 

White  Rareripe.  J  ous  Ame-  f  Cole's  White  Meloooton. 

Luscious  White  Rareripe.  1  rican  gar-  f  Freestone  Heath. 

Lady  Ann  Steward.  '  dens,  )  Morris's  White  Freestone.  Floy. 

Morris's  White  Rareripe,  a  native,  is  the  most  popular  and 
well-known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this 
country,  eithei  under  this  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted 
above.  It  is  a  rich  fniit  in  a  warm  climate,  but  is  not  quite  so 
high  flavoured  at  the  north  or  east.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  bears  fair  crops.  In  some  sections  tender  and 
variable  in  quality. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  laige,  oval ;  su- 
ture only  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  small.  Skin  rather 
downy,  greenish-white  on  all  sides  at  first,  but  white  with  a 
creamy  tint  when  fully  ripe;  and,  when  fully  exposed,  some- 
times with  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone, 
a  little  firm,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  rich.  Middle  of  Septem- 
ber.   Flowers  small. 

Morris  ANi A  Pound.     Thomp. 
Hoflfhian's  Pound.    Floy,        Morrison's  Pound. 
A  very  large  and  late  variety,  originated,  many  years  ago,  bj 
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Martin  Hoffrian,  Esq^  but  first  disseminated  from  the  garden  o1 
Gouverneur  Moms,  of  Morrisania,  near  New  York.  It  is  a  good 
fruit,  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  bj  other  more  popu* 
lar  sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy, 
nearly  round,  okin  dull  greenish-white,  with  a  brownish-red 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich  in 
flavour.  Ripens  the  middle  and  last  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

Moldsn's  White. 

Origin,  Molden  Mountain,  on  the  Chesapeake ;  a  fine  white 
peach,  valuable  for  its  lateness. 

Fruit  large,  oblong;  suture  on  one  side,  distinct;  one  side 
usually  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  creamy  white,  rare- 
ly with  a  tinge  of  red.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet, 
melting,  and  excellent  Separates  from  the  stone!  Ripe  last  of 
September,  and  first  of  October.     (Thos.  Har\'ey,  MS.) 

Moorb's  Fayouritk. 

Origin,  garden  of  H.  R.  Moore,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Tree  hardy, 
vigorous. 

Glands  globose.  Fruit  large,  roundish;  suture  round  the 
fruit.  Skin  white,  with  a  broad,  bright  blush.  Flesh  white, 
fine,  juicy,  of  a  rich  vinous  flavour;  stone  small.  Free.  Sep- 
tember Ist  to  15th.     (Cole.) 

MooRs's  June. 

Below  medium,  globular;  suture  shallow;  cavity  deep.  Skin 
yellowish,  nearly  covered  in  the  shade  with  red  dots  and  mar- 
blings,  and  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  marbled  with  red 
from  the  skin  to  the  stone  in  the  darker  coloured  ones,  but  red 
only  at  the  stone  where  grown  in  the  shade,  juicy,  vinous,  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  good.  Last  of  June  and  first  of  July. 
Flowers  small.  Glands  reniform.  (Freestone.)  Or'gin,  Athens, 
Ga.     (Wm.  N.  White,  MS.) 

Montgomery's  Late. 

Glands  reniform.  Flowers  krge.  JPruit  large,  round,  de- 
pressed at  apex;  suture  shallow,  but  distinct  Snn  downy,  yel- 
lowish-white, dotted  with  red  and  having  a  dull  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale  white,  red  at  the  atone,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  very 
fine  flavour.  Ripens  the  first  of  September,  and  continues  near- 
ly all  the  month.  Separates  from  the  stone.  A  hardy  and 
desirable  kind.     (Wm.  N.  White,  MS.) 
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NiVKTTB.     O.  Duh.  Land.  Thomp. 

NiTetto  Yelout^.        Yeloutte  Tardire. 
DorsetBhire. 

The  Nivette  is  an  excellent  French  variety,  much  resembling 
the  Late  Admirable. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  lar^e,  roundish,  indiniug 
to  oval ;  suture  shallow,  and  the  top  sligntlj  depressed.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  ^*een,  but  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  and  very  rich.  iBeginning  and 
middle  of  September.    Flowers  smalL 

Noblesse.     Lang.  Lind.  Thomp* 

Vanguard.        Mellish*8  Favourite. 
Lord  Montague's  Noblesse. 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  whi^Ji  in 
tEis  country  is  esteemed  wherever  known,  as  one  of  the  largest, 
most  delicious,  affd  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  birdy 
and  productive,  and  every  cultivator  should  possess  it.  In 
England  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  cul- 
ture, yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fruit. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ob- 
long, a  little  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  an  ^^'.ute 
swollen  point  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  green  throughout, 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker  red. 
Flesh  pale  greenish-white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very  juicy,  with 
a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour.  Last  of  August.  F]owei>« 
large. 

Nutmeg,  Red.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Avant  Bouge.     0.  DuK        Brown  Nutmeg. 
Avant  Pdche  de  Troyes.         Early  Red  Nutmeg 
Bed  Avant 

The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
has  long  been  cultivated  solely  on  account  of  its  earliness.  It 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties.  The  tree  grows 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Leaves  small,  with  reniform  ^lands»  Fruit  small,  roundish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  terminating  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rich  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  sweet 
and  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  July.  Flowers 
large. 
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Nutmeg,  White.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Avant  Blancba     0.  Duh.        White  Avanl 
Early  White  Nutmeg. 

The  White  Nutmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  general 
Labit,  beins  dwarfish,  and  of  slender  growth.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  peaches,  the  flavour  is  inferior,  and  it  is  only  esteemed 
by -curious  amateurs  as  ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extending  a  little  more  than  half  round. 
Skin  white,  or  rarely  with  a  pale  blush.  Flesh  white  to  the 
stone,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  musky,  pleasant  flavour.  Ri- 
pens about  the  10th  or  16th  of  July.    Flowers  large. 

Oldmixon  Freestone.     Pom.  Man. 
Oldmixon  Glearstane.     Coaee. 

A  large  American  peach,  of  late  maturity  and  rich  flavour. 
It  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherine 
Cling,  or  the  Oldmixon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon.  It  bears 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  or  slight- 
ly oval,  one  side  swollen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at  the  top ; 
cavity  but  slightly  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
white,  marbled  with  red,  the  cheek  a  deep  red.  Flesh  white, 
but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich,  su- 
gary and  vinous  flavour.  Beginning  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

President.     P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peaches,  and  a  capital  variety.  .  On 
ginated,  several  years  ago,  on  Long  Island. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.    Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  the 
suture  shallow.     Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish-green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.     Flesh  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  rich  and  high-flavoured.      Stone  very  rough, 
'iddle  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

President  Church. 

Raised  by  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  President  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Ga.  Glands  reniform.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to 
oval ;  suture  shallow,  often  a  mere  line,  with  a  small  point  at  the 
apex,  which  is  rarely  'depressed.  Skin  pale  red  in  the  shade, 
beautifully  mottled  and  washed  with  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  very  jiiicy,  melting,  and  of  delicious 
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flavour;  an  acquisition.     Middle  of  September.     (Ga.  Pom.  S 
Rep.) 

Prikcb's  Paraoov. 

Tree  very  vigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  oval. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  shaded  with  red.  Flesh  juicy,  rasciooa, 
and  fine  flavour.  Separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September.     (Wm.  R.  Prince,  MS.) 

Red  Rareripe. 

Large  Red  Rareripe,  of  some. 
Early  Red  Rareripe. 

This  remarkably  fine  early  peach  is  a  very  popular  one  with 
us,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  this  State.  It 
strongly  resembles  the  Royal  Georj^e,  and  we  believe  it  an  Ame- 
rican seedling  from  that  variety,  which  is,  however,  distinct^  and 
superior  in  flavour. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  this  is  totally  different  both  from 
the  Early  York  and  Marriis  Med  Eareripe,  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded  by  some  nurserymen.  The  fruit  is  laz^r, 
broader,  and  a  week  later  than  the  first;  and  its  serrated  leaves, 
and  different  flavour,  separate  it  widely  from  the  latter.  Ends 
of  the  branches  sometimes  slightly  mildewed. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  raUier  large,  globu- 
lar, but  broad,  depressed,  and  marked  with  a  deep,  broad  suture, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit  Skin  white,  mottled, 
and  marked  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  joicy, 
very  rich  and  high-flavoured.  Middle  and  last  of  August  flow- 
ers smalL 

Rareripe,  Late  Red. 

Princess  Red  Rareripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit,  the  Late  Red  Rareripe,  is  unqnes- 
tionably  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  Late  Admirable.  Its  large  size  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
recommend  it  to  universal  favour.  The  rather  greyish  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  serves  to  distinguish  it,  at  first  sight,  from  all 
others. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  heavy,  round- 
ish-oval, suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,  where  the  swollen 
point  is  distinctly  sunken.  Skin  downy,  pale  greyish-yellow, 
thickly  marbled  and  covered  with  reddish  spots;  the  cheek  dull, 
deep-red,  distinctly  mottled  with  &wn-coloured  specks.  Flesh 
white,  but  deep-red  at  the  stone;  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an 
unusually  rich,  luscious,  high  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  peach.     First  to  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  mnall. 
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BOSEBAKK. 

Raised  by  James  Dougall,  Windsor,  Canada  West.  Tree 
healthy,  moderate  bearer.  Fruit  large,  round;  suture  deep. 
Skin  greenish-white,  with  a  beautiful  dark-red  mottled  cheek 
Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  excellent  Separates 
from  the  stone.    Last  of  August 


^  '^     Madeleine  Rouge  k  Mojenne  I  ^S 1 
s»|§     Madeleine  it  Petite  ileur,      J      ^ 


RoTAL  Charlotte.    Thomp. 

New  Royal  Charlotte,  IaiuL 

Grimwood's  Rojal  Charlotte, 

New  Early  Purple, 

Lord  Nelson's, 

Lord  Faaconberg's  Mignonne,  ^ 

A  very  excellent  peach,  and  a  favourite  variety  with  all  Euro- 
pean gardeners.  Its  leaves  are  more  coarsely  and  deeply  ser- 
rated than  those  of  other  varieties. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  inclining 
to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top ;  the 
suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  pale  greenish-white,  with  a  deep- 
red  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the  stone ; 
melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent  Beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 


RoTAL  GsoROB.    P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Royal  G^rge.  Red  Magdalen. 

Millet's  Mignonne.  Madeleine  Rouge  ft  Petite  ileur, 

Lockyer's  Mignonna  French  Chancellor,  1 

Griffin's  Mignonna  Early  Boordine,       finoorrecUyo/aomc 

Superb.  Doable  Swalsh,       ) 

Few  of  the  early  peaches  surpass  in  flavour  and  beauty  the 
Royal  George.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  European  varieties,  and 
attains  the  highest  flavour  with  us.  The  points  of  its  shoots 
are  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  our  climate, 
prevented  by  the  shortening-in  pruning.  It  is  a  regular  and 
moderate  bearer. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  or  rather  large,  globular,  broad,  and  depressed,  the  suture 
deep  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  extending  round  two-thirds  of 
the  fruit  Skin  pale,  or  white,  thickly  spnnkled  with  red  dots, 
and  the  cheek  of  a  broad,  rich,  deep  red,  slightly  marbled.  Flesh 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  and 
of  the  highest  flavour.  From  the  20th  to  the  last  of  August 
Flowers  small. 

Scott's  Earlt  Red. 

Scott's  Early  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  which  we  have  lately  received  from  New 
Jersey. 
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Leaves  with  obscnrc  globose  glands.  Fniit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  a  little  depressed,  the  suture  distinctly  marked,  but 
not  de^.  Skin  pale  greenish-white,  but  much  covered  with  red, 
which  is  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  dots.  Flesh  wfaitiah,  veir 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Middle  of  August 
Flowers  small. 

Scott's  Magkatb. 
A  noble  variety  of  the  Red  Rareripe.  Glands  reniforau   Fruit 
very  large,  round,  depressed.    Skin  pale  yellow,*  with  a  dark- 
red  cheek.    Flesh  white,  luscious,  and  wefl-fiavoured.      Ripens 
early  in  September.     (Prince's  MS.) 

Scott's  Nectab. 

Another  very  fine  seedling  from  the  Red  Rareripe.  Glands 
globose.  Fruit  large,  round,  somewhat  depressed.  Colour  red, 
shaded  on  pale  yellow  ground,  and  bright  red  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  white,  very  sweet,  and  of  the  highest  fiaTour.  Ripens  early 
in  September.     (Prince's  MS.) 

•  Snow. 

The  Snow  peach  is  a  remarkably  fair  and  beautiful  fruit,  of 
American  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
Dur  gardens.  The  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  and  the  foliage 
and  wood  of  a  light  green.  It  is  a  very  hardy,  productive,  and 
desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  laiffe,  globular ;  suture 
faintly  marked,  except  at  the  top.  Skin  Uiin,  clear,  beautiful, 
white  on  all  sides.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting, 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour.  Scanning  of  Septem- 
ber.   Flowers  small. 

Strawberry. 
Bose. 

The  strawberry  peach  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
cock, of  Burlington,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  re8j>ectAble 
and  extensive  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  finest  early  varieties  for  orchard  culture  in  that  State. 
It  is  quite  distinct  nx)m  the  Early  York. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medinm  sise,  oval, 
the  Cfkvity  at  the  stem  deeply  sunk,  the  suture  extendiBg  half 
round,  bkin  marUed  with  deep  red  over  almost  the  whole  sur- 
£ice.  Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  very  deiicioaa 
flavour.    Middle  of  August.    Flowers  small. 

Stetson's  Seedling. 
Raised  by  N.  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  Mass.    Globose  glands 
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Flowers  small.     Fruit  large,  roundish ;  suture  indistinct.     Skin 

freenish-white,  marbled,  and  shaded  with  crimson  in  the  sun. 
lesh  white,  pink  at  the  stone,  very  melting,  juicy,  brisk,  rich, 
and  luscious.  Freestone.  Ripens  from  middle  to  last  of  Sep- 
tember.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Stump  the  World. 
Fruit  rery  latge,  roundish,  a  little  oblong.     Skin  creamy^ 
white,  with  a  bright-red  cheek;  suture  shallow,  rather  more 
than  half  round.     Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured ;  very 
productive.    A  fine  market  variety. 

Van  Zawdt's  StJPKRB. 
Originated  in  the  garden  of  R.  B.  Van  Zandt,  Long  Island. 
Fruit  medium  size,  oval.  Skin  nearly  smooth,  white,  delicately 
marbled  with  red,  giving  it  a  waxen  hue;  the  beauty  and 
smoothness  of  the  skin  approximate  in  appearance  to  that  of  a 
nectarine.  Flesh  melting  and  delicious;  separates  from  the 
atone.  Ripens  in  August.  Very  productive.  (Wm.  R.  Prince, 
MS.)  This  is  the  true  variety,  and  distinct  from  the  one  for- 
merly described  in  this  work. 

Walter's  Early. 

Walter^  Early  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  popular  early 
varieties  for  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  originated.  It  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit 

Leaves  with  globose  elands.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin 
white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  very  agree- 
able flavour.    Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August 

Walborton  Admirabls. 

An  English  variety,  which  is  found  very  good  here. 

Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  roundish ;  suture  medium.  Skin 
greenish-white,  finely  shaded  with  dark-red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  stained  at  the  stone ;  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich, 
sweet  flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Ward's  Late  Free. 

A. fine  late  American  variety;  vigorous  and  productive; 
valuable  for  ttiarket  Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Fruit 
rather  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin  white,  with  a 
beautiftJ  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red 
at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  excellent  Freestone. 
First  of  October.    Weld's  Freestone  may  prove  the  same. 
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Washington.     Floy. 
'Washington  Bed  Freestone^    Ken. 

The  Wa&hington  is  a  handsome  and  verj  delicions  peach,  oi 
American  origin.  It  was  named  and  first  introduced  to  notice 
bj  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  nurseryman,  New  York,  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late ;  the  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  broad,  depressed, 
with  a  broad,  deep  suture  extending  nearly  round  it  Skin  veiy 
thin,  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  pale 
yellowish- white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  sweet, 
rich,  and  luscious  flavour.  It  often  adheres  slightly  to  the 
stone,  which  is  quite  small  Middle  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

Whitb  Imperial. 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  fruit,  of  most  estimable  quality. 
We  consider  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  for  every  garden  north 
of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellent  It  is  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  bears  good  and  r^ular  crops. 

This  fine  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noblesse) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  so 
long  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  horticulturist 
It  was  first  made  known  to  us  by  his  son,  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Ma- 
cedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather  large, 
broad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  summit,  with  a  wide,  deep 
cavity  at  the  stem ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  the  fruit 
enlarged  on  one  of  its  sides.  Skin  yellowish-white,  with  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  nearly  white,  very  melt- 
ing and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  the  flavour  sweet 
and  delicious.  Ripens  among  the  earliest,  a  few  days  after  the 
Early  York,  about  the  25th  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Whits-Blossomed  Inoomp arable,    p.  Man,  Thomp. 

White  Blossom.        Willow  Peach. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  second  quality,  much  inferior,  both 
in  flavour  and  appearance,  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  very 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow. 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  laige,  ovaL  Skin  fitir, 
white  throughout  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweety  and  pleasant  Beginning  of  September.  Flowers  laige^ 
white. 
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CLASS  II. 
Freestone  Peaches  with  Deep  Yellow  Flesh* 

Abricot^b.    Thomp.  O.  Doli. 

Tellow  Admirable.  Admirable  Jaune.     0.  Duh,  Nois. 

Aprioot  Peach.  D'Abrioot 

Groese  Jaune  Tardiyei        D'Orange.    (Orange  Peach.    Km) 

The  Apricot  Peach  (or  Yellow  Admirable^  as  it  is  more  fre- 
quently called)  is  an  old  French  variety,  but  little  cultivated  in 
uiis  country,  tnough  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  ripens  very  late,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slight  apricot  fla- 
vour.    It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bears  abundantly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval, 
with  a  small  suture  running  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear  yel- 
low all  over,  or  faintly  touched  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  rather  dry,  with  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October.    Flowers  large. 

Bergen's  Yellow. 

Bergen's  Yellow  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Long  Island.  It  is 
very  large,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour.  It  is  (krker  coloured, 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Yellow  Rareripe,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  a  moderate,  but  good  beaier.  It  is  earlier,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Melocoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also,  from 
that  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large  (often  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round. 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  veiy  broad, 
dark-red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  }  ellow,  melting,  iuicy,  and  of  rich 
and  luscious  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

Columbia.     Coze. 
Paoa 
The  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peach.    It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Coze,  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  on 

*  Nearly  all  this  class  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Yellow  Alberge 
of  Europe  is  the  original  type.  They  are  not  so  rich  as  Class  I.,  and  re- 
q-ojre  oar  hot  summers  to  bring  out  their  flavour.  In  a  cold  climate,  the 
acid  is  always  prevalent.  Hence  they  are  inferior  in  Eogland,  and  at  the 
northern  limits  of  the  peach  in  this  country 
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fruit  trees,  from  a  seed  brought  from  Georgia.  It  is  a  very  ex 
cellent  fruit,  which  every  amateur  will  desire  to  have  in  bis  gar- 
den. The  tree  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  bears  only  mo- 
derate crops,  being,  of  course,  all  the  less  subjecfr  to  speedy  de- 
cay.    The  yottog  wood  is  purple. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depressed^  the  sutuxe  distuict,  extending  half  way 
round.  Skin  rough  and  rather  thick,  dull  dingy  red,  sprinkled 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  dark«f  red.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Ooxe  remarks,  ol  a  v«ry  lipe  pineapple^  rich,  jui- 
cy, and  of  very  excellent  flavour.  Ripens  from  the  b^inning  to 
the  middle  of  September. 

Cbawtord's  Eably  Mblocotok. 
Early  Crawford.    Km,       Crawford's  Eariy. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  early  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  variety 
in  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.  As  a  market  fruity  it  ia  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  the  peach.  It 
was  originated,  a  few  years  ^o,  by  William  Crawford,  Esq.,  of 
Middletown,  New  Jersey.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  very  fruitful, 
and  hardy. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  IVuit  very  large,  oblong,  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  prominent ;  the  suture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  flne  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweety 
rich,  and  very  excellent  It  iipens  here  the  last  we^£  in  Au- 
gust   Flowers  small. 

Crawford^s  Late  Mslogotok. 
Crawf<Hd'8  Superb  Ifalacatune. 

Crawford^s  Late  Melocoton,  from  the  same  source  as  the  fore- 
going, is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  American  peaches.  We 
uiink  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other  yellow-flesh ed  variety,  and 
deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  this  country.  As  a  splen- 
did and  productive  market  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  its  size, 
beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  with 
a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  flne  dark- 
red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy  and 
melting,  with  a  very  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour.  Ripens 
from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  smalL 

Eliza  Pxacb. 
Origin,  Philadelphia.     Leaves  large,  with  reniform  glands. 
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Fruit  medium,  round,  terminating  in  a  nipple.  Skin  yellow, 
"with  a  mottled  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone, 
"wliich  is  free.    Last  of  September.     (W.  D.  Brinckle  in  Pom.) 

Hatch. 

Oiiginated  with  S.  O.  Hatch,  Franklin,  Conn. ;  hardy  and  va- 
luable at  the  North.  Glands  globose.  Fmit  roundish,  pointed; 
suture  shallow.  S'kin  deep  yellow;  blush  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  melting,  sweet  and  excellent  Freestone.  First  of  Sep- 
tember.    (Cole.) 

Jacques'  Rareripe. 

Jacques*  YoUow  Rareripe. 

Origin,  Mass.  A  large  yellow  peach,  of  medium  quality  and 
productive.  Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  compressed;  suture  shallow.  Skin  dark  yellow,  most- 
ly shaded  with  dull  red.  Flesh  j'ellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
slightly  subacid.    Flreestone.    Middle  of  September. 

Lincoln. 

Origin^  Lincohi,  Mass.;  very  hardy  and  productive.  Glands 
globose.  Ftuit  large,  roundish;  suture  large.  Sldn  rich  yel- 
low, mostly  covert  with  dark  purplish  red,  much  downy. 
Flesh  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  of  a  very 
rich,  sweet  and  excellent  flavour.  Freestone.  From  first  to 
last  of  September.    (Cole.) 

Merriah. 

Glands  globose.  'Fruit  very  large,  short,  oval.  Skin  light 
yellow,  bright  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  melt- 
ing, very  juicy,  of  a  sweet  luscious  flavour.  First  of  October. 
(Cole.) 

Mb&  Poinsbtte. 

Origin,  South  Carolina.  Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
Globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular,  with  a  regular  suture 
Skin  yellowish,  inclining  on  the  exposed  side  to  a  brownish  tinl^ 
veined  with  red.  Fle£  of  rich  yellow,  juicy,  melting,  and  of 
first  quality;  partially  adherent  Ripens  from  1st  to  12th  of 
August  in  South  Carolina.     (William  Summer.) 

Owen. 

Owen^s  Lemon  Bareripe. 

Griffin,  garden  of  J.  Owen,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Glands  globose, 
Frait  Targe,  roundish;  suture  large.     Skin  rich  yellow,  mostly 
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covered  with  dark  red  or  purplish  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  jel- 
low,  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  very  juicy,  of  a  delicious  sacchar 
rine,  and  slightly  subacid  flavour.  Freestone.  Middle  to  iast 
of  September.    (Cole.) 

Pbinob's  £zobl8iob. 

Originated  with  William  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
Fruit  very  large,  round;  suture  slight,  a  mere  line,  ending  in  a 
flattened  depression  at  top,  where  there  is  a  slight  cavity,  and  a 
little  abortive  mamelon.  Skin  a  most  splendid  pure  brig^ht 
orange  colour.  Flesh  golden  yellow  to  the  stone,  very  rich,  lus- 
cious, aromatic,  apricot,  or  exquisite  orange  flavour,  sweet  and 
rich ;  separates  freely  finom  the  stone.  Ripens  middle  of  Octo- 
ber: well  suited  to  the  South.     (W.  R.  Prince's  MS.) 

Poolk's  Large  Yellow.    Ken. 
Poolers  Late  Yellow  Freestone. 

A  veiy  large  peach,  of  the  Melocoton  fiamily.  It  lately  ori- 
ginated near  Philadelphia,  and  bears  fine  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  lai^  roundish,  with  a 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
with  a  dark-red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.     Ripens  last  of  September* 

Red  Cheek  Melocoton.*     Pom.  Man. 

ICalagatone.  Yellow  Maloooton. 

Makicatane.  Yellow  Malagatana 

Hogg^s  Meloooton.        Red  Cheek  Maloooton.     Qkbo, 

The  Melocoton  (or  Malagatiine,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Almost  eveir  or- 
chard and  garden  in  the  country  contains  it,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  fruit  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
in  this  country,  every  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit  in 
favourable  seasons,  though  in  un&vourable  ones  the  acid  frequent- 
ly predominates  somewhat  in  its  flavour.  It  is  an  American 
seedling,  and  is  constantly  reproducing  itself  under  new  forms, 
most  of  the  varieties  in  this  section  having,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, been  raised  from  it;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  being  Crawford^s  Early  and  Late  Melocotons,  both 
greatly  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  original  Melocoton. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  with 
a  swollen  point  at  the  top.     Skin  yellow,  with  a  deep-red  cheek, 

*  MdocaUm  is  the  Spanish  for  Peach. 
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Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  good, 
nch,  vinous  flavour.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Reeves*  Favourite. 
Raised  by  Samuel  Reeves,  Salem,  New  Jersey ;  a  hardy  and 
productive  kind.  Glands  globose.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  inclining  to  oval,  with  a  swollen  point  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  jui- 
cy, melting,  with  a  good,  vin>us  flavour.  Freestone.  Middle 
of  September. 

Scott's  Nonpareil. 
Origin,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Resembles  Crawford's  Late, 
but  sweeter.  Glands  globose.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly 
oblong;  suture  medium.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  fine  dark- 
red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a 
rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour.  Freestone.  Last  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Smith's  Favourite. 

Tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive :  grown  by  Calvin  Smith, 
Lincoln,  Mass.  Glands  reniform.  Fruit  Targe,  roundish;  suture 
deep.  Skin  yellow,  mostly  covered  with  deep,  rich  red.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  and  delicious  flavour.  One  of  the  best 
for  general  culture  and  market  Freestone.  Middle  to  last  of 
September.     (Cole.) 

Smock  Fuebstone.    Ken. 
St  George. 

It  was  originated  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Smock,  of  Middleton, 
New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  extensive  peach  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  -Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk,  and  rather  compressed  on  the  sides.  Skin 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  or  often  with  a  dark-red 
cheek,  when  fiilly  exposed  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but  red  at  the 
stone ;  moderately  juicy  and  rich.  Ripens  last  of  September 
and  first  of  October. 

Susquehanna. 

Griffith. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Grifiith,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 
na. A  very  large,  handsome  fruit,  and  is  a  special  £Eivourite  iv 
that  section.  Fruit  very  large,  nearly  globular.  Skin  rich  yel- 
low, with  a  beautiful  red  cheek,  nearly  covering  the  whole  sur- 
&ce.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  said  tc 
be  the  best  of  all  the  yellow-fleshed  peaches. 

27* 
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Titus. 


Ori^nated  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Titos,  Philadelphia.    Size  lai^ge, 
roundish.     Skin  fiur  yellow,  with  a  rich  cheek;  cavity  open. 
Flesh  jellow,  red  next  the  stone,  juicy,  non-adherent, 
luscious ;  quality  "  best"     Maturity,  middle  to  last  of 
her.    Freestone.     (Interm.  Rep.) 


Septem 


Tufts'  Rarbsipe. 


Originated  with  Bernard  Tufts,  Billerica,  Mass.  Very  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  productive.  Glands  globose.  Fruit  me^al,  round- 
ish. Skin  yellowish,  with  a  bright-red  cheek.  Flesh  y^low, 
melting,  very  sweet  and  luscious.  Freestone.  Middle  to  last  o£ 
September.    (Ck>le.) 

Yellow  Albebob.  Thomp. 

A]bei^  Jaune.    0.  Duh.        Purple  Alberge.    Idad, 
P^lie  Jaune.  Eed  Alberge. 

Gold  Fleshed.  Groldeu  Mignonna 

Yellow  Rareripe,  of  many  Anierican  gardens. 

The  Yellow  Alberge  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  yellow-fleshed  peaches.  It  is  no  doubt  the  origi- 
nal sort  from  which  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripes  have 
sprung  in  this  country.  It  has  only  a  second-rate  flavour,  except 
in  rich,  warm  soils,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  Yellow  Rare- 
ripe in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  a  well-marked  furrow  running  half  round.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  deep  purplish-red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  the  stone;  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinooa  flavour. 
Middle  of  August*    Flowers -small. 

The  RosANNA  (Lind.  Thomp.),  Alberge  Jaune^  of  many  French 
gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gardens  here,  ditft-rs  from 
the  above  only  in  having  reniform  glands,  and  ri{)ening  ten  or 
twelve  days  later.     Flavour  sec-ond  rate. 

Yellow  Rareripe. 
Large  Yellow  Rareripe.        Marie  Antoinette. 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow-fleshed  peaches.  It  is  an 
A.merican  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives,  both  in  the  orchard 
and  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the  su- 
ture slightly  depressed,  extending  more  than  half  round ;  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  small. 
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Skin  deep  orange  yellow,  somewhat  dotted  with  red,  the  cheek 
rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  bat  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  25Ui  to  the  30th  of  August  Stone  small 
Flowers  smaU. 


CI4SS  EL 

Clingitone  Peaches  {or  Pavies). 

Blood  Glinqstonb.  Floy. 
Claret  QiniCBtona        Blood  Cling. 

The  Blood' Clingstone  is  a  very  laige  and  peculiar  frait,of  no 
value  for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  many  for  picklinjg  and  pre- 
serving ;  the  flesh  very  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  is  an 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  ago  from  the  French 
Blood  Clingstone— -Sanouinole  a  Chair  ADsintENTB.  It  is  a 
much  larger  fruit  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  large  flowers, 
otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  often  very  large,  round- 
ish, oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.'  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  dark, 
dull,  clouded,  purplish  red.  Flesh  deep  red  throughout,  firm 
and  juicy — not  fit  for  eating.  September  to  October,  Flowers 
small. 

There  is  a  Feevoh  Blood  Freestone  {SanguinoUy  Sanguine^ 
Cardinale,  or  Betrave^  Duh.  Thomp.^  of  the  same  nature,  and 
used  for  tiie  same  purpose  as  this,  out  smaller  in  size,  and  not 
equal  to  it  for  cooking.    Leaves  without  glands. 

Blanton  Cliko. 

Leaves  large.  Glands  reniform.  Fruit  large,  and  shaped  like 
Lemon  Cling,  with  the  same  projecting,  swollen  point  Skin 
rich  orange,  with  a  slightly  reddened  cheek.  Flesh  orange  yel- 
low, firm,  but  full  of  a  delicious,  vinous  juice.  Later  andl>etter 
than  Lemon  Cling.  Beproduces  itself  m>m  seed.  Ripens  10th 
August    (Whitens  Gard.) 

Bordeaux  Cliho. 

Raised  from  a  stone  brought  from  Bordeaux.  Fruit  large, 
oblong,  or  oval ;  a  little  one-sided ;  suture  shallow.  Skin  very 
downy,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  red  at 
the  stone  (to  which  it  clings),  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an  excellent 
vinous  flavour :  one  of  the  best  of  its  season.  First  of  August 
(Wm.  N.  White,  MS.) 
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Cathxrikx.    Lang.  land.  P.  Mag.  Thorp. 

The  Catherine  Cling  is  a  very  fine  old  English  rariety;  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  Large  White 
ClingsUmey  a  native  seedling,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
States. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,*roundi8h  oval,  more 
swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow ish-^een,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots;  the  exposed  cheek  of  a  bright,  lively 
red,  streaked  with  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  but 
dark-red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely ;  juicy, 
rich,  and  excellent  Middle  and  last  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

Chikxse  Cliuq. 

Renifonn  glands.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  globular ;  sides 
compressed ;  suture  quite  shallow.  Skin  creamy-white,  shaded 
and  marbled  with  fine  red.  Flesh  white,  red  at  the  stone  (which 
is  adherent),  very  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich,  excellent  vinous 
flavour.  Ripens  first  to  middle  of  September.  At  the  south, 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  first*  of  August 

Tree  vigorous  and  productive.    Imported  from  China. 

DoKAHoo  Cling. 

From  Mr.  Donahoo,  Clark  county,  Ga.  Grlands  reniform. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish ;  suture  quite  deep  on  one  side,  and 
visible  entirely  around  the  fruit ;  apex  depressed.  Skin  creamy- 
white,  beautifully  dotted  and  tinged  with  red  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  exceedingly  juicy,  excelhng  the  Heath 
Cling  in  tenderness  of  texture,  and  equally  rich  and  luscious, 
and  a  most  desirable  variety.  Ripens  from  10th  to  20th  Sep 
tember.     (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Rep.) 

Elmiba  Cling. 

Originated  with  Dr.  M.  W,  Phillips,  Miss.  Glands  reniform. 
Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  oval,  depressed ;  suture  rather  shal* 
low  on  one  side.  Skin  white,  with  a  greenish-yellow  tinge, 
quite  downy.  Flesh  white,  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  it  adheres;  sweet  and  good.  Early  in  August  (Wm.  N. 
White,  MS.) 

Flewellen  Cling. 

Fruit  large,  globular,  depressed  at  the  apex.  Skin  downy, 
yellowish-white,  mostly  overspread  with  shades  of  red ;  dark, 
dull  purplish-red  in  the  sun,  the  lighter  tints  of  red  somewbit    * 
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in  stripes.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
firmly  adheres,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  high  flavoured ;  a  desir- 
able early  cling.    First  of  August     (Wm.  N.  White,  MS.) 

Horton's  Delicious. 

Fruit  large, ,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval,  depressed  at  apex, 
point  very  small,  and  within  the  depression;  suture  shallow. 
Skin  moderately  downy,  of  a  rich,  creamy  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  with  the  exact  fla- 
vour of  a  Heath  Cling ;  quality  "best"  From  first  to  middle  of 
October.     (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Kept.) 

Hyblop. 

Hyslop's  Clingstonei 

Origin  unknown;  an  American  variety,  hardy  and  productive. 
Glands  reniform.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclin- 
ing to  oval.  Skin  white,  vrith  a  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavour;  adheres  to  the 
stone.    First  of  October, 

Heath.     Coxe. 

Heath  Clingstone.        Fino  Heath. 
Bed  Heath. 

The  most  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstones. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  England,  but  here,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  of  very  large  size,  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coxe  informs  us  that  this  is  a  seedling  produced  in  Maryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heath  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  frequently  still  propagated  from  the  stone,  with 
out  variation,  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  long  lived, 
and  moderately  productive ;  with  the  shoriening-in  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  large  and  fine,  otherwise  often  poor. 
This  tree  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  espalier  rail  or  wall, 
at  the  north. 

Leaves  nearly  smooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  glands 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  narrowing  to  both  ends,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  top  with  a  large  swollen  point;  the  suture  distinct  on 
one  side.  Skin  downy,  cream-coloured  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  or  tin^e  of  red  in  the  sun,  or  a  brownish  cheek.  Flesh 
greenish-white,  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
by  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  for  a  month  after  being 
gathered.     Flowers  small. 

6atnb*s  New  Heath  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 
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respects,  oiiginf.ted  by  Dr.  Bajne,  of  Alexandria,  D.  G.     It  ia 
congideced  nriJier  finer  by  some. 

Hull's  Athenian. 
From  Henry  Hull,  Jr.,  Athens,  Ga.  Fniit  very  large,  obloDg, 
depressed  at  apex ;  suture  a  mere  line.  Skin  very  downy,  yellow- 
ish-white, marbled  with  dull  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  White,  pale 
red  at  the  stone,  rather  firm  and  rich,  with  a  high,  vinous  fla- 
vour ;  a  great  acquisition.     October.     (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Rept.) 

Incomparable.    Lind.  Thomp. 
Pavie  Admirable.  Bon.  JarcL  Ken.       Late  Admirable  Cling. 
Larger  than  the  Catherine,  which  it  resembles.     It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  flavour,  and  is  only  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion for  market 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large^  roundish,  one  side 
enlarged.  Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  light  red  on  the  exposed 
side.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting, 
and  of  agreeable  flavour.     Last  of  September.     Flowers  smalL 

Jackson  Cling. 

Raised  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Franklin,  Athens,  Ga.  Fruit  large,  ob- 
long, with  a  very  large^swollen  point.  Skin  rich  dark  yellow, 
covered  with  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  rather  firm,  orange- 
yellow,  and  dark  red  at  the  stone ;  juicy,  sprightly,  rich,  and 
delicious;  quality  "best'*     Last  of  August     (Ga.  Pom.  S.  Rep.) 

Laboe  White  Clingbtons. 

New  York  White  Clingstone.   Fhy.      .Williamson^sNewYoric. 
S^bys  Cling. 

The  Large  White  Clingstone  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  thi» 
class  of  peaches  in  this  State,  and  in  New  England.  We  thinK 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine  and  Old  Newington,  and  only  sur- 
passed in  flavour  by  the  Oldmizou  Cling  and  the  Heath  Cling. 

This  variety  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David  Wil- 
liamson, a  nurseryman,  in  New  York,  and  was  first  described  by 
Floy  as  the  N^ew  York  Clingstone,  But  as  it  is  universally 
known  now  by  the  present  title,  we  have  placed  the  original 
names  as  synonyraes.  The  light  colour  and  excellent  quality 
of  this  fruit  render  it  the  ojeatest  favourite  for  preserving  in 
brandy  or  sugar.  The  tree  is  remarkablv  hardy  and  long  lived; 
rarely  if  ever  being  attacked  by  the  yellows.  It  bears  regular 
and  good  crops. 

Leaves  witii  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round ;  the  suture 
slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  Skin  white  (in- 
clining to  yellow  only  when  over-ripe),  dotted  with  red  on  the 
sunny  aide,  or  with  a  light-red  chedc  when  fully  exposed.   Flesh 
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whitish,  tender,  very  melting,  foil  of  ^uice,  which  is  very  sweety 
luscious,  and  high  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.    Flowers  small. 

Late  Yellow  Alberoe.     Pom.  Man. 

October  Yellow.       Algiers  Yellow. 
Algiers  Winter. 

A  veiy  late  Clingstone  peach,  entirely  yellow,  scarcely  good 
for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  some  for  preserving.  It  was  origin- 
ally introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  and  has  been  consi- 
derably cultivated  here,  but  we  have  abandoned  it.  The  Heath 
Cling  is  in  every  way  ^eatly  its  supeiior. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish-oval, with  a  small,  distinct  suture.  Skin  downy,  green  till 
the  last  of  September,  but  at  maturity  being  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow  to  the  stone,  very  firm,  rather  juicy,  sweet.  October. 
Flowers  large. 

Lemon  Clingstone.     Floy.  Thomp. 

Kennedy's  Carolina.  Pom.  Man.       Long  Yellow  Pineapple.    Coxe, 
Kennedy's  Lemon  Clingstone.  Pineapple  Clingstone. 

Largest  Lemon.  Yellow  Pineapple. 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  yellow-fleshed  clings;  and  though  of  course  inferior 
in  flavour  to  the  white-fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  universal  popu- 
larity. It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  before 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  are  now  many  seedlings  re- 
produced from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is  a 
verv  productive,  hardy  tree. 

£#eaves  long,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  the  top,  and  having  a  large,  projecting,  swollen  point, 
much  hke  that  of  a  lemon.  Stin  fine  yellow,  wim  a  dark  brown- 
ish-red cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  red  at  the  stone, 
adhering  firmly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub^acid  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Old  Newington.    Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Newington.    Parkinson.    (1629.) 
Large  Newington.     Coxe, 

A  celebrated  English  Clingstone,  which  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  200  years,  and  stLll  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
English  climate.  Although  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  es- 
teemed here  as  the  Large  White  Cling  and  Oldmixon  Cling- 
stone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the 
suture  slight.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
marked  witJi   streaks  of  darker  red.     Flesh  pale  yellowish- 
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white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  always  adheres  veij 
firmly;  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  Ripens  about  the  15th  <^ 
September,    lowers  large. 

Oldmixon  Clingstons.     Coxe. 
Oldznixon  Gliog. 

The  Oldmixon  Clingstone  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  fila 
voured  of  all  peaches  known  in  this  country,  where  it  is  raised 
in  perfection,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  garden ; 
indeed  we  consider  this,  the  Large  White  Cling,  and  the  Heath 
Cling,  as  being  the  sorts  among  the  most  desirable  of  this  class 
of  peaches  for  small  collections. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  the 
suture  distinct  only  at  the  top,  on  one  side  of  which  the  firuit  is 
slightly  enlarged.  Skin  yellowish-white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  Flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  lus- 
cious, high  flavour.     First  of  September.     Flowers  atnall. 

Oranob  Clinostonb. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  Lemon  Cling  in  colour,  but  glo- 
bular in  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort 

Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  round, 
the  suture  distinctly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit ;  swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.  Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark-red  cheek.  Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy, 
with  rich,  vinous  flavour.     September.    Flowers  small. 

Payie  de  Pompone.     Bon.  Jard.  Lelieur.  Thomp. 

Monstrous  Pomponne.  )  r--^       Pavie  Rouge  de 
Monstrous  Pavie.  )  Pomponne.    0.  Duh, 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  Grosse.  Pavie  Camu. 

Pavie  Monstrueux.  Gros  MeloootoxL 

Gros  Persique  Rouge. 

A  very  large  and  magnificent  old  French  Clingstone,  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  much  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  The  tree 
is  of  very  strong  growth. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  to  the  top,  and  te^ 
minating  there  in  an  obtuse  swollen  pomt  Skin  yellowish- 
white,  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  broad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  deep  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  fia'mly,  and  which  is  rather  small ; 
juicy,  flavour  sweet  and  good.   First  of  October.*  Flowers  Urge. 
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Prince's  Climax. 

OrigiiiAted  on  the  ferm  of  George  Mitchell,  Flnshing,  Long 
Island ;  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  ovaL  Skin  yellow,  wim 
a  crimson  cheek,  and  two-thirds  mottled  with  crimson.  Flesh 
yellow,  very  rich,  aromatic,  pineapple  flavour ;  adheres  to  the 
stone.  Ripens  the  middle  and  end  of  September.  (William  K 
Prince's  MS.) 

ShAN'GHAX. 

Trees  of  this  variety  and  Chinese  Cling  were  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  late  Mr.  Winchester,  while  British  Consul  at 
Shanghae.  Tree  vigorous.  Glands  reniform.  Flowers  large. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  truncate ;  suture  distinct,  ei:tending  from  the 
base  to  beyond  the  apex,  deepening  very  much  at  the  apex,  so 
as  to  foi-m  quite  a  cavity.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  quite  downy, 
sometimes '  a  little  mottled,  or  shaded  witii  pale  red.  Fledi 
greenish-yellow,  very  melting,  juicy,  adhering  to  the  stone,  with 
a  high,  vinous  flavour.  Ripens  from  first  to  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.    At  the  south,  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

Smith's  Newinoton.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Newington,  )  of  the 

Smith's  Early  Kewington,  )  English, 
Early  Newington.     Q}xe, 

This  is  one  of  the  best  early  Clingstone  peaches.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  generally  known  (see  Early 
Newington  Freestone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  much  finer  variety, 
with  reniform  glands,  being  a  partial  Clingstone,  but  most  fre- 
quently parting  from  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle-sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  half  a  little  enlarged.  Skin 
pale  straw-colour,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely ;  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Last  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls  ^^Newmgton  of  the  Americans^  is 
a  seedling  cling  witn  globose  glands,  and  of  second  quality,  quite 
distinct  from  our  Early  Newington  Freestone. 

Stephenson  Clinq. 

From  Thomas  Stephenson,  Clark  county,  Ga.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  ;  suture  distinct.  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  creamy  tint^ 
shaded  with  flesh-colour — the  tint  deepening  in  the  sun  to  a 
dark,  dull,  purplish  red  where  fully  exposed.  Flesh  white,  some- 
wha'  tinged  with  red,  and  deep  red  at  the  stone.     Flesh  very 
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tender,  melting,  ja'cy,  and  of  a  delicious  vinoos  flavoar;  quality 
«  best."     September  first.     (G.  Pom.  S.  Rep.) 

TiPPECAirOB. 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

A  new,  very  large,  and  handsome  Clingstone,  originated  by 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  exhibited  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  lateness  and  beau^ 
render  it  a  valuable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  purplish-redL 
Fruit  very  large,  nearly  round,  a  little  compressed  on  the  sides 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  favour.  It  ripens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

Washington  Clingstone. 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  juicy  and  sweet.  Although 
Thompson  find^  it  third  rate  in  England,  it  is  here  scarcely  sur- 
passed. To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  our  friends  in 
Maryland,  a  good  judge  of  fruit,  "  there  is  nothing  better  than 
this  peach  out  of  Paradise."  It  is  neither  handsome  nor  pre- 
possessing externally. 

Leaves  with  ren^orm  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish. Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  grey  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  juicy,  ten- 
der, and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.  Last 
of  September.    Flowers  small. 

Curious  or  OmamentaL  Varieties. 

Double  Blossomed.    Hiomp. 

Double  JElowering  Peach.      P6cher  4  Fleurs  Doublea   Bon,Jeard, 
Boee  Fiowering.  P^cher  k  fleors  Semi-Doubles.    0.  Duk. 

The  Double  Blossomed  peach  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  of  fhiit  trees,  and  blooming  with 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a 
place  in  all  our  pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  flowers  are  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  nearly  foil  double,  and  so  thickly 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  showy. 
They  are  produced  at  the  usual  season,  or  a  few  days  later. 

This  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  for  shrubberies,  by  budding 
it  upon  the  Mirabelle,  or  the  Cherry  Plum  stock. 

The  Imves  have  reniform  glands.  Tho  firuit,  which  is  spar- 
ingly produced,  is  roundish-oval,  pale  greenish-yellow,  £unUy 
tinged  with  red,  freestone,  and  of  indifferent  flavour. 
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Fl4lt  Psaoh  of  China.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Chinese  Peach.        Java  Peaoh. 
Peen  To. 

A  very  singular  variety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeners  af- 
fect all  manner  of  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit  is  of  small 
size,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  much  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  fleshy 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather  dwarf- 
ish habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very'late.  The  fruit  is  of  very 
good  flavour,  and  is  welT  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens  of 
3ie  curious.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  so  much  flattened 
as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
gular broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green, 
mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with  a  circle 
of  red  round  the  stone  (from  which  it  separates),  sweet,  juicy, 
with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  of  September.  Flow- 
ers large. 

Weeping  Peach. 

Reid's  Weeping  Peach. 

A  peculiar  variety,  with  pendent,  weeping  branches,  and  a 
habit  much  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  It  was  lately  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skiQul  nurseryman  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York.  To  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  should 
be  grafted  six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  clean  stem  of  a  peach 
or  plum  stock.    Reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  peaches^  to  furnish  in  succession,  ^ree- 
sUmes:  Early  York,  Early  Newington,  Cooledge's  Favourite, 
George  4th,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crawford's  Early,  ^revoort,  Old« 
mixon  Free,  Morris  White,  Bellegarde,  Nivette,  Ward's  Late 
Free,  Noblesse,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Druid 
Hill.     Clingstones:  Large  White,  Oldmixon  and  Heath  Clings. 

Selection  of  hardy  sorts,  for  a  northern  latitude :  Tuft's 
Early,  Early  Chelmsford,  White  Imperial,  Moore's  Favourite, 
Lincoln,  Red  Cheek  Malagatune,  Snow,  Smith's  Favourite,  Tuft's 
Rareripe,  Clinton,  Kenrick's  Heath,  Crawford's  Early,  Oldmixon 
Cling. 

Selection  of  peaches^  furnished  by  Wm.  N.  White,  Athens, 
Ga.,  that  have  proved  best  in  that  State,  and  ripen  in  succession 
from  first  of  July  to  first  of  November,  and  will  probably  suit 
most  localities  at  the  south  : 

♦  This  variety  has  been  several  times  imported  to  this  country  and  lost 
ou  the  way.  Should  any  one  of  our  amateurs  now  poeseas  it,  we  sliall  be 
much  gratified  to  reoeive  buds  of  it 
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Early  Anne,  Early  Tillotson,  Early  York  (serrate),  Eari^ 
Chelmsford,  Large  Early  York,  Van  Zandt's  Superb,  Crawford's 
Early,  George  the  4th,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's  Lat«i,  Late 
Admirable,  Druid  Hill,  La  Grange,  Montgomery's  Late,  Presi- 
dent Church,  Edwards'  Late  White,  Baugh,  Lady  Parbam, 
Pride  of  Autmnri,  Baldwin's  Late. 

A  succession  of  the  best  clingstones  for  Georgia,  ripening 
from  the  last  of  July  to  first  of  November*  ( Wm.  N.  White) : 

Flewellen  Cling,  Bordeaux,  Large  \Miite,  Oldmixon,  Lemon, 
Blanton,  Jackson,  Tippecanoe,  Catherine,  Raymond,  Heath, 
Donahoo,  Stephenson,  Horton's  Delicious,  Hall's  Athenian. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE   KBOTARINIB. 

Persica  vulgaria  (y,)  LcB9i8.  Dec.    jRoaaeem  of  BoUmitta. 

The  Nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  smooth 
skin  (Piche  lisse^  or  Brugrum  of  the  French).  In  its  growth, 
habit)  and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  peach  tree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exquisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert  In  flavour 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it  has  more 
piquancy,  partaking  of  the  noyeau  or  peach-leaf  flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondla  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  distinct, 
accidental  vanety  of  the  peach,  and  this  is  rendered  quite  cer- 
tain since  there  are  several  well-known  examples  on  record  of 
both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the  same 
branch t — ^thus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again  on 
sowing  the  seeds;  but  they  also  occasionally  produce  peaches. 
The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  firom  a  peach  stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  curculio,  the  destroyer  of 
all  smooth-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  wherever  the  peach  will  thrive,  though  it  will  not  generally 
bear  large  and  fine  fruit.,  unless  the  branches  are  aJiartened-in 
annually,  as  we  have  fully  directed  for  the  peach  tree. 

*  Southern  people  generallj  prefer  dings  to  freestones. 

t  See  London  Gardener's  Magazine,  voL  1,  p.  471;  voL  14^  p.  63. 
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With  tbis  easy  system  of  pruning,  good  crops  are  readily  ob- 
tained wherever  the  curculio  is  not  very  prevalent. 

The  culture  of  the  Nectarine  is,  in  all  respects,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits  are  also  completely  the 
same.  It  is  longer  lived  and  hardier,  when  budded  on  the 
plum,  but  still  the  nurserymen  here  usually  work  it  on  the  peach 
stock. 


CLASS  L 

FreesUme  Nectarines.   (P^ches  lisses,  Fr) 

[The  same  duuracters  are  iised  as  in  describing  peachesi  for  whidi  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  part] 

Boston.    Thomp. 

Lewis's  )  jr-^ 

Perkins' Seedling,  f-^^ 

This  American  seedling  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  nectarines.  It  was  raised  from  a  peach  stone  by  Mr.  T. 
Lewis,  of  Boston.  Tho  fruit,  though  not  of  high  flavour,  is  e»- 
cellent)  the  tree  very  hardy  and  productive,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  general  standard  culture.  Mr.  Perkins'  seedling,  raised  from 
the  original  Lewis  tree,  is  quite  identical,  and  we  adopt  the 
name  of  ^*  Boston''  Nectarine  as  the  standard  one. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  lai^e  and  handsome,  round- 
ish-oval. Skin  bright  yellow,  with  very  deep  red  cheek,  shaded 
off  by  a  slight  mottling  of  red.  Flesh  yellow  to  the  stone 
(which  is  small  and  pointed),  Qweet,  though  not  rich,  with  a 
pleasant  and  peculiar  flavour.  First  of  September.  Flowen 
small. 

Due  DI7  TsLinBR'n.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Doc  Tillien.         Bake  de  TUley. 
Due  de  Telia        Ba  TiUy'& 

A  very  excellent  Nectarine,  considerably  resembling  the  £1- 
mge,  but  a  much  greater  bearer. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  lar^e,  roundish- 
oblong,  beinff  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the 
base  or  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  marbled,  purplish- red 
cheek.  Flesh  ffreenish-white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  good.    Last  of  August.    Flowers  small 

DowNTON.    Thomp.  - 

The  Downton  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  It  is,  in 
quality   appearance,  and   season,  an  intermediate   variety  be- 
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tween  the  Violette  H&tive  and  the  Ebroge,  ripemng  a  feiw  dayi 
earlier  than  the  latter. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fnrit  lai^e,  roundish-ovaL 
Skin  pale  ^een,  with  a  deep  violet-red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green, 
slightly  red  at  the  stone;  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  Ripens 
about  the  25th  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Elruob.     Thomp. 

Common  Eanige. )  ^.^     Anderson's,  )         of  wme 
Clftremont  ^^na.      Temple's,      J^tefcyardcn*. 

Spring  Grove.  Peterborough,  j  ^,„^j^  ^i,^J^ 

The  Elfuge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
Nectarines.  It  is  an  English  variety  which  has  been  a  good 
while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Violette  H&tive,  is  considered  in- 
dispensable in  every  collection.  In  this  country,  when  the  young 
wood  is  annually  skortened-in^  it  bears  good  crops  on  standard 
trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,  like  almost  all  other  neotarinea,  the 
fruit  is  small,  poor,  and  ripens  imperfectly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundi^ 
oval,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  distinctly 
marked.  Skin  with  a  pale-green  ground,  but  when  fully  ex- 
posed, it  is  nearly  covered  wiSi  deep  violet,  or  blood-red,  dotted 
with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale  green  to  the  stoDe^ 
or  slightly  stained  there  with  pale  red ;  meltii^,  veiy  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  rough,  of  ^paU  colour.  Last 
of  August  and  beginning  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

Fairohild^s.  '   Lind.  Thomp. 
Fairchild's  Early. 

A  very  small,  indifferent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earliness,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the  following. 

Leaves  with  reni^rm  glands.  *FVuit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  top. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  with  a  bright  red  cheek  Flesh  yellow 
to  the  stone,  ramer  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indifferent  fla- 
Tom*.    Beginning  of  August    Flowers  small. 

Hunt's  Tawky.    Hiomp. 

Hunt's  Large  Tawny,  )  7. .   • 
Hunt's  Early  Tawny,  ] 

This  is  the  best  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort,  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  ori^ated  in  England  about 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  as  it  is  not 
only  early,  but  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  ' 
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Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fniit  nearly  of  medium  size, 
roundish-ovate,  being  considerably  narrowed  at  the  top,  where 
there  is  a  prominent  swollen  point ;  and  the  fruit  is  slightly  en- 
larged on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale  orange,  with  a  dark- 
red  cheek,  mottled  with  numerous  russety  specks.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  iuicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  It  ripens  from  the 
5th  to  the  15th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort,  described  as  Hunfs 
Large  Tawny ^  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  different 
from  this.)  * 

Hardwicks  Skbdling.    Thomp. 
Hardwicke^s  Seedling. 

Was  raised  at  Hardwicke  House,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  '*  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  necta- 
rines, and  a  very  excellent  bearer." 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  in- 
olining  to  oval,  and  resembling  the  Elruge.  Skin  pale  green, 
with  a  deep  violet  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  slightly  marked 
with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  high  flavoured* 
End  of  August 

MuRRXT.    Ray.  Thomp. 

Murry.    Lind.        Black  Many. 

,  The  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  though  of 
good  Quality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  and  is  little  known  or  cul- 
tivatea  in  this  country. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish-ovate, slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale 
green,  with  a  dark-red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish-white,  melting, 
sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone  almost  smooth.  Ripens  about 
the  20th  of  August    Flowers  small. 

New  White.    Thomp. 

Neat's  White.    LML       Flanders. 
Cowdray  Whita  Emerton's  New  White. 

Laige  White. 

The  New  White  is  the  finest  light-skinned  rariety,  and  is  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant  axof^ 
It  is  an  English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  near 
London. 

Leaves  witii  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly 
round,  skin  white,  with  occasionally  a  slight  tinge  of  red  when 
exposed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  veiy  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour.  The  stone  is  small.  Ripens  early  in  September.  Flow- 
ers large. 
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Old  White.    lind.  Thomp. 

This  nectarine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdaced  from  Asa 
into  £ngland  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  fore- 
going in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and 
productive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  lar^e,  roundish- 
oval  Skin  white,  sli^tly  tinged  with  red.  Fle£  wlute,  ten- 
der, jaicy,  and  rich.    Early  in  September.    Flowers  large.  ^ 

Pitmaston's  Oranqs.     Lind.  Thomp. 
Williams'  Orange.        Williams'  Seedling. 

The  Pitmaston  Orange,  which  is  considered  the  best  yeUow- 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1816  by  John  Williams^  of  Pit- 
maston, near  Worcester,  England.    The  tree  is  vi^roua. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish-ovate^  the 
base  (towards  me  stalk)  being  broad,  and  the  top  narrow,  and 
ending  in  an  acute  swollen  point  Skin  rich  orange-yellow, 
with  a  dark  brownish-red  cheek,  streaked  at  the  union  of  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone ;  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  is  rather 
small.     Kipens  middle  and  last  of  Augnst    Flowers  laige. 

Peterborough.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 
Late  Green.       •  Tennaah  {pf  wmi^ 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.  It  is  rather  small,  and  of 
inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to  make 
complete  a  large  collection. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Ftuit  rather  small,  roundish. 
Skin  mostly  ^reen,  or  slightly  tinned  with  dingy  red  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  Flesh  greenish-white  to  uie  stone,  somewhat  juicy,  and 
of  tolerable  flavour.    It  ripens  early  in  October.    Flowers  smalL 

Stanwick. 

A  new  late  variety,  highly  eictolled ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  having  fruited  except  under  glass  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ripen  at  the  north  in  the  open  air.  At  the 
south,  probably,  it  will  prove  an,  acquisition. 

It  was  grown  in  England  from  a  stone  brought  from  Syria, 
and  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  as  above  medium  size,  roundish-oval,  slightly  heart- 
shape  at  base.  Skin  pale  menish-white,  shaded  into  deep,  rich 
violet  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tender,  iuicy,  rich,  sugary,  and 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  prussic-acid  flavour. 
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ViOLETTE  Hativb.    LincL  Thomp. 


Bailj  Tiolet. 

Violet  P.  Mag. 

Early  Bragnon. 

BnigQoti  Bed  at  the  Stone. 

Hampton  Gaart 

Large  Scaiiet 

Kew  Scarlet 

Aromatic. 


Petite  Yiolet  HAtiva     0.  JhA. 
Baignon  Hftti£ 
Yiolette  AjigenrilUdres. 
Yioiette  Kuaqu6e. 
''Lord  Selaej's  Elroga 
Yiolet  Bed  at  the  Stone. 
Yiolet  Mtisk. 


The  Violette  H4tiye,  or  Early  Violet  Nectarine,  everywhere 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  nectarines.  It  is  of  delicious  fla- 
vour, fine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  Externally,  the 
fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elruge,  but  it  is  rea- 
dily distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stone,  and  the  deep  red 
flesh  surrounding  it  The  fruit  is  usually  rather  darker  colour- 
ed.   It  is  of  French  origin,  aud  has  been  long  cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  but, 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  mottled 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  with  red 
at  the  stone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep,  and 
the  surface  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  rich, 
and  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  August 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  Yiolette  Grosse  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoing  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  is,  how- 
ever, larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 


CLASS  IL 

Clikobtonb  Nbotarikbs,  (Brognons,  Fr.) 

Brooufisld. 
Lewis,  (fnearreeOy  ofwme.) 

A  handsome  clingstone  nectarine,  of  second  quality.  It  is  an 
accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Broomfield,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish. 
Skin  rather  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red  cheek. 
Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy,  rather 
pleasant,  but  not  high  flavoured.  First  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember.    Flowers  small. 

28 
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Golden.    Lang.  Mill.  Thomp 
Orange.        Fine  Gk>ld*fleahed. 

A  very  haudBome  lookipg  nectarine,  bat  of  decidedly  indif- 
ferent quality  vhen  compared  with  many  others.  Ita  ^axen 
appearance,  when  fully  rip^s,  is  very  beautiful.  It  ie  an  old  J^ig- 
lish  variety. 

.  Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish-ovate. Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colour,  with  a 
small  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

Princess  Golden  Nectarine  is  oi  much  larger  size.  It  ri- 
pens about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quali^. 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.    Flowers  large. 

Newington.     Lang,  Mill.  Thomp. 

Scarlet  Kewington.  LincL       Anderson's. 
Scarlet  Anderson's  Boand. 

Old  Newington.  Bough  Boman. 

Smith's  Newington.  Brugnon  de  Kewington. 

French  Newington.  D'Angletenra. 

Sion  HilL 

A  very  good  clingstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  bans  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shrivel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
ish. Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red,  mar- 
bled with  dark  red.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the 
stone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Bipens  about  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  large. 

Newington  Early.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Black  Newington.  Luoombe's  Black. 

New  Dark  Newington.  Lucombe's  Seedling. 

New  Early  Newington.  Early  Black. 
Black. 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clinkstone  necta- 
rines. It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoure«l  fruit  than  3ie  old  New- 
ington, but  it  is  larger,  dark-coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  ovate, 
a  little  enlaiged  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  terminating  with 
an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green  in  its 
ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  marbled  and 
mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  sugary,  rich  and 
very  excellent.     Beginning  of  September.     Flowers  laige. 
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Red  Roman.    Forstth.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Old  Roman.        Brug:non  Ylolette  Musqu^e.     0.  Duh, 
Romaa  Brugnon  Musqu4e. 

The  Red  Roman  is  a  very  old  Earopean  variety,  having  been 
enumerated  by  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  still  esteemed,  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best  of 
clingstone  nectarines.     The  tree  healthy  and  productive. 

The  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  this 
country,  and  the  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  top.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russety  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  high,  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  September.    Flowers  large. 

•4- 

Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines  for  a  small  Garden, — 
Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Bos- 
ton, Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


TBB    QUINCE. 

Oydonia  vulgaris,  Dec;  Rosacea^  of  Botanists. 

Coignastier,  of  the  French ;  Qtattenbaum,  (German ;  Kwepeer,  Datdi ; 

ChiognOy  Italian ;  and  MffmJbriUo,   Spanish. 

The  Quince  is  a  well-known,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
size,  crooked  branches,  and  spreading,  bushy  head.      It  is  indi- 

fenous  to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears 
rst  to  have  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon^  in  Crete  or 
Candia — whence  its  botanical  name,  Cydonia.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  than  by  us.  "  Quinces," 
says  Columella,  *'  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifteen  feet,  and  is 
usually  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
fruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental ;  and  the  tree,  properly  grown, 
is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  November  with 
its  ripe  golden  fruit 

Uses, — The  Quince  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  unfit  for  eating  raw. 
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It  i8|  however,  mach  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  preserving 
it  is  everywhere  valued,  and  an  excellent  marmalade  is  also 
made  from  it.  Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  to  communi- 
cate additional  flayour  and  piquancy  to  apple-tarts,  pies,  or 
other  pastry.  In  Englaud,  wine  is  frequently  made  m>m  the 
fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  in  otiier  fruit  wines ;  and  it 
is  a  popular  notion  there,  that  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  asthmatic  patients.     Dried  Quinces  are  excellent. 

In  this  colhitry,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  tbe 
Quince  ;  and  as  it  is  m  good  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  market  fruits.  The  Apple 
quince  is  the  most  productive  and  saleable ;  but  as  the  Pear 
quince  ripens,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  much  later,  it  fto- 
quently  is  the  most  profitable. 

Propagation, — The  Quince  is  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  From  se^ds  the  quince  is  somewhat  liable 
to  vary  in  its  sellings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple^haped  and 
sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  planted  in  a 
shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good  va- 
riety. The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  common 
seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  stocks  are  extensively  used  in  engrafting  or  budding  the 
Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its  habit 

Soil  and  Culture. — ^The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
moist  soil,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  and  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fruit  is  often  knotty  and  inferior. 

This  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  more  bene- 
fited by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  a  rich,  mellow,  deep 
soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  ctows  with  thrice  its  usual  viffour,  and 
bears  abundant  crops  of  Targe  and  &ir  fruit  It  shomd,  there- 
fore, be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  in  constant  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure  every  season, 
when  fair  and  abundant  crops  are  desired.  As  to  pruning,  or 
other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed^— an  occasional  thinning 
out  of  crowding  or  decayed  branches,  being  quite  sufficient 
Thinning  the  fruit,  when  there  is  an  overcrop,  improves  the  size 
of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a  suitable  distance  atwhich 
to  ^ant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little  care 
will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  apple. 

Varieties, — Several  varieties  of  the  cosamon  Quince  are  enu- 
nierated  in  many  catalogues,  but  there  an3  in  reality  only  tliree 
distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  worth  enumerating,  viz.: 
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1.  Appls-shapbd  Quincx.    Thomp. 

Orange  QamoQ.         Oydonia  v.  ACalif  ^nnia^  .fibrl  BHL 
Coignaflsier  Maliforme,  of  tha  I¥ench. 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  in  this  country.  It  hears 
lai^e  roundish  fruity  shaped  much  like  the  apple,  which  stews 
quite  tender,  and  is  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  also  bears  most 
abundant  crops.    Leaves  ovaL 

There  are  several  inferior  varieties  of  the  apple  quince.  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  largest  apple,  £ur  and 
smooth,  and  a  fine  golden  colour. 

2.  PxAR-SHAPBD  QuiNcs.    Thomp. 

Oblong  Qoinoe.        Coignaasier  pTriforme,  offhelhnch. 
C^donier  sub.  v.  pyriform,  BorL  Brit 

The  pear-shaped  quince  is  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  than 
the  forgoing.  It  is  rather  tough  when  stowed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  uvely  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem- 
ed than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fi-uit  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong,  tapenng  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  pear.  The 
skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens  about  a 
fortnight  later,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  raw  state  considera- 
bly longer. 

8.  PoRTUoAL  QuiNOK.    Thomp. 

Cydonia  Lnsitanica    JSbrL  BriL 
Coignassier  de  Portugal,  of  the  fWncA. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  quality, 
as  it  is  less  harsh,  stews  much  better,  and  is  altogether  of  milder 
flavour,  though  not  fit  for  eating  faw.  For  marmalade  and 
baking  it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  flesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or 
deep  crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  oblong.  The  skin  is 
in  colour  not  so  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shy  bearer,  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  so  generally  cultivated  as  the 
Apple  Quince. 

Rba^s  SsBDLIKa. 

Van  Slyke. 

A  new  Seedling  raised  by  Joseph  Rea,  Coxsackie,  Greene  Co., 
New  York.  It  is  a  superb  fruit  averaging  one-third  larger  than 
the  apple  or  orange  quince,  of  the  same  form  and  colour,  fair 
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and  handsome  and  equally  as  good,  and  by  some  preferred  tc 
the  apple  quince  for  culinary  purposes.  Tree  healthy,  a  thrifty 
grower  and  productive — an  acquisition.* 

Ornamental  Varieties. — There  are  two  or  three  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  quince,  which  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  common  and  attractive  of  oar 
garden  shrubs.    They  are  the  following : — 

Japan  Quikcs. 

Cytlonia  Japonlca.    Dec. 
Fyrus  Japonica.    Ihunberg. 

The  Japan  Quince  is  a  low  thorny  shrub,  with  small  dark 
green  leaves.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  shrubbery, 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
numerous  clusters  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  quince, 
but  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet  Th«  frnit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flowers,  is  dark  green,  very  hard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  smelL  It  is  entirely 
useless. 

The  White,  or  Blush  Japan  Quince  (C.  jap,  fl.  albo\  re- 
sembles the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and 
pale  pink,  reaembUng  those  of  the  common  apple-tree. 

Chinbsb  Quince. 

Cydonia  Sinensis.    J)ec. 

We  have  had  this  pretty  shrub  in  our  garden  for  several 
years,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  surface.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
rather  small,  with  a  deucate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  veiy 
pretty  effect  in  the  month  of  May,  though  much  less  showy 
than  those  of  the  Japan  Quince.  The  fruit  is  described  as 
large,  egg-shaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not 
of  any  v^ue  for  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  shsde 
of  red  in  autumn. 

*  In  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Rea  sent  two  baskets  to  New  York,  contain- 
ing about  half  a  bushel  each,  whk^  brought  him  line  doUara.  One 
basket  had  36  quinces  in,  and  sold  for  five  dollars,  ^nd  the  other  (AO) 
brought  four  dollars. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

rat   RASPBERRY   AND   BLAOEBSBBT. 

1.  The  Kaspberrt. 

Rubus  Idaus,  4:  Bo9aceoBf  of  botanists. 

i^amioMMT,   of  the  French;    Sitnheerstraiueh,    German;    Ikrmbootf 

Dutch;  Bava  ideo,  Italian;  and  ^ambueso,  Spanish. 

The  Raspberry  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  which  in  several 
forms  is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  have 
all  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  Ruhua  idcBus^  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Soutn  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  this, 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry,  or  thimble- 
berry  (Ruhtu  occidentalis,  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  [Rtdms 
strigosuSy  Michx.),  with  very  good  fruit 

The  name  raspberry  (^Ra^,  ^^^^^  ^  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  rcupU  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

Uses. — The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  for 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  larger 
scale  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  by  distillers  for 
making  raspberry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  ic  Raspberry 
wine,  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant^  is  considered 
the  most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  home-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawberry  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
valuable fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands 
(he  attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It 
6,  next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries, 
tnd  not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
itomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. 

Propagation. — The  raspberry  is  universally  propagated  by 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds 
are  only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired.  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  and  Culture.— The  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  but  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil  that 
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is  rich  and  deep,  provided  it  is  fhlly  exposed  to  the  san  and 
air. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  raspberries,  choose,  therefore,  an 
open  sonny  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
deep.  Plant  the  sackers  or  canes  in  rows,  from  three  to  Ibar 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigoor  of  the  sort  Two  or  three 
suckers  are  generally  planted  together,  to  form  a  group  or  stooi^ 
and  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
a  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  me  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the 
strongest  shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  each  stool, 
cut  away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except 
such  as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations).  The  remaining  shoota 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  off,  as  l^is  part  of 
the  wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  With  a  light  top-dressing  of 
manure,  the  ground  should  then  be  dug  over,  and  little  other 
care  will  be  requisite  during  the  season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired, 
more  space  is  left  between  the  rows,  and  after  being  pruned, 
the  canes  arc  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier, 
by  which  means  they  are  more  frilly  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
light,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with 
small  vegetables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  the  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  apphcation  of  salt  given  with  the 
tcp-dressing  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  vigour  of  the  plants^  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspbemes  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be 
broken  up,  aid  a  new  one  formed,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

All  the  raspberries  except  the  hardy  American  varieties 
should  be  pruned  in  the  frill.  Aft;er  which  bend  the  canes 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them  an  inch  or  two  deep 
with  earth  ;  let  them  remain  in  the  spring  until  the  cold  winds 
are  over,  or  until  the  buds  b^in  to  swell,  then  take  them  up 
and  tie  them  to  stakes  or  frames. 

Varieties, — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  are  the  red  and  white  Antwerp,  FastoU^  Orange, 
Gushing,  French  and  Franconia. 

The  common  American  Red  is  most  esteemed  for  flavouring 
liqueurs  or  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred 
by  most  persons  for  cooking.  The  Ever-bearing  and  the  Ohio 
Ever-bearing,  are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season  of  this 
fruit  till  late  frosts. 
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Antwerp  Red. 

Old  Bed  Antwerp.  Howland's  Red  Antwerp. 

SLnerett's  Antwerp.  Framboiaier  i  Gros  Fruit 

Troe  Bed  Antwerp.  Burlef  . 

This  is  the  common  Red  Antwerp  of  England  and  ihift 
coantiy,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  North  River  yarietj, 
which  is  shorter  in  growth,  and  has  a  conical  frait 

Canes  strong  and  tall,  spines  light  red,  rather  numerous  and 
pretty  strong.  Fruit  large,  nearly  globular,  or  obtuse-conical. 
Colour  dark-red,  with  large  grains,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom,    flesh  juicy,  with  a  bnsk  vinous  flavour. 

Antwerp.    Hudson  River. 
New  Bed  Antwerp. 

Origin  unknown,  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it, 
was  first  brought  to  this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  Briggs,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  about  forty  years  since,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  England,  who  is  said 
to  have  paid  a  guinea  for  two  plants. 

Its  firmness  of  flesh  and  parting  readily  from  the  germ,  toge- 
ther with  its  productiveness,  renders  it  the  most  popular  variety 
for  market 

Canes  short,  but  of  sturdy  growth,  almost  spineless,  of  a  verv 
peculiar  grey,  or  mouse  colour.  Fruit  large,  conical.  Flesh 
firm,  rather  dull-red,  with  a  slight  bloom;  not  very  juicy,  but  of 
a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

Antwerp  Tellow.    Thom{>.  Lind. 
White  Antwerp.        Doable-Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  a  large,  light-coloured  raspberry,  and 
with  a  high  cultivation,  a  good  sort,  but  greatly  surpassed  by 
the  Orange. 

Fruit  large,  nearly  conical,  pale-yellow,  sweet,  and  of  good 
flavour.  Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light-yellow,  sometimes 
with  many  bristles  or  spines,  often  nearly  smooth ;  productive. 

American  Red. 

Common  Bed.       English  Red  (of  tome). 
Red  Prolific. 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this  and  all  the 
middle  states.  It  ripens  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  Antwerps, 
bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  size  to  these  sorts, 
is  esteemed  by  many  persons,  particularly  for  flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  ligh^red,  pleasant,  sub-acid  in 
28* 
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flavour.  Shoots  very  vigorous,  long,  upright,  and  branching; 
grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Xiight  shining  brown,  with 
purpHsh  spines.    Leaves  narrow,  light-green. 

American  Black. 

Common  Black-Cap.        Black  Baspbeny. 
Thimble-Beny.  Babus  Ooddentalia. 

This  raspberry,  common  in  almost  everv  field,  with  long,  ram- 
bling,  purple  shoots,  and  flattened,  small  black  berries,  is  every- 
where known.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens,  where,  if 
kept  well  pruned,  its  fruit  is  much  larger  and  finer.  Its  rich, 
acid  flavour  renders  it^  perhaps,  the  finest  sort  for  kitchen  use 
— tarts,  puddings,  &c.     It  ripens  later  than  other  raspberries. 

The  American  White  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit>  which  is  pale-yellow  or  white. 

Barnet 

Cornwall's  Prolific.        Lord  Ezmouth's. 
ComwaU's  Seedling.      Large  Red. 

An  old  English  variety  of  some  merit,  but  has  not  succeeded 
well  here. 

Fruit  large,  roundish ;  conical,  bright,  purpliah-red ;  pleasant 
flavour.     Canes  long,  yellowish-green,  branching. 

Brentford  Cans. 

English.  Fruit  medium,  oval,  conical,  dull  dark-red ;  inferior 
to  the  best ;  not  productive. 

CoL.  Wilder. 

Originated  with  Dr.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  semi-transparent,  yellowish-white,  or  cream-colour; 
pleasant  light  flavour,  but  not  rich ;  strong  white  spines ;  leaf 
much  crimped ;  productive,  and  a  good  grower. 

Cope. 

'  Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.  Fruit  large,  conical ;  crimson,  red 
spines;  foliage  of  a  lighter  green,  and  more  deeply  serrated 
than  any  other  of  his  seedlings.     (Wilderln  Hort) 

Cretan  Red. 

A  rather  late  variety,  of  medium  quality.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  deep  purplish-red ;  sub-acid, 
and  good. 
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CUSHINQ. 

Originated  with  Dr.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia.  Fmit  ronndish, 
coniciU,  rejzular  in  form ;  crimson,  with  a  thin  bloom ;  sprightly 
rich  acid  &voar ;  parts  freely  from  the  germ ;  moderate  grow- 
er; leaf  much  plaited;  very  productive,  and  occasionally  pro- 
duces a  second  crop.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  sorts  for  pre- 
serving. 

Emily. 

A  seedling  of  Col.  Wilder.  Large,  conical ;  sometimes  round, 
often  shouldered,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  varieties ; 
light-yellow ;  vigorous  grower ;  very  productive ;  white  spines. 

Fastollv. 

The  Fastollf  raspberry  is  an  English  variety  of  high  reputa- 
tion. It  derives  its  name  from  havmg  originated  near  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  so  called,  in  Great  Yarmouth. 

Fnut  very  large ;  obtuse,  or  roundish-conical,  bright  purplish- 
red  ;  rich  and  high  flavoured ;  slightly  adhering  to  the  germ  in 
picking.  Canes  strong,  rather  erect^  branching ;  light  yellow- 
ish-brown, with  few  pretty  strong  bristles. 

Franconia. 

This  was  imported  from  Yilmorin,  of  Paris,  mider  this  name, 
by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  Its  crops 
are  abundant^  the  fruit  is  firm,  and  bears  carriage  to  market 
well ;  and  it  ripens  about  a  week  later  than  Red  Antwerp.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  preserving. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse-conical,  dark  purplish-red,  of  a  rich  acid 
flavour ;  much  more  tart  and  brisk  than  that  of  the  Red  Ant- 
werp. Canes  strong,  spreading,  branching,  yellowish-brown, 
with  scattered,  rather  stout  purple  spines ;  leaves  rather  large, 
very  deep  green. 

French. 
Yice-Presideiit  French. 

Originated  with  Dr.  Brinckle.  A  little  later  than  most  sorts; 
a  very  productive,  vigorous  grower,  and  promises  to  become  an 
excellent  market  variety,  as  well  as  for  family  use. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  or  verv  obtuse-conical ;  deep-red,  thin 
bloom,  juicy,  sweet,  mild,  and  fine  flavour :  grains  large ;  sepa- 
rates freely  from  the  germ ;  crimson  spines,  not  very  strong ; 
leaf  large,  rather  flat,  regular,  dark-green. 

Fulton. 
A  seedling  of  the  French.    Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.    Fruit 
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la^;e,  roond,  crimBon;  productive;  a  vigorous  grower;   red 
spineB.     (Wilder  in  Hort) 

Gms.  Pattsbsov. 

A  seedling  of  the  Col.  Wilder.  Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle. 
Fruit  large,  round,  crimson;  does  not  part  readilj  from  tho 
stem ;  vigorous  grower ;  very  productive ;  red  ^ines.    (Hort.) 

Enkvxt's  Qiaht. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongestjgrowing  varieties ;  very  produc- 
tive, and  of  excellent  flavour.  Owes  strong,  erect;  spines  small, 
reddish,  very  few.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  obtuse-conical,  deep- 
red,  firm  in  texture,  and  hangs  a  Tittle  to  the  germ  in  picking; 
berries  sometimes  double,  giving  them  a  cockscomb  appearance. 

Magnum  Bonum. 

A  white  or  yellowish  fruit,  of  lam  size ;  rather  firm  flesh, 
and  finely  flavoured;  simihir  to  the  Old  Yellow  Antwerp;  very 
productive  and  vigorous. 

NOBTHUMBBRLAND  FzLLBASKXT. 

A  new  foreign  variety.  A  strong,  vigorous  grower,  with  nu- 
merous rather  strong  crimson-coloured  spines. 

Fruit  somewhat  globular  or  obtuse-conical,  deep-red,  with  a 
good,  pleasant,  slightly-acid  flavour ;  productive. 

NornKOHAM  Soarlbt. 

An  old  English  variety,  of  medium  size,  obtuse-conical,  red, 
good  flavour. 

Oranob. 

firinclde's  Oranga 

Originated  with  Dr.  Brinckle.  Fruit  lai^  conical,  some- 
times ovate ;  beautiful  orange  colour,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
now  cultivated;  very  productive;  strong  grower;  leaf  quite 
sportive  in  form ;  strong,  white  spines,  and  often  reproduces  its 
kind  from  seed. 

Thundbbbr. 

Foreign.  Strong  grower;  canes  erect;  spines  red;  not  no- 
merous;  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  obtuse-conical,  deep- 
red  ;  rather  acid  flavour. 

Walkbb. 
Baised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.    Fruit  laige,  rouiid,  deep  criroaoii^ 
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solid;  adlieres  firmly  to  ihe  stem;  keeps  long  in  perfection  on 
the  plant ;  bears  carriage  well.  Promises  to  oe  valuable  as  a 
market  variety.    Red  spines.    (Hort) 

Woodward. 

Raised  by  Dr.  Brinckle.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  varieties, 
though  larger  than  the  ordinary  wild  raspberry.  Fruit  round, 
sometimes  roundish-ovate;  crimson;  red  spines;  has  ripened 
as  early  as  the  10th  of  June.     (Wilder  in  Hort.) 

AUTUMKAL  RaSPBBRRIXS. 

The  ever-bearing  foreign  varieties  have  not  given  general 
satisfaction  in  this  country ;  our  dry,  hot  summers  seem  to  be 
mifavourable  for  a  full  crop.  Cut  me  canes  to  the  ground  in 
the  sprinff,  and  the  young  shoots  will  give  a  Mr  crop  in  the 
autumn,  if  the  season  is  moist  and  fityourable.  They  are  only 
worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs. 

Bills  dk  Fortsnat* 
A  dwarf-growing  variety  with  large  and  deep  green  leaves ; 
bears  laree  fruit  all  the  autumn  of  good  flavour,  but  requires 
warm  soil  and  exposure.     (Hort) 

Oatawibsa. 

A  native  of  Columbia  Co.,  Penn.  Vigorous  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  medium  size,  flattened ;  dark  crimson,  covered 
with  thick  bloom  ;  flavour  sprightly,  rather  acid,  more  suited  to 
the  amateur  than  for  general  cultivation.  Commences  ripening 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continues  in  use  a  long  time. 

DOUBLK   BbARING. 

Perpetual  Bearing.        Late  Liberian. 

A  variety  of  the  Antwerp ;  formerly  esteemed  for  its  habit 
of  bearing  late  in  the  season ;  but  is  now  surpassed  by  better 
kinds. 

Largs  Fruitbd  Monthly. 
River's  New  Large  Monthly. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish-conical ;  crimson.  Flesh 
soft,  sweet,  and  excellent  Canes  moderately  strong,  upright ; 
spines  red,  stout,  and  numerous. 

Mbrvxillk  dx  Quatrs  Saisovs. 

Large,  bright-red,  and  is  of  all  the  autumnal  Raspberries,  tne 
most  abundant  bearer ;  its  spikes  of  fruit  are  often  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  produced  till  the  end  of  October.  (Hort) 
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Mkbyeille  de  Quatre  Saisons. 

Yellow  fruit,  a  new  variety,  raised  from  the  above.  It  bean 
abundantly  in  the  autumn,  and  its  fruit  is  sweet  and  well  fla> 
voured     (Hort.) 

Ohio,  Everbearing. 

Ohio  Baspberry.    Km. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  first  made  known  to  JESastem 
cultivators  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, though,  we  believe, 
it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  time  previous,  at  a  Quaker  settle- 
ment in  Ohio.  It  is  precisely  like  the  American  Black  Basp- 
berry,  or  Black-cap,  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  till  late  in 
the  season.  We  have  seen  a  quart  gathered  from  a  single  plant, 
on  the  1st  day  of  November.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  lai^ 
garden. 

Victoria.  (Rogei^s.) 

^  Large  dark-red,  habit  rather  dwar(  bears  abundantly,  and 
very  good."     (Riv.  Cat) 

The  Blackberry. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Bramble  indigenous  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  best  for  the  table, 
or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailing  shrub,  and 
the  following  varieties  of  the  High  Blackberry. 

The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fewer  and 
larger  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of 
July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  former  is  past,  and  is  much 
used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  in  such  great  abun- 
dance in  a  wild  state  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties  of 
much  larger  size,  and  greatly  superior  flavour,  might  be  pro- 
duced by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if  re- 
peated for  two  or  three  successive  generations. 

Low  Blackberry. 

Trailing  Blackberry.        Dewbeny. 
Rubus  OaiLBdexisis.    IM. 

A  low  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  large  white  blossoms 
in  May,  and  very  large  roundish-oblong  black  fruit  in  midsum- 
mer. Leaflets  from  three  %o  five  in  number.  The  finit,  when 
in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavoured, 
sweet,  and  excellent.  . 
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High  Blackberry. 

Bush  Blackberry. 
.  Rubus  Villosiia.     Ibr.  and  Gray. 

This  is  an  erect  growing  blackberry,  the  stems  tall,  and  more 
or  less  branching.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  foregoing,  bnt 
its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  The  frnit  is  also 
smaller,  rounder,  not  so  dark-coloured  ^being  reddish-black),  and 
though  good,  is  seldom  so  juicy  or  hign-flavoured. 

There  is  a  variety,  cultivated  abroad,  with  white  fruit. 

Dorchester. 

Introduced  to  notice  by  the  late  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  New  Rochelle,  of  a  more  elongated 
form,  grains  rauier  smaller,  somewhat  sweeter,  and  producing 
large  crops  of  high-flavoured  fruit ;  a  vigorous  grower. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  conic ;  sometimes  measuring  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  deep  shining  black.  The  berries  should 
be  fully  matured  before  they  are  gatibered  ;  it  bears  carriage 
well.     Ripens  about  the  first  of  August. 

New  Rochelle. 

Seacor's  Mammoth.  Lawton. 

This  remarkable  variety  was  found  by  Lewis  A.  Seacor,  in  its 
native  wildness  by  the  road-side  in  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  with 
strong  spines  which  belong  to  the  l^ramble ;  is  hardy  and  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  intensely  black ;  when  mature,  the  fruit  is  very  juicy,  rather 
sofl  and  tender  with  a  sweet  excellent  flavour ;  when  gathered 
too  early  it  is  acid  and  insipid.  The  granules  are  larger,  con- 
sequently the  fruit  is  less  seedy  than  any  other  variety.  Ripens 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continues  in  use  five  or  six  weeks. 

Newman's  Thornless. 

A  new  variety  discovered  by  Jonas'  Newman,  IJlster  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Promises  to  be  valuable ;  growth  not  so  vigorous  as  New 
Rochelle  and  Dorchester,  but  produces  abundantly  of  good-sized 
oval  berries  of  excellent  flavour ;  the  canes  have  but  few  spines 
or  thorns  in  comparison  to  the  others,  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. An  excellent  variety,  and  an -acquisition  for  the  gar- 
den and  family  use.     Ripens  about  the  first  of  August. 

Ornamental  Varieties.— The  "Double  White  Blossomed," 
and  '^Double  Pink-blossomed  Brambles''  are  beautiful  climb* 
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ing  ghnibfl,  of  remarkably  laxuriant  growth,  whicli  maybe  train- 
ed fbr  a  gi  eat  length  in  a  season,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for 
covering  walls  and  unsightly  buildings.  The  flowers  are  like 
small  doable  roses,  and  are  prodaced  in  numerous  clusters  in 
June,  having  a  very  pretty  effect  North  of  New  York  these 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  winters. 

The  Bosk  Flowsring  Bramblb  (Btdnis  odorcUus)  is  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  laige  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  ornamen- 
tal phintations. 
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Jhi^arto  {ofspecasa)  L.    BosaeeoBt  of  botanists. 
fhui&r,  of  the  Frendi;  Brdbearpflarm^  German;  Aadbmef  Datoh;  Pimta 
di  Ihiffokii  Italian;  and  iWao,  Spanish. 

Thx  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  berries,  and  the  most  universally  cultivated  in  all 
gardens  of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
ktitudes  of  both  hemispheres, — of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and 
South  America ;  though  the  species  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  of  distinct  habit,  and  have  each  given  rise,  through 
cultivation,  to  different  classes  of  fruit-HScarlet  strawberries,  pine 
strawberries,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  is  popularly  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  olden  times,  the  vari- 
ety of  strawberries  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  new  plantations  from  the  woods. 
Old  Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  HasbaDdiy,** 
points  out  where  the  best  plants  of  his  time  were  to  be  had,  and 
turns  them  over  with  an  abrupt,  &rmer-like  contempt  of  little 
matters,  to  feminine  hands: — 

"Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot, 
With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  got; 
Soch  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood, 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good." 

The  strawberry  belongs  properly  to  cold  climates,  and  thongh 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  af 
Europe.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not,  therefore,  sung 
its  praises ;  but  after  that  line  of  a  northern  bard, 

«A  diah  of  ripe  strawberries,  smothered  in  cream," 
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which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idyl  (as  the  German  school 
would  say)  in  itself,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for.  W« 
have  heard  of  individuals  who  really  did  not,  by  nature,  relish 
strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had  the  same 
doubts  of  their  existence  as  we  have  of  that  of  Uie  unicorn. 

Ripe,  blushing  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  served 
with  sugar  and  cream,  are  certainly  Arcadian  dainties  with  a 
true  pauradisiacal  flavour,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance. 

To  the  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communi- 
cating its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  several  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  bavaraise  a  la  grecque,  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  strawberries  and  lemons,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  .growing  acid  by  fer- 
mentation, as  most  other  fruits  do.  The  often-quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnsaus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  <jf  strawberries — a  proof  of  its  great  wholesomeness— is  a 
letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  bitter  concealed 
under  every  sweet. 

Propagation  and  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itself 
very  rapidly  by  runners*  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants  early 
in  spring,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  grow, 
or  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  established  for 
the  next  spring-bearing.  When  the  parent  plants  have  become 
d^enerated,  or  partially  or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  froifi  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best  bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  each  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  Wood,  and  liie  Large  Early  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully ;  but  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it;  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promiscuously,  the  beds  so  made  will  be  near- 
ly barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich  loam. .  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be- 

*  Excepting  the  Busk  Alpines,  which  have  no  numers,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  roots. 
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fore  putting  out  the  plants.  But  even  if  this  is  not  necessarr 
it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  with  strong  mannro 
beforehand. 

The  best  exposure  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  follj  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  light 

Culture  in  Rows.  The  finest  strawberries  are  always  ob- 
tained when  the  plants  are  kept  in  rows^  at  such  a  distance 
apart  as  to  give  sufScient  space  £>r  the  roots,  and  abundance  of 
light  and  air  for  the  leaves. 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should  bft 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  of  the  large-growing  kinds,  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  tiie  rows ;  of  the  smsdier-growing  kinds, 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient  The  runners  must 
be  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
and  the  ground  must  be  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant 
dressing.  During  the  first  year,  a  row  of  any  small  v^etables 
may  be  sown  in  3ie  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn, 
if  the  plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  manure  should  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  Siey  are  very  thrifty,  it  must 
be  omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leail 

A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost^  applied 
late  in  the  fall,  though  not  necessary,  greatly  promotes  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  and  secures  the  most  tender Idnds  against 
the  effects  of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Before  the  fruit  npens, 
the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or 
light  new-mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  in  rows  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fiilly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher-flavoured  than  that  grown  in 
crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in  rows  is  generally  in  fim  perfec- 
tion the  third  year,  and  must  always  be  renewed  after  the  fourth 
year. 

CutTURE  IN  ALTERNATE  Strips.  A  Still  luorc  casy  and  eco- 
nomical mode  IB  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alternate  strips. 

Early  in  April,  or  in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stock  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  good 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  line.  The  plants  should  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  soon 
send  out  runners,  and  these  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possesion  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet — the  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it, 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawoer- 
ries,  and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit  After  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pre- 
pare this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occnpancy  of  the  new  mnnen 
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for  the  next  season's  crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will 
now  speedily  cover  the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will 
perhaps  require  a  partial  thinning  oat  to  have  them  evenly  dis- 
trihuted.  As  soon  as  this -is  the  case,  say  about  the  middle  of 
August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  light  coat 
of  manure.  The  surfEu^e  may  be  then  sown  with  turnips  or 
spinage,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season  of  frnits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re- 
versed every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  be 
continued  in  a  productive  state  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  are  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growing  them  more  closely  in  beds^  that  we  shall  not  give 
any  directions  respecting  the  latter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  European  Wood 
strawberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  rather  shaded 
situation.  The  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  K  the  May  crop  of  blossoms  is  taken 
off,  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  very  desirable  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  the  ripening  of  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of  a 
wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  their 
matiirity  will  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  that  of  throwing  up 
a  ridge  of  soil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and 
planting  it  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may 
also  be  planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  somewhat  retarded 
in  ripenitig.)  The  best  early  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Staminate  and  Pistillate  Plants, — A  great  number  of  expe- 
riments have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
lately,  in  this  country,  rc^rding  the  most  certain  mode  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of 
strawberries  have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming 
barren ;  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode 
of  cultivation  practised  at  Cincinnati,  lai^e  crops  may  be 
obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  cultivators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  two 
classes,  characterized  by  their  blossoms.  The  first  of  those  they 
call  staminate  (or  male),  from  the  stamens  being  chiefly  de- 
veloped ;  the  second  are  called  pistillate  (or  female),  I'rom  the 
pistils  being  chiefly  developed. 

The  first  class,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, British  Queen,  etc.,  usually  in  this  climate  bear  uncertain 
crops,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  pait  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufBciently  to  swell  into  perfect  fruit 
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The  second  class,  to  which  belong  FarioQ)  other  sorts,  such 
as  Hove/s  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  etc^  producing  only  pistil- 
bearing  flowers,  do  not  set  fruit  at  all  when  grown  quite  apan 
by  themselves;  but  when  grown. near  a  proper  number  of 
staminate  plants,  so  as  to  be  duly  fertilized  by  them,  they  bear 
much  larger  crops,  of  much  more  perfect  berries,  than  can  W 
produced  in  this  climate  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory,  for  the  market  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  which  are  sold  six  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries 
annually,  is  supplied  more  abundantly  and  regularly  than  per- 
haps any  other  in  the  worid,  by  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawberry  beds,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
the  cultivator,  to  know  which  are  the  xtotntno^  and  which  the 
pistUlaUy  varieties — as  they  are  found  to  be  permanent  in  tiieso 
characters.  We  have,  accordingly,  designated  these  traits  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  varieties  which  follow. 

Upon  the  relative  proportion  o^staminates  to  pistillate  plants, 
cultivators  are  not  absolutely  agreed.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  or  Boston  Pine,  are 
chosen  for  staminateSj  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  one-eighth  as  many 
of  these  as  of  pistUlates^  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter. 
When  staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy 
kinds,  are  chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  pistillates. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  cUtematestrip  mode,  let  every  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  1^  planted  with  Hovey*s  Seedling  (pistiiiate\ 
and  the  succeeding  four  feet  with  Large  Early  Scarlet.  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners  are  extending  across 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  wiU  be  as 
follows  :  S  represents  staminate,  and  P  pietUlaie^  varieties^ 

In  planting  in  beds,  the  same  course  may  be  adopted, 
B  1 1  ^^*  what  is  perhaps  better,  every  third  or  fourth  bed 
B  8  8  may  be  entirelv  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorts 
p  p  p       (the  beds  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  be  side  bv 

ppp      ""^H 

P  P  P  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  classes 

W^  of  strawberries  when  in  blossom.     In  one,  the  «temi- 

p  p  p  nate,  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dust 

ppp  or  pollen,  are  abundant ;  in  the  other,  the  pistiUaU, 

PPP  only  the  cluster  of  pistils  (b)y  looking  like  a  very  minute 

8  8  8  green  strawberry,  is  visible — (that  is  to  the  common 

III  observer,  for  the  wanting  organs  are  merely  rudimen- 

BBS  tary^  and  not  developed). 
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Staufbenry  Biosaams, 


JPerfsd  UoMom,  Stammaie  Uoesom,  JSttOIate  hloeaom. 

Besides  these,  there  is  really  a  third  class,  ^nite  distinct,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  regularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect,  in 
themselves,  and  which  always  bear  excellent  crops— though  not 
perhaps  so  large  as  some  of  the  most  prolific  of  tne  pistillates  do 
when  fertilized.  To  this  belong  the  Common  English  Wood 
Strawberries  and  the  Alpines.  Hence,  these  old  inhabitants 
of  the  gardens  have,  from  their  uniform  productiveness,  long 
been  favourites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties. 
No.  1  as  above  shows  the  Qossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  very  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes.  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  different  species  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  Straw- 
berry, or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  originated 
the  Scarlet  Strawberries;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam  Straw- 
berry has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  Wood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  com- 
prising the  Woods  and  Alpines.  Besides,  there  are  the  Haut- 
bois,  from  a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries, 
from  South  America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black 
Strawberries. 

Of  these  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
flavoured.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  are  valuable 
for  bearing  a  long  time^and  parting  freely  from  the  hull  or  stalk, 
in  picking. 

CLASS  I. 

Scarlet  and  Pine  Strawberries  comprising  suck  Varieties  as  ore 
most  generally  esteemed, 

BosTOK  Purs. 

Raised  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.  This  fine  early  straw- 
berry, to  have  it  in  perfection,  requires  rich,  deep  soil,  and  to  be 
grown  in  hills  or  bunches  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  each 
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way.  Flowers  pistillate.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly 
conical ;  colour  deep  glossy  crimson.  Flesh  rather  firm,  juicy, 
rich,  and  of  excellent  flavour — an  uncertain  variety  in  many 
places.  On  rich,  deep,  gravelly  soil,  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Burr's  New  Pine. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Vines  moderately 
vigorous,  productive ;  flowers  pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  regular, 
roundish-conical  ;  colour  light  crimson.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 

This  fine  early  variety  is  suited  for  the  amateur  and  family  use 
(the  surfisu^e  being  too  tender  for  market  purpose).  It  requires 
high  cultivation  and  good  care ;  with  such  treatment^  the  grower 
is  well  paid.  It  is  rather  tender  in  many  localities ;  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  afiect  it. 

Crimson  Cone. 
Scotch  Pine  Apple.        Dutchbeny. 

An  old  and  beautiful  variety,  much  grown  for  the  New  York 
market :  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  productive ;  flowers  pistillate. 
Fruit  medium,  regular,  elongated-conic.  Colour  deep  crimson ; 
seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  rather  firm,  sprightly,  with  a  rich 
ficid  flavor ;  rather  late  in  ripening.   One  of  tiie  b^t  for  preserving. 


Jlovey^s  Seedling. 
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HovKr's  Seedling.    Hov,  Mag. 

This  splendid  Strawberry  was  raised  in  1834,  by  Messrs.  Ho- 
vey,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  climate, 
one  of  tibe  finest  of  all  varieties.  The  vines  are  unusually  vigor- 
ous and  hardy,  producing  very  laree  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways of  the  largest  size  and  finely  flavoured.  It  is  well  known 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  states,  and  has  every- 
where proved  superior  for  all  general  purposes,  to  any  other 
laige-fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  large,  rather  light  green,  and 
the  fruitrstalk  long  and  erect 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  conical,  deep  shin- 
ing scarlet,  seeds  slightly  imbedded;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich, 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  medium  season,  or  a  few 
days  after  it.    Flowers  pistillate. 

Jenny's  Seedling. 

An  American  variety,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Flow- 
ers pistillate.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  conical ;  colour  rich  dark- 
red.  Flesh  firm,  rich,  sprightly  subacid.  An  excellent  variety 
for  market  and  preserving. 

Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Earlj  yirginiik 

An  American  variety ;  one  of  the  earliest ;  an  abundant  bearer ; 
popular  in  many  sections.  Flowers  staminate.  Fruit  medium 
or  below,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed ;  light  scarlet,  seeds 
deeply  imbedded.    Flesh  tender,  of  a  rich  excellent  flavour. 

Lonqworth's  Prolific. 

Sohneicke's  Seedling. 

Originated  at  Cincinnati  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Longworth  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  by  Mr.  Schneicke.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
Vines  vigorous  and  very  productive  ;  foot-stalks  long,  stout; 
leaves  lar^e,  not  very  thick,  considerably  ruffled.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  broad  at  base,  sometimes  oblate ;  colour  light-crimson. 
Flesh  firm,  scarlet,  with  numerous  rays  (the  remains  of  the  filar 
ments).    Flavour  rich,  briskly  acid. 

M'Avoy's  Superior. 

M»Avoy'8,  Na  12.    ' 

Origin,  Cincinnati,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Longworth.  Flowers 
pistillate  ;  vines  hardy,  very  vigorous  and  very  productive  ; 
leaves  broad  and  dark ;  foot-stalks  lon^  and  stout ;  trusses  large 
and  full.     Fruit  large,  roundish,  irregularly  oblate,  more  or  less 
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necked.  Colour  light  crimson,  becoming  deep  crimson  «t  kA 
maturity.  Flesh  deep  scarlet,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly rich,  vinous  flavour ;  sur&ce  of  the  fruit  rather  t^ider, 
and  will  not  bear  long  carriage. 

Walkbb's  Skkdlino. 

Raised  by  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass.  A  veiy  hand 
some,  excellent,  and  productive  variet^.  Flowers  staminate. 
Fruit  medium  to  large ;  regular,  generally  conic  Ck>loar  veiy 
deep  crimson,  becoming  maroon  at  maturity,  glossy.  Flesh  deep 
crimson,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  rich,  brisk  acid  flavour. 


CLASS  n. 

Compriting  varieties  of  very  good  quality — some  suited  to  eer- 
tain  localities^  and  many  not  yet  weU  tested. 

Admiral  Duhdab.    (Myatts.) 

An  English  variety,  of  vigorous  habit.  Flowers  staminate. 
Fruit  lar^  irregular,  or  somewhat  flattened,  or  angular  shape 
in  the  large  berries,  and  conical  in  the  smaller  ones.  Colour, 
pale  scarlet.  Flesh  moderately  firm,  juicy,  with  a  good  bat  not 
high  flavour.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Ajax.     (Nicholson's.) 
An  English  variety.    A  large,  dark-coloured  fruity  of  a  blunt, 
ovate  form,  with  a  deep-coloured  flesh,  well-flavoured  and  good. 
Vines  not  hardy.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

AucB  Maud. 

A  foreign  variety.  Flowers  staminate.  Plant  strong  and 
vigorous ;  requires  plenty  of  room,  deep  and  rich  cultivati<»i,  to 
succeed  well.  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  says  it  is  grown 
extensively  around  that  city  by  the  market  gardeners,  and  is 
one  of  their  best  for  that  purpose.  Fruit  large,  conical.  Colour, 
dark,  glossy  scarlet  Flesh  light  scarlet,  juicy,  rich,  and  excel- 
lent 

BlOTOK  PiNB. 

A  new  English  variety,  but  too  tender  for  our  climate.  Fruit 
large,  roundish.  Colour  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  tender,  delicate,  mild  and  pleasant,  but  not 
rich. 

Black  FIeiikce. 
Black  Imperk). 

A  foreign  variety,  and,  when  in  perfection,  of  the  best  quality 
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It  generally  does  best  on  a  stiff,  heavy  loam.  Variable.  In  some 
localities,  nne ;  in  others,  insipid,  sour,  and  worthless.  Flowers 
pistillate ;  vines  vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  laige,  regular, 
roundish,  or  ovate  depressed.  Colour  very  deep  crimson,  al- 
most black,  glossy.  Flesh  deep  crimson,  rather  firm ;  rich  and 
high-flavoured. 

Bishop's  Orange. 

Bishop's  New.        Orange  Hudson  Bay. 

American.  Flowers  pistillate;  vines  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
productive.  Fruit  medium,  conical,  regular.  Colour  light  scar- 
let)  approaching  orange.  Flesh  rather  firm,  rich,  and  excellent 
Requires  good  cultivation. 

British  Queen. 

Mjatt's  British  Queen. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Myatt,  England.  Flowers  staminate,  plant 
vigorous;  foliage  large,  rather  tender,  affected  with  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold:  requires  deep,  rich  cultivation,  and  should  be 

Cwu  in  hills  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  is  then  productive ; 
with  ordinary  care  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  not  worth  crowing. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  conical ;  occasionally  cockscomb- 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  shining  scarlet.  Flesh  rather  firm,  juicy, 
riclv  and  excellent 

Brighton  Pine. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Scott^  of  Brighton,  Mass.  Said  to  be  early, 
hardy,  and  productive.  Fruit  laige,  conical,  deep  crimson,  Tich« 
sprightly  flavour.  ^ 

Burr's  Seedling. 

Burr's  Old  Seedling.        Burr's  Staminate. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Staminate;  vines 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
inclining  to  conic.  Colour  light  scarlet  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavour. 

Capt.  Cook. 

An  English  variety  of  large  size,  somewhat  resembling  the 
British  Queen,  but  not  quite  so  large :  the  colour  is  dark  and 
rich.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

Crystal  Palace. 

An  English  variety  of  vigorous  growth ;  hardy,  and  requires 
plenty  of  room.     Fruit  large,  very  conical,  regular;  brilliant, 

29 
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?;ioBS7  scarlet  Flesh  firm,  fine-grained,  juicy,  and  high-fla  ronred. 
Hoy.  Mag.) 

CuBHIKa. 

Raised  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia.  Fniit  medium, 
roondiah,  conicaL  Colour  li^ht  scarlet  Flesh  tender,  with  a 
sprightly,  pleasant  flavoor.    Moderately  prodactive. 

DULDSM. 

Raised  by  William  R.  Prince.  Pistillate ;  very  laige,  shovy, 
rounded,  beautiful  light  scarlet;  pleasant  flavour;  a  remarkably 
fine  and  beautiful  berry.  Plant  very  robost^  vigorous,  and  hardy. 
Very  productive,    (Pr.  Cat) 

Due   DX  B&ABANT. 

From  BelgiuuL  Fruit  large,  conical;  bright  scariet^  good 
flavour ;  tolerably  productive  and  early. 

Fill-Baskxt. 

A  new  English  varie^;  said  to  be  very  productive  and  raloa- 
ble  as  a  market  fruit  very  laige,  roundiah;  daric  scarlet;  beau- 
tifiil ;  good  flavour.    (Hov.  Mag.) 

QiEBMAJsrrowv. 

YooDg's  Seedling. 

Orig^ted  with  Mr.  G.  Youn^,  a  market  gardener  of  Ger- 
msatown,  near  Philadelphia,  Said  to  be  the  best  in  cuMvation 
for  market  purposes.  Plant  vigorous,  hardy ;  very  productive, 
and  continues  a  long  time  in  bearing.  Fruit  very  huge,  r^ular, 
roundish,  conicaL  Colour  rich  dark  crimson.  Floik  rather 
firm,  sweet,  rich,  and  high-flavoured.    Pistillate. 

GXNXSXJB. 

Raised  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  I^.  Y.  Haidy, 
vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Staminate.  Fruit  rather  large, 
roundish,  somewhat  oblate;  largest  at  centre;  tapering  towards 
base  and  «>ez ;  generally  necked.  Colour  scarleti  inclining  to 
crimson.    Flesh  tender,  juicy,  mild  and  pleasant ;  not  rich. 

GouATH.    (Kitley's.) 

Flowers  staminate;  plant  vigor #U8  and  hardy.  Fruit  vofj 
large,  irr^^ar;  bright  scarlet,  rich,  high  flavour,  and,  like  all 
the  English  varieties,  requires  plenty  of  room  and  high  cultore. 
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Hooker. 

Raised  by  H.  R  Hooker,  Rochester^  N.  T.,  and  is  hij^hlj 
esteemed  in  that  vicinity.  Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  plant  vigor- 
ous, hardy,  and  productive,  foliage  large  and  broad ;  foot  stalks 
long  and  rather  stout  Fruit  large,  broadly  conical,  regular, 
very  large,  specimens,  sometimes  cockscomb-shaped  or  depress- 
ed. CcJour  deep  crimson,  almost  maroon,  with  a  polished  sur- 
face, which  is  rather  soft.  Flesh  deep  crimson,  rather  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  fine  rich  flavour. 

Hudson* 

Hudson's  Bay*.  American  Scarlet 

Late  Scarlet  York  JEUver  Scarlet 

An  old  American  variety,  formerly  much  cultivated  for  the 
markets ;  but  other  and  larger  kinds  are  taking  its  place.  Flow- 
ers pistillate.  Fruit  medium,  conical ;  sometimes  with  a  neck. 
Colour  rich,  dark  shining  red  ;  seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh 
firm,  of  a  high,  but  brisk  acid  flavour.    Good  for  preserving. 

bcPERIAL   CbIMBON. 

Raised  by  W.  R.  Prince.  Flowers  pistillate.  Fruit  large ; 
short  cone,  or  rounded  ;  colour  dark  scarlet  or  crimson.  Flesh 
firm,  sweet,  and  fine  flavour,  productive,  first  rate.  (Wm.  R. 
Prince.)  '^ 

Imfxrial  Soablxt. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R.  Prince.    Flowers  pistillate.     Plant  very 

vigorous,  foliage  large,  pale  green,  luxuriant ;  very  valuable«for 

,  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  fruit,  and  for  its  other  qualities.    Fruit 

very  large ;  obtuse-cone  or  rounded,  scarlet,  hcmdsome,  jaicy, 

and  sprightly  fliavoor ;  firm  for  market,  productive.     (Pr.  Cat) 

Iowa. 

Washington. 

A  Seedling  of  the  Western  Praries.  Flowers  staminate ; 
plant  hardy,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  roundish ;  li^ht  orange^carlet  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  very 
acidr--an  early  vanety. 

JXKNT  LUID.  •■ 

Raised  by  Isaac  Fay,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.     Flowers  stami 
nate;  vines  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive;  an  early  variety. 
Fruit  medium,  conical.     Colour  nch  crimson,  glossy,     Flesh 
rather  firm,  juicy,  rich,  sprightly,  subacid. 
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Essh's  SssDLiira. 

Keen's  Black  Pina        Murphj's  ChUd. 

An  old  well-known  English  sort  of  the  finest  qaality,  but  does 
not  generally  succeed  here.  Flowers  staminate.  Fmit  large, 
roundish,  often  cockscomb-ehaped,  dark  purplish -scarlet,  sur&ce 
polished.    Flesh  firm,  with  a  nch  high  navour. 

Ls  Baroit. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R.  Prince.  Fruit  early,  very  large,  obtose- 
oone,  dark  scarlet,  not  showy,  sweet,  rich,  melting,  highest  fia- 
Tour  of  all  the  largest  varieties  ;  very  productive  for  one  of  its 
aezuality,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  bearing.  Hermaphro- 
dite.   (Pr.  Cat) 

McAvot's  Extra  Red. 

MoAvoy's  No  1. 

Same  origin  as  Superior.  Flowers  pistillate ;  vines  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  irr^ularly  oblate, 
generally  necked.  Colour  deep  scarlet  Flesh  tender,  juicy ; 
lavour  exceedingly  acid.    Excellent  for  preserving. 

Mbthvek  Scarlet. 

Methven  Oastia  Southampton  Scarlet 

Warren's  Seedling.         Keen's  Seedling,  {pfaom^ 

An  English  variety  of  large  sizes,  roundish  or  cockscomb-eh^ 
ed,  rather  dull  scarlet  Flesh  soft,  and  of  indifferent  flavour ; 
pistillate. 

MOTAMENBING. 

Raised  by  Gerhard  Schmitz,  of  Philidelphia.  Pistillate,  mo- 
derately vigorous  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
broadly  conical,  deep  crimson ;  seeds  numerous,  deeply  imbedded. 
Flesh  red,  rather  firm,  pretty  briskly  acid,  much  like  Hudson, 
and  may  prove  a  good  market  variety. 

Monroe  Soarlet. 

Raised  by  Ellwanger  k  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Flowers  pis- 
tillate, plant  vigorous,  and  productive.  Fmit  rather  large,  round- 
ish, light  scarlet.    Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  of  very  go^  flavour. 

*         Necked  Pine. 
Unique  Prairia  Pine  Appla 

An  American  variety,  rather  early,  medium  size,  conical,  with 
a  neck;  light  scarlet  Flesh  tender,  sprightly,  rather  acid^ 
productive.    PistilUte. 
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Ohsb  Faoha. 

A  forei^  variety.  Frait  lai]ge,  roundish^  or  cockBComb-shapod. 
Coloar  bnght  red.  Flesh  solid,  juicy,  sweet ;  flavour  resembling 
the  old  pine ;  strong  habit  and  prolific.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Orange  Prolific. 

Raised  by  EUwanger  <fe  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Flowers  pia- 
tillate ;  vines  hardy,  vigorous,  very  productive.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  sometimes  oblate,  often  necked ;  deep  crimson ;  seeds 
deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  somewhat  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rather 
acid  flavour. 

Pbnnstlvania. 

Raised  by  Gerhard  Schmitz,  of  Philadelphia.  Pistillate,  plant 
moderately  vigorous,  not  productive.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
broadly  conica^  deep  crimson.  Flesh  red,  very  similar  to  Moya- 
mensing. 

Prince's  Climax. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Pistillate. 
Very  large,  conical,  beautiful  bright  scarlet,  a  splendid  fruiti 
good  flavour,  very  productive,  estmiable  ;  pbnt  vigorous,  with 
pale-green  foliage.    (Pr.  Cat) 

Prince  of  Wales. 

An  £ngliah  fruit  of  laige  size,  with  a  bright  deep  red,  fflossy 
surface,  and  a  delicate  soud  flesh,  somewhat  acid.     (Hov.  Mag!) 

Prince's  Magnate. 

Raised  by  Wm.  R.  Prince.  Fruit  very  laige,  rounded,  and 
some  berries  compressed;  scarlet;  rich  flavour,  productive, 
highly  valuable,  a  very  distinct  fruit ;  plant  hardy  and  vigorous, 
with  large  broad  foliage.    Flowers  pistillate.     (Pr.  Cat.) 

Rival  Hudson. 

Raised  by  Mr.  Burr,  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  improvement  on 
the  old  Hu<kon ;  plant  hardy  and  productive — Pistillate.  Fruit 
medium,  conical  Colour  deep  crimson.  Flesh  firm,  with  a 
brisk  sub-acid  flavour. 

Ross's  Phcenix.    . 

Raised  by  Alexander  Ross,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Staminate ;  does 
not  succeed  unless  with  deep,  rich  soil,  and  good  cultivation. 
Fruit  large,  generally  cockscomb-shaped.  Colour  very  dark 
red.     Flesh  firm   and  high  flavoured. 
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Ruby. 

Englisli,  medium  Bise;  bright  colom«d  benrjsf  a  long  orate 
form,  similar  in  shape  to  Scott's  Seedling.  Flesh  juicy,  rich, 
and  excellent;  not  very  hardj.     (Hoy.  Mag.) 

ScARLKT  Nonpareil. 

English ;  very  large,  pretty  regularly  formed ;  roundish,  coni- 
cal ;  bright  glossy  red  ;  saccharine,  and  rich,  vith  a  h^hlj 
perfomed  flavoor.     (Hov.  Mag.) 

Scarlet  Conb. 

Raised  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Pisdllate ; 
plant  Tigorons  and  very  productive.  Fruit  large,  perfectly  coni- 
cal, bri^t  scarlet,  beautifol.    (Ell.  A  Barry's  GkL) 

Scon's  Sexolino. 

Raised  by  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass.  Flowers  herma- 
phrodite. A  beautiful,  rather  early,  hardy  and  productive  va- 
riety. Fruit  rather  large,  ^oagated-conic,  r^ular ;  light  crim- 
8<Hi  or  scarlet  Flesh  pale-red,  not  very  juicy,  nor  high  flji- 
voured. 

Sir  Harrt. 

A  Seedling  of  the  British  Queen,  impr^nated  with  Keen's 
Seedling ;  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  English  va- 
rieties. The  berries  are  very  lai^e,  of  a  thick  cockscomb  form, 
larp:e  calyx,  and  stout  fruit  stems.  Colour  deep  dark  red,  or 
mulberry ;  glossy.  Flesh  red,  solid,  fine-grained,  very  juicy,  and 
of  the  most  delicious  flavour  ;  plants  robust  and  great  bearers. 
(Hov.  Mag.) 

Triomphb  db  Gand. 

From  Belgium  ;  plant  vigorous,  moderately  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  irregular ;  bright  crimson.  Flesh  rather  firm, 
juicy,  and  very  good  flavour. 

*  ViCTORLA.. 

TroUope^s  Victoria. 

An  English  variety.  Flowers  staminate,  plant  hardy,  vigo- 
rous, moderately  productive ;  leaves  large,  thick,  roundi^,  ob- 
tusely serrate.  Fruit  very  laige,  nearly  globular,  r^lar. 
Calyx  very  laige  in  a  depression ;  colour  light  crimson.  Flesh, 
light  scariet,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  rich,  wi&  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar aromatic  flavour. 
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Y100MTS88B  Hbbioart  db  Thurt. 

A  new  Fr^ch  varietf,  Tigoroua,  promising  welL  Flowers 
staminate.  Fruit  medium  to  large;  conical,  sometimes  cockBOomb- 
shaped  Colour  bright  scarlet  flesh  rather  firm  and  rich ;  early 
and  productive. 

Wkstxbn  Qubbh. 

Raised  by  Pro£  Eirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pistillate.  Vines 
hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  medium  to  lai^e;  roundish, 
conical  Colour  rich  glossy  dark  red.  Flesh  finn,  juicy,  sub- 
acid, sprightly  and  agreeable  flavour.    (Elliott) 

Wilson's  Albaxtt. 

Raised  by  the  late  James  Wilson,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Flowers 
stamiuate  Vines  hardy,  vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Fruit 
large,  broadly  conic,  pointed  Colour  deep  crimson.  Flesh 
crimson,  tender,  with  a  brisk  acid  flavour ;  a  promising  va- 
riety. 

WiLLBT. 

American ;  pistillate ;  vigorous,  hardy,  and  very  productive. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish.  Colour  deep  crimson.  Flesh  firm, 
with  a  sprightly  acid  flavour ;  a  good  sort  for  preserving. 


CLASS  m. 
Comprising  such  as  are  superseded  by  better  sorts. 

Black  Rosbbbbbt*    Thomp. 

Fruit  medium,  nearly  round,  dark-red  or  purplish,  pleasant 
tavour,  moderate  bearer. 

Bbbwbb'b  Bmpbbob. 

English,  staminate,    medium  size,    ovate,    dark-red,    good 
tftvour.  « 

Cox's  SxsDLiNa. 
English,  laige,  lighlrred,  irr^ular  shape,  rather  acid,  late. 

Columbus.     (Burr's.) 

American.      Pistillate,  large,  roundish,  hardy,  productive^ 
dark-red,  tender  and  sweet 
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Cbssobnt  Sxxdlihg. 

Originated  at  New  Orleans,  said  to  be  a  perpetual  bearer ; 
bat  hM  not  proved  of  any  value  with  ns. 

DxPTFOBD  Fori. 

Myatt's  Deptford  Pine. 

EngliBb.  Staminate,  lar^e,  wedge-shaped;  bright  gloaaj 
scarlet     Flesh  solid,  rich,  sob-acid,  uiy  buffer. 

DOWHTON. 

Knight's  Seedling. 

Enfflish.  Staminate,  mediam,  with  a  neck,  ovate^  dark, 
poiplish  scarlet,  good  iQavoor,  poor  bearer. 

Dundee. 

A  Scotch  variety.  Pistillate,  medium,  roundish  oval,  light 
scarlet,  rich  acid  flavour,  productive,  late. 

Duke  or  Kent. 

Anatrian  scarlet  Globe  scarlet 

Nova  Scotia  scarlet  Early*  prolific  scariet 

English,  staminate.  Fniit  small,  roundish,  conical,  bright 
scarlet;  flavour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  earlj,  whidi  is  its 
chief  merit 

Ebbrlein's  Seedlinq. 

American,  staminate,  medium,  conical,  dark-scarlet,  sweet 
flavour,  early,  productive. 

Eleanora.  (Myatt's.) 

English,  staminate,  t^  large,  conical ;  crimson  scarlet^  acid, 
poor  bearer. 

EftzA.    (MyaU's.) 

English,  staminate,  large,  irregular  cockscomb,  light  glossy 
scarlet,  rich,  delicious  flavour,  rataer  late,  shy  bearer. 

Eliza.     (River's.) 

English,  staminate,  laige,  obtuse-conical;  glossy  scariet; 
excellent  flavour,  not  productive. 
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Globe.     (Myatt's.) 

English,  large,  globular ;  rich  scarlet,  excellent  flavour,  mo 
deratelj  productive. 

Grove  Ekd  Scarlet. 

AtkiDBon'a  scarlet  Aberdeen  Beehive. 

English,  staminate,  medium,  globular ;  bright  scarlet ;  rather 
acid,  early,  productive. 

Hooper's  Sebdliko. 

English,  staminate,  medium  conical,  deep  glossy  crimson,  rich 
and  sweet,  not  productive. 

Huntsman. 

American,  pistillate,  large  roundish,  light  scarlet,  poor  flavour^ 
very  productive. 

Keen's  Pistillate. 

English,  medium,  conical,  dark  red,  sprightly,  acid  flavour, 
not  very  productive. 

Late  Prolifio. 

American,  pistillate,  medium,  late,  light  scarlet^  good  flavour, 
productive. 

La  Lieooeise, 

French,  staminate,  large,  bright  scarlet,  medium  quality,  un- 
productive. 

Lizzie  Randolph. 

American,  pistillate,  medium,  roundish,  light  crimson,  poor 
flavour,  productive. 

Mammoth.       (Myatt's.) 

English,   staminate,   large,    roundish,    dark  crimson,    poot 
flavour,  unproductive.  * 

Melon. 
Scotch,  medium,  roundish,  dark  colour ;  not  of  much  value. 

Mottier'b  Seedling. 

American,  pistillate,  rather  large,  very  acid,  productive. 
29* 
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Old  Pins,  or  Carolina.    Thomp. 

Pine  Appla  Old  Scuiet 

Carolina.  Blood  Pine. 

Old  Scarlet  Pine.  Grandiflora. 

'  American,  gtaminato,  medimn,  conical  with  a  neck;  some- 
times cockaoomb-Bhaped,  bright  scarlet  flesh  solid,  juicy  and 
rich. 

Pkincb  Albert.     (Myatl's.) 

English,  staminate,  large,  oblong  cone,  deep  scarlet,  not  high 
flavour,  moderately  prodactiTe. 

PaoLino.    (Myatt's.) 

English,  staminate,  large,  conical,  light  glossy  scarlet,  rich 
flavour,  unproductiYe. 

Profuse  Scarlet. 

American,  pistillate,  medium,  a  little  improvement  on  the  old 
Early  scarlet  vhich  it  much  resembles,  productive. 

Prince  of  Orleans. 
Staminate,  medium,  roundish,  darit  colour,  poor  bearer. 

Richardson's  Earlt. 

American,  staminate^  medium,  conical ;  dark  crimson,  early, 
good  flavour,  not  productive. 

Richardson's  Late. 

American,  staminate,  large,   roundish,    light-scarlet,    good 
sprightly  flavour,  moderately  productive. 

ROSEBERRT.  I 

Aberdeen.        Scotch  Scarlet 


Foreign.  Pistillate ;  rather  small,  ovate,  dark  scariet,  tolera* 
ble  flavour.    Poor  bearer. 

Scarlet  Melting.  (Bun^s.) 

American.  Pistillate ;  medium,  conical,  light  scarlet^  showy; 
very  tender,  not  rich ;  very  productive. 

Schiller. 

German.  Comes  in^  a  week  after  the  usual  season ;  requires 
hi^h  cultivation.  Medium,  conical,  dark-shining  red ;  rich,  snb- 
icid  flavour;  not  productive. 


I 
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SwAiKSTONs's  Seedling.    Thomp. 

Bnglifih.    StaminAte ;  large,  ovate,  beautifal  light  gloeay  scar- 
let, and  good  flavour :  bears  only  very  moderate  eiops. 


GLASS  m. 
Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberria. 

Red  Wood.    Thomp. 

Bnglish  Bed  Wood.  Common  Bouge. 

Des  Bois  i.  Frait  Bouge.      Newland's  Munmoth. 
Stoddard's  Alpine. 

This'  is  the  wild  strawberry  of  Europe  (F.  vesca),  long  more 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  than  any  other  sort,  and 
still,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds.  It  always  bears  abundantly;  and  though  the 
fruit  is  small,  yet  it  is  produced  for  a  mucn  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavour.    Flowers  always  perfect 

Fruit  red,  small,  roundish^vate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
snr&oe  of  the  fruit    It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

White  Wood.    Thomp. 
This  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  foregoing,  ex- 
cept in  its  colour,  which  is  white.    It  ripens  at  the  same  tmie. 

Red  Alpine.    Thomp. 

Bed  Monthly  Strawberry.        Des  Alpes  d  Fruit  Bcfogei 
Des  Alpes  de  Tons  les  \L<m  k  Froit  Bonge,  Ac. 

The  common  Red  Alpine,  or  monthly-bearing  strawberry,  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  care 
in  this  country.  The  Alpines  always  continue  bearing  from 
June  till  November ;  but  a  very  fine  autumnal  crop  is  secured 
by  cutting  off  all  the  spring  blossoms.  The  plant  resembles  the 
Red  Wo<^  and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  flavour  and  colour,  but 
long-conical  in  form.    Flowers  always  perfect 

WnrrE  ALpnnB.    Thomp. 

White  Monthly.        Dee  Alpes  .4  Fruit  Blana 
Des  Alpes  de  Tous  les  Mois  4  Fruit  Blanc,  fta 

Precisely  similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour.  Fruit 
GCmcal,  white. 
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Rkd-Bush  Alpike.    Thomp. 

RooiflmL  Monthlj,  without  RimneiB. 

Des  AJpes  Bans  Filets.         Commiin  sans  Filets. 

The  Bash  Alpines  are  remarkable  among  strawberriea  fbi 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  thej  always  grow  in 
neat,  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  by  many  persons  for 
edging  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  conical,  and 
the  whole  plant,  otherwise,  is  quite  similar  to  common  Alpines. 
We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  and  it  bears  abun- 
dantly through  the  whole  season.  The  Bu^  Alpines  were  first 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late  Andrew  Parmen- 
tier,  of  Brooklyn.  To  propagate  them  the  roots  are  divided. 
Flowers  always  perfect 

White-Bush  ALPnfB.    Thomp. 

White  Monthly,  without  Bmmera. 
BoiSBon  des  Alps  Blanc^  to. 

This  differs  from  the  foregoing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  finuti 
which  is  conical  and  white. 


CLASS  IV. 
MauiboU  Strawberries^^ 

Peabodt's  New  Hautbois.    (BL) 

This  new  variety  originated  with  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  who  says  it  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  bearing  with  impu- 
nity great  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size. 
Form  irr^ular.  Flesh  firm,  sweet,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  pine- 
apple flavour.  When  fully  ripe,  the  colour  is  a  rich,  deep 
crimson.    Not  yet  proved  at  the  North. 

PaoLinc  OR  Conical.    Thomp. 

Muak  Hautbois.  Double  Bearing. 

F^nch  Musk  Hautbois.      Caperon  Royal. 

Caperon  Hennaphrodite. 

This  is  a  capital  variety.  Its  strong  habit  and  very  large, 
usually  perfect  flowers,  borne  high  above  the  leaves,  distinguish 
it  llie  fruit  is  very  lar^e  and  fine,  dark-coloured,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly rich,  slightly  mu^  flavour.  It  bears  most  abundant 
crops.     Fruit  huge,  conical,  light  purple  in  the  shade,  dark, 

*  Saui^boia,  literallj  high-wood^  that  is,  wood  strawbenies  witii  high 
leayes  and  fruit  stalks. 
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blackish  pniple  in  the  sun ;  seeds  prominent ;  flesh  rather  firm, 
sweety  and  excellent  It  ripens  tolerably  early,  and  sometimes 
gives  a  second  crop.     Staminate. 

The  Common  Uautbois,  Globs,  Laros  Flat,  ^c,  are  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


CLASS  V. 
Chili  Strawberries, 

True  Chili.    Thomp. 

Patagonian.        Qreenwell*8  New  G^iant 
Qreenwell^s  French. 

Fruit  very  large,  bluntly  conical  or  ovate,  dull-red;  seeds  dark 
brown,  projecting ;  flesh  very  Arm,  hollow-cored,  of  a  rather  in* 
different,  sweet  £ivour.    Ripens  late. 

WlLM0T*8  QUPERB.      Thomp. 

An  English  seedling,  raised  from  the  foregoing;  very  showy 
in  size,  but  indifferent  fruit  and  a  poor  bearer.  Fruit  roundish, 
sometimes  cockscomb-shaped;  surface  pale  scarlet^  polished; 
seeds  projecting;  flesh  hollow,  and  of  only  tolerable  flavour. 
Medium  season. 

Yellow  Chili.    Thomp. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  in  form,  yellow,  with  a  brown  cheek; 
seeds  slightly  imbedded.    Fle^  very  firm,  rather  rich. 


CLASS  VI. 

Cfreen  Strawberries, 

[Little  valued  or  cultivated,  being  more  curious  than  good.  Thej  re- 
semble, in  general  appearance,  the  Wood  strawberries.  Leaves  light  g^reen, 
much  plfuted.  Flesh  solid.  There  are  several  sorts  grown  hy  the  French, 
but  the  following  is  the  only  one  of  any  value^  and  it  is  a  shy  bearer.] 

Grxen  Strawberry.    Thomp. 

Green  Pine.  Fraisier  Yert 

Green  Wood.        Powdered  Pina 
Green  Alpine. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  or  depressed,  whitish-green,  and  at  ma- 
turity tinged  with  reddish-brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  solid, 
greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  pine-apple  flavour. 
Ripens  late. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  Mslobt. 

(hami8  Mda,  L.     (XbcwrbUaeeat,  of  botaiiiatB. 

JfUoN,  of  the  French;  MeUma,  Qennaii;  MdB(m,  Batdi;  MAme,  Italiia 

and  MtHon^  Spanish. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  loacioiis 
of  all  herbaceous  fruits.  The  plant  which  bears  this  froit  is  a 
trailing  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  which  has 
been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  all  warm  climates  that  it  is  quite 
doubtful  which  is  its  native  countiy. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  southern  States  is  remarkably 
favourable  for  it — indeed  &r  more  so  than  that  of  England, 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Conse- 
quently melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  the  finest  citrons  or  green-fleshed 
melons  may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia in  immense  quantities,  so  abundant  in  most  seasons  as  fre- 
quently to  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  basket,  containing  nearly 
a  bushel  of  the  fruit.  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  are  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  melons, 
and  even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crc^  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable. 

Culture, — The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  easy  in  ali,  ex- 
cept the  most  northern  portions  of  the  XTnited  States.  Eariy  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  selected,  well  manured  and 
thoroughly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
Hills  are  then  marked  out,  six  feet  apart  each  way.  These 
hills  are  prepared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  and  two  feet  across, 
which  are  filled  half  fulTof  good,  well-rotted  manure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  inches  of  soil^  and  both  ma- 
nure and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together.  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  as  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  higher  than  the  surface.  Upon  this, 
plant  eight  or  ton  grains  of  seed,  covering  them  about  half  an 
mch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  buC  two  or  three  to  each  hill.  Draw  the  earth  nicely 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  And  to  prevent 
the  attack  of  the  striped  cucumber  bug  [Gfalereuca  vtltofa),  the 
great  enemy  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  with  guano. 
The  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  effectual  protec- 
tion both  against  this  insect  and  the  cucumber  flea  beeiUy  a  lit- 
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tie  black,  jumping  infiect,  that  also  rapidlj  devonis  its  leaves  in 
some  districts ;  while  it  also  gives  the  young,  plants  a  fine  start 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  show  the  first  blossom  buds,  stop 
them,  by  pinching  out  the  bud  at  the  extremities.  This  will 
cause  an  increased  production  of  lateral  shoots,  and  add  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit  Nothing  more  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  liffhtly  with  the  hoe, 
in  field  culture.  In  gardens,  thinning  the  frmt,  and  placing  bits 
of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  fruit,  improve  its  size 
and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  melon  in  perfection,  it  should  be  grown 
at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort,  or  even  firom  any  of  the 
cucumber  family,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  generation  of 
fruit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Varieties, — More  than  seventy  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  Uiese  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Indeed  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citron  melon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
green  fleshed  class,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  American 
gardeners.  It  is  high-flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very  produc- 
tive, and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  Green-Fleshedy 
as  the  citron,  and  nutmeg ;  Yellow-Fleshed^  as  the  cantelopes ; 
and  Persian  AfeUmSy  with  very  thin  skins  and  the  most  melting 
honey-like  flesh,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green-Fleshed  melons 
are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form ;  the  Yellow-Fleshed 
are  large,  usually  oval,  and  of  second  rate  flavour:  the  Persian 
melon,  the  finest  of  all,  but  yet  scarce  with  us,  requiring  much 
care  in  cultivation,  and  a  fine  warm  season. 


CLASS  L 
Green-Fleshed  Melons, 

CiTROv. — ^This  is  much  the  finest  melon  for  general  culture. 
Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  end,  regularly  rib- 
bed and  thickly  netted ;  skin  deep  green,  becoming  pde  greenish 
yellow  at  maturity ;  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  green,  firm,  rich, 
and  high  flavoured.    Ripens  pretty  early  and  bearsalouff  time. 

Nutmeg.^- An  old  variety,  often  seen  impure,  but  wheij,  in 
perfection,  very  melting  and  exceUdnt  Fruit  as  large  asain  as 
the  foregoing,  roundish  oval ;  skin  very  thickly  netted  pale 
^reen,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed ;  rind  rather  thin,  fledi  pale 
green,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  ^ith  a  high  mvaky  flavour. 
Medium  season. 
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Frakklih's  6&BXN-FLB8inBD. — ^Very  excellent  and  piodac- 
tive.  Fruit  rather  large,  roandisb ;  skin  very  slightly  netted, 
greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  green,  exceedingly  tender  and 
rich. 

Impbovsd  Grskn-Flssh. — ^A  new  English  variety,  of  exqd* 
site  flavour.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  not  ribbed,  slightly 
netted ;  skin  thin,  pale  yellow  at  maturity ;  flesh  thick,  green, 
and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

Bbbchwood. — One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  oval,  netted,  skin  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  pale  green, 
rich,  and  very  sugary.    Ripens  early. 

Skillman's  Fivs  Nbttsd. — Earliest  of  the  green-fleshed  me- 
lons, small,  rough-netted,  flattened  at  the  ends ,  flesh  green,  very 
thick,  Arm,  sugaiy,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour. 

Pine  Apple. — ^A  dark  green  oval  melon,  of  medium  siae^ 
rough-netted ;  flesh  thick,  firm,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

CLASS  n. 
TeUoWy  CT  Orange- Fleshed  Melons. 

Earlt  Cantsloup. — ^Early  and  productive — its  chief  merits. 
Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  skin  thm,  smooth,  ribbed  nearly 
white  ;  flesh  orange  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour.  The 
first  melon  ripe. 

Netted  Canteloup. — ^The  best  flavoured  of  this  class,  often 
quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  small,  round ;  skin  pale  j^en,  closely 
covered  with  net- work ;  flesh  dark  reddish-orange,  Savour  sugaiy 
and  rich. 

Black  Rock  (or  Bock  Canteloup),  A  very  large  melon 
frequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  or 
carbuncles ;  skin  dark  green,  thick ;  flesh  salmon  coloured, 
sweety  but  not  rich.     Ripens  rather  late. 

Christiaha. — A  yellow  fleshed  variety  which  originated  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  week  earlier  than  citron  but  not  equal  to 
it ;  nearly  round,  dull  yellowish  green  skin,  of  very  good  quality, 
but  valued  chiefly  for  its  earliness. 

CLASS  m. 

Persian  Melons. 

Keisivg. — One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  delicate  flavoured 
of  melons.  Fruit  rather  large,  e^-shaped,  skin  pale  lemon, 
colour,  r^ularly  netted  all  over,  ^esh  nearly  white,  high  fla- 
voured, and  "  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurr6  pear '^ 
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Gbxsn  Hoobainsk. — ^One  of  the  best  for  this  climate,  and 
bears  well.  Fruit  egg-«haped,  of  medium  size,  skin  light  green, 
netted.  Flesh  pale  greenish  white,  tender  and  abounding  with 
sugary,  highly  perfumed  juice.     Seeds  large. 

SwBST  Ispahan. — The  most  delicious  of  all  melons.  Fruit 
large  oval;  skin  nearly  smooth,  deep  sulphur  colour.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  unusually  thick,  crisp,  and  of  the  richest  and 
most  sugary  flavour.    Ripens  rather  late. 

Large  Germbk. — Early,  good  bearer,  and  very  excellent 
Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  ribbed, 
skin  green,  closely  netted.  Flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy,  rich  and 
high  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  Winter  Melons  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
suspended  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  kept  till  winter.  The  Green 
Valencia  and  the  Dampsha  are  the  three  principal  sorts ;  they 
are  oval,  skin  netted,  flesh  white,  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Th?  Watbr-Melon. 

Oucwrbiia  cUruBus,  L.     ChtcurhUacecBt  of  botanists. 
Pasteur^  of  the  French ;   Wasser  Mdone^  Oerman ;  Oocomero,  Italian. 

The  Water-Melon  is  a  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  vine  is  a  training  annual  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  core.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  melon  in 
richness,  its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  grateful  and 
refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of  the 
water-melon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and 
their  culture  is  very  easy  throughout  all  the  middle  and  southern 
states. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old  pieces 
of  rich  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the  plough 
at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

1.  Imperial. — A  remarkably  fine  flavoured  and  very  productive 
sort,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly 
round.  Skin  pale  ^een  and  white,  marbled,  rind  remarkably 
thin,  flesh  solid  to  uie  centre,  light  red,  crisp,  rich,  and  high 
flavoured.     Seeds  quite  small,  reddish  brown. 

2.  Carolina. — The  large  common  variety.    Fruit  veiy  large, 
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oblong,  skill  dark  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick.  Ele&h 
deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  sweet  and  good,  seeds  lai^ 
black. 

There  is  also  a  sab-variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh  and  white 
seeds. 

8.  Spanish. — ^A  rich  and  very  excellent  water-melon.  Fmit 
large,  oblong.  Skin  veir  dark,  blackish-^reen,  slightly 
marbled,  rind  moderately  thick.  Flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and 
very  sweet. 

The  Citboh  Watbr-Mslon  is  a  small,  ronnd,  pale  green, 
marbled  sort,  ripening  late,  and  esteemed  by  many  for  pre- 
serving. 

4.  SOUTXB. 

Large,  oblong,  sometimes  roundish.  Skin  pecnliarly  marked 
with  greyish  dote,  and  pale  and  dark  green  stripes.  Kind  half 
an  inch  thick.  Flesh  deep  red  to  the  centre ;  flavour  sugary 
and  delicious,  of  the  "  best"  quality ;  seed  cream  white,  with  a 
&int  russet  stripe  around  the  edge ;  very  productive. 

Originated  in  Sumpter  District  Co.,  S.  Carolina.  (W.  D. 
Brinckle,  Ms.) 

5.  Clarbndok,  or  Dark  Speckled. 

Lar^  oblong,  skin  mottled  grev,  with  dark  green  lon^- 
tudinsJ  stripes ;  rind  half  an  inch  thick.  Flesh  scarlet  to  the 
centre,  with  a  sugary  and  exquisite  flavour,  ''best'*  quality. 
Seeds  yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  around  the  edge,  and  from  one 
to  three  black  spots  on  each  side ;  the  form  and  number  cor- 
responding on  the  two  sides^ 

Origini^ed  in  Clarendon  Co.,  South  Giix>lina,  (W.  D. 
Brinckle,  Ms.) 

6.  Bradford. 

Large,  oblong,  skin  usually  dark  green  with  grey  longitudinal 
stripes,  mottled  and  streaked  with  green ;  rind  half  an  inch 
thick.  Flesh  red  to  the  centre,  with  a  fine  sugary  flavour,  of 
the  best  quality. 

Originated  ih  South  Carolina.    (W.  D.  Brinckle,  Ms.) 

7.  Ravbnsorott. 

Large,  oblong,  dark  green,  &intly  striped,  and  marked  with 
lighter  green.  Rind  h^f  an  inch  thick.  Flesh  red  to  the 
centre,  with  a  delicious  sugary  flavour,  of  the  **  bestT  quality. 
Seeds  cream  colour,  having  a  brown  stripe  around  the  ed^ 

Originated  with  CoL  A.  G.  Sumner,  of  South  Carolina.  (W. 
D.  Brinckle,  Ms.) 
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8.  Odxll^s  Labob  Whitx. 

Very  large,  loood,  skin  grey,  with  green  net-work.  Rind 
three  qiuurters  of  an  inch  tnicL  Fle&h  pale  red,  of  a  ''very 
good"  quality.    Eeepe  a  long  time  after  being  gathered. 

Originated  with  Col.  A.  G.  Sumner,  South  Carolina.  (W 
X>.  Bnnckle,  Ms.) 

Orangb. — Peculiar  for  the  division  of  its  flesh  from  the  rind, 
medium  size,  roundish  oval,  light  green,  with  shades  of  darker 
green ;  rind  half  an  inch  thick.  Flesh  red,  not  very  solid,  of 
good  quality,  but  not  equal  to  Mountain  Sweet  and  Imperial. 

Mountain  Sprout. — Large,  long,  oval,  striped  with  ught  and 
dark  green.  Flesh  scarlet,  a  little  open  in  the  centre.  Bind 
thin,  seeds  light  fawn  colour,  one  of  the  best 

Mountain  Swbbt. — Similar  to  the  above,  except  it  often  has 
a  man-melon  neck.  Flesh  rather  more  solid,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.    This  is  grown  extensively  for  the  markets. 

Apple  Sbbded. — Medium  roundish,  slightly  oval,  dark  rich 
green ;  rind  thin.  Flesh  scarlet,  crisp,  sweet,  and  very  good. 
Slarly  and  prolific,  seeds  very  small,  dull  reddish  brown« 

loB  Crbam. — A  fine  variety,  large,  round,  early  and  prolific. 
Skin  very  li^ht  ^een.  Rind  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.    Flew  white,  crisp,  sugary,  and  excellent ;  seeds  white. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thb  Orangb  Family. 

CHinUj  L.    AuranUaoecBt  of  Botanists. 

T&B  Orange  family  includes  the  common  oranee  (  Citrus  aurat^ 
hum)]  the  Lemon  (C.  Umonum);  the  Lime  ((7.  litnetta);  the 
Shaddock  (C.decumana);  and  the  Citron  {O.  Mediea);  all  differ- 
ent species,  with  the  same  general  habit 

The  Orange,  tc  native  of  Asia,  is  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  of  fniit  trees,  with  its  rich,  dark  evergreen  foliage  and 
its  golden  fruit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  When  to  these 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  flavour  to  some  other  fruits, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  an  orange  grove,  or  or- 
chard, in  its  combination  of  attractions — rich  verdure,  the  deli 
ciouB  aroma  of  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  fruit 

The  south  of  Burcpe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  furnish  the 
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largest  supplies  of  this  fruit.  But  it  has,  for  a  considerable  tim^ 
been  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  orange  groves 
of  St.  Augustine  yield  large  and  profitable  crops.  Indeed  the 
cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are  highly  £sivour- 
able  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  orange  has  become  quite 
naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so-called  wild  orange  seed- 
lings furnishing  a  stock  much  more  hardy  than  those  produced 
by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually  sowing  the  seed 
of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks  suited  to  almost 
all  the  Southern  States,  which  will,  in  time,  render  the  better 
kinds  grafted  upon  them  comparatively  hardy. 

North  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves  or  orchards,  it  may  still  be  profitably  culti- 
vated with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees  suffer  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing — for  they  will  bear, 
without  injury,  severe  fro^t — but  from  the  rupture  of  sap-vessels 
by  the  sudden  thawing.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering  of  boards, 
will  guard  against  all  this  mischief.  Accordingly,  towards  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  pretty  severe,  the  orange 
is  grown  in  rows  against  stone-walls,  or  banks,  in  terraced  gar- 
dens, or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight,  moveable 
shed,  or  frame  of  boards.  In  mild  weather,  the  sliding-doors  are 
opened,  and  air  is  admitted  freely — if  very  severe,  a  few  pots  of 
charcoal  are  placed  within  the  inclosure.  This  covering  re- 
mains over  them  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way  the  orange 
may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Baltimore. 

Soil  and  Culture.  The  best  soil  for  the  orange  is  a  deep, 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturalized,  or  wild  bitter  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hardiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  same  season,  or  the  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  earliest  time  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  (the 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  the  greater  the  suc- 
cess. Whip,  or  splice-grafting,  may  also  be  resorted  to  early  in 
the  spring.  Only  the  nardiest  sorts  should  be  chosen  for  or- 
chards or  groves,  the  more  delicate  ones  can  be  grown  easily 
with  slight  covering  in  winter.  Fifty  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  of  the  orange  in  its  native  country,  but  it  rarely  forms 
in  Florida  more  than  a  compact,  low  tree  of  twenty  feet  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  shade  the 
surfiice  of  the  ground. 

Insects.  The  orange  plantations  of  Florida  have  suffered 
very  severely  within  a  few  years  from  the  attacks  of  the  scale 
insect  (Coccus  JIisperidum)j  which,  in  some  cases,  has  spread 
over  whole  plantations  and  gradually  destroyed  all  the  trees. 
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It  is  the  tame  small^  oval,  brownish  insect,  so  comjum  in  our 
greenhorn  es,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  bark  and  under-side 
of  the  leaves.  All  efforts  to  subdue  it  in  Florida  have  been 
nearly  unavailing. 

A  specific,  however,  a^nst  this  insect  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  the  common  Chamomile, 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo- 
mile herb  in  the  branches  destroys  the  scaled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  is  an  effectual 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bark  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recommend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
water,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peating this  once  or  twice  will  probably  effectually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  infest  the  orange,  is  the  gat  liquovy  of  the  gas  works,  lar^ly 
diluted  with  water,  and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  asynnge 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  stren^h  and  is  sometimes 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  rule  for  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
apply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them ;  if  properly  diluted,  it  promotes  vegetation,  and 
destroys  all  insects. 

Yarubties.  From  among  the  great  number  of  names  that 
figure  in  the  European  catoloffues,  we  select  a  few  of  those 
really  deserving  attention  in  eacn  class  of  this  fruit 


I.  The  Orahos. 

The  Orange  (Oraw^er,  French;  Pomeramey  German;  Arancw^ 
Italian;  and  Naranjoy  Spanish),  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  tree 
of. the  genus.  Its  dark-green  leaves  have  winged  foot-stalks, 
its  fruit  IB  round,  with  an  orange-coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailles,  called  ^the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sown  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
in  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  Fhince. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state.  The  bitter  orange  is  used  for  marmalades;  the  green 
fruits,  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  are  preserved,  and  used  ia 
various  ways  in  confectionery ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  the  orange  fiowers  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume,  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  Common  Sweet  Orange,  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Maltese  and  the  Blood-Red,  both  of  excellent  flavour, 
with  red  pulp.     The  Mandarin  orange  is  a  small,  flattened 
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fruit)  with  a  thin  rind  separating  very  easily  from  the  pulp, 
frequently  parting  from  it  of  itself  and  leaving  a  partially  hol- 
low space.  It  comes  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Man- 
darin, or  noble  orange,  from  its  excellent  quality.  The  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured,  juicy,  and  rery  rich. 

The  St.  Miohakl'b  orange  is  a  small  fruit,  the  skin  pale  yel- 
low, the  rind  thin,  the  pu^  ofl^n  seedless,  juicy,  and  lusciously 
sweet  It  is  considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  oranges,  and 
the  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

The  Skvillk,  or  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties^  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  fragrant  flowers :  the  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sharp,  and  is  valued  chiefly  for  marmalades.  The  DtmbU 
BigarcU  is  a  French  variety  of  this  species,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  Bkroamot  orange  has  small  flowers^  and  pear-shaped 
fruit  The  leaves,  flowersi  and  fruit,  being  peculiarly  fragrant, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfumer,  and  yields  the  bergamot 
essences.  ^  The  rind,  first  dned  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes  for  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  bereamot  flavour.'* 

Besides  the  above,  the  Fingered^  Sweet-Skinned^  Pear-ahaped^ 
and  Ribbed  oranges,  are  the  most  striking  sorts — ^all  chiefly  cul 
tivated  by  curious  amateurs. 

n. — LBM0S8. 

Thx  Lemon  (Limonier^  of  the  French  and  German ;  lAmontf 
Italian;  Limon^  Spanish^  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 
orange,  the  footstalks  ot  which  are  ntuced  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  and  the  fruit  is  oblong,  pale 
yellow,  with  a  swollen  point,  and  usually  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lemonade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks. 

Besides  the  conmion  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Swbst  Lbmon,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  good. 


ni. — THB   LUtX. 

Thx  Lime  {lAmeitier^  of  the  French)  differs  frt>m  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  pale 
yellow  fruit,  with  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid, 
though  sharp,  is  scait^y  so  rich  and  hi^  as  that  of  the  lemon, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  green  fruit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  cultivate 
a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Pamo  d'Adamo^  in  which 
Adam  is  said  to  have  left  the  marks  of  his  teeth* 
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rV. — THE    OITBON. 

Thk  CJitron  (Cidratier  of  the  French;  Ciironier,  German 
CedratOf  Italian)  is  one  of  the  finest  growing  trees  of  this  fiimilj 
with  large,  oblong,  wingless  leaves,  and  flowers  tinned  with 
parple  externally.  The  fruit,  shaped  like  that  of  the  lemon,  is 
much  larger,  of  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  externally. 
The  rind  is  very  fragrant,  and  very  thick,  the  pulp  is  subacid, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  lemon.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  however  for  the  rich  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  called  dtronj 
made  from  the  rind. 

The  Madras  citron  is  considered  the  largest  and  best  variety. 

V. — THK   SHADDOCK. 

Thk  Shaddock  {Pampelnums^  French ;  Arancio  tnassimOy  Ita- 
lian) may  be  considered  a  monstrous  orange,  with  a  compara- 
tively tasteless  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
has  its  name  from  Dr.  Shaddock,  who  first  carried  it  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  leaves  are  winged,  like  those  of  the  orange, 
the  flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  globular.  Its  size  is  very  large, 
as  it  often  weidis  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  pulp  is  sweetish,  or 
subacid,  and  i£e  juice  is  rather  refreshing.  It  is,  however,  more 
showy  than  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magnificent  appear* 
ance  in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits.* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   OLTVB. 


(XeaEuropeOfTM'j  Ofetno,  of  iMtanista. 

0Mv<6r,  of  the  French;  OeU&aiim)  Gennaa ;  I/Jitw,  Italian f 

OUvo,  SpKDiflh. 

Thi  OHve,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  in  its 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy,  will 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cultivated  in  our  Southern 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  by  a 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-coast^ 

*  To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject^ we  recommend  that  splendid  worl^  the  J3is(oire  UlcUwelU  de$ 
Orangers,  €i  Risso  and  Foitean,  with  superb  coloured  plates  of  every 
variety.    Paria^  folks  ^''^^^ 
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tested.  Tlie  apathy  of  Southern  planters  generally,  req>eeting 
all  products  but  cotton  and  rice,  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy 
manner  in  which  this  and  other  valuable  trees  are  introduced 
into  cultivation  there. 

The  uses  and  value  of  the  olive-oil  are  still  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  more 
valuable  than  bread,  as,  to  say  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enters  into  every  kind  of  cookery,  and  renders  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  few  olive  trees  will  serve 
for  the  support  of  an  entire  family,  who  would  starve  on  what 
could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  sur&ce  of  soil ;  and  dry 
crevices  of  rocks,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in  the 
deserts,  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  of  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sea-coast  ridges  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  tree,  scarcely  twenty 
feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  stiff,  narrow, 
bluish  green  leaves.  Its  dark  green  or  black  iruit  is  oval,  the 
hard  fleshy  pulp  enclosing  a  ^tone.  In  a  pickled  state  the  fruit 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  made  by  steeping  the 
unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  after  which  they  are  washed  and 
bottled  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  is  often  added  fennel,  or 
some  kind  of  spice.  The  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  through  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  into  hot  water, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  off.  Hie  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone :  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed,  it 
is  inferiour. 

Propagation  Airt)  Oulturk. — A  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagating the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  uavoli  (littl'j 
eggs).  These  are  knots  or  tumours,  which  form  in  considera- 
ble numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  ffirdling  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  injury.  They  are  planted  in  the  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
so  deep,  when  they  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the 
strongest  and  thriftiest  trees ;  they  are  frequently  some  months 
in  vegetating,  and  should  therefore  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in 
the  soil  as  soon  as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  olive  ( Olea  Americana^  L.)  or  Devil-wood, 
a  tree  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  &r  north  as  Vir- 
ginia, will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  stock,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  though  wortb- 
Icss  itself^  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive-tree  commences  bearing  five  or  six  years  after  being 
planted.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 
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yalnable  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its  longevily,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  celebrated  plantation  near  Temi,  in  Italy, 
more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  which,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing,  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  olive  is  not  a  very  tender  tree.  It  will  thrive  &rther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always 
pn^uce  the  finest  oiL  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuri- 
antly in  deep,  rich,  clayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered 
more  suitable  by  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires 
comparatively  little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  plantation  is  once 
&irly  established. 

Yaristieb. — There  are  numberless  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  French  catalc^es,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curious  collector.  The  common  European 
olive  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best  for  general  cultivation, 
yielding  the  most  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

The  sub-variety  most  cultivated  in  France  is  the  Lono-lbavsd 
Olive  (0/ea,  e.  hngifolia)^  with  larger  and  longer  leaves;  the 
fruit  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  common  olive. 

The  favourite  sort  in  Spain  is  the  Bboad-lbaved  Olive  (Olea 
e.  laHfolia).  Its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  common 
olive,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  oil,  but  the  latter  is  so  strong 
in  flavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
strangers. 

The  Olivier  a  Fruit  Arrondi  {Olea  apherica,  N.  Duh.)  is  a 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist,  rich  soil,  yields  most 
abundant  crops  of  fine  oil 

The  Olivier  Pleubeur  (Olea  eranimorphoj  N.  Duh.),  or 
weeping  olive,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches 
are  pendant,  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant 
It  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  and  ctows  best  in  dampvalleys. 

The  Olivier  Picholine  Toiea  oblonpa,  N.  Duh.)  yields  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickling*  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since  in  the  Crimea,  lats.  45°  and  46% 
which  bear  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a 
temperature  in  winter  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit  These  sorts  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  though  it  is  a 
desideratum  to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  the  South,  yet  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  re- 
ported, they  may  prove  little  different  from  the  conomon  otive. 
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CHAPTER   XXXL 

THX    POMBGBANATB. 


I\mieagranaiwn,'L.;  Oranaiacea  ot  Bc^aaasba. 

Orenadter^  of  the  French;  Granatenbami,  (Senium;  Mdagrjtm, 

Italian;  (Tronodo,  Spanish. 

This  unique  fruit,  the  most  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
appears  at  the  dessert,  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  SoutJi  of 
Europe.  It  grows  and  bears  very  readily  in  this  country,  as 
far  north  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  Elver,  though  the  fhiit 
does  not  always  mature  well  north  of  Carolina,  except  in  shel- 
tered places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruit,  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  and  pro- 
tected  in  winter. 

The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  Ita  skin  is  hard  and  leathery, 
of  a  yellowish -orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  It  is  crown- 
ed in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  lai^e  calyx,  which  remaius 
and  increases  in  size  after  the  flower  has  Mien.  Hiere  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  mythological  history  told  by  Kapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit  Bacchus  once  bq^Ued  a  lovely 
Scyliiiau  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  having  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  after  abandoned  her,  when  she 
soon  died  of  grief.  Touched  at  last,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pom^ranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  fruit 
the  crown  ((»lyx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated variety  bears  fruit  of  very  agreeable,  sweet  flavour.  The 
interior  of  tiie  fruit  consists  of  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp,  much 
like  those  of  the  gooset>erry,  but  arranged  in  compartments,  and 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  red  currants.  Medicinally,  it  is  cool- 
ing and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevers  and  inflam- 
matory disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender,  twiggy  branches,  and  is  very  ornamental  in 

farden  scenery,  either  when  clad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers  or 
ecked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and  does 
not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  season.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier  rail, 
where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in  winter; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now  is  in  everv 
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southern  garden.  If  raised  in  large  qnantitieB  there,  it  would 
become  a  valuable  fruit  for  sending  to  the  northern  cities,  as  it 
IS  now  constantly  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Paris  and 
London.  Hedges  are  very  often  made  of  it  near  Genoa  and 
Nice. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  tree  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  When  by  seeds, 
they  should  be  sown  directly  after  they  ripen,  otherwise  they 
seldom  vegetate.  Any  good,  rich  garden  soil  answers  well  for 
the  Pomegranate ;  and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood,  it 
needs  litUc  more  in  the  way  of  pruning  than  an  occasional  thin- 
ning out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

VARIETIES.    There  are  several  varieties.     The  finest,  viz.: 

1.  The  Sweet-Fruited  Pomegranate  {Gfrenadier  h  Fruit 
Doux)j  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp. 

2.  The  Sub- Acid  Fruited  Pomegranate ;  the  most  com- 
mon variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 

3.  The  Wild,  or  Aoid-Fruited  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp, 
acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excellent  s^mp. 

Besides  these,  there  are  -several  double-fiowenng  varieties  of 
the  Pomegranate,  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  bear  no  fruit 
They  are  also  rather  more  tender  than  the  fruit-bearing  ones. 
The  finest  are  the  Double  Red  Pomegranate,  with-  large  and 
very  splendid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  Double  White  Pome- 
granate, with -flowers  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
varieties,  the  Yellow  Flowered  and  the  Yarieoated  Flow- 
ered Pomegranato-HBeldom  seen  here,  except  in  choice  green* 
house  collections. 


APPENDIX. 


RWIifAUKa  ON  THE  DURATION  OF  VARIBTIBS  OF  FBUIT 
TREEa 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  good 
variety  of  fruit  waa  once  originated  from  seed,  it  might  be  c<»n- 
tinued  by  grafting  and  budding,  for  ever,-— or,  at  leasts  as  some 
old  parchment  deeds  pithily  gave  tenure  of  land — "  as  long  as 
grass  grows,  and  water  runs." 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  however,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  published  an  Essay  in  its  Transactions,  tending  entirely 
to  overthrow  this  opinion,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  iul 
varieties  are  of  very  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advai^ced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows :  All  the 
constitntionid  vigour  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
fruit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  that  can  be 
made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whether  by  grafting,  bud- 
ding, or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  all  the 
plants  or  trees  of  any  particular  kind  of  pear  or  apple  beine 
only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration,  it 
follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  after 
die  also.  "  No  trees,  of  any  variety,'*  to  use  his  own  words, 
^  can  be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fruit  till  the  original  tree 
of  that  variety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  \*  and,  under 
ordinary  modes  of  propagation,  by  grafts  and  buds,  all  become 
subject,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases 
of  old  age." 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Knight,   to  whose   careful  investigations  the 

*  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  refuted,  and 
any  one  may  repeat  ^e  experiment  Seedling  fruit  trees,  it  is  well- 
known,  are  usually  several  years  before  they  produce  fhiit  But  if  a  graft 
is  inserted  on  a  bearing  tree,  and  after  it  makes  one  season's  fair  growth, 
the  grafted  shoot  is  l^nt  directly  down  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  to 
the  stock  below,  it  will,  the  next  season — ^the  sap  being  chedced — ^produoe 
flower-buds,  and  begin  to  bear,  long  l^ore  the  xerent  tree. 
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science  of  modem  horticnltare  is  so  deeply  imlebted — ^as,  how- 
ever common  it  is  to  see  the  apparent  local  decline  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  a  £uniliar  fact  that  many  sorts  have  also 
been  continued  a  &r  greater  length  of  time  than  the  life  of  any 
one  parent  tree.  Still  the  doctrine  has  found  supporters  abroad, 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orchardist,  adopts  this 
doctrine,  and  in  speaking  of  Pears,  says :  "  I  shall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  designate  some  of  these  in  the  class  of  old  varie- 
ties, once  the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  duration  we  had 
hoped,  but  in  vain,  to  perpetuate.  For,  except  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  some  very  few  and  highly  fiivoored  situa- 
tions in  the  countiy  around,  they  (the  old  sorts)  have  become 
either  so  uncertain  in  their  bearing — so  barren — so  unproduc- 
tive— or  so  miserably  blighted — so  mortally  diseased — ^that  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  trusted ;  they  are  no  longer  what  they  once 
were  with  us,  and  what  many  of  them  are  still  described  to  be 
by  most  forei^  writers." 

Mr.  Eenri^  accordingly  arranges  in  separate  classes  the  Old 
and  New  Pears ;  and  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can  hardly 
find  epithets  sufficiently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former  poor 
unfortunates.  Of  the  Doyenne  he  says  :  ^  This  most  eminent 
of  all  Pears  has  now  become  an  outcast,  intolerable  even  to 
sight ;"  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  "  once  the  beat  of  all  Pears — 
now  become  an  outcast."  The  St  Germain  ''has  long  since 
become  an  abandoned  variety,"  <&7c.,  &c. 

Many  persons  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  those  ddidous 
varieties  nad  really  and  quietly  given  up  the  ghost,  made  no 
more  inquiries  after  them,  and  only  ordered  from  the  nurseries 
the  new  varieties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  they  have  confessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  of  regret  at  thus  abandon- 
ing old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers — ^which,  it  must  be 
added,  not  unfrequently  £Eiiled  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of  their 
predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Knight's  has  found  ready  sup- 
porters, we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  with  sturdy 
opposition.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiolc^^t  of  the  age.  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  Candolle, 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  chooses  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  become  diseased,  but  careful  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  Be 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, varieties  are  constantiy  liable  to  decay  or  become 
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comparatively  worUiless,  we  believe  that  this  is  owing  not  to 
natural  limits  set  upon  the  duration  of  a  variety ;  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  longevity  of  the  parent  tree ;  but  upon  the 
care  with  which  the  sort  is  propagated,  and  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  soil  where  the  tree  is  grown. 

It  is  a  well  established  &ct,  that  a  seedling  tree,  if  allowed  to 
grow  on  its  own  root,  is  always  much  longer  lived,  and  often 
more  vigorous  than  the  same  variety,  when  grafted  upon 
another  stock ;  and  experience  has  also  proved  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  likeness  or  close  relation  between  the  stock  and  the 
graft  is  the  long  life  of  the  grafted  tree.  Thus  a  variety  of  pear 
grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  lasts  almost  as  long  as  upon 
its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it  does  not  endure  so  long. 
TTpon  a  mountain  ash  rather  less.  Upon  a  quince  stock  still 
less ;  until  the  average  life  of  the  pear  tree  when  grafted  on  the 
quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty  years — ^its  ordinary  duration  on  the 
pear  stock — ^to  about  a  dozen  years.  This  is  well  known  to 
every  practical  gardener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want  of  aflSnity 
between  the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  graft.  The  latter  is 
rendered  dwaif  in  its  habits,  bears  very  early,  and  perishes 
equally  soon. 

Next  to  this,  the  apparent  decay  of  a  variety  is  often  caused 
by  grafting  upon  unhealthy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of  very 
vigorous  habit  have  frequently  the  power  of  renovating  in  som^ 
measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the  stock,  yet  the  tree, 
when  it  arrives  at  a  bearing  state,  will,  sooner  or  later,  suffer 
from  the  diseased  or  feeble  nature  of  the  stock. 

Carelessness  in  selecting  scions  for  engrafting,  is  another 
fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every  good  cultivator 
is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the  ends  of  old  bearing 
branches,  exhausted  by  overbearing,  the  same  feebleness  of  habit 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  shared  by  the  young  graft.  And  on 
the  contnuy,  if  the  thrifty  straight  shoots  that  are  thrown  out 
by  the  upright  extremities,  or  the  strong  limb-sprouts,  are 
selected  for  grafting,  they  ensure  vigorous  growth,  and  healthy 
habit  in  the  graft. 

Finally,  un&vourable  soil  and  climate  are  powerftil  agents  in 
deteriorating  varieties  of  fr^it-trees.  Certain  sorts  that  have 
originated  in  a  cold  climate,  are  oft«n  short-lived  and  unproduc- 
tive when  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the  reverse.  This  arises 
from  a  want  of  constitutional  fitness  for  a  climate  different  from 
its  natural  one.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh  apple  soon 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  England,  and 
almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to  Georgia.  But  this 
only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  certain  natural  limits 
of  fitness  for  climate,  and  not  that  the  existence  of  the  variety 
itself  is  in  any  way  affected  by  these  local  &ilures. 

Any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  appa- 
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rent  decay  of  some  varieties  of  frait,  and  especially  <^  pear^ 
over  which  some  cultivators,  of  late,  have  uttered  so  many 
lamentations,  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  those  of  Jer^mah. 

Having  stated  the  theories  on  this  subjecty  and  given  an  oat- 
line  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  so-called  decayed  varieties,  and  see  whether  they 
are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Mr.  Knifirht's  own  observations  iu  England  led  him  to  consider 
the  English  Golden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two  most 
celebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  examples  of  varie- 
ties just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fact,  the  natural  life  of  which  had 
virtually  expired  twenty  years  before.  A  few  years  longer  he 
thought  it  might  linger  on  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as 
he  supposed  varieties  to  fall  most  speedily  into  decay  in  the 
north,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

Lindley,  however,  his  contemporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject^  writing  of  the  Golden 
Pippin,*  very  frankly  states  his  dissent  as  follows  :  "  This  i4>ple 
is  considered  by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on  Pomology,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  exist- 
ence near  its  termination.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with 
such  an  opinion,  because  we  have  &ct8  annually  before  our  eyes 
completely  at  variance  with  such  an  assertion.  In  Covent 
Garden,  and  indeed  in  any  other  large  market  in  the  southern 
or  midland  counties  of  England,  will  be  found  K>ecimens  of  fruit 
as  perfect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  described  by  any 
writer,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  whatever.  Instead 
of  the  trees  being  in  a  state  of  '  rapid  decay,*  they  may  be 
found  of  unusually  large  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  their  crops 
abundant ;  the  fruit,  perfect  in  form,  beautifiil  in  colour,  and 
excellent  in  quality."  And  the  like  remarks  are  made  c^  the 
Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seized  Kni^t*s 
theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state  into  which 
several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  &llen,  about  Paris,  owing  to 
bad  culture  and  propagation.  They  scded  the  death-warrant, 
in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurr6,  Doyenne,  Chaumontel, 
and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in  toms 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  since 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultnratoiB  in 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  annually 
introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  Doyenn6  and 
Beurr6.  And  the  '*  extinct  varieties"  seem  yet  to  bid  defiance 
to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

*  Chtkleigihe  Orchard,  by  QeorgeLauSkB^. 


;at  half  the  ground  is  not  yet  covered.  How  does  the  theory 
«rork  in  America  ?  is  the  most  natural  inquiry.  In  this  country, 
we  have  soil  varying  from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest 
alluvial^  climate  varying  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid — a  range 
wide  enough  to  include  all  fruit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orange. 

We  answer  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the  whole,  are  de- 
cidedly against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.  While 
here,  as  {U)road,  un&vourable  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain  sorts  of  fruit,  these  are  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  large.  The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Bergamot — believed  by  Pomologists  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  It 
grows  with  as  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  Mr  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  sort  we  culti- 
vate. Whole  orchards  of  the  Doyenn6  (or  Virgalieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  in  the  interior 
of  this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states-:— 
and  any  one  may  see,  in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently 
cold  and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North 
River,  specimens  of  this  "outcast,"  weighing  three  fourths  of  a 
pound,  and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty  of  appearance  and 
losciousness  of  flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, — 
certainly  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest  youth 
of  thiB  variety  in  France.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  the 
suitable  soil  and  climate.  Wherever  the  soil  is  not  exhausted 
of  the  proper  elements  the  fruit  is  beautiful  and  good.  The 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardens,  are  by  a  Brown  Beurr^  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.  Of  the  Qolden  Pippin  apple,  we  can  point  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fruit,  and  the  St.  Germain  Pears  grown  by  a  neighbour  here, 
without  the  least  extra  care,  are  so  excellent,  that  he  may  &irly 
set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  fiftilure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  sea-coast  where  the  soil  is 
lights  and  has  been  exhausted^  by  long  cultivation^  of  limey 
potash,  and  phosphates^  the  inorganic  elements  al^olutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  fine  pears,  many  varieties  that 
once  flourished  well,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
blighted.* 

*  The  S7roptoms  of  the  decline  or  decay  in  the  pear  are  chiefly  these 
The  tree  apparently  healthy  in  the  spring,  blo68om8»  and  sets  a  crop  ol 
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The  apparent  decline  in  these  diatricts  is  owing  to  the  I^htneas 
of  the  toil,  which  in  this  climate,  under  our  hot  sun  (as 
we  have  already  remarked),  lays  the  foundation  of  more  Uian 
half  the  diseases  of  fruit-trees — because,  after  a  few  years,  the 
necessary  sustenance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  beuing  tree, 
and  every  one  knows  how  rarely  it  is  ro«upplied  in  this  country. 
We  can  from  our  own  observation  on  the  effects  of  soil,  take  a 
map  and  mark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  aea-board, 
where  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  while 
within  a  few  miles,  on  strong  deep  loams,  the  fruit  is  fiur  and 
beautiful — ^the  trees  healthy  and  luxuriant. 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  this  point,  than  to  compare 
the  vigour  and  productiveness  of  the  old  pears,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  new  soils  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  abounding, 
not  merely  with  vegetable  matter,  but  with  the  necessary  in- 
organic food,  with  me  same  sorts  grown  along  the  sea-board,  in 
light  soils,  where  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present  in 
sufficient  abundance.  In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  common 
to  see  trees  of  the  old  variety  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bush- 
els of  unblemished  fruit  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see 
them  bearing  only  crops  of  blighted  pears. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  healtliy  trees  of  the  old  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea-board  to  insure,  in  the  latter  localities,  tui  and  excellent 
crops.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  renovation  €i 
blighted  trees  in  light  and  exhausted  soils,  by  the  plentiful  use 
of  wood-ashes,  bone-dust,  lime,  and  blacksmith  cinders,  along 
with  common  manure,  shows  us  distinctly  that  it  is  not  the  a^e 
of  these  varieties  of  fruit  which  causes  their  apparent  decline^ 
but  a  want  of  that  food  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production 
of  healthy  fruit. 

But  there  is  another  interesting  point  in  this  investigation. 
Bo  the  newly-originated  sorts  really  maintain  in  the  un&vour- 
able  districts  the  appearance  of  perfect  health  ?  Are  the  new 
pears  uniformly  healthy  where  the  old  ones  are  always  feeble  f 

Undoubtedly  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  of  the  latest  Flemish  pears  already  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay  or  bad  health  in  these  districts.  Even  Mr.  l^enrick,  with 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sorts,  is  obliged  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing admission  respecting  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear,  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  hardy  here  of  all :  ^  I  regret  to  add,  that  near  Boston 

fruit.  Towards  midsammer  its  leaves  are  diaflgured  with  dark  or  blade 
spots,  and  except  a  few  at  the  ends,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fimit  Is 
covered  with  black  specks,  often  ceases  growing  when  at  half  ita  size,  and 
in  the  worst  cases  the  skin  becomes  hard,  cracks,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely 
wortliless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a  minute  species  of  fungi  (Oiredo^  Fuceitua,  eta)  which  &5ten 
upon,  or  are  generated  in  vegetable  surfiuMS  ip  a  languid  state  of  bealtit 
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this  noble  frnit  is  liable  to  crack  badly.  *  We  predict  that  many 
of  the  Flemish  pears  originated  by  Van  Mens  will  become  feeble, 
and  the  frnit  liable  to  crack,  in  the  nei^hbonrhood  of  Boston, 
in  a  mnch  less  time  than  did  the  old  varieties. 

And  this  leads  ns  to  remark  here,  that  the  hardness  of  any 
variety  depends  ^*eatiy  npon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  spnDgs  np  accidentally  from  a  healthy 
seed  in  a  semi-natoral  manner,  like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and 
other  native  sorts,  it  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  elSbrt  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  individual  out  of  the 
materials  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  cultnre  has  af- 
forded. Cross-bred  seedlings — one  parent  being  of  a  hardy 
nature,  and  both  healthy — such  as  Knight's  own  seedlings,  the 
Monarch  and  Dunmore  pears — ^are  next  in  hardiness.  Lastly, 
we  rank  varieties  reared  by  Van  Mons'  method — ^that  of  con- 
tinually repeated  reproductions.  This,  as  Van  Mens  distinctly 
states,  is  an  enfeebling  process — without  any  compensating  ele- 
ment of  vigour.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
seedlings  of  the  fiiUi  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  his 
varieties,  must  in  their  origin  be  of  feeble  habit.  Van  Mens 
himself  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  resorted  to  ^graft- 
ing by  copulation** — in  fiwt,  root-grafting — well  knowing  that 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would,  in  light  soils,  soon 
become  feeble  and  decayed.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing  new  varieties 
greatlv  inferior  to  the  English  one,  since  it  gives  us  varieties 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origin. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easily 
found  by  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  many 
native  pear  trees  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — some  of  them 
80  or  100  years  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit — 
with  the  delicate  trees  of  several  new  varieties  now  in  our  gar- 
dens from  Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate,  not  only  with 
respect  to  their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  the  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  naturally 
unfavourable,  and  for  small  gardens,  in  grafting  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks ;  yet,  as  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  trees 
may  somewhat  lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a 
given  variety. 

The  decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or  Peach,  mnch  shorter 
lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.  Varieties  of 
both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect  vi- 
gour, of  200  years'  duration.  This,  probably,  is  owing  to  the 
more  natural  treatment  these  trees  receive  generally.  Varie- 
ties of  the  vine  are  said  never  to  degenerate,  and  this  is  per- 
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haps  owing  to  their  having  very  rarely  been  propagated  bj 
grafting.* 

We  are  not  without  remedy  for  varieties  that  have  partially 
decayed  in  a  certain  district.  If  the  trees  have  once  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  fruit,  and  are  still  in  a  sound  condition, 
though  enfeebled,  a  thorough  renewal  of  their  powers  will 
again  restore  them  to  health.  To  effect  this,  the  soil  abont  'Uie 
roots  should  be  replaced  by  new,  enriched  by  manure  or  peat- 
corapost,  and  mixed  with  the  mineral  substances  named  in  the 
preceding  page.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  lai^  branches 
should  l^  weS  scraped,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  limbs,  thoroughly 
washed  with  soft  soap.  The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned; 
and  finally,  the  tree  should  be  suffered  to  bear  no  fruit  for  the 
two  following  seasons.  Aft^r  this  it  will  generally  bear  excel- 
lent fruit  for  several  years  again.f 

In  making  plantations  of  fine  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  become  feeble,  something  may  be  gained  by  pro- 
curing grafts  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the 
fruit  IS  still  as  fair  as  ever — and  care  should  be  exercised  in  se- 
lecting only  the  healthiest  grafts  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  un- 
favourable districts  should  endeavour  to  propagate  only  from 
trees  of  healthy  character ;  and  if  those  in  uieir  own  vicinity 
are  diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  bring  into  their 
nurseries,  and  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are 
healthy  and  sound.  On  them,  next  to  the  soil,  depends  very 
considerably  the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  va- 
riety in  the  country  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Enighf  s  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties^  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  strongly  proves  what 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  show — viz. :  that  the  local  decline 
of  a  variety  is  mainly  owing  to  n^iect,  and  to  grafting  on  bad 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  in  any  given  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a 
variety  of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  most  vigour,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ceases  to  have  its  former  luxuriance.  The  same  is  true  of  wheal 
or  potatoes,  and  accordingly  farmers  are  in  the  habit  gi  "changing  their 
seed."  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhausted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decline.  In  light 
soils  this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natural 
decomposition  of  which  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  potash,  Ac,  the 
necessary  supply  of  inorganic  food  is  maintained,  and  the  variety  conti- 
nues nosdthy  and  productive. 

f  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin — tlsal 
finest  of  all  apples — is  degenerating  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy. 
More  than  any  otlier  apple  does  this  one  need  lime  and  high  culture.  In 
proof)  we  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins 
raised,  or  in  so  large  quantities,  as  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Hudson 
River.  One  gentleman's  orchards  supply  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands 
of  barrels  to  the  London  markets  of  the  fairest,  largest,  and  highest-fla* 
voured  fruit  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  tj) sting.  If  any  one 
will  tim  to  page  62,  he  will  speedily  see  why  this  var  <»ty  has  not  fallen 
into  djcay  at  Pelham  farm. 
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Stock.  We  allude  to  the  iact  repeatedly  verifiedy  that  healthy 
young  shoots  taken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  variety  in  apparent 
decline,  produce  trees  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  ^'  The 
decay,"  says  he,  "  of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling 
trees  is  exceedinfir  slow  comparatively  with  that  in  the  branches. 
Scions  (or  shootE^  obtained  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  afford  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  young  seedling  stocks; 
whilst  other  grafts  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  such  trees  present  a  totedly  different  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  such  shoots  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
but  they  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  sucn 
powers." 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  &ct,  than  eoing  back  to  the  roots, 
the  portion  of  the  tree  least  exhausted,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
health  of  a  variety  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  overbearing,  &c.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of 
increasing  the  vigour  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit,  to  take  scions 
from  young  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots,  or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  suggest  it,  as  worth  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  gardening,  to  graft  feeble  sorts  on  pieces  of 
roots,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them  finally  on  their  own  roots, 
or  to  raise  them  from  layers,  a  more  simple  mode  of  attaining 
the  object 

Mr.  Knight's  idea,  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  they  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  warmer  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  existing  facts 
in  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea-board,  and  to  the 
southward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis- 
eased stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  country  abound,  more  or  less,  with  the  finest 
pears,  of  sorts  that  arc  in  a  state  of  decline  on  Long  Island,  in 
portions  of  New  Jersey,  or  near  Boston.  But  the  infltience  of 
the  soil  J  so  far  as  our  own  obsen'ations  extend,  is,  after  a  certain 
time,  always  the  same.  In  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
apple  soon  become  feeble,  because  me  sustenance  afforded  by 
it  is,  after  a  time,  insufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearing  state.  The  moisture  afforded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  demand  made  u{)on  the  leaves  by  our 
hot  summer  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  by  skilful  culture, 
these  fruits  must  more  speedily  fail  in  health  in  such  districts, 
while  in  more  favourable  ones  they  will  remain  as  sound  and 
healthy  as  ever. 
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Prom  these  rem^rlca,  it  will  be  perceived  bow  importaLt  it  is 
in  all  exhausted  soils  to  supply  the  necessary  food  to  varieties 
that  have  ^  run  out"  from  the  want  of  it,  and  how  unwise  we 
believe  it  to  be  to  reject  such  incomparable  fruits  as  the  New- 
town pippin,  and  the  Doyenn^  pear,  because  in  certain  local 
distriete^  from  causes  easily  explained,  they  have  become  feeble 
and  diseased. 

Note, — To  prevent  mice  or  rabbits  from  girdling  trees, — 
dreat  injury  is  done  to  young  orchards  in  some  districts  by  the 
neadow  mouse.  This  little  animal  always  works  under  eoper^ 
and  therefore  does  its  mischief  in  winter  when  the  snow  lies 
deeply  upon  the  ground.  -  A  common  and  effectual  mode  of 
deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about  the 
stem  directly  after  every  fall  of  snow.  But  this  is  a  very  trouble 
some  affair. 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  effectual  pre- 
vention. Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean 
cows-dung,  half  do.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  high  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  these  vermin.  Experience  has  proved  that  it 
does  no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  its 
application. 

English  nurserymen  are  in  the  habit  of  protecting  nurseries 
of  small  trees  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  simply  by  distributing 
through  the  squares  of  the  nursery  coarse  matches  made  by 
dipping  bunches  of  rags,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  and 
fastening  these  in  split  stakes  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  latter 
are  stuck  into  the  ground^  among  the  trees,  at  from  12  to 
20  feet  apart,  and  are  said  completely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Note. —  Wash  for  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fruit  trees.— ^ 
The  best  wash  for  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is  made 
by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  perhaps,  with 
most  effect  in  ^he  spring.  One,  or,  at  most,  two  applicationii 
will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  and  render  it  smooth 
and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than  whitewash,  as  a 
preservative  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  while  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  »nd  adds  to  the  natural  lively  colour  of  the 
bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur^ 
poses.  Though  not  equal  for  general  purposes  to  the  potash 
wash,  it  is  better  for  old  trunks  with  thick  and  rigid  baik,  as  a 
portion  of  it  remains  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  bark  for  some 
time,  and  with  the  action  of  every  rain  is  dissolved,  and  thui 
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penetrates  into  aU  the  crevices  where  insects  may  be  lodged, 
destroying  them,  and  softening  the  bark  itself. 

NoTB. — Key  to  French  standard  names  of  Fruit. — ^To  meet 
the  wants  of  some  of  onr  farming  friends,,  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  zealous  collectors  of  fruit,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  more  familiar  with  plough-handles  than  with  the 
sound  of  Monsieur  Crapawl^s  polite  vernacular,  we  have  pre- 
pared the  following  little  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  ^ames,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced.  To 
give  to  these  French  terms  what  appears  to  merely  English 
readers  the  proper  sound  is  often  as  £eu*  as  possible  from  the  true 
pronunciation.  A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener '  puzzled  his  em- 
ployer, a  friend  of  ours,  during  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persisted  in  calling  the  '*  Lucy  Bony," 
until,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  latter  found  he 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne, 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letters  with 
signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  types  alone  will  permit  us,  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  French  names. 
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Ooort  Pendu  Plat— Ooor  Pahn  da  Plah. 

Drap  d'Oi^— Drah  dor.  I 

Fenouillet  Gria — Pen^ool-yai  Gree. 

Male  Carle.— Mai  CarL 

Pomme  de  Neiga — Pum  de  Naije. 

Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne. — Ren-ett-Blanah  d'Espagno. 

Reinette  Triomphante. — ^Ben-ett  Tre-ome-fiant 
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Albergier. — Al-bare-je-al 
Brian^on. — ^Bre-ahn-sohn. 
Belle  de  Choisy.— Bel  de  Shwoi-sey 
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Belle  KagDJfiqTie. — ^Bd  ICan-gne-feek*. 

BigarreaiL — Be-gar-ro. 

'Bigarreau  Rouge. — Be-gar-ro  BoGJe. 

Bigaireau  Couleur  de  Chair. — Be-gar-ro  Coo-lur  de  Shair. 

Bigarreau  Groe  Gceuret — ^Be^gar-ro  Gro  Keur-aL 

Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildesheim. — ^Be-gar-ro  Tarnleef  de  HUdeaheuiL 

GroB  Bigarreau  Rouge.— Gro  Be-gar-ro  Booje. 

Griotte  d'Eq>agDe.*-G^reK>te  Dee-pan. 


GKAPIB. 

CSiafiselas  Muaqu^. — Shah-flilah  Meuakajr. 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau. — Shah-slah  de  Foue-taneUa 

Ciotat— Se-o-tilL 

Leuoir. — ^Lun-war. 


HBOTABDnSB. 

Bragnou  Violet  MuBqu6. — ^Brune-yon  Ye-o-lajr  Meua-kaj. 
Bruguon  Muaqu6. — ^Brune-jou  Meus-kay. 
D*Jiigleterre. — Dahn-glet-are. 
Due  du  Tellier. — ^Deuk  du  Tel-yay. 


PBAOHB& 

Abrioot^e. — Ab-re-oo-tay. 

Belle  de  Vitry.— Bell  de  Ye-tree. 

Groese  Mignonne. — Groce  Mene-yon. 

Kadeleine  de  Gourson. — ^Mad-lane  de  Ooor-soiL 

Pavie  de  Pompone. — Pah-^ee  de  Pom-pone. 

Pourpr6e  HAtive. — Poor-pray  Hatrove. 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  adh^nte. — Sahn-gwe-nole  ah  Shair  Ad-hay-reni 


FSAB& 

Amir6  Joannet — Am<«-ray  Jo-ahn-nay. 

Ananas. — ^An-an-ah. 

Ananas  d*Bt^. — An-an-ah  Da-tay. 

Angleterre. — Ahn-glet-aro. 

Beurr6. — Bur-ray. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles. — ^Bel-de  Broos-elL 

Belle  et  Bonne  ^Bel-a-Bun. 

Belle-Lucrative. — ^Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Beurr§  de  Capiumont. — Bur-ray  de  Cap-u-mohn. 

Beurr6  d'Amalis. — Bur-ray  Dah-raah-lee. 

Beurr6  Gris  dlliver  Nouveau. — ^Bur-ray  Gree  Dee-vair  Noo-vo 

Beurr6  DieL — ^Bur-ray  De-elL 

Beurrfi  Bronz^ — Bur-ray  Brone-zay. 

Bezi  d'Heri. — ^Barzee  Daree. 

Bezi  Vaet — ^Bazee  Vah-al 

Beurr6  Crapaud. — ^Bur-ray  Orah-po. 

Bezi  de  Montigny. — Bay-zee  de  Mon-teen-gnea 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante. — Bone  Cray-te-an  Fone-donte. 

Boucquia. — ^Boo-kiah. 
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Galebasse  GrosBe. — Gal-bass  Grooe. 

CapaciiL — Oap-u-san. 

Chaamontel  trds  Gro& — Sho-mone-tell  tnj  Qm. 

Compte  de  Lamay. — Conte  de  Lah-ma 

Colmar  Epine. — Gole-mar  A-peen. 

Graflsanne. — Gras-sahn. 

Cuisse  Madame. — Kuees  Mah-dam. 

D' Amour. — ^Dam-oor. 

De  Louvain. — ^Dnl-oo-yazL 

D^lioes  d'Hardenpont — Daj-leoe  Dar-dahn-pone 

DojennS  d'Bt;6. — ^Dwoy-on-nay  Day-tay. 

J>oyennA  Panache. — Dwoy-on-miy  Pan-ah-Shay. 

Dumortier. — Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse  d'AngouIdme. — Du-shess  Dong^goo-lamei 

Buchesse  d'Orleans. — Du-ehess  Dor-lay-on.  • 

Enfimt  Prodige. — On-font  Pro-deeje. 

Epine  d'£t4 — A-peen  day-tay. 

F^e  de  Naples. — ^Feeg  de  Nah-pL 

Fondante  d'Antomne. — ^Fone-donte  do-tonn. 

Ponne  de  D^lioes. — Form  de  Day-lece. 

Forelle.— Fo-reL 

Fondante  do  Bois. — Fone-dont  du  Bwoi 

Fortun6e. — ^For-tu-nay. 

Franc  B^al  d'Hiver. — ^Pronk  Ray-ahl  Bee-yair. 

Glout  Morceao.— Gloo  Mor-ao. 

H6ricart — Hay-re-car. 

Jalousie — Jal-oo-zee. 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendue. — Jal-oo-zee  de  Fone-ten-ai  Yon-day. 

L^n  le  Glerc. — Lay-on  le  Clair. 

Limon. — ^Lee-mohn. 

Louise  Bonne — ^Loo-eze  Bua 

Madeleine^  or  Citron  des  Garmes. — 2£ad-lane^  or  Gee-trane  day  Gam. 

Marie  Loidse — Mah-re  Loo-eze. 

Michaux. — Me-sho. 

Paasans  de  Portugal — ^Pah-sahn  de  Por-tu-gal. 

Pailleau. — Pahl-ya 

Paradise  d'Automne. — ^Par-ah-dese  do-tonn. 

Passe  Golmar. — Pass  Col-mar. 

Quilletette.— Keel-tet 

Beine  Caroline. — Bane  Gar-o-lene. 

Reine  des  Poires. — Rane  day  Pwore. 

Bousselet  Hftti£— Roos-lay  Hat-ee£ 

Sanspeau, — Sahn-po. 

Sieulla— -Se-ulL 

Sucr^  de  Hoyerswarda. — Seu-cray  de  Hoyersworda. 

Surpasse  Yir^aliea — Senr-pass  Yere-gal-yu. 

St  Germain. — San  Jare-man. 

Sylvange. — Seel-yoiije. 

Yall6e  Franoha — ^Yol-lay  Fronsh. 

Yerte  Longue. — Yairt  Longh. 

Yerte  Longue  Panach6e. — ^Yairt  Longh  Pan-ah-shagr. 

Yirgouleuse.— Yere-goo-leuz. 

Wilhelmine. — ^Wil-el-meea 
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Abricot6e  Bouge. — Ab-re-co-tay  Booje. 
Diapr6e  Bouge. — ^De-ah-pray  Booje. 
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Drap  d*Or.^Drah-dor. 
Jaune  H&tiye.— Jaun  Hat-era 
Mirabelle. — Me-rah-belL    ' 
Pr6coce  de  Tounu — Pray-oose  do  Toot 
Prone  Suisse. — ^Pnine  Sa-eoe. 
Boyale  HAtiye.— Bwoy-al  Hat-ef«k 


*«  We  have  added  to  the  bkde*  {at  the  botiem  of  the  pagee)  eueh  varieliee 
ae  ate  referred  toinih4  bodt  ef  the  woth,  and  were  omitted. 


INDEX  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  FRUITS. 


(Tb«  tundard  luunes  are  In  Roman  letters.    The  qrnonjmons  names  In  JlaMo.] 


ALMONDS. 

Page 

Amande  Commune 288 

Amandier  Commun 288 

Amandier  a  Petit  Fruit 288 

Amandier  k  Coque  Tendre ....   238 

Amandier  dee  Dames 288 

Amande  Prineenee 288 

Amande  Sultane 284 

Amandier  Sultane 284 

Amandier  Pietaeke 284 

Amande  Pintache 234 

Amandier  d  Oroi  Fruit 288 

Comjnon  Stoeet 238 

Amandier- Pecker 284 

Bitter  Almond 284 

Common  Almond 238 

Doux  a  Coque  Tendre   288 

Ladiee' TItin  SheU 288 

Long  Hard-Shell  Almond 283 

Peach  Almond 284 

Pecker      284 

Pistachia  Sweet  Almond 284 

Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond 288 

Button  a  Co^ue  Tendre 288 

Sultana  Sweet  Almond 284 
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Abbott^B  Sweet 118 

Adams 118 

JEsopue  Spitxenberg 106 

jSsopu*  Spitzenhurg 105 

Agnes's 118 

Ailca 118 

Allum 118 


Page 

Alexander 206 

Alfriston 206 

American  Summer  Pear 71 

American  Golden  Pippin 79 

American  Beauty 116 

American  Newtown  Pippin. . .     88 

American  Pippin 207 

American  Mammoth 214 

American  Red  Juneating  /. . . ,  188 

Amber  Crab 228 

Angle 207 

Anglo-American 114 

Api ..     86 

Api  Petit 86 

Api  Etoile 86 

Api  Noir 86 

Aromatic  Carolina 114 

Arbroath  Pippin 219 

Ashland 114 

Ashmore 1 14 

Aunt  Hannah 114 

Autumn  P.earmain 114 

Autumn  Pippin    116 

Autumnal  Swaar 1 16 

Autumnal  Sweet  Swaar  . .    .    .    116 

Auguet  Apple 187 

Autumn  Strawberry. 168 

Autumn  Sweet  Bough 71 

Aurore 188 

Aurora 198 

Augusfine 207 

Averill 116 

Baldwin 71 

Bachelor 116 

Baer 116 

Bailey's  Spice 116 

Bailey's  Sweet 116 
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Bailey's  Golden. 117 

Barbour 117 

Baker's  Sweet. 117 

Baltimore. 117 

Bars 117 

Barrett 118 

BayAppU 136 

B<iigone  Pippin 146 

Ba^ordburif  Golden  Fippin, .  146 

Baldwin  Sweet 207 

Bar 207 

Bardin 218 

Baltimore 214 

Belle-Fleur,  Yellow 72 

Belle-FUur 72 

Belmont.  74 

Beauty  of  Kent 118 

Beauty  of  the  West 118 

Beefsteak 118 

Belle  et  Bonne  118 

Belle-Fleur,  Brabant 119 

Belden  Sweet 119 

BeuDaTis Il9 

Berry 120 

Benoni 120 

Betsy's  Fancy 120 

Better  than  Good 120 

Bentley's  Sweet 121 

Beyan's  Favorite 121 

Beauty  JUd. 130 

Beard  Burden 136 

BenApple 141 

Bedfordshire  Foundling 207 

Belle-Fleur,  Red 207 

Belle-FUur,  Fouge 207 

Belden,  or  Red  Cheek 208 

Bennington 189 

Beaniy 190 

Berry  Bough 222 

BelTs  Scarlet  Peannain 1 87 

Big  Hill 96 

Big  Sweet, 200 

Big  Fomanite 220 

Big  Vandevere. 199 

Birmingham 208 

Black  CJoal 121 

Bledsoe  Fippin 121 

Blockley 121 

Blakely 121 

Blcuk  Apple  of  some 134 

Black  Apple 208 

Black  American 208 

Black  Oxford 208 

Black  Gilliflower 208 

Blenheim  Pippin 208 

Blenheim  Orange 208 

Blue  Sweet 181 

Blueh  June 127 

Carter  of  Alabama  ....     87-127 

Carter  of  Vir/finia 1 27 


Bough .^. 8« 

Bohannan . . .' 74 

Borivitsky 20» 

Boxford 209 

Borsdorffer 209 

Boruhrf 209 

Bonne  de  Mai 136 

Boalsburg 12a 

Bonum 122 

Bourassa 122 

Bowling's  Sweet. 122 

Bowker ^ 123 

Broadwell 74 

Broadwell  Sweet 74 

Bread  and  Cheeu  Apple 9A 

Brennaman 123 

Brigg's  Auburn 128 

Brittle  Sweet 123 

Brookes' Pippin 123 

Brewer 209 

Brandy  AppHe 214 

Buchanan 74 

Buchanan's  Pippin 124 

Buchanan's  Seedling 124 

Buckingham 1 24 

Buck  Meadow 124 

Buffington's  Early 124 

BuUet 124 

Buflf 125 

Burr's  Winter  Sweet. 125 

Bush 125 

Butter 125 

Burlington  Greening 100 

Bucks  County  Pippin 123 

Burnhap  Greening 209 

Bullock's  Pippin, 103 

Buncombe  f 182 

BuUripe 136 

Carmel  Sweet 210 

Caleb  Sweet 125 

Cannon  Pearmain. 126 

Camak's  Sweet 126 

Camak's  Winter  Sweet 126 

Capron's  Pleasant 126 

Caroline 126 

Carolina  Red  June 127 

Camahan's  Favorite 127 

Carter 127 

Carnation 127 

Caywood 128 

Canadian  Feinette, 99 

Cane .*   158 

Cain 158 

Cayuga  Fed  Streak 198 

Canada  Pippin 2<)« 

Cake  Apple 2()9 

CalvUle,  White  Winter 209 

Capendu ISl 

Carolina  Striped  Jane 127 
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OalvUU  BlanuhM  d*J5twr 209 

GalTJlIe,  Bed  Winter 210 

043dvUU  Rouge  tFEiver 210 

Cahf'dURouae 210 

Cambathnethan  Pippin 210 

Gann 210 

Garbage 210 

Cash  Sweet 210 

Gatline 210 

Cathead  Sweet 210 

Catshead 211 

Oaihead  Greening 211 

Catehead  Beaufin 218 

Campfield 226 

Oarthauee 226 

Ohalfner^e  Large 212 

Chandler 128 

Challenge 128 

Champlain 128 

Charles  Apple 168 

Cheeseborough  Russet 211 

Cheater 128 

Christiana 129 

Chnrchill  Greening 129 

Clarke  Pearmain 129 

Clyde  Beauty 129 

Cluster 211 

Clarmont  Pippin 212 

Cogswell 76 

Cogewell  Pearmain 76 

Cobbett'e  Fall  Pippin 99 

Cole 129 

Cole's  Quince 180 

Conwaj 180 

Cooper 180 

Cooper's  Market 180 

Cooper^e  Pedling 130 

Cornish  Gilliflower. 180 

Comi»h  Jtdy-flcwer  f 180 

Cornell's  Fancy 181 

CornelPe  Favorite 181 

Cos^orCaas 181 

Cooper's  Russeting 226 

Coe'eSpiee 186 

Copmanthorpe  Crab 187 

Coxe 148 

Coleman 198 

Cornish  Aromatic 211 

Court-pendu  Dore 188 

Court-pendu  Oris 218 

Court-pendu  Plat 181 

Court-pendu 181 

Court-pendu  Plat  Rttgeaire, . .  181 

Court-pendu  Extra 181 

Court-pendu  Rond  Qron 181 

Court-pendu  Row 181 

Court-'pendu  Mueque 181 

Court-pendu  Rot^e  Mueque, . .   181 


PftSt 

Court  of  Wick 182 

Court  of  Wiek  Pippin 182 

Court  de  Wiek 182 

Connecticut  Seek-no-further,,.  110 

Coriandre  Roee 181 

Cranberry  Pippin 182 

Cracking 182 

Crimson  Pippin 184 

Cram,  or  Kram 211 

Crow  Egg 211 

Culp 182 

Cumberland  Spice 188 

CurtisSweet *. 188 

Currant  Crab 229 

CuUasaca 126 

Danver^s  Winter  Sweet 188 

Davis 188 

Dainty  Apple 216 

D'*Espagne 99 

De  Bretagne 99 

Derrick's  Graft 101 

Derry  Nonsuch 188 

Detroit  Black 184 

Detroit  Red 134 

Detroit 184 

Devonshire  Quarrenden 184 

De  Witt 211 

Dinsmore 188 

Dillingham 134 

Disharoon 136 

Domine 136 

Downton  Pippin 186 

Dofonton  Golden  Pippin 186 

Downing's  Paragon 186 

Doctor 211 

Dodge's  Early  Red 212 

Doumy 216 

Double  Flowering  Chinese  Crab  229 

Doyhle  Flowering  Apple 229 

Double  White  Siberian  Crab.. .  229 

Drap  d'Or 136 

Dutchess  of  Oldenbnrgh 186 

Dulingf 129 

Dutch  Mignonne 187 

Dnckett 187 

Dundee 188 

Dumelow's  Seedling 212 

Dumeloto's  Crab 212 

Dutch  Codlin 212 

Dyer,  or  Pomme  Royale 186 

Early  Summer  Pearmain  ....     71 

Eariy  Harvest 74 

Early  French  Reinette 74 

EarlyJoe 76 

Early  Sweet  Bough 86 

Early  Summer  Pippin 136 

Eariy  Pennock 187 

Early  Long  Stem 188 
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BariT  Chandler. 138 

JSarly  Spiee 138 

Barly  Strawberry  Apple 138 

Early  Red  Margaret 139 

£ariy  Red  Juneating 139 

Early  Chandler. 212 

Easter  Pippin 212 

XarltfCrofton 216 

JSiherly's  Swut 116 

£(6iumton* 9  Arcmctie  Pippin.  216 

EpgTopf 211 

JSighiten,  Ounce  Apple 198 

Elicke's  Winter  Sweet 140 

Elizahet 183 

Elton  Pippin 186 

Elder  Winler  BorBdarffer 209 

ElUs 212 

Embroidered  Pippin 218 

Emperor  Alexander  .  . . '. 206 

English  Golden  Pippin 146 

Engliek  Pippin 188 

English  NotuMreil 218 

EnglUh  Co<Uin 177 

English  Sufeet 190 

English  Vandsvere. 104 

Enfield  Pearmain 140 

Epse's  Sweet 1 83 

Epsy 218 

Equinteley 189 

*'  Esguire  Miller's  Best  8oH  '\     94 

Eaten 140 

Eustis. 141 

EveApple 189 

Evening  Party 77 

Ewalt 141 

Excel 141 

Exquisite 141 

Fall  Wine 114 

Fall  Bough 71 

Fall  Queen 77 

Fall  Pippin.; 77 

Fall  Wine 78 

Fall  Seek-no-further 142 

Fall  Harvey 142 

Fall  Pearmain 143 

Fall  Orange" 143 

Fall  Jenneting 213 

Fameuse 94 

Fairbanks 141 

Farley'sRed 142 

Fallawater.  .• 142 

Falwalder 142 

Fay's  Russet 143 

Father  Apple 180 

Fenonillet  Gris 213 

Fi'iiouilJet  Rouge 218 

FcnouiUet  Jauue 218 

^'*"^»« 166 

Early  Marrow 


Pace 

Fish's  Seedfing. 14S 

Flat  Pippin 180 

FlatSwen 213 

FlonerotKent 218 

Flushing  Seek-no-furiker 148 

FliniPftsset 221 

Forest  Styre 2i7 

Formosa  Pippin 184 

Fornwalder 142 

Focht 144 

Foundling 144 

FordAppie 144 

Fort  Miami 144 

French  lippin 144 

Franklin*s  Golden  Pippin 145 

French  Pippin 176 

F^nk  Rambaur 182 

FrenchCrab 213 

Fry's  Pippin 182 

Fulton 78 

GaU 74 

GardenRoyal 79 

Gabriel 145 

Garretson's  Early 146 

Ganct  Pippin 209 

Gamoa^s  Apple 131 

Garden  Apfie 118 

Gewiss  Good 146 

GewUGuih 145 

Gilpin 226 

Gilletfs  Seedling 102 

Gloucester  Pearmain 129 

Gloria  Mundi 214 

Glassenwood  Gloria  Mundi 214 

Gloucester  White 214 

Glace  de  Zelande 2^26 

Glory  of  York 184 

Golden  Pearmain 129 

GoldenDrop 132 

Golden  Pippin  (American).  .1 .    7d 

Golden  Ball 146 

Golden  Russet 146 

Golden  Sweet 146 

Golden  Harvey 214 

Golden  Apple 214 

Green  Newtown  Pippin 8S 

Green  Winter  Pippin, fiS 

Green  Seck-no-fiirther 148 

Greenskin 148 

Green*B  Choice 148 

Green  Mountain  Pippin 148 

Green  Cheese 148 

Green  Abram 124 

Green  Sweet 81 

Green  Vandevere 199 

Green  Domine 214 

Gravcnstein 80 

Grave  Siye. 89 
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119 


Orot  Api  Rcmg^ 

Or^aty  IHppin. 

OroBse  JUtnette  (TAnffUterre. 

Granny  Buff 

Grape  Vine 

Grand  Sachem 

Grositer  Cautelar  Heinette . . . , 

Groton 

Grandfather 

Greaiiy  Pippin 

Gregson  Apple 

Grindstone , 

Grejhouse 

Grime's  Golden  Pippin 

Gray  Apple 

Grise 

Hall 

Hairs  Seedling 

BaWsRed 

Haskell  Sweet 

fiawley 

Hain 

Harris , 

Harnish , 

Hawthornden   

Hallum 

Harmony 

'Hay's  Winter 

flaryest  Red  Streak 

Hampshire  Yellow 

Harrigan 

Harrison 

Hagloe  Grab. 

Hewers  Virginia  Crab 

Hector 

Hemphill 

Henry  Apple 

Henrick  Sweet 

Henry  Sweet 

Herman 

Hess 

Hepler 

Herefordshire  Red  Streak  . . . . 

Hewitt's  Sweet 

Heicke's  Winter  Svteet 

Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin. 

Highlander 

Hightop  Sweet 

Hilton 

HiirHFaTorite 

Hinchnan 

Honey  Greening 

Hog  island  Sweet 

Hollady's  Seedling 

Holland  Pippin 

Hollvw  Cored  Pippin 

tlogan — English  Red  Streak. . 

ffolden 

Hocking 


Page 

86 

90 

99 

126 

126 

184 

187 

144 

147 

166 

210 

207 

214 

149 

180 

180 

81 

81 

81 

82 

82 

149 

149 

149 

149 

lis 

187 
204 
214 
216 
217 
226 
227 
226 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
161 
161 
161 
227 
216 
166 
146 
161 
161 
161 
162 
176 

81 
162 
162 
162 

90 
186 
148 


ffoypen 148 

Hollow  Crown 168 

Homony 158 

Honey  Greening 168 

Hookei 168 

Horse  Apple 164 

Housum's  Red 164 

Hoover 164 

Howe's  Russet 164 

Horse  Block 169 

Howe  Appte 204 

Howard  Russet 211 

Hoary  Morning 216 

Holland  Sweet 216 

Hubbardstou  Nonsuch 82 

flubbardton  Pippin 164 

Hughes 166 

Huribut 166 

Hurlbut  StHpe 166 

Hunt's  Russet 166 

Hutching's  Seedling 194 

Hunge 216 

Hunger 216 

Hyde's  Sweet 112 

Indian  Queen < 187 

IndiaiM  Jannetting ..........     99 

Indian  Prince 216 

Indiana  Vandevere 199 

Indeed  Good 146 

Indiana  Fayorite 166 

lola 166 

Ironstone  Pippin 212 

Irish  Peach  Apple 216 

Irish  Russet 222 

Januarea. 99 

Jackson 166 

James  River 164 

Jenny  Seedling 81 

Jefferia ".     88 

Jennett 99 

Jersey  Greeningt 100 

Jefferson  County 166 

Jenkins 166 

Jersey  Sweeting 166 

Jewett's  Fine  Red 167 

Jewett's  Best 167 

Joe  Berry : 108 

Jones^  Pippin 148 

Jonathan 88 

John's  Sweet. 167 

Johnson 167 

John  Carter 168 

Johnson's  Fine  Winter 206 

Juicy  Bite 120 

Junalieska 166 

July  Pippin 74 

Julian 168 

Juling 168- 
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JwMoivtig • 202 

Kane 158 

Kaighu^s  S^atzenborgh 158 

Keiscr. ...' 159 

Keim 159 

Keisey 169 

Keswick  Godiin 158 

j^entishFiU-Basket 159 

Kentucky  Apple 160 

Koney's  Sweet 190 

Kerry  Pippin '. 216 

Ketchiim's  Favorite 161 

Kenrick^s  Autumn 215 

KilhamHill 216 

King  Philip 88 

King  of  Tomkins  County 84 

King  Apple 84 

King 116 

Kirkbridge  White 160 

Kirk's  Golden  JUineite 1 83 

King 209 

King  George  the  Third 209 

Kingsbury  RvMet 211 

King  of  the  Pippins 216 

Kirk's  Lord  Nelson 216 

Kirke*8  Zemon  Pippin 216 

Klaproth 160 

Knight's  Golden  Pippin 185 

Knightmck  Pippin. 182 

Knighi'e  Codlin 225 

Koening'e  Pippelin 146 

Krowser 161 

Late  Golden  Stoeet 117 

Lady  Washington 180 

Large  Black 1 184 

LaJkes'  Blush 145 

Ladies'  Sweet  of  some 150 

Lady  Je  Grey's 159 

Lady  BeaVy's  Nonsuch 161 

Lake * 161 

Lane's  Red  Streak  .\..., 162 

Lane's  Sweet '. 1 162 

Landrum 162 

Large    Striped  Winter    Pear- 
main 168 

Late  Strawberry 168 

Ijacker 168 

LaqtUer 168 

Large  Fall  Pippin 99 

LaUBouah 71 

Larae  While  Juneaiing 74 

LadieJt'  Favorite 77 

Lady  Apple 85 

Large  Yellow  Bough 86 

Large  Yellow  Stanmer 166 

Large  Homanife 220 

Large  Red  Siberian  Crab 228 

Ledge  Sweet 168 

f*;<^<'?„ 161, 

Ladies*  Sweet io6  I 


LelandSpioe. 16S 

Leland  Pippin. 168 

Lewis 164 

Leicester  Sweet 164 

Leather  Apple  of  Turie 180 

Le  Grand  Bohemian  Bortdarf" 

fer 209 

Lemon  Pippin. 216 

Limber  Twig 1<ML 

lAttU  Pearmain 103 

Lima 198 

LUtU  Vandevere  of  Indiana  . .  199 

Lincoln  P^jpin 204 

Long  Stem  of  Penn^ylTania  . .  86 

Long  Stem  Sweet 117 

London  Golden  Pippin. 146 

Locy 164 

Long  Stem  of  Massachusetts. .  164 

London  Sweet 165 

Londonderry. 188 

Long  Island  8eek-no*furtber. .  165 

Long  John 165 

Long  Pearmain 165 

Loring  Sweet 165 

Lowell 166 

Lord  Gwydr's  Newtown  Pippin  2u6 

Longville's  KemeL 216 

Lovett's  Sweet 216 

London  Pippin 165 

Lucombe's  Seedling 217 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet 166 

Lyman's  Large  Summer 166 

Lyscom 166 

Mamma  Beam 74 

Mangum 87 

Maxfidd 87 

MaHin 87 

Mag^ittm  Bowum 122 

Margaret,  or  Striped  JtmeoHng  139 

Margaretha  Apfel 139 

Matthew  Stripe 166 

Macomber 167 

Magnolia 167 

Maiden's  Favorite 167 

Maiden's  Apple 167 

Maiden's  Blush 167 

Major 168 

Mela  Carla 168 

Mansfield  Russet 169 

Manomet 169 

Mauofnet  Sweet. 169 

Marks 169 

Maria  Bush 169 

Marston's  Red  Winter 169 

Maveracklf  Sweet 170 

Margil 217 

Malue  Baceatq 228 

Malus  SpectaHlie 8i9 

Maryland  Cheese. U9 
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Maekie's  Clydt  Beauty 129 

MaidefCB  Botom, 174 

McLcUan 87 

McAfee's  Nonsuch 170 

McHenry 171 

Mela  di  Carlo 168 

Mela  Carta 168 

Meach 171 

Meigs 171 

Meistor 171 

Melt  in  the  Mouth 171 

Mexico 171 

Melon 87 

Meaehem  Sweet 174 

Megqineh  Fatforite 188 

Melvill  Sweet 217 

Henag^re 217 

Merritt's  Sweet 217 

Methodist 217 

Millcreek  Vandevere 1 04 

Alilton  Golden  Pippin 146 

Michael  Henry  Pippin 172 

Middle 172 

MittU 172 

Mifflin  King 172 

Miller 172 

Miller  Apple 172 

Minister 173 

Milam 217 

Mother 87 

Monmouth  Pippin 88 

Mountain  Pippin 142 

Molasses 178 

Monk*8  Favorite 178 

Moore's  Greening 173 

Moses  Wood 174 

Mouse  Apple 174 

Moose  Apple 174 

Morrison^s  Red 174 

Monetroue  Pippin 214 

Monarch 218 

Moore's  Sweet 218 

Molatees  Sweet 181 

MorgafCe  Favorite 198 

Miukmelon 197 

Munson  Sweet. 174 

Munched  Pippin 217 

Murphy 218 

Afygatt'e  Bergamot 136 

Nantehalee 174 

New  York  Greening 79 

Newtown  Greening 79 

Kewtown  Pippin 88 

Newtown  Pippin,  Yelloy 89 

Never/ail 99 

Newtmtnt  Spitzenhurgh 187 

New  Jersey  Red  Streak 1 87 

No  Plus  Ultra 139 

Myer's  Nonpareil 76 

Omdorf ' 178 


Neqnassa 176 

Neversink 175 

Newark  King 176 

Newark  Pippin 176 

New  York  Spice 163 

New  Scarlet  Nonpareil 218 

New  York  Gloria  Mundi 214 

Neisley'e  Winter  Peniek 220 

Newark  Sweeting 226 

Nickajack 175 

N.  C.  Greening 124 

Norton's  Melon 87 

Northern  Spy 90 

Nodhead 167 

Northern  Sweet 177 

Northern  Golden  Sweet 177 

Non  Pareille 218 

Norfolk  Beaufin 218 

Nonpareil  Scarlet 218 

Nonsuch 218 

Nonpareil,  Old 218 

Norfolk  Pippin 219 

Oconee  Greening 177 

Ohio  Wine 78 

Ohio  Favorite 90 

Ohio  Red  Streak 177 

Old  Held 219 

Old  English  GodUn 177 

Old  House 177 

Old  Golden  Pippin 146 

Old  Nonsuch 97 

Oldaker's  New 206 

Orange 166 

Ortley 90 

OHley  Pippin 90 

Orange  aweeting 146 

Orange  Sweet, 174 

Orange  Apple ., .  178 

OsUn 219 

Osgood's  Favoritt . . : 166 

Osceola. .....t 178 

Owen's  Golden  Beauty, 202 

Ox  Eye .   108 

OxfordPeaeh 187 

OxAppU 214 

Paterson's  Sweet 116 

Paternoster  Apfel 137 

Paradise,  Widter  Sweet 178 

Parmain  d'JSte 114 

Pecker 71 

Petit  Api  Rouge 85 

Petershurgh  Pippin 88 

Peck's  Pleasant 91 

Pepind'Or 146 

Peach-Pond  Sweet 179 

People's  Choice 179 

Peftmon's  Plate 219 

Pearmain  Blue 219 

Omc'sEarly 1'8 

Ohio  Nonpareil *?« 
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Pearmun,  Adams 219 

Pearmain,  Claygate 219 

Peimock*8  Red  Winter 220 

Pennoek 220 

Pennington'8  Seedling 220 

Philadelphia  8wut 71 

PhUipRiek 88 

Philip's  ReifutU 182 

Phillip's  Sweet 179 

Phiilippi 179 

PUur  HUl 96 

Pirn's  Beauty  of  the  West 142 

Pie  Apple,., 162 

Pjckman 180 

Pink  Sweeting 180 

Pittsburgh  Pippin 180 

Pine  Apple  Rosset 220 

Pomme  Kose 86 

Pamme  ^Avi  Rouge 86 

Pomme  de  If eige 94 

Pomme  du  Caen, 99 

Pomme  Regelans 130 

Pomme  de  Berlin, 181 

Pomme  de  Laak 187 

Pommed'Or 146 

Pomme  Finale 168 

Pomme  de  Charles 168 

Pomme  Grise 180 

Pomme  de  Cuir 180 

Pomme  de  Caracthe 218 

Porter 96 

Portugal 99 

Pound. 120 

Pound  Stoeet 166 

Potter  Sweet 164 

Potter's  Large  Seedling 169 

Pompey 200 

Polly  Bright 180 

Porter  Spitzenburgh 181 

Pownal  Spitzenburgh 181 

Poppy  Greening  . .  ^ 168 

Pound  Royal 220 

Press  Ewing 181 

Priest's  Sweet 181 

Progress 94 

Pride  of  September 188 

Press 220 

President 221 

Priestley 211 

Priestley's  American 221 

Prolific  Sweet 221 

Prince's    Harvest^    or    Early 

French  Reinette 74 

Primate 98 

Prior's  Red 96 

Princesse  Noble  Zoete 181 

Purple  Siberian  Crab. ........  229 

Pumpkin  Russet , 221 


PumpkinSwui 221 

Pyrus  Astraeaniea 226 

PyrusBaecata 228 

Pyrus  Pruifolia, 228 

Pyrus  SpeHahilie 229 

Q^een's 209 

QueenAnne 166 

Quince 181 

Rambo 96 

Raule's  Jannet 99 

Raule's  Jannetting 99 

Rariton  Suteet  ? 172 

RayApple 174 

Ragan 182 

Rambour   d^JEte,  or  Summer 

Rambour 182 

Rambour  d*RU 182 

RamsdelPs  Red  Pumpkin  8w$et  190 

RamsdelPs  Sweet 190 

Rambour  Franc 182 

Red  Russet 97 

Red  Canada 97 

Red  Astrachan 98 

Red  Spitzenburgh 101 

Red  Ashmore 1 14 

Redffaxel 120 

RedJune 127 

Red  Quarrenden 134 

RedJuneaiing 189 

Red  Pearmmn 168 

Red  Spitzenburgh 168 

Red  Seek-nthfurther 169 

Red  Winter  Pearmain 182 

Red  Lady  Finger 182 

Red  Republican 182 

Red  Ranee 188 

RedSweet 188 

Red  Cathead 188 

Red  Pumpkin  Steeet 190 

RedCalvUU 210 

Red  Doctor 211 

Red  Sweet  Pippin 218 

RedPennock 220 

Red  Ingestrie 221 

Red  and  Green  Sweet 221 

Red  Pound  Sweet 222 

RedOilliJlowerf 1^0 

Red  Streak 227 

Read's  Baker 218 

Reinette  de  Misnie 209 

Reinette  Blanche  d*Espagne..  99 

Reinette,  Canada 99 

Reinette  du  Canada  Blanche.  99 

ReinetU  Qrosse  du  Canada, . .  99 

Reinette  cbr  Canada  a  Cortes , .  99 

ReinetU  d'Angleterre 146 

Reinette  d'ffoUande 152 

Reinette  Bdtarde. 209 


AFFILES. 
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I  Doree 187 

Reinette,  Golden 188 

Ji^ifutte  (TAix 188 

Reinette  Triomphante 222 

Bepublicau  Pippin 184 

Rebecca 182 

Rhode  Island  Greening 100 

Jiihbed  Pivnin 79 

Jiiehfitld  ifonnteh 97 

Richard*g  Graft 101 

Richmond 102 

Ribston  Pippin 184 

Ridge  Pippin 184 

Rjest 185 

River 185 

Jiival  Ooiden  Pippin 132 

Richardson 184 

Jtougk  and  JUady 98 

HowaniU 96 

Hock  Remain, 99 

Hock  Rimmofi 99 

Rome  Beauty 102 

Roman  Stem 108 

Moxbury  Runeting 104 

Rockinghatn  Red 118 

Royal  Pippin 127 

RockhilVg  Russet 184 

Roadstown  Pippin 185 

Robey's  Seedling 185 

Robe rsou's  White 185 

Rockport  Sweet 186 

Rock  Apple 186 

Rock  Sweet 186 

Roliin 186 

RomaniU  of  the  West 226 

Round  Oatshead 211 

Roes  Nonpareil 222 

Russet,  American  Golden. 108 

Russet,  Boston  or  Roxbury. . .  104 

Russian. 181 

Russet  Ooiden  Pippin 146 

Russian  Emperor 206 

Rum  Apple 186 

Russet  English 187 

Rusftet  Pearmain 187 

Ryraer 222 

Sailly  Autumn 187 

Sam  Toung 222 

Sassafras  Swest 82 

SanauintMs 94 

8nek  Apple 184 

Sam  Rowlings 215 

Sam's  Crab 216 

Scarlet  Perfume 129 

Bcariel  Pearmain 187 

Scudamore*s  Crab 227 

Seever 187 

SecTer's  Red  Streak 188 

RoDft 186 


Seago 87 

Settin  Pippin. 187 

Seek-no-fitrther 148 

September. 188 

Sharpens  Early 194 

Sheppard's  Sweet 188 

Shockley 188 

Sharpens  Spies 78 

Shirley 144 

Shakers'  Yellow 187 

Sheep  Nose 108 

Sine-qua-non 188 

Siberian  Crab 228 

Slineerland  Pippin 189 

Smalley 189 

Smith's  Cider 189 

Small  Romanite 226 

Smokehouse 104 

Smithjield  Spice 186 

Snowy  Chimney 94 

Sol.'Carter 139 

Sour  Bough 195 

Sops  of  Wine 189 

Southern  Greening 189 

Spice 189 

Spitzenburgh,  Flushing 190 

Spencer  Sweeting 190 

Spice  Sweet 222 

Sponge 228 

Sprague 228 

Spitzenburgh,  Esopus 105 

Staielubs 199 

Striped  Sweet  Pippin 168 

Straudt 198 

Stehly 198 

Stillman's  Early 198 

St.  Lawrence  . .  * 198 

Strode^s  Birmingham 198 

Strodes 198 

Slurmer  Pippin 194 

Steel's  Sweet 228 

Stroat 228 

Straat 228 

SUeCs  Red  Winter 97 

Strawberry 101 

Styre 227 

Striped  Siberian  Crab 280 

Striped  Juneating 189 

Sterling  Beauty. 115 

Sudiow^s  Fall  Pippin 146 

Summerour 175 

Summer  Horse 154 

Sutton  Beauty 190 

Sugar  Loaf  Pippin 194 

Sugar  Sweet 194 

Summer  Hagloe 194 

Summer  Queen 194 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise 195 

I  Summer  Cheese 149 
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Summer  Pippin 1^*^ 

Summer  Bellflower    IM 

Summer  Bellflower  of  Pa 196 

Superb  Sweet l^^ 

Superb 196 

Surprise 228 

Summer  Golden  Pippin 223 

8un\mer  Pippin 162 

Summer  Bell/ower '^1 

Summer  Rose 1^*5 

Summer  Pearmain 114 

Summer  Sweet 161 

Swaar 107 

Sweeting,  Hartford 190 

Sweeting,  Ramsdeira 190 

Sweeting,  Tollman's. 191 

Sweeting,  Well's 181 

Sweet  Rambo 191 

Sweet  Fall  Pippin 192 

Sweet  Wine  Sop 192 

Sweet  Romanite 192 

Sweet  Vandervere 192 

Sweet  Redstreak 192 

S^9eet  Harvey 192 

Sweet  and  Sour 228 

Sweet  Pearmain 160 

Sweet  June 161 

Sweet  Pippin 162 

Stteet  Wine 78 

Sweet  Harvest 86 

Sweeting,  Ladles* 106 

Sweet  Swaar 116 

Sioeet  Golden  Pippin 116 

Sioeet  Cann 210 

SweetRu9^et 221 

Sweet  Maiden'*  Blush 226 

Switzer  Apple 180 

Swis9  Pippin 180 

Table  Greening 224 

Tart  Bmtgh 74 

Tallow  Apple 166 

TenorHilU 118 

Tetofsky 197 

Tewksbury  Winter  Blush 197 

Tift's  Sweet 224 

Titus  Pippin 224 

Tinmouth 197 

Toccoa 197 

ToinphiM 186 

Townscnd 197 

TVue  Spitzenburgk 105 

Transparent  Pippin 182 

Transparent  de  AfMca.ie 226 

Trenton  Early  f , 177 

TVav'tj' 184 

Trader's  Fancy 198 

Trenton  Early? 198 

Tulpehoeken 142 

Twenty  Ounce  Pippin 


Twner'e  Onen...,, 148 

Turn-off-Lane 224 

Turkey  Greening 224 

Tuft's  Baldwin 198 

Twenty  Ounce 193 

Twenty  Oun^  Apple 198 

Twitchell's  Sweet 199 

Uncle  Sam'e  Beet 78 

Vandevere 199 

Vandevere  of  New  York 108 

Vandevere  of  Pa. 199 

Vandyne 199 

Vandevere  Pippin 199 

Vaughan's  Winter. 200 

Vietcrums  Reinette Z22 

Virginia  Greening 200 

Victuals  and  Drink 200 

VraiJhapdOr 186 

Wahr  Reinette 99 

Wagener 110 

Warren  Pennoek. 137 

Warter'H  Golden  Pippin 146 

Watson'R  Dumpling 224 

WaddellHaU 188 

Washington 189 

Watson^s  Vandevere 199 

Walker's  YeUow 200 

Walpole 201 

Washington  Royal 201 

Waxen  of  CJoxe 201 

Westfield  Seek-no-further 110 

Week'sPippin 1S2 

WelU— Striped  R.  I  Greening  1S6 

Welcome 121 

Wellinffton 213 

Wetberill's  White  Sweet 224 

Westchester  Seek-no-furiher , . .  166 

Wellford's  Yellow 2tll 

Weston »)1 

Western  Spy 201 

White  Pippin 208 

White  Bell/ower ...     90 

WhiU  Spanish  Reinette 99 

White  Winter  Pearmain 110 

White  Seek-no-further 148 

WhiU  Hawthomden, 149 

White  OalvUU 209 

White's  Loudon  Pippin 165 

White  Vandevere 199 

White  Winter 202 

White  Juneating 202 

White  Doctor 2«>2 

White  Spitxenberg 2«>2 

White  Rambo 2<>8 

White  Detroit 90 

White  Sweet 224 

White  Astrachan 226 

Willow  Zeaf  Pippin 90 
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Wine 101 

IVUlianCs  Early Ill 

William's  Bed Ill 

"William's  Favorite Ill 

WilliamTell 180 

"William  Penn 203 

Winter  Pippin  of  Oeneya Ill 

Winter  Janneiting 99 

Winter  Queen 77 

Winter  Pearmain 91-92-114 

Winter  Ooiden  Stoeet 117 

Winter  Seek-no-further 142 

Winter  Cheese 148 

•Winter  Strawberry 224 

Winter  Queening 226 

Winter  Pippin  of  Vt 204, 

Winter  Queen 225 

Willis's  Russet 208 

Willow  Twig 204 

Winthrop  Greening 204 

Winthrop  Pearmain 204 

Winesap 112 

WineSop 112 

Wine  Apple 204 

Wing  Sweet 225 

Winn's  Russet 204 

Warden's  Pie  Apple 189 

Woodpecker.  < 71 

Woodman's  Song 90 

Woodxtock  Pippin 208 

Wood's  Sweet 112 

Woo<rs  Huntingdon 132 

Woolman's  Harvest 106 

Wolfs  Den 116 

Wollaton  Pippin 181 

Wormsley  Pippin 226 

Wonder 175 

Wright  Apple 206 

Wyker  Pippin 183 

Wygers 183 

Yacht 205 

Yellow  Meadow 205 

Yellow  Pearmain 205 

Yellmo  Bell/lower 72 

Yellow  Harvest 74 

Yellow  Janttt 99 

Yellow 132 

Yellow  Siberian  Crab 228 

Yellow  Hoss 154 

Yellow  Pippin 176 

Yellow  German  Heinette 183 

Yopp's  Favorite 205 

York  Imperial 206 

Yost 206 

YorkRusset 221 

Young's  Long  Keepi  %g 212 

Winter  Harvey 1 10 

Willsbn's  June 127 

Yelloi  Ingestrie 221 
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Abricotier  hdtif. 241 

Abricot  Blanc 242 

Abricotier  Blanc 242 

Abricotier 241 

Abricot  PSeke 289 

Abricot  Commun 240 

Albergier 286 

Alberge 286 

Ainygdalus  Dasyearpa 237 

Amande  Aveline 236 

Ananas 286 

Angoumois  f 237 

Anson's 288 

Anson's  Imperial 239 

Apricot  Preeoce 241 

Apricot  hdtif  Musquee 241 

Blenheim 241 

Blan4: 242 

Black 237 

Brown  Masculine 241 

Brussels 287 

Breda 236 

Burlington 237 

D'Alexandrie 239 

Be  Hollands 236 

De  St.  Jean 238 

J)e  St.  Jean  Roruge 238 

De  Nancy 288 

Du  Luxembourg 289 

I>uPape 287 

Dunmore 238 

Jhmmore's  Breda 288 

Dubois'  Early  Golden 287 

Eariy  Golden 287 

Early  Orange 239 

Early  Masculine 241 

Early  White  Masculine 242 

Fruhe  Muscateher 241 

Germine 240 

Gros  Preeoce, .  ; 238 

Gros  d'Alexandrie 238 

GroFruhe 238 

Grosse  Germine 240 

Hasselnussmandel 236 

Hemskirke 238 

Hunt's  Moorpark 238 

Lafayette 288 

Large  Early 288 

Large  Turkey 241 

Moorpark 238 

Muflch-Musch 289 

Noir 287 

Oldaker's  Moorpark 238 

Orange ; 289 

Piehe 289 

Piche  Grosse 289 

Peach 289 
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Per»iqv§ 286 

P^MUtn 289 

JPfirnche 289 

Precoce  tTE^perin 238 

Precoee  cTHon^rie 288 

Purple  Apricot 287 

Bed  Masculine 241 

Binggold 241 

Roman 240 

Royal  Orange 289 

HoyalFernan 239 

RoyalPeaeK 289 

Ro?al 240 

Shipley's 241 

Shipley  9  Large 241 

BudUno'e  3foorpark 238 

Temple*a 288 

Texas 241 

The  Brian^n 242 

The  Double  Flowering 242 

TVaneparetU 240 

Turkey 241 

Violet 287 

Waltoti  Moorpark 288 

White  Masculine 242 

White  Apricot 242 

White  Algieref 242 

Wvrtemburg 289 
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Aitperma 244 

A  Ratvndifolia 244 

JBerberis  Arietata 244 

Berheris  Dulcie 244 

Black  Sweet  Magellan 244 

Common  Red 248 

Nepal 244 

Seedlees 244 

Stoneless 244 

TheMahonias 244 

Vinetier  sane  Noyeau 244 
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A  Cofwie  Quelle  de  Provence, .  275 

Adam*s  Crown 268 

Allerheiligen  Kireehe  280 

Allen's  Sweet  Montmorency.. .  26 S 

Amber,  or  Imperial 249 

American  Heart 253  j 

Amber  Gean 264 

American  Amber. 264 

Amber  Heart 261 

Amhir  it  Petit  Fruit 271 

-^"»« 2641 


AntelPe  Fine  Black 266 

Anglaite  Tardive 272 

Apple  Cherry. 270 

Arch  Duke 272 

Arden'e  Early  WhiU  £han  . .  261 

Baumann's  May 254 

Benham't  Fine  Early  Duke  .  .   273 

Belle  d'Orieans 248 

Belie  Agathe 269 

Belle  de  Sceaux 278 

Belle  Voisiere , 278 

Belle  Magnifique 272 

Belle  et  Magnifique 272 

Belle  de  ChUenay 272 

Belle  de  Sceaux 272* 

Belle  de  Bocnumt 269 

Belle  de  Bocmant  f 262 

BeUede  Baeay 278 

Bigarreau 249 

Bigarreau,  Napoleon 249 

Bigarreau,  Couleur  de  Chair. . .  262 

Bigarreau  d^Esperen 256 

Bigarreau,  White 267 

Bigarreau  Gros  CoBoret. 267 

Bigarreau,  Large  Red 269 

Bigarreau,  China 269 

Bigarreau  Black 269 

Bigarreau  Tardif   de  HUdea- 

heim 268 

Bigarreau  Marbre  de  Htldea- 

hcim 268 

Bigarreau  Blanc  Tard  de  BU- 

deahcim. 268 

Bigarreautier    «L   FeuUlee    de 

Tabae 271 

Bigarreautier  d  Grandee  Feu- 

iUee 271 

Bigarreau  Royal 249 

Bigarreau  Chroe  f 249 

Bigarreau  Tardif 249 

Bigarreau  Lauermann 249 

Bigarreau  d  Oroe  Fruit  Blanc  252 

Bigarreau  de  Rocmont 252 

Bigarreau  de  MaL 264 

Bigarreau  Noir  de  SavoL 266 

Bigarreau  Blemc  f 267 

Bigarreau  Oabalie, 262 

Bigarreau  Oroe  Noir 267 

Bigarreau  a  Oroe  Fruit  Rouge  260 

Bigarreau  Noir 269 

Biganeau  Oroe  Monetreux  ...  257 

Black  Tartarian 260 

Black  Cireaanan 250 

Black  Ruaeian 250 

Black  Eagle 255 

Black  Heart 256 

Black  Bigarreau  of  SaToy. ...  256 
Black  Hawk 264 
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BlAckManard 255 

BlaekEimey, 255 

Black  Buitian 256 

BlackCarwm 256 

Black  Bpamsh 279 

Black  Orleans 269 

Bleeding  Heart 269 

BloodaooeTM  Amber 254 

BloofkfootTe  H<nuy 254 

Blootfyoo^e  New  Honey 254 

Bow jer's  Early  Heart 257 

Bouquet  AmareUe 278 

Bristol  a^erry ...  255 

Brant 258 

Brandy  wine ' 258 

Brenneman^s  Early 267 

6urr*8  Seadling 258 

Buttner's  Black  Heart 258 

Battner'8  Yellow 269 

Bultner's  Waehs-Knorpel 

Kirsehe 269 

BuUner's  Oelbe-Knorpel 

Kirsehe 269 

Buchanan's  Early  Duke 278 

Buttner*8  October  Horello. ...  278 

Busch  Weichsel 278 

Buschel  Kirsehe 278 

Bullock's  Heart 271 

C  Vulgaris,  Semperplorens , , ,  280 

Carmine  Stripe 258 

Caroline 259 

Camatioa 274 

Ceriu  Ambrie 249 

Cerasus  Avium ^ . .  255 

Cerisier  de  4  d  Idvre 271- 

Cerise  Ouigne. 278 

Cerise  IfouveUe  d*Angleterre. .  274 

Cerise  de  Portugal 274 

Cerise  Courts  Queue 275 

Cerise  du  Nord 277 

Cerise  d  Bouquet 278 

Cerisier  d  Trochet 278 

Cerisier  yain  d  Jpyuit  Bond ..  278 

Cerisier  Ifain  Precoee 278 

Cerise  Indulle 278 

Cerasus  Sylvestris,  Flore  Pleno  279 
Cerisier  d  Fleurs  Doubles  ....  280 

Cerasus  Serrulata 280 

Cerise  de  la  Toussainte 280 

Cerise  Tardive 280 

Cerisier  Pleurant. 280 

Cerise  de  St,  Martin 280 

Cerasus  Virginiana. 260 

Cerasier  de  Virginie 280 

Champagne 259 

Chinese  Heart 269 

C/ierryDuke 278 

Christiana  and  Mary 275 


Chaienay. 278 

Chevreuse 278 

Chinese  Double  Flowering. . . .  280 

Cleveland 259 

Cleveland  Bigarreau 259 

Cluster 278 

Coe's  Transparent 250 

Coe*8  Late  Carnation 276 

Ceeur  de  Pigeon 252 

Commoti  English 255 

Conestoga 259 

Corone 269 

Couronne 269 

Coroun 269 

Coularde 278 

Common  Bed 276 

Commune 276 

Commune  a  IVoehet 278 

Common  Sour  Cherry 279 

Crown 274 

Cumberland's  Seedling 267 

Davenport 259 

Davenporfs  Early 259 

De  HAUnde 278 

D'Espagne 278 

DeSpa 278 

Delicate 251 

Downer*s  Late 251 

Downer 251 

Downer's  LaU  Bed 251 

Downing's  Red  Cheek 260 

Doctor 260 

Downton 260 

Double  Volgers 276 

D<»»hU  French  Cherry, 279 

DouUe  Flowering  Kentish, . . .  280 
Dredge's  Early  White  Heart, .  261 

Duchess  de  Palluau 275 

DutchMorello 277 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering 280 

Early  Purple  Guigne 251 

Early  PurpU  OriotU 251 

EarlyBlack 256 

Early  Prolific 261 

Early  White  Heart 261 

Early  Duke 278 

Early  Bichmond 276 

Early  May 278 

Elizabeth 261 

ElUotCs  Faworite 261 

Elkhom 267 

Elkhom  of  Maryland 267 

Elton 252 

English  Weichsel  f 275 

English  Morello. 277 

Ever  Flowering  Cherry, 280 

Favorite 261 

Flesh-colored  Bigarreau 252 
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Florenee 261 

Flemish 276 

FlandrUche  WeiehteL 278 

J^ottr  to  the  PoutuL 271 

Drulie   KUine   Runda    Zwerg 

Weiehsel 278 

Fraser'9  Black  Tartarian 250 

JF^rastr's  Black  Heart 260 

Frasfr'»Blaek 260 

Fraser'a  Tartarurhe 260 

Fraxer's  White  Tartarian  ....  271 
Fraaer'e  WhUe  Transparent  . .  271 

Gascoigne^s  Heart 269 

Oerman  Mayduke 251 

Gean  Amber 254 

Gifford's  Seedling 270 

Governor  Wood '. . .  252 

Gobet  a  CourU  Queue 276 

Graffion 249 

Groote  Princess 249 

Gros  Bigarreau^    Coulsur    de 

auiir 252 

Gros  Bigarreau  Blanc 252 

G^at  Bigarreau? 258 

GriotU  de  Portngal 272 

GrosM  Schwaru  Hertz  Kirsche  256 

Gros  Ccturet 257 

Great  Bigarreau  of  MezeL 262 

Gross  Schwarze  Knoorpel  ....  267 

Gros  Bigarreau  Pouge 269 

Gridley 270 

Griotie  Grosse  Noir 278 

Griotte  d'Espagfie 278 

Griotte  Precoee 273 

Grosse  Cerise  Rouge  Pale 274 

Griottier  Rouge  Pale 274 

Griottier  de  Villennes, 274 

Gros  Gobet 275 

Griotie  Ordinaire  du  Nord ...   277 

Chriottier  it  Bououet 278 

Griottier  Nain  Precoee 278 

Guigne  Noir  Luisante 279 

Guignier  a  Ranieaux  Pendans.  280 
Guignier  d  Feuilles  de  Tabae. .  271 

Guigne  Noir  Tardive 267 

Gidnier  a  Fruit  Noir 256 

Guigne  Grosse  Noir 256 

Guigne  Rouge  Hative 269 

Harrison  Heart  f 257 

Haiive 278 

Hers  Kersche 268 

Herefordshire  Black 269 

Herefordshire  Heart 269 

Herefordshire  WTUte 261 

Hildesheimer    Gane    Spate 

Knorpel  Kirsche 258 

Hildesheimer    Spdte    Hers 

Kirscfte ; 258 


HildesheimBigearrtem 258 

Hoadley 262 

HoUandisehe  Grosse 249 

Holland  Biaarreau  f 249 

Holfnan's  Huks 278 

Honey 270 

Hovey 262 

Hyde's  Late  Black 262 

Hyde's  Red  Heart 270 

Imperial  Morello 279 

RalianHeart 249 

Janne  de  Pnisse 270 

Jeffrey's  Duke 275 

Jeffrey's  Royal 276 

Jeffrey's  Royal  Oaroan 275 

Jocosot 262 

Keokuk 26S 

Kennicott 268 

Kentish 276 

KentisJt,  or  Flemish. 276 

HentishRcd 279 

Kirtland's  Large  Morello 276 

Kirtland's  Mammoth 263 

Kirtland's  Mary 263 

KirscUMitSaftigenFleiseh..  267 

KnevetCs  Late  Bigarreau 261 

Knight's  Early  Bhick 263 

Fonigliche  Amarelle 278 

Lauermann^s  Grosse  Kirsche. .  249 

Lauemiann^s  Kirsche 249 

Lauennann^s  Her z  Kirsche,,.  249 
Lairge  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau  252 

Large  Red  Proolt 253 

Large  White  Bigarreau 257 

Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau  257 

Late  Bigarreau 264 

Large  Double  Flowering 279 

Large  Black  Bigarreau 267 

Large  Wild  Black 269 

Large  Mayduke 273 

Large  Morello 276 

Late  Kentish 279 

Late  Arch  Duke 272 

Late  Duke 272 

Large  Honey 270 

Late  Honey 270 

Lady  Southampton's  Tellow.. .  270 
iMdy  SotUhmnpton's  Duke. . . .  270 
Lady  SouthamptoiCs   Golden 

Drop 270 

Leather  Stocking 264 

Lemereier 278 

Lion's  Heart 271 

Logan 264 

Louis  Phillip 279 

Luiidie  Gean 270 

Mayduke 278 

Maszard 255 
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May  Cherry 278 

Martin's  H'eichsel 280 

Magnijiqtie  de  Sceavx 272 

Marmijig^s  Early  Blackheart  . .   270 

Manning's  Late  Black 264 

Manning's  Mottled ; .   264 

Madison  Bigarreau 264 

Merry  Cherry 255 

Merisier  a  Petit  Fruit 265 

Merisier  cL  Petit  Fruit  Noir. . .  255 
Merisier  a  Fleurs  Doublet, ...  279 

Merisier  a  Fruit  Blane 270 

Mervillc  de  Septerobre 271 

Millett's  Late  Heart  Duke, ...  278 

Milan 277 

Montrotis  de  Mozel 262 

Mottled  Bigarreau 264 

Morris  Duke 278 

Morris's  Early  Duke 273 

Monstrowt  de  Bavay. 273 

Montmorency 275 

Montmorency  a  Gros  Fruit. .  .   276 

Montmorency 276 

Montmorency  a  Longue  Queue,  276 

Morello 277 

Monats  Amarelle     280 

Monstrous  May 267 

Muscat  de  Prague 276 

New  Large  Black  Bigarreau  , .   266 

New  Mayduke 269 

Ochsen  Herz  Kirsche 271 

Ohio  Beauty 266 

Osceola 265 

Ox  Heart 271 

Petite  Cerise  Rouge  Precoce, ,  278 

PiiTce's  Late 265 

Pie  Cherry 279 

Plumstonc  Morello 277 

Portugal  Duke 272 

Pontiac 265 

Powbattan 266 

President 266 

Proudfoot 266 

Prinzessin  Kirsche 249 

Precoce 278 

Primus  Cerasus  Pleno 279 

Riunsey's  Late  Morello 279 

Remington 27 1 

Pemington  White  Heart 271 

Retninqton  Heart 271 

RedUeart 269 

Red  Jacket 266 

Reine  Hortense 278 

River's  Early  Heart 271 

River's  Early  Ambftr 271 

Richardson 266 

Robert's  Red  Heart 266 

Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart, .  260 

Walsh 


Ronald's  HeaH 26C 

Rockport 268 

Rockport  Bigarreau 268 

Royale  Hdtive 278 

Royale 276 

Royale  Orditaire 276 

Ronald's  Lerge  Morello 277 

Royal  Duke. 277 

Royale  Anglaise  Tardive  , . .  277 

Schwarze  Herz  Kirsche 260 

September  Weichsel  Chroste  . . .  277 

Serrulated  Leaved  Cherry  ....  280 

Shannon 277 

Size  ^  la  Livre 278 

Small  Wild  Black 266 

Small  May     278 

Small  Double  Flowering 280 

Spanish  Black  Heart 266 

Spate  Hildesheimer  Marmor 

Kirsche 268 

Spanish  Yellow 270 

Sparbawk's  Honey 266 

Sparrowhawk's  Honey. .......  266 

St.  Martin's  Amarelle 280 

Street's  May 267 

Superb  Circassian 260 

Sussex 276 

Swedish 2^ 

Sweet  Montmorency 266 

Tartarian 260 

Tar^ve  de  Mons 271 

Tecumaeh 267 

Thompson's  Duke 278 

Tobacco  Leaved 271 

Townsend 268 

Tres  Fertile 278 

Tratd)en  Amarelle 278 

Tradescant's  Black  Heart  ....  267 

Tradescant's 267 

Transparent  Guigne 267 

Transparent  Gean 267 

Iransparent 267 

Triumph  of  Cumberland 267 

Turkey  Bigarreau  f 249 

Turkey  Bigarreau 267 

Tail's  August  Duke 274 

Very  Large  Heart 271 

Vier  aufein  Pfund. 271 

Virginisch  Kirsche 280 

Virginian  Wild  Cherry 280 

Virginian  May 276 

Wax  Cherry 274 

Wendell's  Mottled  Bigarreau  .  263 

Werder's  Early  Black  Heart..  263 

Werdsche  Fruhe  Schwarze 268 

West's  Wiite  Heart.. 249 

Weichsel  mit  Gauzkurzen  Stiel  276 

Weepiug,  or  Allsaints 280 

266 
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White  TftrUriiin 271 

WJiizUy  Black 266 

White  Ox  Heart 257 

WkiU  Bigarreau 267 

WhiUHeaH 261 

White  TrantpartrU 261 

WtldCherry ••  280 

Wilder' t  Bifforreau  de  Mai  ...  254 

WUd  English  Cherry 266 

Wild  Black  Fruited 266 

Yelline  Spanish 249 

YenawHonev 270 

yy/ow,  or  Oolden 270 

TungTo 280 
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Attmctor 28S 

Blanc  Transparent 285 

BlackEnglish 286 

Black  Naples. 286 

Casi* 286 

Cliampagne 288 

Cherry     288 

Common  Black 286 

fertile  Currant  of  Palluau 288 

Ooliath 286 

Gondouin  Red 288 

Gondouin  White 284 

GroseeUier  d  Fruit  C&uleur  de 

Chair 288 

GroMe  Bauge  de  Holland 284 

GroMe     Weita    und    Rothges- 

treifte  Johanneebeere 286 

Groesiltier  Rouge  d  Groe  Fruit  284 

Hoftffhton  CaeOe 286 

Knight»a  Sweet  Red 284 

Knight's  Early  Red 284 

Knight's  Large  Red 284 

Large  Fruited  Missouri 286 

Large  Bunched  Red, 284 

Large  Red  Dutch, 284 

La  Versailiaise 284 

LaHative 284 

La  Fertile 284 

Long  Bunched  Red 284 

3/«y'«  Victoria 286 

Missouri 286 

Morgan's  WhiU 286 

Morgan'sRed 284 

yeuf  White  Dutch 286 

j^euf  Red  Dutch 284 

Pleaeant'K  Eye 288 

Prince  Albert 284 

Red  Flowering 286 

Red  Butch. 284 

Red  Grape 286  f 


Red  Prorens 285 

Rewit  WhiU 286 

Ruby  CastU.. 285 

Short  Bunched  Red 285 

Striped  Fruited. 285 

Transparent 285 

Victoria. 285 

White  Clinton 285 

White  Antwerp 4. 285 

White  Grape 285 

White  Butch 286 

WhiUCryetal 286 

White  Leghorn, 285 

FI08. 

Angelique S9S 

Bayswater 291 

BlackNaples 291 

Black  Ischia 291 

Black  Genoa 29ft 

Bluelsehia 291 

Bordeaux. 29ft 

Brown  Hamburgh 291 

Brown  Naples 291 

Broum  Italian 291 

Brown  Ischia 29ft 

Brown  Turkey 291 

Brunswick  .  .* 291 

Chestnut 292 

Chestnut-eolcr^  Ischia 292 

Clementine 291 

Concourelle  Blanche 298 

Sarly  Forcing 291 

Figue  Blanche 298 

FortPs  Seedling, * 293 

Green  Jachia 29S 

Hanover, 291 

Italian, 291 

LargeBlve 291 

Large  White  Genoa 298 

Lee'e  Perpetual 291 

Madonna 291 

Malta 29ft 

Marseilles 298 

Murrey 291 

Nerii 298 

Pocock 298 

Pregussata 298 

Red 291 

Small  Brown 292 

Small  Brown  Ischia 292 

Violette 292 

Violette  de  Bordeaux 292 

White  Marseilles 293 

WhiUNaplee 298 

White  Stanjiard. 298 

WHiteiflcnta 291 
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Bisrrj^s  Oreenwood 297 

Boftrdmaii*8  British  Crown 2V)6 

Buerdsill's  Buckwing    297 

Capper's  Top  Sawyer 297 

Capper's  Bunker  Hill 297 

Capper's  Bonny  Lass 298 

Catherine 299 

CHiampagne 297 

Gle worth's  White  Lion 298 

Cook's  White  Eagle 298 

Companion 298 

Conquering  Hero 298 

Colliers'  Jolly  Angler 297 

Crompton  Sheba  Qaeen 298 

Dan's  MisUke 298 

Drill 299 

Early  Green  Hairy 297 

Eagle 299 

Edward's  Jolly  Tar 298 

Farrow's  Roaring  Lion 297 

Freedom 299 

General 298 

Glenton  Green : . . .  298 

Gorton's  Viper 297 

Goldfinder 299 

Green  Gascoigne 297 

Green  Walnut 298 

Gunner 299 

Hartshorn's  Lancashire  Lad. . .  297 
Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor. .  298 

Hepburn  Green  Prolific 298 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd. 297 

Houghton's  Seedling 299 

Keen's  Seedling 297 

Keepsake 298 

Lady  Leicester 299 

Leigh's  Rifleman 297 

Leader 299 

Lion's  ProTider   298 

London 298 

Massey's  Heart  of  Oak 298 

Melling's  Crown  Bob 297 

Mies  Bold 297 

Napoleon  le  Grand. 298 

Fart's  Golden  Fleece 297 

Parkinson's  Laurel 298 

Peru 299 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage 298 

Prophet's  Rockwood 297 

Queen  of  Trumps 299 

Bed  Warrington 297 

Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass 298 

Snowdrop 299 

Tally  Ho 299 

Taylor's  Bright  Yenus 298 

Thumper 298 

Turnout 298 


Pagt 

Wainman's  Green  Ocean 298 

Weathercock 298 

Wellington's  Glory 298 

White  Honey 298 

Woodward's  White  Smith  ....  298 

Yellow  Champagne.... 297 

YeUowBaU 297 
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Aluiant 819 

Aleppo 828 

Alexander's 888 

AUatiea  du  Po 822 

Amber  Muaeadins 824 

Amiens 824 

American  Mueeadine 846 

AneelPe  Large  Oval  Slack  ...  820 

Auveme 818 

Avverna 818 

Awfemee  Rovffe 818 

A^tguei  Traube 821 

Black  Cluster 818 

Black  Frontignan 818 

Black  Hamburgh 819 

Black  Prince 819 

Black  Lombardy 820 

Black  Morocco 820 

Black  St  Peter's 820 

Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria  . .  820 

BlackTripoli 820 

Black  Muscadine 821 

Black  Sweetwater 821 

Black  MorilUm 818 

Black  Burgundy 818 

BlaeJk  Conetantia 818 

Black  Spanieh 819 

Black  VaUntia 819 

Black  Portugal 819 

Black  LUbon 819 

Black  Muecadel 820 

Black  Paleeiine 820 

Black  Grape  from  Tripoli. ...  820 

Black  Chaeeelae 821 

BlackimitK'e  White  Cluster. . .  824 

Blanc  de  BonnewU 828 

Bland's  Virginia 888 

Bland's  Pale  Bed 888 

Bland's  Madeira 888 

Bland 888 

Blue  Trollinger 819 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  Pyrenees  818 

Boston 819 

Brinckle 884 

Brown  Hamburgh 819 

Burguider 821 

BullorBulUt B4« 
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Bftrffunder 818 

Cmmbridge  Botanic  Ottrdsn. . .  319 

Cape  Grape 888 

Canadi&n  Chief 884 

Ganby^s  August 334 

Gaasady 834 

GaUwba. 884 

Catawba  Tokay. 834 

Chasselas  Musqo^ 823 

Chasselag  Noir 321 

C/iOJtselaa  Dore 824 

Cha»uUu  Blanc 824 

Chanelae  de  FontainebUau  . . .  824 

ChaueUu  Prccoee 826 

Ghaseelas  Royal 826 

ChattHla*  Botige 829 

Chasselas  Panache 828 

Gbarlsworth  Tokay 828 

Ghild's  Superb U6 

Child'e  Seedling 386 

Ciotat 323 

Clara 836 

CliftofCe  Conetantia 883 

Ciinton 336 

Columbia 836 

Concord 836 

Cumberland  Lodge 821 

D'ArboU 824 

J)eSt.Jean 821 

Delaware 836 

Diana  . » 388 

DtUch  Hamburgh 810 

DiUeh  Svieetwater 826 

Early  Black  July 821 

Early  White  Malvasi^ 823 

Xarly  ChaeeeUu 823 

Early  White  Teneriffe 824 

Early  SwetweUer 326 

Early  White  Mtucadine 826 

Early  Black 318 

Elsingburgh 838 

Elsefiborough 888 

Emily ^ 338 

Esperione 821 

Farineiix  Noir 822 

Fintindo 822 

Flame  Colored  Tokay 829 

FUishTravhe 819 

Fox  Grape, 346 

Franc  Pineau 818 

Frankendais 819 

Frankenihaler 819 

FranicenthaUr  Ghroe  Noir 319 

Fromente. 822 

Frontniae  of  Alexandria 826 

Garrigues 889 

Genuine  Tokay 826 

Gibaralter 819 

Deyereauz  .,,, ,  8^  i 

^»ff 840| 


1^. 

Golden  ChoMteUe ZU 

Grove  End  Sweetwater 828 

Gray  Tokay  f 326 

Graham 839 

Grauer  MuscateUer 828 

Grizzly  Frontignac 828 

Grizzly  Frontignaa 828 

Groeeer  Bieeeling 827 

Hartford  Prolific 8S9 

HampUtn  Cowt  Vine 319 

HardyBlue  Windsor 321 

Bealh 835 

Herbemont 8S9 

Herbcmcct's  Madeira 389 

ffudUr 319 

Hudflon 340 

Hyde's  Eliza 840 

Isabella ...  340 

Jacob^e  Straube 821 

Jack 842 

Jewt 825 

Jerusalem  Muscat 826 

JulyGrape 821 

Kleier  Riesling 827 

Enight*s  Variegated  Chasselas.  328 

KwnmelTraiuhe 328 

Lanauedoe 319 

Le  Caeur 82C 

LeMeunier, 822 

LeCour 823 

Le  Melier 328 

LongwortKs  Ohio 842 

Louwa 841 

Lombardy 829 

Lund 825 

Lyman 841 

Madeline 821 

MadelineNoir 321 

Malmsey  Muscadine, 328 

Madeira  Wine  Grape 825 

Malaga 325 

Mammoth  Catawba 841 

Marion 341 

Madeira 333 

Maurillan  Panachi 828 

MaurUlan  Noir  Panachi 828 

MelicrBlanc 823 

Miller's  Burgundy 822 

MillerGrape 323 

Miner's  Seedling 846 

MiHSOuri 841 

Missouri  Seedling 841 

MohrendutU 819 

Money's 820 

Morillon  Hdtif \,    .  821 

Morillon  Taeonne 823 

Morillon  Noir 818 

Morons  Farinaeeio 823 

Len<4r. 840 
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Moma  CkaueloM 

MomaxT  Blane 

Mosekata  Bianza 

Jioscado  Bianco 

Moscaid  Coinmun 

Muscat  Nolr 

Muscat  Hair  Ordinaire,, 
Muscat  Noir  de  Jura, , . . 
Muscat  d* Alexandria... . 

Muscat  Blanc 

Muscat  Blane  de  Jura  . . 

Muscat  Rouge 

Muscat  Oris 

Mu^ado  Rosso 

Muscateller 

3fuller 

Mtdleirehc 

Muxk  Ckasselas 

JTepean's  Constantia. . . . 
Norton^ s  Seedling 


Norton^s  Virginia 

Koirin 

Northern  Kuscadine 

Ohio 

Oldakers  Wet^t's  Saint  Peter's. 

Paridey-leaved 

Par  si  ftf 'leaved  Muscadine 

Passe-longue  Musque 

Passe  Musque 

Petit  Riessling 

Pitmiiston  White  Cluster 

Pineau 

Pocock's  Damascus 

Poonnh 

Pinoell 

Purple  PrmUignan 

Purple  Canstantia 

Purple  Hamburgh 

Puluertdenta 

Raabe 

Raisin  des  Garmes 

Raisin  des  Cuba 

Raisin  tTEspague 

Raisin  Precoce 

Raisin  de  Bourgne 

Raisin  d'Autriche 

Raisin  de  Champagne 

Raisin  de  Froniignan 

Raisin  Suisse 

Rainn  d'Aless 

Kcbecca  

Rod  ChaAselas. 

Red  Hamburgh 

Red  Muscat  of  Alexandria  . . . 
Red  Frontinae  of  Jerusalem. . 

Jied  Resliitg , 

Red  Scuppern&ng 

RedMuncy 

Wyman 
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828 
328 
826 
326 
826 
818 
818 
818 
826 
826 
326 
828 
828 
828 
826 
822 
822 
828 
826 
842 
842 
822 
842 
842 
320 
823 
823 
326 
325 
82V 
324 
318 
319 
8^0 
333 
318 
318 
319 
322 
843 
320 
820 
320 
321 
818 
328 
324 
326 
828 
828 
343 
829 
319 
320 
320 
335 
383 
834 
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RedMuseadine 829 

Red  Frontignan 828 

Jied  Constantia 828 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida 329 

Reissling 827 

Rebibo 326 

RhemishRed 329 

Rossling 327 

Rother 818 

Royal  Muscadine 324 

Roanoake 346 

Rudeshimerberg 827 

Salisbury  Violet 319 

Saint  Peter's 820 

Sauvignien  Noir 822 

Scuppernonfi^ 846 

Schuglkill  Muscadell 333 

Schuylkill  Muscadine 338 

Schloss  Johannisberg 827 

Schiras 322 

Schwarzer  FriUtztiiiger 321 

Schwartzer 318 

Scotch  White  Cluster 324 

Segar  Box 842 

Sir  William  Romley*  Black. .   818 

Sir  A.  Pytches'  Black 819 

Small  Black  Cluster 318 

Spring  Mill  Constantia 388 

Steward*s  Black  Prince 319 

Styrian 825 

Siillufard's  Sweetwater 326 

Striped  Muscadine 328 

Sicitzerland  Grape 328 

I  StoarCs  Elsenbnrg 888 

Tasker's  Grape 838 

\Tokai  Blanc 326 

To-Kalon 845 

TonteiJiam  Park  Muscat 825 

!  Traminer 835 

I  True  Burpmdy 818 

'Trollinger 819 

\  Trailer 819 

Turner's  Black 321 

Valentine's 819 

Variegated  Chasselas. 828 

Venango : 846 

Verdelho 826 

Verdal 326 

Verdilhio 826 

Vitis  Vulpina 345 

\ntis  Rotundifolia 845 

I'ictoria 31^ 

Vrai  Auvhnas 318 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh...  31^ 

Water  Zoet  Noir 821 

Water  Zoete  Blanc 326 

Wantage 829 

Warren 889 


846 
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WarretUon 8S» 

Weiste  Mmeaien  Traitbe 826 

Weigher 819 

WHthdn^er  TrtUinger 819 

We»e»  St.  Ptter'* 820 

White  Muscat  of  Alexandria. .  825 

White  Frontignan 826 

White  Sweetwater 826 

White  TokaT 826 

White  Hamburgh 827 

White  Nice 827 

White  Riesling 327 

White  Catawba 846 

White  Parnley^eaved 828 

WhUe  Metier 828 

White  Chaatelas 824 

WJiiteMuscat 825 

White  Muecat  of  Lunel 826 

White  Constantia 826 

White  Frontnia4! 826 

WhiUMu9cadme 826 

White  lAnbati 827 

WhiUPoriHgcd 827 

White  Raiein 827 

Wieeeer  MiMcateUer 826 

Winnie 883 

York  Madeira 846 


1.   HXLONS. 

Beechwood 688 

Black  Rock 688 

Christiana 688 

Citron 687 

Early  Cantelope 688 

Franklin'8  Green-Fleshed 688 

Green  Uoosainee 6S9 

Improved  Green-Flesh 688 

Keising 688 

Large  Germek 689 

Netted  Cantelope 688 

Nutmeg 687 

Pine  Apple 688 

Kock  Ca7itelope 688 

Skillman's  Fine  Netted 688 

Sweet  Ispahan 689 


2.  WATXlt-XSLONa 

k 

Apple  Seeded 691 

Bradford 690 

Carolina 689 

Clarendon,  or  Dark  Speckled. .  690 

loe  Cream 691 

Imperial 689 


Psfr 

Mountain  Sprout 691 

Mountain  Sweet. 691 

Odell's  Large  White 690 

Orange 691 

Ravenscroft 690 

Souter 690 

Spanish 690 

The  Citron  Water-Melon 690 


MULBSBBIK8. 

Black,  or  English 847 

Johnson 347 

Red 347 

Ererbearing 347 

NXCTASIKKS. 

Ander9<»C» 6>'S0 

AnderwiCe  Round 650 

Aromatic 649 

Black  Mttrry 647 

Black 650 

Boston 645 

Broomfield    649 

Brugnon  Red  at  th€  Stone 649 

Brugnon  Hdtive 649 

Brugnon  de  Xewifgton 650 

Brugnon  Violette  Musquee. , . .  651 

Brugnon  Musqnie 651 

Claremont 646 

Common  Elruge 646 

Cowdray  WhiU 647 

ITAngleterre 650 

Downton 645 

Du  Tilly's 645 

Due  du  Tellier's 645 

JhteTUliert 645 

Ducde  Tello 645 

DukedeTilley 646 

Early  Black 650 

Early  Black  NewingUm 650 

Early  Brugnon. 649 

Early  Violet 649 

Elruge 6+6 

Et*urton'e  New  WhiU 647 

Fairchild's. 646 

Fairehilde  Early 646 

Fine  Gold-FUshed, 650 

Flandert 647 

Forsyth 651 

French  Newington 650 

Golden 650 

Hardmcke'e  Seedling 647 

Hardwicke  Seedling 647 

Hampton  Court 649 

Himt\  Ttwny 646 
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Svnf$  Zarpe  Tawny 646 

Hunfi  Early  Tawny 646 

Zargt  White 647 

JLarffe  Scarlet 649 

Zaie  Green X 648 

Jjewiie 646 

Zewin 649 

Ixyrd  SeUey'e  Elruge 649 

Xueambe'e  Black 660 

jAtcomWe  Seedling 660 

Murrey 647 

Murry 647 

KeaVi  WhiU 647 

New  Scarlet 649 

New  White 647 

New  Dark  Newington 660 

New  Early  Newington 660 

Newington 660 

Newington  Enrly 660 

OatlandM 646 

Old  White 648 

OldBotnan • 661 

Old  Newington 660 

Orange 660 

Pcrkin'e  Seedling 646 

Peterborough 648 

Petite  Violet  Hdtive 649 

Peterhorottgh 646 

Pitniaston*8  Orange . '. 648 

Red  Roman 661 

Rinnan '. 661 

Hough  Rotnan 660 

Scarlet  Newington 660 

Scarlet 660 

SionHill 660 

Smithes  Newington 660 

Spring  Grove 646 

Stanwick 648 

Temple's. 646 

Vermash 648 

Yiolette  U&tiTe 649 

VioUt 649 

YioUt  Bed  at  the  Stone 649 

VioletMutk 649 

Violette  AngervUlicree 649 

Violette  Musguie 649 

Williamt'  Orange 648 

Williams'  Seedling 648 


Kirrs. 

Chestnut 849 

Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut  849 

Cosford  Filbert 849 

European  Walnut 848 

Filbert 848 

Frizzled  Filbert 849 
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Hickory  Nut 848 

Northamptonshire  Prolific  Fil- 
bert  84» 

Red  Filbert 849 

White  Filbert 849 


0LITI8. 

Broad-leaved 697 

Long-leaved 697 

Oliviei  a  Fruit  Arrondi 697 

OliTier  Pleureur 697 

Olivier  Picholine 697 

Wild  American 696 


OBANOE  rAUILT. 

1.  Oranges, 

Bergamot., 694 

Blood  Red 698 

Common  Sweet 698 

Fingered 694 

Maltese 698 

Mandarin • 698 

Pear-shaped 694 

Hibbed 694 

Seville 694 

St.  Michaers 698 

Sweet-skinned 694 

2.  Lemons. 

Common 694 

Sweet 694 

8.  Linus. 

Common 694 

Porno  d^Adamo 694 

4.  Citrons, 
Madras 696 


FEAOHIS. 

Abricot^e 629 

Acton  Scott 607 

AdmirabU  Tardivs 609 

Admirabls  Jauns 629 

Admirable 613 

Alherg  Jauns 684 

Anne 611 

Algiers  Yellow 689 

Algiere  Winter 639 

Apricot  Peach 629 

Astor 607 

Awiwt  Rougs 622 
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Av^nt  Pieke  de  TVoyn 022 

Avant  Blanche 628 

Batchelder 607 

Baugh 608 

Baldwin's  Late 607 

Barrington 607 

Balian 619 

Baxter'9  Seedling 617 

Belle  de  Vitry 609 

Belle  Beavie 616 

Belle  BawtM 616 

Bellii 609 

Bellrgarde 608 

Bergen's  Yellow 629 

Blood  Clingstone 635 

Blood  Cliftff 685 

Blanton  Cling 635 

Bourdine 619 

BoudtH    619 

Borrlenux  Cling 635 

Bre^  oort 608 

BrevoorVx  Mnrria 608 

Brevoort*x  Sffdlinff  Melier. . . .  608 

Brentford  Miynonne 608 

Brown  Ktitmeg ;  622 

Brigps 1 609 

Buckinqham  Mignonne 607 

Oimbridpc  Belle. 609 

CarpcnterV  White 609 

Catherine      636 

Chanc*  llicre 609 

Chancellor 609 

Chinese  Clinjr 686 

Chinese  Peach 643 

Claret  Clingstone., 635 

Clinton    ..".    610 

Colonel  A  uxltjfn 607 

Cole's  Early  Red 610 

Columbus,  June 610 

Cole\  \Mdte  Melocoion 620 

Columbia    629 

Coxe 614 

Cooledge's  Favorite 610 

Coolfdge'n  Earlff  Red  Rareripe  610 

Crawford's  Early  Melocoton. . .  630 

Cratrford't  Early 630 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton...  630 

Cravford*t(  Superb  Malaeatwie  630 

Cut-Leaved 614 

JTAbricot 629 

D' Orange 629 

Double  Montagne 610 

Double  Mountain 610 

Dornetahire 622 

Double  Swalsh 625 

Donahoo  Cling 686 

Double  Blossomed 642 

ihubU  FhweHng  Peach 642 


Druid  Hill :     611 

Early  Anne 611 

Early  Tillotson 611 

Early  York 612 

Early  Xewington  Freestone ...  61  :i 

Early  Sweet  Water 610 

Early  Maiden 613 

Early  Admirable 613 

Early  Chelmsford 6] 4 

Early  Royal  George f,i  s 

Early  Oarlande €"S 

Early  Purple 612 

Early  Newington 61  f 

Early  Crawford 63- » 

Early  Purple  Avant 616 

Early  May 616 

Early  Vineyard 616 

Early  Newington 641 

Early  Bourdine 625 

Early  Royal  George 625 

Early  Red  Rareripe 624 

Early  WJiite  Nutmeg 623 

Early  Red  Nutmeg 622 

Edgar" e  Late  Melting 6'»9 

Edward's  Late  White 614 

Eliza  Peach 630 

Elmira  Cling 636 

Emperor  of  Russia 614 

Favorite ; 614 

FavoriU  Red 614 

Fine  Heath 637 

Flat  Peach  of  China 643 

Flewellen  Cling 6;i<» 

Fox's  Seedling 615 

Freeatone  Heath 618 

French  Chancellor 625 

French  Bourdine 619 

French  Magdalen 61l> 

French  Migjtonne 616 

French  Rogal  George, 6f  >8 

Fulkerson 616 

Fulkeraon^a  Early 615 

Galande 6<i8 

George  the  Fourth 615 

Gorgas 615 

Golden  Miqnonne 634 

Gold  Fleshed 684 

Green  Nutmeg •  . . . .  61 1 

Griffith 633 

Green  Catharine 616 

Grosse  Mignonne 616 

Grimwood'a  Roy^l  George  ....  616 
Grimwooda  New  Royal  Oe<3rge  616 

Gro*  Melocoton 6-1  ► 

Groa  Persique  Rouge W-i 

Grosse  t^aune  Tardive 6 Ji* 

Grijfin^h  Mignonne ^5 

Grimwood'a  Royal  Charlotte. .  625 
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Haines*  Early  Red 616 

Hastings*  Rareripe 617 

Hative  de  Ferri^res 617 

Hatch 681 

Heath 687 

Jleath  Clingstone 687 

Henry  Clay 617 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe 642 

HoffmaiCt  JPmmd 620 

Jloffff's  Meloeoiofi 682 

Horton's  Delicious 687 

Uovey'e  Cambridge  Belle 609 

Hull's  Athenian 688 

Hyslop 687 

ifyxlop'e  Clingstone 637 

Incomparable 688 

/telle  de  Paris 619 

June 617 

Jacques'  Rareripe 631 

Jaegrtes^  Yellow  Rareripe 631 

Jackson  Cling 638 

Java  Peach 648 

JohnsofCn  Early  Purple 616 

Jones' Early 617 

Jones'  Large  Early 617 

JvdfTs  Melting 619 

Keurick's  Heath 618 

Kennedys  Carolina 639 

Kennedy'' s  Lemon  Cltngstone, .  639 

V Admirable 618 

La  Royal 616 

La  Royale 619 

La  Grange 618 

Large  Violet 608 

Large  American  Nutmeg 618 

Large  French  Migrumne 616 

Large  Yellow  Rareripe 684 

Large  Neunngton 689 

Large  Red  Rareripe 620 

Large  White  Clingstone 688 

Largest  Lemon 689 

Late  Admirable 619 

Late  Tellovr  Alberg. 689 

Late  Chancellor 609 

Late  Purple 619 

Late  Admirable  Cling, 688 

Iiady  Parham 618 

Lady  Ann  Steward 620 

Lemon  Gingstone 689 

Lincoln 681 

Lockyer*8  Mignonne 626 

Long  Yellow  Pineapple 689 

Lord  Montague^s  Noblesse  ....  622 

Ijord  Nelsows 626 

Lord  Fauconberg*s  Mignonne . .  626 
Luscioue  White  Rareripe  ....  620 

Madeleine  de  Courson 619 

Madeleine  Rouge 619 
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Madeleine  Rouge  Tardive 626 

Madeleine  Rouge  ^  Moyenne 

Fleur 626 

Madeleine  i  Petite  Fleur 626 

Madeleine  Rouge  d  Petite  Fleur  626 

Malta 619 

McUte  de  Mormandie 619 

Mammoth 614 

McUagatune 682 

Malacaiune 682 

Marie  Antoinette 684 

Merriam 681 

MellisKs  Favorite 622 

Millett's  Mignonne 626 

Mignonne 616 

Montgomery's  Late 621 

Monstrous  Pomponne 640 

Monstrous  Pavie 640 

Montagne 610 

Montauban 610 

Molden's  White 621 

Moore's  Favorite 621 

Moore's  June 621 

Morris's  Red  Rareripe 620 

Morris's  White  Rareripe. 620 

Morris  Red 620 

MorHs's  White 620 

Morris's  White  Freestone 620 

Morrisania  Pound 620 

Morrison's  Pound 620 

Motteux's 619 

Mrs.  Poinsette 681 

Narbonne 619 

New  CtU-Leaved 614 

New  Royal  Charlotte 626 

New  Early  Purple 626 

New  York  White  Clingstone. .  638 

Newington 689 

Newington  Peach 612 

NeiPs  Early  Purple 616 

Nivette  VeloutSe 622 

Nivette 622 

Noisette 609 

Noir  de  Montreuil 608 

Noblesse 622 

Nutmeg,  Red 622 

Nutmeg,  White 628 

October  Yellow 689 

Old  Newington 689 

Oldmixon  Freestone 628 

Oldmizon  CUarsUme 628 

Oldmixon  Clingstone 640 

Oldmixon  Cling 640 

Orange  Clingstone 640 

Owen 681 

Owen's  lemon  Rareripe 681 

Pace 629 

Pavie  de  Pompone 640 
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PmneAdmrmUe 638 

Pafn44$  PcmponnA  Grosm  . . .  640 

Pavie  Mcmirewi 640 

Pome  Rouge  de  Pomponnt  . . .  640 

Pavit  Oetmu 640 

P^k^BoyaU 619 

PSeheMalU 619 

P^keJanne 684 

PMker  d  Fleurt  DoubleM 642 

Pielier  d  FUun  aemi-DoMes.  542 

PeenTo 648 

Pineapple  Clingstone 689 

Pourpree  Hdtive 612 

Pourprhe  dt  Normandie 616 

Pourpree  Tardive 619 

Poole'*  LaU  Yellow  FreeeUme,  682 

Poole's  Large  Yellow 682 

Prince's  Climax 641 

Prince's  Paragon 65^ 

Prince's  Excelsior 632 

Prince's  Red  Rareripe 624 

President 628 

President  Church 623 

Purple  Avani 616 

Purple  Alberg 684 

Rareripe,  Late  Red 624 

Red  Rareripe 624 

Red  Cheek  Melpcoton 682 

Red  Rareripe 620 

RedAvant 622 

Red  Alberg 634 

RedHeaiK 687 

Red  Cheek  Maloeoton 682 

RedMaqdalen 608 

Rei^s  Weepitia  Pemeh 648 

Reeve's  Favorite 638 

Rofiald's  Mignonne 608 

Rosebank 626 

Rose 626 

Rose  Flowering 042 

Rouge  Paysanne 619 

Royal  George 625 

Royal  Charlotte 626 

Royal  Kensington 616 

Ronald's  Seedling  Oalande  ...  616 

Royal  Sovereign 616 

Royals 619 

Scott's  Early  Red 625 

Scott's  Magnate 626 

Scott's  Nectar. 626 

Scott's  Nonpareil 683 

Selby'saing 688 

Serrated. 614 

Serrate  Early  York, 612 

Shanghae 641 

Smfioih-fauved  Royal  Oeorge  . .  608 

Smith's  Favorite 638 

Smith's  Ne Winston 641 

Roflanna ... 


Smock  Free«tmi« 633 

Snow 626 

Stewart's  Late  Oalandt 609 

Stetson's  Seedling. 626 

Strawberry 626 

Stump  the  Worid. 62T 

St   George 683 

Stephenson  Cling 641 

Superb  Royal 616 

Superb 625 

Susquehanna. 633 

Sufeet  Water 613 

Swiss  Mignonne 616 

THon  de*Venue 619 

Tippecanoe 642 

Titus 684 

True  Red  Magdalen 619 

Tuft's  Rareripe 634 

Unique 614 

Van  Zandt's  Superb 627 

Vanguard 622 

Veluuth  Tardive 622 

Veloutee  de  Merlet 616 

Violette  native 608 

Violette  Hdtive  Orosse 6o8 

Vineuse  de  Fromentin 616 

Vineuse 616 

Washington 628 

Washington  Red  Freestone. ...  628 

Washington  Clingstone 612 

Walter's  Early 627 

Walburton  Admirable 627 

Ward's  Late  Free 627 

Weeping  Peach 643 

White  Imperial 628 

White-Blossomed  Incomparable  628 

White  Rareripe 620 

White  Melocoton 620 

White  Avant 628 

WhUe  Blossom 628 

WilloH)  Peach, 628 

Williamson's  New  York 638 
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Louise  Bonne 577 

Louise  Bonne  Real 577 


Pact 

Long  Oreen.m*m^ 556 

LordChwn^s 564 

Lon^  de  JyarkoyU 466 

Lome  Bose 474 

Lodge 520 

Louis  Bnpont 520 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 520 

Louise  Bonne  dAvranche^  . . .  520 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersejf,,  •  •  • . .  520 

Louis  de  Busse  t 545 

Mansuette 577 

Marie  Louise  Nova. 577 

Martin  Sec ••••.•  577 

March  Bergamotte 578 

MabilU 424 

Madeleine,  or  Citron  des  Cannes  441 

Madeleine 441 

Magdalen 441 

Mareehal  de  la  Cour* .  • 483 

Marie  Louise  Nova 488 

Madame  MiUet 521 

Madame  Ducar 522 

Madame  EUsa 522 

Malconaitre  d'Haspin. • .  522 

Martha  Ann 622 

Marie  Parent 622 

Marie  Louise,. 622 

Marie  Chretisnne 522 

Mareehal  Pelissier 528 

Marianne  de  Nancy. .  ..•«•...  524 

Mareehal  Billen 524 

Mather 524 

Maynard 524 

Madotte 568 

Marie  Louise  the  Second 488 

Maria  Nouvelle, 581 

Meadow  Feaster 567 

Marotte  Sucree  Jaune 532 

Mr.  John. 578 

McLaughlin 524 

MoVean 678 

Messire  Jean 578 

Messire  Jean  Oris •  •  •  578 

Messire  Jean  Blane 578 

Messire  Jean  Dore 578 

Merritoeather 660 

Meriam 624 

Medaille 526 

MelindeKops 424 

MieldWaterloo 494 

Mchaux 678 

Milanaise  Guvelier. 447 

Mignonne  d'Hiver 626 

Millot  de  Nancy 525 

Mitchell's  Russet 525 

Mtller's  Early 682 

Moccas 678 

Monsieur  Jean 578 
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Miwr-fowlEga 588 

M^iUe  JBtnieke^  L.  ff.  8, 566 

Maruieur  U  Cure 557 

MonDieu 671 

Monkowlhy 466 

MblUtft  Ottenuey  Ckaumo»- 

UlU 472 

HoDseigneur  JJ&e 525 

HoyamensiDg 525 

Huscftdine 626 

Huskingam 526 

MuscatFaiL 577 

Muscat  Robert 578 

Muttk  Smnnur  Bim  Ckntun, .  588 

Mu%k  RMne 578 

Kaumkeag 579 

Napoleon 526 

Ne  Plus  Meuris. 527 

I^ew  8t.  Germain 548 

Ife  Piue  Mewrie 824 

Nelied^Hiwr 447 

Neut  Tnrk  JUd  Cheek 443 

Ife%o  Frederick  of  WwrUmintrg  468 

Newtown  VirgaUett 575 

NUes? 527 

Niell 526 

No.  IZb  of  Van  Mime 558 

No.  1599  of  Van  Mom. 566 

No,10 520 

NouTeau  Poiteaa 627 

Nouvelle 547 

NowtelleiOmf. 436 

NoiaviU 466 

Noirehain 478 

Ognon 588 

Oanonet 456 

Oliver's  Ruaaet 579 

Omer  Pacha 549 

Onondaga 528 

Ontario 529 

Orpheline  Oolmar. 529 

Orange  Berpamot 584 

Orange  Bergamotie ••  579 

Orange  d'HiTor 579 

Osborne 529 

Osband^s  &immer 529 

Oswego  Benrre. 580 

Ott 441 

Oxford  Okawawntel 569 

PaiUeau 579 

Parkinton't  Wardm 567 

Paddrington 564 

Paddock 630 

Pardee's  Seedling 580 

Pardee's  No.  2 419 

Parsonage 6%0 

Paradise  d'Automne 581 

Passe  Colmar 532 


Paste  Oolmar  J^nneawt 5S2 

Passe  Cblmar  drit 582 

Passan's  du  Portugal 582 

Pater  Noster 682 

Paquency 683 

Paul  Ambre 683 

PetU  OoraU 600 

Pennsrlvania 579 

Perdriau 681 

PetU  RoHsselet 681 

PetU  Museai 577 

Peach  Pear 533 

Pendleton's  Early  York 633 

Pengethly^ 633 

Petre 638 

Philadelphia 684 

Philippe  Goes 536 

Philinpe  de  Pdjues 428 

Pie  I5l 635 

Pickering  Pear 587 

Pine  Pear 486 

Pitt's  Prolific 679 

PUfs  Svrpasse  Marie *.  579 

Piatt's  Seiedling 535 

Phmbgattel 646 

Pocahontas 535 

Poire  de  Rose 583 

Poire-glaee 584 

PoireSeutinf 564 

Poire Bameauf  ..4 566 

Poire  OuUlaume 421 

Poire  de  Simon 436 

Poire  Neige. 436 

Poire  de  Beianeur 436 

Poire  Momsuur^ 436 

Poire  Daoif 438 

Poire  ePAmour. 671 

Poir  des  Nonnes 470 

Poire  d^Amboise 471 

PoirdeCadet 466 

Poire  Rousselon 636 

Poire  dsBanag 486 

Poire  de  Lowoain, 486 

Poire  TruiU. 600 

Poire  Ananas 507 

Poire  dsTabUs des  PHnces...  614 

PoireaOobart 674 

Poire  Peeks 638 

Poire  d'Albret 636 

Poire  d'Abondanoe 536 

Poire  de  Chasseurs. 686 

Poured'Ayril 536 

Poire  de  Lepine 686 

Poire  BUelle. 540 

Poire  8ans  Peau 642 

Poire  de  Priniemps 644 

Pope's  Scarlet  Mijor 580 

Pope's  Quaker 580 
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Pound i 637 

J^oire  JPrevogi 537 

Poire  de  Chypre 681 

Poire  a  la  Jieine, 678 

Poire  Idard 626 

PoireNUU 626 

P,rinc€»se  Marianne 681 

Precel 682 

Preeent  de  Malines 682 

Pueelle  Oondesienne 682 

Pratt 637 

Prevost 687 

Princesflf  Maria 680 

Princess  of  Orange 680 

Prineeese  (TOranffe 680 

Prineeese  Conquete 680 

Princess  Ghariotte 680 

Primitive 677 

Princesee  de  Parme 622 

Prince's  Sugar 682 

Prince's  Sugar  Top  ..- 682 

Prince  Albert 687 

Polsifer 688 

Poyale 647 

Queen's  Pear 6*78 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countries  . .  680 

Quilletette 688 

Quinnipiac 647 

Raymond. 638 

Rapelje 688 

JUacPs  Seedling 680 

Reading. 638 

JUgintin '. 632 

Peal  Jargonelle 614 

Retour  de  Rome 689 

Jteioner 486 

Red  Doyenne 487 

Bed  Beurre 487 

Red  Cheeked  Seehel 448 

RedBeurre 471 

RedMueeadel 614 

Red  Cheek 614 

Reine  dee  Pays  Bos. 680 

Reine  Caroline 680 

Richards 640 

Ridelle's 640 

RousseletU  dEiver, 677 

RoideRome 626 

Royal  d'AngUterre 687 

Roe's  Be^wnotte 640 

Roussele^Rperen 640 

Rousselet  Double 640 

Rousselet  Enfant  Predigue  ...  640 

Ropes 641 

Rosabirne 641 

Rousselet  Yanderwecken 641 

Rousselet  StuUgart 641 

Rostizer 442 


Psgs 

Rousselet  JanUn 489 

Rolde  Wurtemberg 608 

Round  Top 664 

Rousselet  de  Meester. 681 

Rousselet  Hatif. 681 

Rousselet  de  Rheims 681 

Rousselet 681 

Rosenbime 683 

Robinson 669 

Robert's  Keeping 664 

Royal  Tairltng 664 

Rushmore's  Bon  Chretien. ....  676 

Saint  Germain,  Brando's 641 

Salisbury  Seedling 641 

Sanspeau,  or  Skinless. 642 

Saint  Germain  de  MarHn^ . . .  682 

Saint  Sampson. 614 

Saint  Lambert 614 

SabinetPJSte 614 

Sarah. 664 

Satin  Vert 678 

St.  Germain  Blane 677 

St.  Jean  Musmtee  Groe 678 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 646 

St.  Michael  Archange 646 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 647 

StDorothee 647 

St.  Ghislain 647 

St.  Andre 648 

St.  Germain 648 

St.  Germain  GrU 648 

St.  Germain  Jaune 648 

St.  Germain,  Prince's. 648 

StMenin 649 

St.  Denis 681 

St.  Germain  d'RU 682 

St.  Michael  d'Siver 484 

St.  Michael. 486 

StMichel 486 

St.  Michel  Dare 487 

St.  Mare  f 446 

St.  Jean 460 

St.  John's  Pear 460 

St.Nicholae 498 

St.  fferblain  d'River 664 

Sabine 618 

Sehone  und  Gvte 466 

Scotch  Bergamot 666 

Sept-en^^pteule 677 

SeUeck 648 

Serrurier.... 648 

Seigneur  iSfpetin 489 

Seckel 448 

Bechh 448 

Seigneur  d^JSiver 428 

Sheldon ^ 444 

Shenk's 608 

Sheppard. 648 
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8h&re%  Bt,  Otmam 682 

Simon  Boorier 643 

Billiman't  JRunetf 672 

SietUU 436 

8icM 448 

8miih'$  SordefuuM 620 

BmUh^i  FenntyhanuL 679 

SmokehouM 608 

8nmB  Flower, 600 

SnMB  Fear 436 

Solitaire 677 

Souveraine  ^Htner 632 

Soidat  Laboureur 648 

Bouveraine  de  Priatetnpfl  ....  644 

Bouyeraine  d^Ete 646 

Sommer  Apothekwbinie 683 

Bcmmer  Oute  Ckristef%bime  . .  688 

8piee^  or  Muei  Fear 681 

Sponge 481 

SpiceBuiUr 667 

Bpina^ 667 

Sterling 646 

SteTens*  Genesee..  •• 646 

Styrian. 646 

Styer 646 

Stone 681 

BiawUon, 467 

Sucre  Vert 682 

Sugar  Top 682 

Sucree  de  Hojerswerda 682 

Biigar  of  Hoyertworda 682 

Sulliran ..^ 649 

Supreme  de  Qoimper 649 

Surpasse  Menrifl 649 

SunMisse  Grasaane 649 

Summer  Thorn 678 

Surpaes  Ifaria  Lomee 679 

Burpaste  Meurice 681 

Summer  St.  Germain 682 

Summer  Franc  Real 682 

Summer  Rose 688 

Summer  Bon  Chretien 688 

Bummer  Good  Christian 688 

Snperfondante 688 

Summer  Bell 685 

Summer  Portugal 682 

Suerrier  ^  AuHomne 648 

Summer  Doyetme 484 

Sueree  Doree, 626 

Sugar  Fear 460 

Supreme ^ 614 

Summer  Beauty.,  ^^-^ 614 

Swnmer  Bergamot 666 

Surpaaae  Virgalieu 650 

Surpasse  Vtrgouleuee 650 

Suzette  de  Bevay 650 

Swiss  Bergamot 664 

Bweet  Summer 614 

Vert  longue  Panache 


3wan*8E^ 688 

Syehle 448 

Bylvanekevert  eTBtPor 424 

SylTange 688 

Tarquin  de  Pyrenneea 65G 

Taylor  Pear. 6S9 

Tea 651 

Terling 564 

Theodore  Van  Mods 651 

Thompson's 562 

Thorp , 553 

Thnerlinck 558 

TTiomyBose 688 

Tillington 684 

Totten's  Seedling 553 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 553 

Triomphe  d'Hasselt 554 

Trowee  de  Montigny 474 

Triomphe  de  Nord 554 

Triomphe  de  ffaslet 564 

TroutFear 600 

Tyler 563 

Tvson. 446 

Vdal 614 

UnedaUs  SL  Germain. 637 

Upper  Crust 558 

Urbaniste 446 

Uwchlan 554 

VanBuren 654 

Vanlfarum 554 

VaUee  Franche. 684 

Van  Mona  Leon  le  Clere 584 

Virgouleuse 584 

Vanqnelin. , 654 

Van  AsBche 664 

Van  Assene 554 

VanAsshe 554 

Valencia 436 

VanMon»No,li^ 496 

Van  Mone,  No,  l^Z% 669 

Ton  ifofiff,  i^o.  1218 570 

VanMone, 520 

VanMons,No.%%9 649 

VermiUiondEU 614 

VermUiond^EU 674 

Verte  Longue  de  la  Mayenne. .  498 

Verte  Longue  of  Angers 655 

Ver^  Longue. 656 

Veiouaere 566 

Vicar  of  Wlnkfield. . . -* 657 

Vicompte  de  SpoelberdiL ....  658 

Virgalieu .'•...  436 

Vtrgaloo 436 

Warwick  Bergamot 436 

Wayne 444 

Watertown 482 

Waterloo 494 

Watermelon ,••  608 


666 
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Wadleigh 668 

Walker 668 

Washington 669 

Weisse  Herhst  JSutterhime, . . .  436 

Wendell 669 

Westcott 660 

Wharton's  Early 660 

White's  Seedling 660 

White  Beurre 486 

White  Autumn  Beum 486 

William  Edwarda' 684 

Williams*  Early 661 

William  the  Fourth 620 

William8*8  Bonchretien 421 

Williamson 660 

Willermoz 661 

Wilmington 661 

Wilbur 661 

Wilkinson 661 

Winter  Seckel 662 

Winter  Nelis 447 

Winter  Orange 6*79 

Winter  Bell 637 

Winter  Bergamot 664 

WinUr  Beurre 669 

Winter  Virgalieu 670 

Winter  Vergelieu 491 

WUhelmine 618 

Windsor 686 

Wiest 660 

Wredow 662 

Wurtemherg 626 

Yat 686 

Telloui  Butter, 486 

Torh  Berganiot 666 

YutU 686 

Ziephirin  Oregoire 662 

Zephirin  Louis  Gregoire 662 

Zoar  Beauty 662 

ZoarSeedling 662 
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Abricotee  Bouge ; 401 

AbrieotVert 862 

Abricotee  de  Tcneri 401 

Ahrieotee 401 

AgenVatte 868 

American  Wheat 401 

^fiMTtc^H  Yellow  Qage 872 

Atnber  jPrimordian 886 

A.ngelina  Bnrdett 878 

Apple  Plum 873 

Apricot 401 

Africot  Phtm  of  Tours 401 

Autumn  Gage 878 

Agure  Native 402 


Austrian  Quesche. 


Belgian  Purple 878 

Belle  de  Septembre 878 

Beekman't  Scarlet 88t 

Bingham 868 

Black  Damask 874 

Black  JPerdrigon 402 

Black  Morocco 889 

Black  Bamaon 877 

Black  Imperial • .  874 

Bleecker's  Gage 869 

BUecker'e  Scarlet 887 

Blue  Imperatrice 869 

Blue  Perdrigon    . .   . , 401 

Blue  Gage 402 

Blue  Perdrigon 891 

Blue  Imperatrice 897 

Blue  Holland 408 

Bolmar :...,  871 

Bolmar'e  Washington 871 

Bradshaw 874 

Brevoort's  Purple 402 

Brevoorfs  Purple  Bolmar  ....  402  . 
Brevoorfa  Purple  Washington,  402 

Brignolef 406 

Brignole  Violette 401 

Bricetta 874 

BruynOage 862 

Bradford  Qage 862 

Buel^  Favorite 874 

Bury  Seedling 860 

Burgnon  Gage 862 

Burgundy  Prune 874 

Burrettes 874 

Byfield. 402 

Caledonian 882 

CtUalonian 886 

Chapin's  Early 876 

Cherry 876 

Cheston 876 

ClothofOM 880 

Columbia 876 

Columbian  Ocmc 876 

Coe's  Golden  Drop. 860 

Coe's  Late  Red 876 

Coe's  Imperial 860 

Common  English  Sloe 406 

Common  Damson 877 

Common  Quetsehe 893 

Cooper's  Large 877 

Cooper's  Large  Bed 877 

Cooper's  Large  American, ....  877 

Corse's  Admiral 402 

Corse's  Field  Marshal 402 

Corse's  Nota  Bene 877 

Covetche 898 

Cruger's  Scarlet 876 

Cruger's 375 

Cruger's  Seedling 876 

894  • 


750 
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Orwfm^M  BcatUi  Qixgt, 875 

I^Agtn 868 

jyAm&rique  ^Ofug^ 875 

jyAwine. 886 

Damson 877 

Damatk 898. 

Damas  Gro$ 898 

Dmnat  Violet  Qrat 898 

Danuu  VtoUt 894 

DamM  Vert 862 

Dame  Atthert  VioletU 894 

Dame  Ambert 899 

Dame  Ambert  Blanche 899 

Dame  Ambert  Jaune 899 

Dana's  TeUow  Gage 878 

Daupkine 862 

DeMontfort 878 

DeDelice 860 

De  Virffinie 876 

Denniston^s  Superb 861 

Denniston*8  Albany  Beauty. . .  878 

Denniaton's  Red 878 

Denver's  Victoria  f 897 

Diamond 402 

Dictator. 403 

Diapree  Roufe 861 

Die  Videtie  Koning  Claudie, .  868 

Diapree  Violette 876 

Domine  Dull 879 

Downton  Imperatrice 879 

Double  BloBsomed  Plum 406 

Drapd'Or 879 

Drap  d'Or  of  Esperin 880 

Duane*8  Purple 880 

Dunmore 880 

DutehPrune 879 

Dutch  QueUen 879 

Early  Grose 880 

Early  Royal  of  Nikita 880 

Early  Yellow  Prune 881 

JSarly  Scarlet 876 

Earlif  Damson 877 

^arlif  Yellow 886 

JSarly  Morocco 889 

^arly  Black  Morocco 889 

Sarlif  Damask 889 

JSariy  Violet 891 

Early  7\mrs 891 

Early  Royal. 896 

Egg  Plum. 899 

Elfrey 408 

El/ry's  Prune 408 

Emerald  Drop 881 

English  Wheat 881 

Jfair's  Golden  Drop, 860 

Fellenbeiig 881 

Florenee S94 


FluehtngOage 8U 

Fotheringham 408 

Franklin. 871 

Frost  Gage 881 

Frost  Plum 881 

Pulton 882 

Galbraith 882 

Oerman  Oage 859 

German  Prune, 379 

General  Hand 382 

Gifford's  Lafayette 40S 

Golden  Gage. 860 

Golden  Cherry  Plum 376 

Goliath 382 

Gonne^s  Green  Gage 400 

Green  Gage 862 

Grosse  Heine  CSaude 862 

Grosse  Heine 862 

Grosse  LuUante 899 

Grow  House  Purple 408 

Groundacre 882 

GrimtKHxTs  Early  Orleane., . .  891 

Gundaker  Prune. 383 

Gundaker  Plum 883 

Guthrie's  Topaz 888 

Guthrie's  Apricot 883 

Guthrie's  Late  <^«en. 883 

Gwalsh 403 

Hartwiss'  Tellow  Prone 883 

Hampton  Court 391 

Henry  Glay 384 

Highlander. 384 

Holland 403 

Holland  Prune. 408 

Howard's  Farorite 862 

Howell'sEarly 884 

HoweWs  Large 890 

How's  Amber 884 

Horse  Plum 404 

Hudson  Gage 364 

Hulings'  Superb 384 

Ickworth  Imperatrice 886 

Imperial  Gage 864 

Imperial  Ottoman 866 

Imperial. . .'. 394 

Imperial  Violet 394 

Imperiale 894 

Imperial  Diadem 861 

Imperiale  Violette 894 

Imperiale Houge  ..,..., ^»^..  894 

Imperiale  Blanche,. 899 

Imperatrice 859 

Imperatrice  Violette 898 

Imperatrice  Violette  Grosse  . .  89S 

Imperatrice  Blanche 899 

Isabella 881 

Isleworth  Green  Gage 86S 
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Italian  JPnms ...  881 

iTes*  Seedling ^ 885 

Jaune  Hatiye 886 

Jaune  de  Cfaialogne 866 

Jeifenon 866 

JenkifCs  Imperial, 890 

Judson 886 

Keywr'9  Plum 884 

Kirke*s 886 

KnighesNo,^ 886 

Knighfs  Large  Jurying 887 

Lady  Plum 886 

La  Bogale 870 

La  Delieieuse  f 877 

Large  Green  Drying 887 

Large  Early  Dameon 404 

Large  Long  Blue 892 

Late  Bolmer. .  «. 404 

Late  Yellow  Damson 405 

Lawrence^s  FaTorite 865 

Lawrence^s  Qage 865 

Langdon*8  Seedling 886 

Leipxie 898 

Lewiston  Egg 404 

Little  Queen  Claude 400 

Little  Blue  Gage 402 

Lombard 887 

Louie  Philippe 890 

Long  Scarlet 404 

Lucombe^s  Nonsuch. 887 

Madison 866 

Mamelonnee 888 

Marten*8  Seedling. 888 

Maitre  Claude 405 

Manning^  Long  Blue 892 

Mamelon  Sageret 888 

Magnum  Bonum ; 899 

Mateklene 876 

McLaughlin 866 

Meigs 888 

Mirabelle  Tardive 888 

Mirabelle 888 

Mirabelle  Petite 888 

Miraf)elle  Jaune 888 

Mirabelle  Double 879 

Mirabelle  Oroeee 879 

Miser  Plum 876 

Mimms 861 

Monroe 869 

Monroe  Egg 889 

Monsiemr 890 

Monsieur  Ordinaire 890 

Mofuieur  Hatif 891 

Monsieur  Haiif  de  Montmo- 
rency   891 

Monsieur  Tardif 898 

Montgomery  Prune  f 887 

Prune  Damaon 


Morocco 889 

Mulbernr 889 

Myrobolan 876 

Nectarine 890 

New  Early  Orleans 891 

New  Orleans. 891 

New  York  PurpU 402 

New  Golden  Drop 860 

New  Washington 871 

Noire  Haiive 891 

Old  Orleans 890 

Orange 890 

Orange  Gage 890 

Orleans 890 

Orleans  Early 891 

Orleans,  Smith's 866 

Parsonage 867 

Peach  Plum 867 

PeachPlum 890 

Penobscot 891 

Peoly's  Early  Blue 404 

Petite  Reine  Claude, 400 

Perdrigon  Violette 401 

Perdrigon  Rouge 406 

Perdrigon  Violet 891 

Perdrigon  Blane 406 

Pigeorts  Heart 894 

PlumdeTInde 891 

Pond's  Seedling  (American)  . .  404 
Pond's  Seedling  (English) ....  891 

PondsPurple 404 

Plum  of  Louvain, 892 

Precoce  de  Bergthold 891 

Precoce  de  Tours 891 

Prince's  Orange  Egg 892 

Prince  of  Wales 892 

Prince  Engelbert 892 

Prince's  Orange  Gage 408 

Princess  IrnperieU  Gage 864 

Prune,  Manning's  Long  Blue . .  892 

Prune  de  Lourain 892 

Prune  d'Agen 868 

Prune  Peehe 890 

Prune  ePAllemagne 898 

Prune  d'CSuf, . 894 

Prune  d'Alteese 898 

Prune  Suisse 8M 

PrunePeehe 867 

Pruned'Ast 868 

Prune  de  St.  Bamabe 886 

Prune  de  Brignole 868 

Prune  de  Bourgoyne 87 1 

Prune  de  la  St,  Martin 876 

Prune  d' Italia 881 

Prunus  Myrobolana 875 

Prunus  Cerasi/era. 876 

Purple  Gage 868 

878 
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Farple  FaTorite 868 

PurpleEgg 894 

Purple  magnum  Soman 894 

Purple  Damaan 877 

Pttrple  Magnum  Banum 880 

Qaackenbo«8 898 

Qoetsche  de  Dorelle  Kouvelle 

Grand "898 

Quetscbe,  or  Oerman  Prune  . .  898 

Qi'eUehe  Qroaee 898 

Qitettche  cFAllemcgne  Oroue..  898 

Queen  Mother 894 

Queen  Vtetoriaf 897 

Bed  Magnum  Bonnm 894 

Red  Gage 869 

Red  Perdrigon 406 

RedDamask 890 

Red  Queen  Mother 894 

Red  Imperial 894 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 866 

RedGage 404 

Reine  Claude  Rouge 894 

Reine  Claude  Diaphane. 896 

Reine  Claude  d'October 896 

Reine  Claude  de  Beray 870 

Reine  Claude 862 

Reine  Claude  BUmche 400 

Reine  Petite  JSspeee 400 

Reine  Nova 894 

•Reizenstein^s  Yellow  Prune. . .  896 
Rhinebeck  Yellow  Gage ......  406 

Rhine  Clande  VioletU 868 

Rivers's  Early  Prolific 896 

Riveras  Early  Favorite 896 

River'sNo.l 896 

River's  Early,  jVo.  2 896 

Robe  de  Sergent 868 

Roche  Carbon. 861 

Roe^s  Autumn  Gage 873 

Ro  vale » , . .  870 

R'jyale  de  Tours 896 

Royale  Hative 896 

Jio'gal  Toure 896 

Siiint  Catherine 896 

Saint  Martin's  Qae|8che 897 

Saint  Martin 876 

Saint  Martin  Rouge 876 

Saint  Cloud 882 

SchuylerGage Zll 

Schenectady  Catiierine 897 

Scarlet  Gage. 404 

Sea  or  Early  Purple 897 

Semiana 897 

Sharp's  Emperor 897 

Shiston's  Early 403 

Shailer'e  White  J)ameon, 406 

Sheen ,   408 

Siamese. 405 

ShropBhire 878  I 

St.  Jmnes  Quetsche 894  | 


Simiana 898 

SmaU  Green  Gage. 400 

St.  Maurin', ....••••..,  868 

Steer's  Emperor 882 

Suisse 898 

Suerin  Vert 862 

Superiour  Green  Gage 864 

Sweet  Dameon 404 

SweetPrune 898 

Bwies  Plum 896 

Thomas 898 

Trouvee  de  V oueche 398 

True  Large  German  Prum. . .  898 

Turkieh  Quetteke 893 

Vert  Bonne 862 

Veritahle  Imperairiee 869 

Virgin 898 

Violet  Perdrigon  .^ 401 

Violet  de  Toure 891 

Violet  Perdrigon, 866 

Violet  Queen  Claude 868 

VioUt  Diaper 876 

VioletU  Hative 891 

Violette 859 

Virginian  Cherry 876 

Washington 371 

Wax 398 

Waterloo 860 

Wentu>orth 899 

White  Imperatrice 899 

White  Magnum  Bonum. ......  399 

White  Apricot 406 

White  Perdrigon 405 

White  Damson 405 

WhiUEmpreu 899 

WhiteEgg 899 

White  PrimortUan 886 

WhiteMogul 899 

White  Imperial 899 

White  If<^land 899 

WhiteGage 400 

Whm  Prune  Damson 405 

White  Damascene •  405 

WhiteGage 864 

White  Gage 872 

Wilkinson 4^M} 

WUmoVs  Green  Gage 36:^ 

WUmoes  New  Green  Gage  ...  862 
Wilmot's  Late  Green  Gage  ...  862 

WUmjoCs  laU  Orleans 882 

Woolston's  Black  Gage. 400 

Yellow  Gage,  Prince's. 872 

Yellow  Gage 400 

Yellow^ 399 

Yellow  Magnum  Bonum 899 

Yellow  Apricot. 40l 

Yellow  Perdrigon <i79 

Zwtteche. r  S 

Winter  Damson 37:^ 

Wilmot's  new  Early  Orleans.  3t»l 
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Aberdeen  Beehive    681 

Aberdeen 682 

Admiral  Dundas 672 

Ajax 672 

Alice  Maude 672 

American  Scarlet, 676 

Atkinson's  Scarlet 681 

Austrian  Scarlet 680 

Bishop^s  Oituige 678 

Bishf^'s  New 678 

Black  Roseberry 679 

Black  Prince 672 

Black  Imperial 672 

Blood  Pine 682 

Boston  Pine ; 669 

British  Queen 673 

Brighton  Pine 678 

Brewer's  Emperor 679 

Bttisson  des  Alps  Blanc^  Ac, . .  684 

Burr's  New  Pine 670 

Burr's  Seedling 678 

Burr's  Old  Seedling. * . .  678 

Burros  Staminate. 678 

Gapt.  Cook 678 

Carolina 682 

Caperon  Royal, 684 

Caper  on  Hermaphrodite, 684 

Columbus 679 

Ccomnon  Rouge 6SS 

Connnun  sans  Filets 684 

Cox's  Seedling 679 

Crescent  Seedling 680 

Crimson  Cone 670 

Crystal  Palace 678 

Cushing 674 

Des  Alpes  d  Fruit  Rouge 683 

Des  Alpes  de  Tous'  ks  Mois  d 

Fruit  Rouge,  dse 688 

Des  Alpes  de  Tous  hs  Mois  d 

Fruit  Blanc^  die. 683 

Des  Alpes  sans  FileU,. 684 

Des  Bois  d  Fruit  Rw^ 683 

Des  Alpes  d  Fruit  Blmtfi 683 

Beptford  Pine 680 

Diadem 674 

Double  Bearing 684 

Downton 680 

Due  de  Brabant 674 

Dundee  680 

Duke  of  Kent 680 

Dutchberry 670 

Early  Virginia 671 

Early  Frolifie  Scarlet 680 

Eberlein's  Eteedling 680 

Elenora 680 

EUxa 680 


English  Red  WM eS 

Fill-Bvket ;.... 674 

Fraisier  Vert 685 

French  Musk  Bautboia 684 

Germantown 674 

Genesee 674 

Globe  , 681 

Globe  Scarlet 680 

Goliath 674 

Orandijlora *. 682 

Green  Strawberry 685 

Green  Alpine 685 

Green  Fine 685 

Green  Wood 686 

GreentoeWs  New  Giant 685 

GreenwelPs  French 686 

Grove  End  Scarlet 681 

Hovey's  Seedling 671 

Hooker 675 

Hooper's  Seedling. 681 

Hudson 676 

Hudson  Bay ' 676 

Huntsman 681 

Imperial  Oimson 675 

Imperial  Scarlet. 675 

Iowa 675 

Jenny's  SeedJing 671 

Jenny  Lind , 676 

Keen^s  Pistillate 681 

Keen's  Seedling. , , 676 

Keen's  Black  Fine. 676 

Knight's  Seedling.. 680 

La  laegoise 681 

Large  Early  Scarlet. 671 

Late  Prolific 681 

ZateScarlet 67ff 

Le  Baron 676 

Lizzie  Randolph 681 

Longworth's  Prolific 671 

McAToy's  Extra  Red 676 

McAvwfs  No,  I 676 

M'Avoy's  Superior 671 

MAvoy'sNo.n 671 

Mayomensing 676 

Mammoth 681 

Melon 681 

Methren  Scarlet 676 

Methren  Castle 676 

Monroe  Scarlet 676 

Mottier's  Seedling 681 

Monthly^  without  Runners. . . .  684 

Myall's  Dept/ord  Fine 680 

Myatt's  British  Queen 678 

Murphy's  Child 676 

Musk  Hautbois. 684 

Necked  Pine 676 

Newland's  Mammoth  . 688 

Nova  ScoHa  Scarlet 680 
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Old  Pine,  or  Ouroliiuk 682 

Old  Scarlet  Pins 682 

OldScarUt 682 

Omer  Pacha 6*77 

Orange  Prolific 677 

Orange  Hudaon  Bay 673 

PcUoffonian 686 

Peabody's  New  Hautboia 684 

Pennsylvania 677 

PineAppU 676 

BictonPine 672 

PowderedPine 686 

Prince  Albert 682 

Prince  of  Orleans 682 

Prince's  Glimux 677 

Prince  of  Wales 677 

Prince's  Magnate 677 

Prolific,  or  Conical 684 

Prolific 682 

Profuse  Scarlet 682 

Red  Wood 688 

Red  Alpine 683 

Red-Bush  Alpine 684 

Red  Monthly  StravAerty 688 

Richardson's  Eariy 682 

Richardson's  Late 682 

RivalHudson 677 

Ross's  Phonix 677 

Roseberry 682 

Rouuton • -•  684 

Ruby 678 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 678 

Scarlet  Melting '.  682 

Scarlet  Cone 678 

Scott's  Seedling 678 

Seoteh  Pins  Apple. 670 

Scotch  Scarlet 682 

Sehneicke'e  Seedling 671 

Schiller 682 

Sir  Harry. 678 

Southampton  Scarlet 676 

Stoddardt  Alpine 683 

Swainstone's  Seedling 683 

Triumph  de  Qand 678 

Trollcpe^a  Victoria 678 

True  Chili 686 

Uniq^te  Prairie 676 

Victoria 678 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  679 

Walker's  Seedling 672 

Washington 676 

WarrerCe  Seedling 676 

White  Wood 68S 

White  Alpine 688 

White-Bush  Alpine 684 

White  Monthly     . .    , 688 

WhiU  Montldy,  mtkout  Rtm^ 
nere 684 

I 


Western  Qoeen 079 

Wilson's  Albany 679 

Wilier 679 

Wilmot's  Superb 686 

TellowChili 686 

Townee  Seedling 674 

York  River  Scarlet 676 


POXXORAirAmL 

Double  Red. 699 

Double  White 699 

Grenadier  d  Fhdt  Donz 699 

Sub-acid  fruited 699 

Sweet-fruited 699 

Variegated  Flowered. 699 

Wild,  or  Acid-fruited 699 

Yellow^owered 699 


QUiJICB. 

Apple-flhaped  Quinoe 668 

Chinese  Quince 664 

Oo^ynaeeier  Maliforme 653 

Ooignaeeier  de  Portugal 663 

Ooignaeeier  Pyriforme 663 

Cyaonia  Japoniea 664 

Cydonia  Lueitaniea 653 

Chfdonier  tub  v,  Pyriform, ....  663 

Oydonia  Sineneie 664 

Oydonia  v.  Maliformie 663 

Japan  Quince 664 

Oblong  Quince 663 

Orange  Quinee 663 

Pear-shaped  Quince 663 

Portugal  Quince 663 

Pvrua  Japoniea 664 

Rea'a  Seedling 663 

VanSlyke 663 
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American  Red 667 

American  Black 658 

Antwerp •  ..  657 

Antwerp  Red 667 

Antwerp  Yellow. 667 

Autumnal  Raspberries 661 

Barnet 668 

Belle  de  Fontenay 661 

Black  Raspberry 668 

BrinckWe  Orange 66C 

Ameriean  White (58 
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Brentford  Gane 668 

Jiubu9  OecidenUUu 658 

JBurUjf 667 

Gatawissa 661 

CoL  Wilder 668 

Cofnmott  Black-Cap 668 

Common  Red 667 

Cope 668 

CormoalVs  Frolifie  668 

ComtoalPt  Seedling 668 

CretanRed 668 

Cashing 669 

Double  Bearing 661 

DoubU-Bearing  Yellow 667 

Emily 669 

JEngluk  Red 657 

Fastollf 669 

Franconia 669 

French 669 

Framhoiaier  h,  Gros  Fruit 667 

Fulton 660 

General  Patterson 660 

ffowlancPs  Red  Antwerp 667 

Kneyett's  Giant 660 

Kneveti'e  Antwerp 667 

Late  Liberian 661 

Large  Fruited  Monthly 661 

LargeRed 668 

Lord  Exmouth'e 668 

Magnum  Bohum 660 

Merveille  do  Quatre  Saisona. . .  661 

Jfew  Red  Anlwerv 667 

Nottingham  Scarlet 660 


Pift 

Northumberland  FlUbaaket....  660 

Ohio  Everbearing. 662 

Ohio  Raspberry * 662 

Old  Red  Aniuerp 667 

Orange 660 

Perpetual  Bearing. 661 

RedProlific *. 667 

River^e  New  Large  Monihlg  . .  661 

Thimble-Berry 668 

Thunderer 660 

True  Red  Antwerp 667 

Victoria 662 

Vtee-President  French 669 

Walker 660 

WhiU  Antwerp 667 

Woodward 661 


2.  Blackberries. 

Bush  Blackberry 668 

Dewberry 662 

Dorchester 668 

High  Blackberry ; .  668 

Lawton , 663 

Low  Blackberry 662 

NewRochelle 663 

Newman's  Thomleas 663 

Rubue  Canadensis 662 

Rubua  Villosus 663 

8eaeor*s  Mammoth 663 

Trailing  Blackberry 662 
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Almond,  its  nattvlty,  981;  nm  o^  288;  ita  eolttratlon,  988;  yarieCUt,  888;  onui- 
mental,  886. 

American  Blight,  66. 

Annual  pruning  of  peach  trees,  686  (note). 

AphlB,  the  Woolly,  66. 

Apple,  itB  history,  06 ;  where  best  naturalised,  6T;  its  oses,  67 ;  its  quality,  68 ;  propa- 
gation, 69;  grafting,  17;  soU  and  situation  for,  68;  planting  and  cultiratlon 
of  apple  orchards,  60;  the  bearing  year,  61;  pruning,  61;  insects  destmetlre 
to,  62;  hov  to  destroy,  68;  gathering  and  keeping,  67;  rarieties  of,  69;  for 
ornament  or  preserying,  888 ;  selections  for  different  latitudes,  880. 

Apple  Borer,  68. 

Apple  Worm,  66. 

Apricot,  uses  and  cultiTation  of,  885;  liable  to  diseasa,  886;  enroulio  fatal  to  tnM, 
286;  rarieUes  of  tree,  886;  ornamental  rarlettes,  848;  Tarlatfes  adapted  far 
cold  climates,  848. 

Ashes,  a  cure  for  peach  borer,  607. 

Aspect  of  fhiit  trees,  60. 

Bark  Louse,  the,  66. 

Bats,  useftd  as  destroyers  of  insects,  66. 

Bending  down  limbs,  to  produce  fruitftUness,  84. 

Berberry,  description  of,  848 ;  its  use  and  cuUare,  848 ;  yariatiM  oi;  848. 

Birds,  as  destroyers  of  insects,  66. 

Black  Gum,  fatal  to  plum  trees,  867. 

Black  Walnut,  848. 

Blackberry,  culture  and  yarleties  af,  688. 

Blight  on  Apple  Trees,  67. 

Budding,  19 ;  proper  season  for,  80 ;  shield  and  American  shield  baddfaig^  81 ;  reyarsed 
shield  budding,  88 ;  annular  budding,  88. 

Butternut,  848. 

Canker  Worm,  the,  64. 

Caterpillar,  68;  to  destroy,  64. 

Cherry,  its  history,  844;  uses  of,  846;  gum  of  the,  846;  as  shade  trees,  846;  soil  and 
situation  for,  846;  propagation  and  cnltlyation,  847;  classes  0^848;  om^ 
mental  yarleties,  879 ;  selection  of  as  to  ripening,  881 ;  hardy  kinds,  881. 

Chestnut,  849. 

Chamomile  to  destroy  insects,  64. 

Cider,  how  to  make,  68. 

Citron,  the,  686w 

Coal  Tar,  a  remedy  for  grubs,  64. 

Composition  for  wounds  in  pruning,  88L 
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CodUnc  Uotb,  Ml 

Crab,  wild  apecict  ot^  57. 

Craoberry,  deaciiptlon  of  and  ralae,  S8T ;  its  enlUarepiolltablc,  S8fiL 

CroM-br««diiig,  9. 

Curcallo,  808 ;  habits  ot;  864 ;  hov  to  destroj,  8S6w 

Corrant,  its  history  and  use,  283 ;  propagation  and  oaltnrt^  SBS ;  TaitatfM  9i,  tti 
ornamental,  286. 

Curl,  the,  in  peach  trees,  60i. 

Cuttings,  to  propagate  by,  26. 

Cucumber  Bog,  the,  6S6. 

Duration  of  rarieUes,  701- 

Pe  CandoUe,  remarks  on  decay  of  rarletles,  709L- 

Deep  planUng  to  be  arc^ded,  40. 

Dlsbarking  and  ringing,  84. 

Xyes,  or  Buds,  to  propagate  by,  87. 

Fig,  its  history,  8S8;  its  secret  blossom,  289;  propagation,  289;  soil  and  eoltora,  989  • 
oiling  the  fruit,  280 ;  rarieUes,  291. 

Filbert,  varieties  of;  849. 

Fire  Blight,  412. 

Frosen«Sap  Blight,  414. 

French  Standard  Names,  key  to,  71L 

Fruit,  production  of  new  rarieties,  "L 

Fruitfulness  increased  by  root>pmning,  82 ;  by  bendinf  the  Ilmbc,  ML 

Glands  of  the  Peach,  000. 

Gooseberry,  deserlption  and  uses  ot;  894 ;  propagation  and  culture,  296 ;  TarfoUes,  296; 
list  of  new  English,  298;  selection  of,  for  garden,  299. 

Chmfting,  uses  of,  12 ;  proper  time  ft>r,  18 ;  scions  selected,  18 ;  stock  for,  18 ;  theory  ot, 
14 ;  confined  to  certain  limits,  14 ;  its  manual  operation,  15 ;  splice  and  tongue 
grafting,  15 ;  cleft  grafting,  17 ;  grafting  the  Tine,  18 ;  saddle  grafting,  18. 

Grafting  Clay,  19. 

Grafting-Wax,  19. 

Graft,  its  influence  on  the  stock,  26. 

Grape,  history  of,  299;  uses  and  soil,  800;  propagation,  801;  cnttnreof  foreign,  806; 
renewal  system,  808;  culture  under  giass,  without  boat,  804;  soil  for  rlnery, 
804 ;  pruning,  805 ;  routine  of  culture,  806 ;  thinning  the  fhiU,  806 ;  culture 
under  glass,  with  fire-heat,  807 ;  oonstmction  of  vinecy,  807 ;  the  border,  808 ; 
the  spur  system  of  pruning,  809 ;  dlaiy  of  Mr.  0  Johnson,  810 ;  insects  and 
diseases  peculiar  to,  817 :  varieties,  818 ;  seleetlon  of  foreign  for  cold  vinccr, 
846. 

G.ape  Beetle,  882. 

Hickory  Nut,  848. 

Hybridising,  9 ;  limits  of,  10. 

Inoculating  Fruit  Trees,  19. 

Insects,  remarks  on,  61 ;  to  destroy  by  hand-ploking,  09 ;  larva,  or  grvbo,  98 ;  salt,  a 
remedy  for,  68 ;  to  destroy  in  the  winged  state,  68. 

Insect  Bll^t,  418. 

Knight,  his  mode  of  raising  new  varieties,  701 ;  his  theory  on  tho  decay  of  variodea,  7DL 

Knots  Disease,  fatal  to  plum,  856. 

Layers,  propagating  by,  28. 

Laying  In  by  the  heels,  47. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  694. 

Ume,  a  cure  for  peach-borer,  697. 

Loams,  best  adapted  for  plantations,  48. 

Longevity  of  Peach  Trees,  696  (note).       • 

Longworth,  Mr.  N.,  Us  seal  In  grape  culture,  881. 

Madeira  Nut,  84a 

Manure  for  fhdt  trees,  46k 

Melon,  ito  history  and  enltnre,  686;  insoots  ittioHiig,  660;  Peniaa,  oaKore  of,  087; 
varieUes,  687. 
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Mildew  in  grapes,  882. 

If  Ice,  to  prereni  gtrdllng  trees,  no. 

Moths,  how  to  destroy,  64. 

Malchlag,  45. 

Mulberry,  habits  and  rarleties,  847 ;  the  erer-bearing,  847 

Nectarine,  its  history  and  culture,  644;  curcuUo  an  enemy  to,  644;  varietlee  64S. 

Noyes,  Darling,  remsxks  on  the  yellows  in  Peach,  699  (note). 

NuU,  European  Walnut,  Hickory  nut,  Filbert,  848 ;  Chestnut,  848 ;  the  Chinquapin,  84ft 

Olive,  history  and  uses,  696 ;  propagation  and  culture,  696 ;  varieties,  697. 

Orange,  history  and  uses,  691 ;  soil  and  culture,  692 ;  insects  on,  692 :  specific  against, 
^98;  varieties,  698. 

Peach,  its  history,  688;  uses,  690 ;  propagation,  691 ;  soU  and  situation,  691 ;  pruning, 
698 ;  training,  694 ;  insects  and  diseases,  696 ;  yellows  in,  697 ;  symptoms, 
607 :  cause,  609 ;  remedy  for,  608 ;  varieties,  604 ;  classification  of  A^estones 
and  clingstones,  606 ;  curious  or  omamenUl  varieties,  642 ;  selection  of  choice 
sorts,  648;  hardy  sorts,  648 ;  selecUon  for  the  South,  644. 

Peach  Borer,  696;  remedy  for,  696. 

Pear,  history  of,  407 ;  its  nativity,  408 ;  extraordinary  specimen  of  tree,  408 ;  uses  of, 
408 ;  gathering  and  keeping,  409 ;  propagating,  410 ;  soil,  situation,  and  cul- 
ture, 411 ;  diseases  of,  412 ;  insect  blight,  etc.,  418 ;  selection  to  ripen  in  suc- 
cession, 6S6 ;  for  cold  cttmates,  686;  for  dwarfii  or  quince  stocks,  685 ;  foreign 
varieties,  686. 

Persian  Melon,  culture  of,  667. 

Planting  deep,  bad  effects  of,  46. 

Plum,  history  and  use,  860 ;  propagation  and  culture,  862 ;  soil,  868 ;  Insects  and 
diseases,  858 ;  curculio  or  plum-weevil,  868 ;  how  to  destroy,  864 ;  varieties 
classed,  868;  ornamental  varieties,  406;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  406;  varie- 
Ues,  419. 

Plum  Weevil,  858. 

Pomegranate,  history  and  uses,  698 ;  propagation  and  culture,  699 ;  varieties,  699. 

Position  of  fruit  trees,  48. 

Potash  Wash  for  fruit  trees,  710. 

Preparing  soil  for  l^ult-trees,  48. 

Propagation  of  Varieties,  12 ;  by  cattlngs,  26 ;  by  layers  and  suckers,  28. 

Prunes,  to  makt,  851.  ' 

Pruning,  to  promote  growth,  29 ;  to  induce  fhiitftilness,  82 ;  annual,  produces  longevl^ 
in  peach  trees,  695  (note). 

QuenouiUe  training,  86. 

Quince,  Its  history  and  use,  651 ;  p  opagatlon,  culture,  and  varieties,  668 ;  < 
varieties,  664. 

Quince  Stocks  to  dwarf  pears,  ilH.. 

Babbits,  to  prevent  girdling  trees,  710. 

Baspberry,  its  habits,  uses,  and  culture,  665 ;  varieties,  666. 

Remedies  for  Blight,  417. 

Renewal  Training  of  Vines,  808. 

Ringing  and  Disbarklng,  84. 

Rivers,  Mr.,  on  Root-pruning,  88. 

Root-pruning,  88 

Salt,  used  to  destroy  Insects,  6Sw 

Faddle-graftlng.  18. 

Fcale  Insect  on  Orange,  692. 

felons,  to  select,  18. 

Tea  Air,  effects  of,  on  fruit  trees,  709. 

Seedlings,  to  raise,  6.  • 

Shortening-in,  mode  of  prunUig  the  peach,  88L 

Shellac,  for  wounds  in  trees,  82. 

Slug-worm,  419. 

Smells  will  drive  away  winged  insects,  08. 

Soil,  best  for  fruit-trees,  48. 
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8oft-9oftp,  for  BteiBf  of  treei,  TIO 

Species  of  Fruit  Trees,  S. 

Spaning-in,  training  the  Tine,  808. 

Slopping  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  xine,  808. 

Strawberry,  history  and  uses,  664;  propagation  and  soil,  665;  modes  of  cultnre,  666; 

fertile  and  barren  plants,  667;  varieties,  669 ;  sorts  superseded,  6T9;  Alpiot 

and  wood  strawberries,  688;   hautbols  strawberrtes,  684;  CbSl  strawberriesp 

685 ;  green  strawberries,  685b 
Suckers,  \  ropagatlng  by,  89. 

Stocks,  for  grafting,  18 ;  their  Influence  on  graft,  84. 
Taking  up  Trees,  42. 

Thorn,  the,  good  stocks  for  pear  trees,  410. 
Tobacco-Water,  remedy  for  insects,  54. 
Toads  destroy  Insects,  56. 
Training,  remarks  on,  85;  its  objects,  86;  conical  standards  and  quenouTHe  training^ 

86 ;  fkn  training,  89 ;  horlsontal  training,  40. 
Transplanting,  remarks  on,  41 ;  best  season  for,  41 ;  preparing  the  places,  43 ;  proper 

size  for,  46 ;  laying  In  by  the  heels,  47. 
Trellis,  use  of,  for  the  vine,  808. 
Trenching,  to  Improve  soil,  00. 
Tallies,  objectionable  for  flniit  trees,  61. 
ran  Mons*  Theory,  5. 
Varieties,  to  produce  new,  8;  tendency  to  change,  4;  influence  of  grafting  on,  5;  Vas 

Hons*  method  of  nosing  new,  5 ;  cross-breeding,  9 ;  propagation  of,  12 :  remarks 

on  the  duration  of,  701 ;  Knigfat*s  theory  on  the  decay  of;  702 ;  efltets  of  climat« 

on,  708 ;  to  restore  decayed,  708. 
Vine,  grafting  the,  18 ;  culture  of,  809. 

Vinery,  cheap  mode  of  building,  804;  for  fire-heat^  807 ;  diary  of  coltnre,  810. 
Vineyard  Culture,  881. 

Water  ftf  elon,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  689. 
Wash  for  stems  of  fruit  trees,  710. 
WeevU,  atUcks  plums,  853. 
Whale-oil  Soap,  to  destroy  insects,  64. 
AVUd  Plum,  varieties  indigenous,  850. 
WooUy  Aphis,  the,  66. 

Wounds  made  in  pruning,  composition  for,  89. 
Yellows,  disease  o^  In PeiMh, 697;  gymptoma, 69^ ;  eaiise,099;  remedy, il^ 
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